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INTRODUCTORY 


Most prefaces are apologies, and this will not be an exception 
to the rule. | 

In the summer of 1904 Father Jerome Daugherty, S. J., then 
President of the University, and formerly my teacher at Gonzaga 
and my professor in my junior year at Georgetown, and Father 
Henry J. Shandelle, S. J., one of my professors in the pioneer class 
of the graduate school at Georgetown, in '91-'92, sent for me and 
asked me if I would undertake to write a history of the University 
to be published by the Lewis Publishing Company. 

After some hesitation I consented to do so, although, had I 
realized the enormous amount of labor or fully appreciated my 
own inability for the work, I should have hesitated longer before 
consenting. 

I have devoted much time and hard labor to this work, not un- 
willingly, as it has been a labor of love; and I recognize perhaps 
more than anyone else, its shortcomings. The field is so large, the 
amount of material is so great, that much more time than has been 
at my command is necessary for the writing of a complete history 
of Georgetown University in all its details; while polish and ele- 
gance of diction have been impossible. 

On the occasion of the Centennial in 1889 the history of the 
college was admirably written by the late Dr. John Gilmary Shea; 
and ‘‘College Days at Georgetown,’’ by J. Fairfax McLaughlin, 
Esq., LL. D., published ten years later, is perhaps the most val- 
uable contribution to the early history of the institution. 

But the history of the University has not heretofore been writ- 
ten; and recent researches and diseoveries have revealed much 
that is of value in the annals of the grand old institution that have 
never been published outside the College Journal. 

I have endeavored here to give as complete a history of all the 
schools of the University and all the elements of university life, as 
the limits of the work permit. 

I have used the works of Dr. Shea and Mr. MeLaughlin freely, 
and I have found the College Journal a veritable treasure-house of 
historieal data. Although I worked on the Journal for four years 
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as a student І did not realize, until I undertook the present work, 
of what incalculable value it is from a historical standpoint. 

I desire here to record my indebtedness and express my thanks 
to Hugh T. Taggart, Esq., for the use of his address and valuable 
notes on the early history of the city of Georgetown; to Dr. George 
M. Kober, Dean, and Dr. Joseph Taber Johnson, of the faculty, of 
the School of Medicine, for their advice and assistance in the prep- 
aration of the history of that school; to Dr. William N. Cogan, 
Dean of the Dental School, for his assistance in the preparation of 
the history of that branch of the University; to William Henry 
Dennis, Esq., for his assistance and advice upon the chapter relat- 
ing to the College Journal, of which he was one of the founders; 
and finally to Mr. Lewis C. Aldrich, of the editorial staff of the pub- 
lishers, without whose intelligent, faithful and unremitting labor 
this work would never have seen the light, and who has written all 
the biographical sketches of alumni contained in the last book of 
. this work. JAMES S. EasBv-SMiTH. 
Washington, 23d July, 1907. 
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BOOK I—GEORGETOWN COLLEGE 
CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


To the loval alumnus of Georgetown University, whether his 
degree be in divinity, arts, medicine or law, and even to one who 
has received no degree but has passed a portion of his boyhood un- 
der the care of alma mater, her history is a subject of engaging in- 
terest; for among the educational institutions of America there is 
none more rich in history, around which cluster more pleasant 
memories, or whose annals show such self-sacrificing devotion to 
the eause of high Christian education on the part of its founders, 
presidents, directors, teachers, and alumni. True, the standard of 
requirement is high, and the moral and physical as well as the 
mental welfare of its students are safeguarded with reasonable re- 
strictions and exactions, which are sometimes irksome to the youth 
who has been subjected to little or no systematic discipline. But 
in all branches of the university the highest aspirations of life are 
sought to be inculeated in the student mind; the enjoyment of 
healthful sports and recreations for the strengthening of physical 
manhood are encouraged as an incentive and aid to more perfect 
mental development—the motto of the faculty in this regard being 
mers sana in corpore sano; and all that tends to develop the mind, 
to elevate the moral character and to inspire high ideals in every 
avocation of life is an essential part of the curriculum in the several 
schools of the university. Thus it is that the Georgetown degree 
stands for something more than the formal certificate of the com- 
pletion of a prescribed course, or proof of a certain amount of book 
learning; and the time has vet to come when an alumnus worthy of 
the name will attempt to, or anvone else can, belittle the worth of 
the diploma of alma mater. 
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A recent commentator, in writing of the comparative charac- 
teristics and purposes of American institutions of higher education, 
said that in Georgetown University ‘‘the supervision of students is 
closer than in most denominational colleges of equal standing, and 
the standard of scholarship is very high." This candid writer 
with equal propriety might have gone still further, and emphasized 
his declaration with the statement that the standard of scholarship 
at Georgetown always has been very high even from the day of the 
founders to these opening years of the twentieth century; that its 
diploma and degrce for more than four score years have been 
a recognized passport in the educational world, not in America 
alone, but throughout Europe as well. 

History accords to the Reverend John Carroll the honor of 
having founded the institution whieh now bears the name of 
Georgetown University, and records that as early as the year 1785 
that most worthv representative of a distinguished family and of 
the Roman Catholic church, laid before his associates a plan for 
**the establishment of a school, and afterwards of a seminary for 
young clergymen.’’ His commendable ambiton, however, did not 
reach immediate fruition, nor until the lapse of about six years 
from that time; but the beginning was made, and by gradual prog- 
ress through later years, sometimes in the face of discouraging ob- 
stacles, the founders were enabled to establish at Georgetown in 
{то state of Maryland, an academy which was ‘‘open to students 
of every religious profession." The erection of the first building 
wes begun in 1788, vet 1789 is generally considered the year of the 
foundation of the college. 

students were first received in 1791, and the honor of having 
heen tne first matriculate is accorded to William Gaston, of North 
Carolina, who afterwards attained distinction in the lower house 
cf Congress, and upon the bench of his native state. 

Father Carroll and nearly all those who had controlled and di- 
rected the **Georgetown Academy"! in its early days had been 
members of the Society of Jesus before its suppression by Pope 
Clement XIV in 1773, after which they remained secular priests 
until Pope Pius VII authorized the survivors in America to rejoin 
the society and place themselves under the general in Russia, where 
the suppression had not been effective. This was accomplished in 
1805, and in the following vear Georgetown College, as it had then 
begun to Бе called, was formally transferred to the direction of the 
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fathers of the Society of’ Jesus, under whose control and directicn 
the university still remains; although the property was not formal- 
ly conveyed to the society until 1816, up to which vear the collez^ 
was nominally under control of the Corporation of Roman Cat3!i? 
Clergymen of Maryland. 

The authority to confer degrees in the faculties, arts, £^i223e5 
and liberal professions was vested in the ‘‘ President and Dire»tors 
of the College of Georgetown” by an aet of Congress pass2d in 
1815, and in 1833 the Holy See empowered the college to confer, 13 
its name, degrees in philosophy and theology. In 1844 Congress 
passed an act incorporating the college under the name of ** Th? 
President and Directors of Georgetown College," which greatly 
amplified their powers. 

The first degrees were conferred in 1817, and since that time 
four thousand, eight hundred and thirty-one degrees of the uni- 
versity have been conferred upon three thousand, seven hundred 
and one candidates, the majority of which have been awarded to 
representatives of the learned professions of law and medicine. 

These degrees, conferred by the university from 1817 to 1907. 
inclusive, are distributed as follows: 


Divinitatis Doctor, D. D...................... 2i 
Legum Doctor, LL. Р........................ 100 
Philosophiae Doctor, Ph. D................... 42 
Medicinae Doctor, M. р....................... 923 
Artis Dentariae Doctor, D. D. S................ ' 96 
Pharmaciae Doctor, Phar. D................ we io 
Musicae Doctor, Mus. П....................... T 
Doctores ...................... ve 1158 
Philosophiae Licentiati, Ph. L................. 9 
Legum Magister, LL. M...................... 129 
Artium Magister, A. М....................... 432 
Scientiae Magister, M. 8...................... uu 
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Legum Bacealaurcus, LL. B................... 1613 
Artium Baecalaureus, А. В................... 854 
Philosophiae Baccalaureus, Ph. В............. 13 
Pharmaeiae Baccalaureus, Phar. B............. 6 
Scientiae Baeealaureus, B. .................. 14 
Musicae Bacealaureus, Mus. B................. 1 
Вассајайтег. Sauer e REL RR 2501 
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The university character of the institution began to take defi- 
nite form after the college had been in operation about half a cen- 
tury, and was only the fulfillment of the purpose of the founders 
and the extension of its usefulness as a means of higher education 
eontemplated.by the aet of 1815, and in keeping with the spirit of 
the time. | 

The next step in the direction of college development was the 
ereetion and equipment of a complete Astronomieal Observatory in 
1842 and 43; and in 1844, as above pointed out, the college was 
formally incorporated. 

The School of Medicine was opened in 1851, and since that year 
has sent out into the professional world nearly a thousand gradu- 
ates, as well cquipped to contend with the ills which affliet mankind 
as the alumni of any similar institution in the world. 

The graduate school was first established in 1855 and was 
maintained until shortly after the civil war. In 1891 it was re-es- 
tablished and has come to he one of the strongest clements of the 
eollege. 

The School of Law was established in 1870, and early in its 
history attained a prominence and popularity that placed it among 
the foremost institutions of its kind in the United States; and its 
graduates, now more than fifteen hundred in number, include some 
of Ше ablest legists and jurists of the profession of law; while in 
the employments of statecraft are hundreds of bachelors and mas- 
ters and doctors of law whose achievements and moral worth re- 
fleet Попот upon the institution whose diploma they boast. 

The most recent acquisition to the university group is the 
Dental School, organized and opened in 1901, and steadily winning 
its way into healthful and permanent existenee. In this sehool the 
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degree of artis dentariae doctor has been conferred on fifty-six 
graduates. 

In the history of Georgetown University during the one hun- 
dred and eighteen years of its existence, there have been many 
nctable characters, who have figured in the various capacities of 
founders, benefactors, officers, faculty and instructors, whose rela- 
tion to the instituiton and whose personal endeavors in its behalf 
are worthy to be preserved in a permanent record for the use of fu- 
ture generations, that they may know of a certainty ‘‘who were the 
founders of this great house,—whence came they, what did they, 
and what the measure of their reward."' 

The purpose of the present work is to build up an imperish- 
able monument to the memory of those who have been factors in 
the life of Georgetown University from its inception to the present 
time, but in the aecomplishment of this great undertaking the con- 
sideration of justice demands some recognition of that dominant 
element of college strength which has earried the name and fame 
of old alma mater even to the four corners of the earth—the alum- 
ni, an army nearly five thousand strong, who have gone forth to 
the peaceful contests of life's activities, each well drilled in the tac- 
ties of his school, every man a standard bearer, and his colors—the 
GEORGETOWN DIPLOMA. 


J. Fairfax McLaughlin, in his ‘‘ College Days at Georgetown," 
says: ‘Тһе cradle of Georgetown University was the Indian school 
taught by Father Andrew White, S. J., at St. Mary's City, Mary- 
land, in 1634, several years before the founding of Harvard by the 
Puritans. This was the year of the landing of the ‘Ark’ and the 
‘Dove’ at St. Mary's under Leonard Calvert, brother of Cecilius, 
the second Lord Baltimore. Father White, founder of a new spir- 
itual empire in this country, out of which has grown the Catholie 
ehureh in the United States, planted the first seeds of the preseut 
flourishing institution at Georgetown when he translated into the 
. Indian tongue a grammar, dictionary and catechism for use among 
his neophytes of the Yaocomoco tribe of St. Mary's."' 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note that Father White 
not only translated for the Indians, but also printed the grammar, 
dictionary and catechism with type and on a press which he brought 
with him; and that to him belongs the honor of printing the first 
book in America. Two copies of this book have been traced. One 
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was unfortunately destroyed; the other is said to be in the vatican 
library. 

Mr. McLaughlin also says: ‘‘A statue of Andrew White, the 
pioneer, whose catechism, dictionary, and grammar furnished the 
primal weapons of church and school in English America, should 
rise at Georgetown College. He was the first founder. The title- 
deeds of the university began with him. From the hour of its in- 
ception the school was always under Jesuit auspices. It started at 
St. Mary's in 1634; passed to Calverton Manor under Father 
Thomas Copley, alias Philip Fisher, and Mr. Ralph Crouch in 1640; 
to Newton Manor under Father Michael Forster and Brother 
Thomas Hothersall, alias Slater, an Approved Seholastie, about 
1677; to Bohemia Manor, probably under Father Thomas Poulton 
about 1745; to Georgctown Heights under the auspices of Father 
Carroll in 1789. 


“Father Ferdinand Poulton, alias Brock, in 1638 wrote to the 
Jesuit Provincial in England asking leave to establish a college in 
Maryland. The Provincial, Very Rev. Edward Knott, S. J., an- 
swered this application in 1640, and said: ‘The hope of establish- 
ing a college which vou hold forth, I embrace with pleasure; and 
shall not delay my sanction to the plan when it shall have reached 
maturity.’ 

* Father White is called the Apostle of Marvland. To this 
title should be added that of pater familias of Georgetown Uni- 
versity.” 


No doubt Father White’s school at St. Mary’s was the tiny 
seedling, and Bohemia Academy the sapling grown from it, which, 
transplanted to Georgetown, has developed into the present great 
university. 

It was at Bohemia Manor in Cecil county that the sons of the 
Maryland Catholic colonists laid the foundation of their education, 
the penal laws at that time forcing them to be sent abroad for their 
university training. The thoroughness of their elementary train- | 
ing by the Jesuits at Bohemia Manor is shown by their after ca- 
reers. 

The history of Georgetown University may not be written 
without a sketch of John Carroll, its illustrious founder, as the 
history of the American revolutien may not be told without the 





Most Rev. John Carroll, 


Founder of Georgetown College. 
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mention of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, his no less distinguished 
cousin. 

Most Rev. John Carroll, D. D., LL. D., first archbishop of Bal- 
timore, founder of Georgetown Academy, now Georgetown Uni- 
versity, was born in Upper Marlboro’, Prince George county, Mary- 
land, January 8, 1735, and died in Baltimore, December 3, 1815. 
The house where he was born, a square, frame building facing the 
north, two stories high with an attic, and an additional building of 
several rooms on the east end, stood in grounds containing six 
acres, and was probably built before 1692 in which year Marlboro’ 
was ineorporated. 'lhe present eourt house of Prinee George coun- 
tv, ereeted in 1880, stands upon the eastern end of the old estate. 
This house remained standing until October, 1889, when it was de- 
molished, and the old hand-carved mantel piece from the parlor was 
sent to Georgetown College, where it was erected in a place of 
honor. 

John Carroll was the third son of Daniel Carroll and Eleanor 
Darnall, his wife, and was the grandson of Charles Carroll, an 
Irishman, who had emigrated from England to Maryland in 1680. 
Charles Carroll had held posts of importance near the throne, and 
upon his arrival in Marvland was made judge and register of the 
land office, and the agent of Lord Baltimore. The family became 
possessed of large tracts of land, which perhaps more than repaid 
them for the loss of the ancient patrimony which they had given up 
for their faith. In 1718 Charles Carroll was expressly exempted 
from disqualification on account of religion, for without the special 
protection of the King Catholics were subject under the penal laws, 
then in force, to loss of property, liberty and often life. 

It was at Bohemia Manor that the Carrolls and the sons of 
other Catholic Marylanders, as well as some Virginians, were sent 
to learn the rudiments. Here, besides his cousin Charles, one of 
John’s school mates was Robert Brent of Acquia Creek, in Vir- 
ginia who afterwards married one of John’s sisters. The Brents 
came to Virginia in 1687, under the aegis of a special protection 
from James II; otherwise, as Catholics, their lot would have been 
unbearable. | 

At this time the Roman Catholics of Maryland were prohibited 
from maintaining schools in the province, and in 1747 John Carroll, 
then twelve years old, his cousin Charles, and Robert Brent, having 
received their elementary training at Bohemia Manor, were sent to 
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pursue their studies at St. Omer. About 1590, when the English 
Catholies were not allowed any opportunity of education, the Eng- 
lish Jesuits opened a college at St. Omer in Freneh Flanders, and a 
few vears hefore the Ameriean boys went over a preparatory sehool 
had been established. Here they remained for six years, when 
John, choosing the religious life, entered the Jesuit novitiate at 
Watten, not far distant from St. Omer. Charles pursued his stud- 
ies under the Jesuits at Rheims and Paris, began his law studies 
at Bourges and finished them at the Inns of Court in London, re- 
turning in 1764 to America where his after career showed the thor- 
ough training he had received. 

After two vears in the novitiate at Watten John pursued the 
regular course of philosophy and theology at the College of Li¢ge, 
in 1759 was ordained priest, and taught first at St. Omer, then at 
Liége, being professor of philosophy and theology. "Three vears 
later, in 1762, the mutterings of the politieal upheaval which over- 
whelmed France were heard in the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
that unhappy country. 

In 1747, the vear he left Bohemia Manor for St. Omer, John’s 
father, Danicl Carroll, died. Upon the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from France in 1762 Father Carroll went, with the other English 
fathers of St. Omer, to Bruges. Here he remained for several 
years except for a tour through Europe as tutor to the son of Lord 
Stourton. In 1771 he took his final vows as a professed father of 
the Society of Jesus. In 1773, upon the suppression of the society 
by Pope Clement XIV, the English and American Jesuits made 
preparations to return to their homes; and in 1774 Father John 
Carroll, returning to his native land in the prime of manhood, land- 
ed at Acquia Creek, where his sisters, who had married William 
and Robert Brent, resided. Thence he went to the home of his 
mother, who, after her husband's death, resided with her two 
younger daughters at Rock Creek near Georgetown. Here he made 
his home and began his mission work in Maryland and Virginia. 

There were then in Maryland and Pennsylvania a large num- 
ber of priests who had been Jesuits before the suppression. Hence- 
forward they remained secular priests until 1805, when most of the 
survivors were reunited with the order, as above stated, the com- 
plete restoration not coming until 1814. 

The names of these zealous and holy men are vet treasured in 
Maryland. Among them, besides Father John Carroll, were Thom- 
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as Digges, Benedict Neale, John Lewis, Mathias Manners, Ferdi- 
nand Farmer, Joseph Mosely, James Frambach, James Pellentz, 
Lewis Roels, John B. De Ritter, John Boone, James Walton, Igna- 
tius Matthews, Peter Morris, Lucas Geisler, George Hunter, Rob- 
ert Molyneux, John Bolton, Sylvester Boarman, John Boarman, 
Charles Sewall and Austin Jenkins, seven of them being from the 
old Catholie families of Maryland. 

In 1776 Father Carroll was appointed by resolution of the con- 
tinental congress one of the commissioners to Canada to seek the 
co-operation of the Fren:h Canadians in the struggle for American 
independence, or to secure their neutrality. The other commission- 
ers were Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase, and Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton. His fellow commissioner, Benjamin Franklin, be- 
eame enfeebled by the journey and Father Carroll accompanied 
him home, nursing his with a care that laid the foundation of their 
lifelong friendship. | 

In 1784 Father Carroll was appointed superior of all the 
Catholic clergy in America. In 1785 he formed the plan of found- 
ing Georgetown College, and proposed it to his associates. In the 
proseeution of his purpose he was liberally aided by his friends 
in England. The erection of the college building was begun in 
1788, vet the year 1789 is accepted as tiat in which the institution 
was founded, although students were not received until 1791. In 
connection with the college the founder established the theological 
seminary which in 1792 merged in St. Mary's, at Baltimore; and 
he also established St. John's College at Annapolis, Maryland, 
whieh institution subsequently honored him with the degree of 
doetor of laws. Like honors were aecorded him by other colleges, 
and he aecepted them, not particularly as tributes of regard for his 
own personal qualities and worth, but more especially as the rep- 
resentative of a great society of a vet greater church. 

In 1789 Father Carroll was appointed bishop of the church 
in the United States, and he was consecrated in England in 1790. 
In 1791 he presided over the first synod of the Catholic clergy of 
the United States, and his pastoral letter on that oecasian made 
a permanent impression upon the legislation of the American 
church. In 1806 Bishop Carroll laid the foundation of the eathe- 
dral at Baltimore. In 1808, owing to representations made by 
Bishop Carroll, Pope Pius VII ereeted Baltimore into an archi- 
episcopal see, with four episcopal sees as suffragans, and Dr. 
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Carroll was created archibishop in the same year. It was his 
distinction, as first bishop, to have rule in that capacity over all 
the Catholies throughout the United States, and he labored indus- 
triously in tlie erection of churches and the establishment of edu- 
eational institutions. 

Until liis death, in December, 1815, he retained an intense in- 
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terest in the college which he had founded, and when he visited 
it the last time in May of that vear it had already been raised 
by eongress to the rank of a university with power to confer de- 
grees, and the ratio studiorum of the Jesuits was firmly estab- 
lished. 
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The storv of the legal status of the Jesuits in Maryland dur- 
ing the days of their suppression, and the history of their prop- 
erty, both of which have been so well outlined by Mr. McLaughlin 
in his **College Days at Georgetown," need no telling in detail in 
this narrative. Suffice it to say that the Jesuit estates were held 
in trust for the society until 1792 when the title was vested in 
“The Corporation of the Roman Catholic Clergvmen’’ of Mary- 
land, and were administered by Rev. John Lewis, the late superior 
of the society, and during the suppression vicar apostolic of the 
London district; and many vears afterwards were restored to the 
society. It was out of these estates that the ex-Jesuits were sup- 
ported and Georgetown Academy was partially built and equipped. 

It has been stated that the present site of the United States 
capitol was first considered by Father Carroll for the location 
of the college projected by him; and that this is true is the more 
probable for the reason that ‘‘Jenkin’s Hill," as it was then 
called, was the property of Daniel Carroll of Duddington who may 
have offered it to his illustrious relative. Georgetown, about 
four miles westward, was then a flourishing town, next in im- 
portanee perhaps to Baltimore. "There is little doubt that upon 
the oeeasion of his visits to Holy Trinity Church, already built, 
and to the Catholics of the neighborhood, Father Carroll’s atten- 
tion was directed to the magnificent site which he selected as 
the most eligible location for the college, the establishing of which 
had been for so long one of the dearest aspirations of his great 
soul. | 

A history of Georgetown University would not be complete 
without a sketeh of the town where it is located, and from which 
it takes its name. 

In a well written historical sketch of the town, published in 
the ‘‘Washington Post” of December 23, 1906, the following ap- 
pears: 

“It has been 118 vears to-day sinee the legislature of the 
State of Maryland, sitting at Annapolis, passed an act ceding to 
the United States government a territory, ten miles square, any- 
where within the State, that the Federal officials and commission- 
ers might select. The bill thus passed on December 23, 1788, was 
immediately signed by Gov. John Bager Howard, fifth American 


governor of Maryland. It thus became а law. 
* * * ah 
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‘‘The State, as a whole, had a population of 319,728, it was 
represented in the Federal Congress by a full quota of Repre- 
sentatives and two such eminent Senators as Charles Carroll and 
John Henry, and, furthermore, Washington, the future capital 
of the nation, had the advantage of being founded beside, and as 
a suburb so to speak, of one of the most important seaport cities 
in America no less a place than Georgetown, the rival of Balti- 
more, Norfolk, and Wilmington. 

** Did anyone doubt the fact that Georgetown was one of the 
greatest cities of the New World? Had he lived and done so 
at the time he would have had these nuts to crack. 

“The city had been incorporated just one year before Con- 
gress passed the act establishing the seat of government where 
it now stands, and had a real, live mayor in the person of G. 
Lloyd Beall, to say nothing of a city council. There were at that 
time only seventy-five post-offices in the country and still fewer 
eustom-houses, and Georgetown possessed one of each. 

“The city of Georgetown also boasted a newspaper, the 
Weekly Ledger, and had just completed an institution of learning, 
Georgetown College, the original building, which is still standing, 
having been started in 1788. 

“Rev. John Carroll, first bishop of Baltimore, had selected 
Capitol Hill as a site for Georgetown College, and had planned 
to erect it where the Federal capitol now stands, but on eonsider- 
ation, it was decided that this was too far out in the country, and 
so the seat of learning was planted on the heights west of the 
port of Georgetown. The very year after the establishment of the 
Federal capital on the banks of the Potomac, 1791, Rev. Robert 
Plunkett was made first president of the ‘new university,’ as it 
was then called. 

** Add to all this the fact that Georgetown’s merchant princes, 
prominent citizens, and influential business men, owned fleets of 
ships that brought their Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes direct from 
Liverpool, and their Madeira and champagne direct from Funchal 
and Bordeaux, all in exchange for good Maryland tobacco, bacon, 
flour, and lumber, and one ean Беріп to realize that, after all, the 
national capital was not planted in such a howling wilderness as 
some people represent. ’’ 

The most important contribution which has yet been made to 
the history of Georgetown is a paper entitled ‘Оа Georgetown,’’ 
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written by Hugh T. Taggart, Esq., of Georgetown, a member of 
the bar of the Distriet of Columbia, and for many years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the law school of Georgetown University. 

This paper, of considerable length, was prepared by Mr. Tag- 
gart at the request of the Columbia Historieal Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and read before the society on May 13th, 1907. 

The following extracts, particularly the portions relating to 
the coming of the Jesuits in 1570 to Occoquan, on the Virginia 
shore of the Potomac, almost within sight of the present college, 
are of peculiar interest. 

** Georgetown, ‘On the Patowmack,’ was ushered into exist- 
ence under an aet of the General Assembly of Maryland, passed 
in the year 1751, a quarter of a century before the province ceased 
to be a loval dependency of the British Crown; it progressed 
and prospered to such an extent that the rank and dignity of an 
incorporated city was conferred upon it, in the vear 1789, by the 
General Assembly of the independent State; soon thereafter it 
became a part of the distriet which was selected by President 
Washington for the permanent seat of the Federal Government, 
under the authority of an act of cession by the State to the United 
States. This district, designated originally the ‘Territory of Co- 
lumbia,’ became known later as the ‘District of Columbia.’ 

«As town and city, it existed for a period of one hundred 
and twenty years, during which it was under the dominion suc- 
cessivelv of three sovereigns, the King of Great Britain, the State 
of Maryland and the United States. Its charter was repealed 
in the vear 1871 by an act of Congress which provided for a munic- 
ipal government with jurisdiction over the entire District of 
Columbia; the act, however, provided that that portion of the 
District which was within the limits of the former municipality 
should still continue to be known as the City of Georgetown, and 
that its laws and ordinances should continue in force until re- 
pealed; but by the sweeping provisions of a further act of Con- 
gress, passed in 1895, even these vemnants of its legal identity 
were obliterated and so far as it was possible to accomplish it by 
legislation that identity was destroved. The act declared ‘the 
title and existence of Georgetown as a separate and independent 
eity by law’ to be abolished; and that all that portion of the Dis- 
trict embraced within the bounds of and constituting the city 
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of Georgetown should be no longer known ‘by the name and title 
in law of the City of Georgetown, but the same shall be known 
and shall eonstitute a part of the City of Washington, the Fed- 
eral Capital’; all general laws, ordinances and regulations of the 
City of Georgetown were repealed and the general laws, ordi- 
nanees and regulations of the City of Washington substituted for 
them, and it provided that the nomenclature of the streets of 
Georgetown and the numbering of its squares or blocks should 
be made to conform to those of the City of Washington. 

‘‘The changes effected by this legislation of Congress have 
been such that there is, at the present time, little or nothing to 
indicate to the casual observer that a city had existed on the west 
side of Rock Creek, for almost half a century, before the City of 
Washington was located; nevertheless, the annals of the city that 
was must always form an interesting chapter in the history of the 
National Capital of which it now forms part, and in that of the 
District of Columbia, within which both cities existed, side by 
side, for eighty years. 

‘‘ Georgetown from the historical standpoint seems to have 
been a neglected subject until the year 1859. In that year the 
Rev. Thomas B. Balch delivered two lectures under the title of 
‘Reminiscences of Georgetown, D. C.,’ which were printed; and 
in the year 1878 Mr. R. P. Jackson published the ‘Chronicles of 
Georgetown.’ Both of these gentlemen have paid the debt of 
nature, leaving the community under a debt of gratitude to them 
for having rescued from oblivion and perpetuated many facts in 
the history of the town. 

'* While in the present contribution a number of faets in the 
early history of Georgetown have been collected which may he 
added to those related by the gentlemen, and this was mainly its 
purpose, the scope -of the paper has been enlarged By the men- 
tion of events, some of which happened in this region before 
Georgetown became a speck on the landscape of the continent, 
and all of which have a bearing more or less direct upon the 
history of the entire District of Columbia. The narrative of 
these facts and events is given without special regard to orderly 
method in their presentation, and without attempt at rhetorical 
embellishment or literary finish, but, notwithstanding the writer 
realizes its shortcomings in these and other respects, he is consoled 
in some degree by an observation of Professor Freeman in the 
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introduction to his work on American Institutional History ‘that 
even the researches of the dullest antiquary have their use.’ 

“The honor is popularly ascribed to Capt. John Smith of 
having been the first man of European race to explore the Poto- 
mac River, and to contemplate in the region which includes the site 
of the District of Columbia, the wealth of forest, flowers, animal 
life and other glories displayed by nature before she had felt 
the withering touch of civilization; yet there is nothing in the 
writing of Smith to indicate that his exploration of the river had 
been extended to the vicinity of the first Little Falls. He makes 
no mention of this absolute barrier to further navigation; it is, 
in fact, apparent from his map that this portion of the river 
was laid down upon it from narration and not from actual explo- 
ration. 

**]t seems also to be historically demonstrable that he had 
been preceded many vears before by the Spaniards, who had sailed 
up the river at least as far as the place we now know as Оссо- 
quan, and that to the river they had given the name of Espiritu 
Santo. 

“Itis an interesting story gleaned from the Spanish archives 
by Buchingham Smith and narrated bv Shea, the Catholic histo- 
rian. А tall, well formed brave, the brother of the native chieftain, 
who was the ruler of Axacan, upon the оссаѕіоп of a visit to the 
river by a Spanish vessel, was persuaded by the Spaniards to 
accompany them upon their return to Mexico, which at the time 
had been conquered and was under the government of the Viceroy, 
Don Luis de Velasco. 

“Тһе Indian from the shores of the Potomac upon his arrival 
at the City of Mexico was taken under the Vicerov’s patronage 
and was solemnly and with great pomp baptized in the Cathedral; 
he took the name of his patron, was educated in the Spanish lan- 
guage, and instructed in the Christian religion, and in the course 
of time was sent to Spain, where he spent several vears. 

‘р the year 1566, the famous Spanish admiral, Pedro Melen- 
dez, dispatched a vessel bearing thirty soldiers and two Domini- 
can fathers to establish a station at Axaean. This party, having 
no taste for a laborious mission and becoming alarmed over an- 
ticipated dangers, forced the Captain to return; then the Jesuits 
resolved to embark in the enterprise which had been abandoned 
by the Dominicans; and four years later Father Segura, Vice 
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Provincial, accompanied by some younger members of the So- 
ciety, set sail for Axacan, at which they arrived on September 10, 
1570. The Indian, Luis de Velasco, at this time well advanced in 
years and a man, grave and intelligent, thoroughly conversant 
with Spanish affairs and to all appearances a sincere Christian 
and friend of the Spaniards, had volunteered to accompany the 
missionaries and made every promise as to the security of their 
persons. | 

“It was thought that with the presence, active interest and 
support of Luis, no guards would be needed, and as soldiers 
would be a detriment to the Mission, the missionaries determined 
to trust themselves entirely in the hands of the Indians. For a 
time after their arrival Luis remained with them, but, being once 
more upon his native heath, his original nature re-asserted itself ; 
his old instinets and habits returned, the veneer of his Christian 
eivilization proved to be but thin and easily effaced; 'he be- 
came Indian with the Indians rather than Spanish with the Span- 
iards,’ and he finally forsook the missionaries altogether. 

«The latter being reduced to great straits for food during 
the winter, three of their number were sent to make a last appeal 
to Luis for assistance. Не made many excuses for his absence 
and sought to beguile them with promises. As they were depart- 
ing sadly from the Indian village, convinced of his insincerity, 
they were attacked and slain and their bodies horribly mutilated 
by the savages. Four davs after this, Luis, arrayed in the gown 
of one of the murdered priests, and attended by his brother and 
a war party, armed with clubs and bows, appeared before the 
quarters of the survivors, who knelt before their rude altar and 
calmly awaited their fate; at a signal from Luis they were mas- 
sacred. 

‘Та the spring a vessel bearing supplies for the missionaries 
anchored off Axacan; the Indians sought to lure on shore those 
on board by pointing to men arrayed in the garb of the mission- 
aries, standing some distance away, but treachery was suspected 
from the fact that these did not approach nearer and join in the 
demonstrations of welcome. The Spaniards weighed anchor and 
sailed away, taking with them two of the Indians whom they had 
seized and from whom the fate of the missionaries was learned. 

‘‘ Melendez, having heard the report, sailed at once for the 
bay of St. Mary’s, as the Chesapeake was called by his country- 
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men, for the purpose of chastising the murderers; he ran up the 
Espiritu Santo or Potomae and landed with a band of armed men, 
unfurled the flag of Spain and pursued and captured many of the 
Indians. To them he announced that he would not harm the inno- 
cent and demanded that Luis be delivered up; but that fiend had 
fed to the mountains. Eight others who had been concerned in 
the killing were sent by Melendez on board his vessel and hung 
at the vard arm. ‘After this summary piece of justice,’ says 
Shea, ‘the founder of St. Augustine, with his mail clad force, em- 
barked and the Spanish flag floated for the last time over the 
land of Axacan.’ He adds: ‘So ends the history of the first settle- 
ment of white men on the soil of Virginia. The walls of the Cap- 
itol at Washington might well be adorned with a painting of a 
scene which occurred almost in sight of its dome—the founder 
of St. Augustine, the butcher of Ribault, the chosen commander 
of the Invineible Armada, as he stood, surrounded by his own 
warriors, planting the standard of Spain on the banks of the Poto- 
mae.’ 

“Further researches indicate that there was a still earlier set- 
tlement of white men in Virginia than that made in the year 1570, 
at Axacan on the Potomae. * * * 

'f As early as 1703 there was a landing on the Georgetown 
side of Rock Creek where it entered the Potomac, called ‘Saw 
Pit Landing’; this landing shows that the place had then some 
importance as a trading post, and the utility of Rock Creek for 
the purpose of commerce is shown by the fact that as late as the 
year 1792 the Maryland legislature passed an act to preserve its 
navigation. 

* * E * 

“Те mouth of Rock Creek of our day does not exhibit a single 
feature of its appearance in 1751, when Georgetown was created; 
at that time the Creek was a navigable stream within which the 
tide ebbed and flowed for a considerable distance above the pres- 
ent P street bridge; then, and for many years subsequently, there 
were visible in it, on frequent occasions, the tall masts of the trader 
to European coastwise ports, where now the only water craft to 
be seen is the sand seow. 

“The creek at its junction with the river formed quite a 
large bay ; its mouth extended from the point near the old Observ- 
atory grounds, where Littlefield wharf is located (which point 
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was first known as Cedar Point, and afterwards, successively, as 
Windmill Point, Peter's Point and Easby's Point), to a point on 
the present Water street between 31st street, whieh was formerly 
known as Congress street, and Wisconsin avenue, which was for- 
mcrly known as High street. 


* * * з 


«in 1788 Thomas Corcoran, the father of the late W. W. 
Coreoran, stopped for a few days in Georgetown while on his 
way to Riehmond, with a view to permanently locating at the 
latter place. Ile was so pleased with the appearanee of business 
activity and commercial enterprise at Georgetown that he con- 
eluded to remain. At this time he stated that there were in the 
harbor ten square rigged vessels, two of them being ships. He 
also saw about this time a small brig from Amsterdam taking in 
tobaeeo from a warehouse on Rock Creek, at the point below the 
present P street bridge." 


* * ` * * 


Coming to a later period Mr. Taggart says: 

** At a meeting of the Commissioners on February 21, 1772, 
thev eleeted Tliomas Brannan to the office of Inspector under this 
aet, and, according to their minutes, he took ‘the several oaths 
of Government' and repeated and signed the following test, viz.: 

«<I, Thomas Brannan, do declare that І do believe that there 
is not any transubstantiation in the sacrament of the Lord's sup- 
per or in the elements of bread and wine at or after the consecra- 
tion thereof by any person whatsoever.’ 

“The ‘oaths of Government’ referred to were commonly 
known as the ‘oaths of Allegiance, Abhorreney and Abjuration'; 
without the taking of whieh and subscribing the above test no 
person was capable of holding any ‘Office, Deputation or Trust’ 
within the Provinee. Brannan was succeeded in office by George 
Walker some vears afterwards on account of inability to perform 
its duties, he heing, in the language of the record, ‘at present con- 
fined in Montgomery County jail.’ The cause of his incarcera- 
tion is not stated; it was perhaps for nothing worse than in- - 
ability to pay his debts. 

“The foundation of the Colony had been laid by a Catholic 
nobleman and a band of emigrants mostly of the same religious 
persuasion; who sought a retreat in the New World from a land 
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of persecution, and under whom, says Bancroft, ‘religious liberty 
obtained a home, its only home in the wide world.’ 

“It offered an asylum to the puritans and all shades of dis- 
senters and non-conformists from Virginia and other Colonies, 
from the persecution to which they were subject, and of which 
they availed themselves so largely that they soon outnumbered 
the Catholies. 

“The tolerant spirit which prevailed is evident in the form 
of the oath taken by the early Governors in which they pledged 
themselves ‘not to trouble, molest or discountenance any person 
whatsoever in said Province professing to believe in Jesus Christ 
for or in respect of his or her religion’ nor to ‘make any difference 
of persons in conferring rewards, offices or favors,’ but merely 
as they should find them faithful and well deserving and ‘en- 
dowed with moral virtues and abilities fitting for such rewards, 
offices and favors.’ 

**[n 1649 ‘an act concerning religion’ was passed which de- 
elared that ‘the enforcing of the conscience in matter of religion 
have frequently fallen out to be of dangerous consequence’ and 
that, ‘the better to preserve mutual love and unity,’ no one pro- 
fessing to believe in Jesus Christ should be troubled in the free 
exercise of his religion. 

“А writer, describing the condition of affairs in the Colony 
in 1656, where he then resided, says that ‘The several Opinions 
and Sects, which lodge within this Government, meet not together 
in mutinous attempts to disquiet the power that bears rule’ and 
that ‘the Roman Catholic and the Protestant Episcopal (whom 
the world would persuade have proclaimed open wars irrevocably 
against each other), contrary wise concur in a unanimous parallel 
of friendship.’ It is almost incredible that a Colony which had 
experienced the benefits of and prospered under the liberal and 
wise regime of the first Calverts should have ever given a place 
on its statute books to laws conceived in the spirit of bigotry and 
patterned in servile manner upon the prescriptive acts of the Brit- 
ish Parliament. 

“Тһе condition of affairs which prevailed in the early days 
was happily restored by the Maryland Declaration of Rights and 
Constitution adopted in 1776, which declared ‘that every man hav- 
ing property in, a common interest with and an attachment to the 
community ought to have the right of suffrage,’ and ‘that as it 
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is the duty of every man to worship God in such a manner as he 
thinks most aeceptable to Him, all persons professing the Christ- 
ian religion are eqnally entitled to protection in their religious 
liberty,’ and ought not to be molested in person or estate on ac- 
count of their religious profession or practice.”’ 

Near the thriving town of Georgetown thus depicted by Mr. 
Taggart Father Carroll decided to locate the academy that was 
destined to do so much for Catholic education in America. 

As early as 1785 he had formally laid before his brothers of 
the Roman Catholie Clergy men of Maryland, nearly all of whom 
were, like himself, ex-Jesuits, his plan of establishing the school; 
and at a general chapter of the clergy, held at Whitemarsh, one 
of the oldest Jesuit missions in Prinze George county, Maryland, 
on November 13th, 1786, the following resolutions were adopted: 


RESOLVES CONCERNING THE INSTITUTION OF A 
SCHOOL. 


It was provided— 


1. That a school be erected for the edneation of youth, and 
the perpetuity of the body of clergy in this country. 


2. That the following plan be adopted for the carrying the 


same into execution: 


PLAN OF THE SCHOOL. 


1. In order to raise the money necessary for the erecting the 
aforesaid school, a general subscription shall be opened imme- 
diately. i 


2. Proper persons shall be appointed in different parts of 


the continent, West India Islands and Europe, to solicit subserip- 
tions and collect the same. 


3. Five Directors of the school, and the business relative 
thereto, shall be appointed by the General Chapter. 

4. The moneys collected by subscription shall be lodged in 
the hands of the five aforesaid Directors. 

э. Masters and tutors to be procured and paid bv the Di- 
rectors quarterly, and subject to their direction. 


6. The students are to be received by the Managers on the 
following terms: 
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TERMS OF THE SCHOOL. 


1. The students shall be boarded at the Parents’ expense. 

2. The pension for tuition shall be 10 pounds eurreney per 
annum, and is to be paid quarterly, and always in advance. 

3. With the pension the students shall be provided with 
masters, books, paper, pens, ink and firewood in the school. 

4. The Direetors shall have power to make further regula- 
tions, as circumstances may point out necessary. 


OTHER RESOLVES CONCERNING THE SCHOOL. 


1. The Genl Chapter, in order to forward the above Insti- 
tution, grants £100 sterling towards building the school, which 
sum shall be raised out of the sale of a certain tract of land. | 

2. The residue of the moneys arising out of the sale of the 
abovesaid land shall be applied by the беп! Chapter to the same 
purpose, if required to complete the intended plan. 

3. That the Preet Genl be authorized to raise the said sums, 
' to lay it out for the above purpose, as the Directors shall or- 
dain. 

4. The Genl Chapter orders this sehool to be ereeted in 
Georgetown, in the State of Marvland. 

9. А clergyman shall be appointed by the Directors to su- 
perintend the masters & tuition of the students, and shall be re- 
movable by them. 

6. The said Clergyman shall be allowed a decent living. 

7. The General Chapter has appointed the RR. Messrs. John 
Carroll, James Pellentz, Robt Molyneux, John Ashton and Leond 
Neale Directors of the sehool. 


Subsequently Fathers Carroll, Molyneux and Ashton were 
appointed trustees to take title to the land to be acquired, and 
early in 1787 entered into a contract with William Deakins, jr., 
and John Threlkeld, for the purchase of a small piece of ground 
on the brow of the hill directly west of Holy Trinity church, 
Georgetown; though, as will be seen later, formal title was not 
taken until two vears afterwards. 

The earliest original manuscript document relating to the 
history of the university which is in the archives is the following 
letter written by Father Carroll to Thomas Sim Lee, Governor 
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of Maryland, and his intimate friend. It was presented to the col- 
lege by Dr. Charles Carroll Lee of New York, in 1889, and is re- 
produced in facsimile on the opposite page. 


‘‘George-town Jan. 25-1787- 

“Dr Sir: | 

І have come to town this moment from Mr. Youngs, where 
Molly received a letter from Mrs. Lee a few minutes before I came 
away. I regret that she did not know of Mr. Magruder's being 
in town, that she might answer it. I have the pleasure to inform 
you that all your acquaintance are well, and exceedingly glad to 
hear of your family being so. I sent to Mr. Frambach the pro- 
posals for our future academy to be communicated to you. I 
have the pleasure to inform you that we have flattering prospect 
for its encouragement. Col. Deakins & Mr. Threlkeld have joined 
in granting a fine piece of ground for the purpose of building. I 
propose returning to Baltimore the beginning of next week. 

With respectful compliments to Mrs. Lee, & love to ye little 
family, I am 

“Dr. Sir 
“Үг Affec humble svt 
'*J. CARROLL.” 


The ‘‘Molly’’ spoken of was his unmarried sister, and the 
proposals to which Father Carroll referred in this letter were as 
follows: 


“PROPOSALS TO ESTABLISH AN ACADEMY AT GEORGE- 
TOWN, PATOWMACK RIVER, MARYLAND. 


**'The object of the proposed Institution is to unite the means 
of communieating Science with an effectual Provision for guard- 
ing and preserving the Morals of Youth. With this View, the 
Seminary will be superintended by those who, having had Ex- 
perience in similar Institutions, know that an undivided Atten- 
tion may be given to the Cultivation of Virtue and literary Im- 
provement, and that a System of Discipline may be introduced 
and preserved incompatible with Indolence and Inattention in the 
Professor, or with incorrigible habits of Immorality in the 
student. 

‘‘The Benefit of this Establishment should be as general 
as the Attainment of its Object is desirable. It will therefore re- 
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ceive Pupils as soon as they have learned the first Elements of 
Letters, and will conduct them through the several Branches of 
Classical Learning to that Stage of Education from which they 
may proceed with Advantage to the study of the higher Sciences 
in the University of this or those of neighboring States. Thus it 
will be ealeulated for every Class of Citizens;—as Reading, Writ- 
ing, Arithmetie, the easier Branehes of the Mathematies, and 
Grammar of our native Tongue, will be attended to no less than 
the learned Languages. 

** Agreeably to the liberal Principle of our Constitution, the 
Seminary will be open to Students of Every religious Profession. 
They, who, in this Respect, differ from the Superintendent of the 
Academy, will be at Liberty to frequent the places of Worship 
and Instruction appointed by their parents; but with Respect to 
their moral Conduct, all must be subject to general and uniform 
Discipline. 

‘Ја the choice of Situation, Salubrity of Air, Convenience of 
Communication and Cheapness of Living have been principally 
consulted, and George Town offers these united Advantages. 

«The Price of Tuition will be moderate; in the Course of a 
few Years it will be reduced still lower, if the System formed 
for this Seminary be effectually carried into execution. 

' Such a Plan of Education solicits, and, it is not presumption 
to add, deserves publie Eneouraagement. The following gentle- 
men, and others that тау be named hereafter, will receive sub- 
seriptions and inform the subscribers to whom and in what pro- 
portion payments are to be made. In Marvland, the Hon. Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton; Henry Rozer, Notley Young, Robert Darnall, 
George Digges, Edmond Plowden, Esq'rs, Mr. Joseph Millard, 
Captain John Laneaster, Mr. Baker Brooke, Chandler Brent, 
Esq., Mr. Bernard O'Neill and Mr. Marsham Waring, merchants; 
John Darnall and Ignatius Wheeler, Esq., on the western shore; 
and on the eastern, Rev. Mr. Joseph Mosley, John Blake, Francis 
Hall, Charles Blake, William Matthews and John Tuitte, Esq'rs. 
In Pennsylvania, George Mead and Thomas Fitzsimmons, Esq’rs, 
Mr. Joseph Cauffman, Mr. Mark Wileox and Mr. Thomas Lilly. 
In Virginia, Colonel Fitzgerald and George Brent, Esq'rs, and at 
New York, Dominiek Lvneh, Esq. 

Subscriptions will also be received and every necessary In- 
formation given by the following Gentlemen Directors of the Un- 
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dertaking: The Rev. Messrs. John Carroll, James Pellentz, Rob- 
ert Molyneux, John Ashton and Leonard Neale."' 

The contributions received were not great. The Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of the Faith contributed three 
hundred Roman scudi, Mr. Peter Jenkins of Market Harborough, 
England, gave two hundred pounds sterling, and Rev. Charles 
Plowden, Father Carroll's friend in England, was also a con- 
tributor. 

In a letter to Father Plowden, written March Ist, 1788, Father 
Carroll said: **We shall begin the building of our academy this 
summer. In the beginning we shall eonfine our plan to a house of 
sixty-three or sixty-four feet by fifty. . . . . It will be three 
stories high, exclusive of the offices under the whole...... On this 
academy is built all my hope of permanency and success to our 
holy religion in the United States.’’ 

This is a pen picture, drawn in advance, of the original col- 
lege building, which stood, and was used, for a hundred and fif- 
teen years, until 1904, when it was removed, and in its place was 
erected the magnificent Ida M. Ryan Hall. 

At the time of the centennial of the college a tablet was erected 
over the main door of the old building, bearing this inscription: 


AEDES . QVAS.HEIC. SPECTAS 
VETVSTATE . DILABENTES 
LAPIDE . AVSPICALI . IACTO . INCHOAVIT 
AN.M.DCC. LXXXVIII 


The building was begun in the summer of 1788, and on No- 
vember 12th of that year Father Carroll wrote: ‘‘Our academy 
is going on, and I have not lost hopes of having it under cover 
this year, though the contractor for brick has been a great stop 
to the work by depending on two kilns of 60,000 each which have 
been refused by the gentleman who superintends the building."' 

The building was not entirely completed and ready for the 
reception of students for nearly three years from its beginning. 

By deed dated January 23d, 1789, William Deakins, jr., and 
John Threlkeld granted to John Carroll, Robert Molyneux and 
John Ashton, for the sum of seventy-five pounds current money, 
“all that Lott or Portion of Ground Beginning at a Stone Marked 
No. One Standing in a line drawn Westwardly from the North 
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Side of the first Street of Peter Beatty Deakin's and Threlkeld's 
Addition to George Town and at the end of a line drawn South 
Thirty & one half Degrees East Ninety One feet from the South 
East Corner of the College now Building and Running thence 
Westwardly two hundred and ten feet to a Stone No. Two, thence 
North Three Hundred and Seventy feet to a Stone No. Three 
east two Hundred and ten feet to a Stone No. four South Three 
Hundred and Seventy feet to the Beginning—Containing One 
Acre and a half of an acre more or less."' 

Fifty pounds an aere for such land was a good price in those 
days. 

The deed was recorded April 11, 1789, in the land records of 
Montgomery county, Maryland, and the original is now in the 
college archives. 

The aere and a half thus purchased has been augmented 
from time to time until the college property has now grown 
into a magnificent estate of one hundred and fifty-four acres of 
beautiful, rolling park land. 

The site is thus deseribed by Father Stonestreet, the twenty- 
third president of the college: 

“Тһе hill on which it stands is the last of the range enclosing 
the amphitheatre selected by the Father of his Country as the site 
of its Capitol, and the noble Potomae rolls immediately below. Up 
to this point the river is seen winding through the narrow limits 
of a rock-bound channel; but here it widens and encircles the 
beautiful Analostan, and then, swollen by the accession of the 
waters of the Anacostia—a mighty flood—it sweeps on to the 
sea. In the rear of the college the neighboring hills rise to a still 
greater elevation, offering to the first view, the embowered col- 
lege walks and the vine-clad ascent to the observatory, and then, 
beyond, the lofty oaks which lift their tops almost to mountain 
height. Here we behold the solitude and romantie wilderness of 
the dense forest, whilst but a few steps in front how changed is 
the scene! There lies the Nation's Capital." 

This pieture is as true to-day as when drawn fifty years 
ago. 

In the meantime work on the first building progressed slowly, 
and in February, 1790, Father Carroll wrote to his friend Father 
Plowden in England: ‘‘I am greatly obliged to you for your 
anxiety about our proposed academy, as well as for your generous 
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intentions respeeting it. I think we shall get enough of it com- 
pleted this summer to make a beginning of teaching; but our great 
difficulty will be to get a proper president—a superintendent. The 
fate of the school will depend much on the first impression made 
upon the public, and a president of know ability and reputation 
would contribute greatly to render the impression a very favor- 
able one.’’ 

Father Carroll having been selected as the first bishop of the 
ehureh in America went to England in 1790, and was consecrated 
as bishop of Baltimore by Bishop Walmesley at Lulworth Castle, 
and returned at once to Baltimore. The following account of his 
arrival is taken from the ‘‘Maryland Journal and Baltimore Ad- 
vertiser’’ of December 10, 1790: 

“On Tuesday last the ship Sampson, Capt. Thos. Moore, ar- 
rived from London. In this vessel came as a passenger the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. John Carroll, recently consecrated Bishop of the Cath- 
olie Church in the United States. On the landing of this learned 
and worthy prelate he was respectfully waited on by a number of 
his fellow citizens, of various denominations, who conducted him 
to his residence.’’ | 

Shortly afterwards Bishop Carroll was able to write, in Feb- 
ruary, 1791: | 

““Т trust in God that our Georgetown academy will be opened 
in a few months. Congress having resolved to make that neigh- 
horhood and perhaps that town their seat, and consequently the 
Capital of the United States, gives a weight to our establishment 
there which I little thought of when I recommended that situation 
for the academy." 

At this point, before considering the history of the college in 
detail, it may be well to examine briefly the course of studies and 
method of instruction at the college; and the following eonspectus 
of studies and method of instruction is taken from the university 
catalogue of 1905-06: 

‘Тһе course of studies at Georgetown is carefully and logical- 
lv graded throughout. The aim of the course is to give the student 
a complete general and liberal education, which will train and de- 
velop all the powers of the mind, and will cultivate no one faculty 
to an exaggerated degree at the expense of the others. It is 
intended, too, to impart the broadest possible culture, together 
with aeeuraey in scholarship. To attain this end, during the under- 
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graduate period the course is not elective, but is preseribed, and 
embraces the Latin and Greek elassies, English in its various 
branches and aspects and correlated studies, such as rhetoric, lit- 
erature, ete., history, one modern language besides English, math- 
ematies, physies, chemistry, the elements of geology, astronomy 
and mechanies, and a very thorough training in rational philosophy. 

“The exacting and comprehensive nature of this course may 
fitly form a subject for comment. It is believed that its require- 
ments are seldom equalled. As an indication of the labor de- 
manded for the successful completion of the course, it may be stated 
that the amount of time spent in class by all the students varies 
from twenty to twenty-five hours weekly. To prepare for these 
classes and recitations obligatory study for about twenty-three 
hours per week is exacted. Moreover, students who aim at a high 
standing spend much time in study in addition to that which is of 
obligation. 

“Tt is presumed that a man of fair capacity who has conscien- 
tiously followed this curriculum under capable professors will be 
possessed of trained and cultivated faculties, and will have a con- 
siderable amount of positive knowledge in every department of 
learning. He will thus be in touch and intelligent, sympathy with 
progress in every field of intellectual activity, and be saved as far 
as possible from narrowness and superficiality. Such an educa- 
tion serves, it is believed, as the best foundation for special train- 
ing in any braneh which the student, with his mind now mature and 
diseiplined, may decide to take up. Those who are unable or un- 
willing to undergo the amount of labor and application necessary to 
the mastery of the full curriculum will be obliged to go elsewhere. 
It 1s especially to be noted that no student will be exempted from 
any of the preseribed studies, not even from Greek. 

“One of the most essential necessities for success in education- 
al work is the possession of natural, thorough and effective meth- 
ods of teaching. It is necessary, too, that these methods should be 
uniform in spirit throughout the school, employed equally bv all 
the teachers under whom the student may come. In this respect 
Georgetown enjoys peculiar advantages. Her teaching is guided 
by the principles laid down in the famous ratio studiorum. This 
body of rules and suggestions has been elaborated by centuries of 
experience, and has heen adjudged worthy of attentive study and 
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hearty approbation by the greatest scholars. It is a noteworthy > 
fact that many of the recently-devised methods of teaching, such 
as the natural, the inductive, and similar plans, are in reality mere 
repetitions of the devices recommended long ago in the ratio studi- 
orum and practiced with varying degrees of fidelity in the colleges 
of the Society of Jesus. 

‘‘Special attention is called to the facilities for scientific work 
offered by the college. The physics department is one of the larg- 
est and best appointed in the university. To its use an entire 
floor in the east wing of the south row is devoted. The lecture 
room, enjoying a southern exposure, is partieularly pleasant and 
lightsome, and has ample facilities for projection, both by light 
from the sun and the electric are. The department is provided 
with a large colleetion of instruments suited for a complete and 
thorough demonstration of the principles of physics. 

“The discipline i in force at Georgetown is in no wise military. 
It has only in view the safeguarding of those hours of study so 
necessary to prepare for attendance at class, and the punctual 
and regular attendance at the various college exercises, which is 
required to produce that intellectual and moral training which it is 
Georgetown's aim to impart. To safeguard the evening hours of 
study so suitable for preparation for class, students will be al- 
lowed to go out after dinner only on Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings, on condition that they have maintained an average of 
60 per cent in their studies and have comported themselves as 
young gentlemen in the house. It is presumed that under these 
conditions, these two evening recreations during the week cannot 
be harmful to either their studies or their morals. | 

““То safeguard their punctual and regular attendance at class 
and other college exereises hour by hour from the very beginning 
to the very end of the year is a more diffieult matter, but one 
of the utmost importance. What is learned from the living voice 
of the teacher is acquired more thoroughly and more completely. 
The friction of mind with mind in the class room, the work of 
emulation and work in concert, the proposal of diffieult points not 
explained by the text book and their solution, the repetition in 
publie of the whole lesson are some of the more important agencies 
at work during the hour of class, which cannot be well supplied 
out of elass, and so an hour of elass lost is a distinet and in some 
sense an irreparable loss. And it is not only a loss of mental 
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training, it is a serious menace to the regularity of college disci- 
pline. | 

** Religious instruction is considered of the first importance in 
education, but students not of the Catholie faith are exempt from 
the instruction given at the college.” 

The foregoing course of studies is based upon the famous 
ratio studiorum of the Jesuits, which is suffieiently interesting and 
instruetive to be considered at this point. 

~The following extracts are taken from the article on the ratio 
written by John Gilmary Shea and incorporated in his history of 
Georgetown College: 


“THE RATIO STUDIORUM. 


**When the Society was restored, in 1814, she could not of 
course regain everywhere, at a single bound, the pre-eminence she 
had formerly enjoyed in matters of teaching. The manner of 
her restoration was so different from the gradual organie de- 
velopment which had marked her original establishment, and the 
evils which she had to face, wrought during her period of death, 
by that general upturning of society ealled the Freneh Revolution, 
were so formidable and so engrossing that she found but little 
of the scholarly leisure and repose necessary for the formation 
of ripe seholars and eminent teachers. 

'* Yet in a very short time almost incredible advances were 
made, and when, in the year 1824, Leo XII restored to the Jesuits 
their Roman College, they were able to provide it with professors 
in the various faculties not unworthy of its ancient renown. 

“At the period of the foundation of the Society, a great 
change was coming over the face of the civilized world. New ideas 
were taking root in the minds of men, the old svstems were on the 
verge of decay, and even the great universities, which for cen- 
turies had been the ereators and rulers of thought, were about 
to be swept away. The great founder of the Society saw well 
that ideas can be combated only by ideas; that education was 
the only weapon against the coming foe. He therefore instituted 
a body of teachers to mould and form the minds of the young. 
Time, however, is required to fashion a great idea into a working 
system, and it was not until many years after the death of St. 
Ignatius Loyola that the ratio studiorum came forth as a great 
organized system of education. 
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*In the year 1832 the ratio studiorum was thoroughly re- 
vised and adapted to modern requirements by a commission ap- 
pointed by Father General John Roothaan, in virtue of a recom- 
mendation of the Twenty-first General Congregation, and this 
revision is now universally employed in the Society, so far as the 
circumstances prevailing in different countries admit of its appli- 
eation. ' 

“There are some faults for which the Jesuit system of disci- 
pline has no mercy, and in the first place is found the vice of 
impurity. For this crime the only punishment is expulsion, since 
eontamination is looked upon as the greatest evil that can be 
spread amongst the young. Hence the virtue of purity is fostered 
with all possible care and solicitude, and even Protestants have 
borne witness to the high moral purity of Jesuit students. 

'* With regard to the method of teaching to be observed, we 
eannot do better than to quote the words of a German Protestant 
who holds a prominent place in the work of modern education. 
Mr. Korner, in his ‘History of Pedagogy,’ thus writes of the. 
Jesuits: ‘The Jesuits founded an educational system which was 
the best in its time, and soon won for itself well-merited fame 
throughout the world. It is the fashion to represent the Jesuits 
as heartless beings, malicious, cunning, and deceitful, although it 
must be known perfectly well that the crimes imputed to them 
are historically groundless, and that the suppression of the Order 
in the last century was due entirely to the tyrannical violence of 
Ministers of. State. It is only our duty to justice to silence the 
folly of such as declare Jesuits’ system of education to be nothing 
but fanatical malice, and a corruption of the young. The Jesuits 
were the first educators of their time. Protestants must with 
envy acknowledge the fruitfulness of their labors; they made the 
study of the ancient classics a practical study, and training was 
with them as important as education. They were the first school- 
masters to apply psychological principles to education; they did 
not teach according to abstract principles, but they trained the 
individual, developed his mental resources for the affairs of prac- 
tical life, and so imparted to the educational system an important 
influence in social and political life. From that period, and from 
that system, scientific education takes its rise. The Jesuits suc- 
ceeded in effecting a moral purity among their pupils which was 
unknown in other schools during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.’ 
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“The writer has well expressed the Jesuit system; its end 
and object is to educate not merely in the limited sense in which 
that word is usually taken, to express simply the imparting of 
information; training is the object to be sought for; the mind 
must be disciplined, and, above all, the character must be formed. 
The axiom that knowledge is power is no doubt true, but it may 
be power for evil as well as for good. The principle running 
through the whole Jesuit system is that knowledge for its sake 
is worthless; and, indeed, this must seem evident, for it is only 
a knowledge used according to the dictates of right reason, and 
morality that ean purify and elevate, and to purify and ennoble 
should be the end of all science. 

‘The influence of this principle is seen in the paramount im- 
portance given in the Jesuit plan to religious training. It could 
not be otherwise with a body devoted entirely to the service of 
religion and the Church. - 

‘Hence, also those rules, recurring everywhere throughout 
the ratio, which direct the teacher to aid his pupils as much by 
his prayers for them, and by the good example of a truly religious 
life, as by his formal instructions. He must give them exhorta- 
tions from time to time, especially on the eves of great festivals. 
He must lead them to habits of prayer, to dailv attendance at 
Mass, to examination of conscience, to the frequent and devout 
use of the Sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist. He must 
strive to induce them to practice particular devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Our Lord, and to His Blessed Mother, and for this pur- 
pose Sodalities are instituted among the students. His influence 
must help them to shun vicious habits of every kind, and to prac- 
tice virtues worthy of a Christian. The teacher must watch over 
the reading of his scholars, suggesting good books, and using 
every effort to deter them from the use of dangerous and licentious 
literature. 

‘*To the methods and spirit of the ratio studiorum Georgetown 
University has always been faithful, so far as the circumstances 
of time and place and available material in scholars and teachers 
would permit; and in this fact is found the explanation of her 
great success, and of the exceptionally large proportion of her 
graduates who have attained distinguished positions no less in 
literary and learned professions than in the practical management 
of affairs.’’ 


CHAPTER П. 
1791—1825. 


The efforts of Bishop Carroll to find a man fitted to be the 
first president or ‘‘superintendent’’ of the ‘‘academy’’ were re- 
warded when Rev. Robert Plunkett came from England to the 
United States in the summer of 1791 and was installed in office; 
and the founder's hopes expressed in his letter of February, 1791, 
were realized when the academy opened its doors to students in 
September. 

Among the first teachers were Rev. Francis Neale, a member 
of the Soziety of Jesus at the time of the suppression, and destined 
to be the seventh president of the college, Samuel Browne, and 
Rev. John Edward de Mondesir. 

The first pupil to enter the sehool was William Gaston of 
North Carolina, destined to shed lustre on alma mater. He was 
also the first boarder at the college, for he was the only student 
to live in the college until 1797, when the old north building was 
far enough advanced to furnish a dormitory. After several years 
at Georgetown he finished his education at Princeton, and after- 
wards had a brilliant career in the national congress and upon the 
bench of North Carolina. 

A comprehensive biographical sketch of William Gaston, and 
also of Wederstrandt, Walsh, and other noted alumni, will be 
found in another volume of these annals. 

The seeond student to enter was Philomen Charles Weders- 
trandt, a relative of Bishop Carroll. He, too, achieved a brilliant 
career, as an Officer in the navy. 

. The third student was Lewis Bayley, who entered January 
24, 1792. 

Others followed rapidly, and during 1792 sixty-six students 
were enrolled. | 

In the meantime, in 1791, the north building was begun, for 
it early became apparent that the original academy building, 
which was occupied as class rooms for the students and as living 
rooms for the faculty, would not furnish sufficient accommodation 
for the wants of the school. The north building was built after 
| 36 
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the model of a chateau in Franee. Work on it progressed slowly 
and in 1795 it was well under way. In 1797 it was so well advaneed 
that students began to lodge in it, there being fifty-nine boarders 
at the college in that year. Theretofore all the students except 
William Gaston had boarded with families in Georgetown. The. 
north building was completely finished in 1808; though it was 
afterwards necessary to strengthen it by the erection of an oc- 
tagonal tower at each end. ; 

Among the pioneer students, though the date of his entry 
cannot be ascertained, was Robert Walsh, son of Count Walsh 
and Baron Shannon, of Baltimore. Robert Walsh was not only 
a brilliant student at Georgetown, but is the most distinguished 
scholar and man of letters that old Georgetown has ever turned 
out. Not only was he a eredit to Georgetown as a student and 
an honor to her as an alumnus, but for four generations the name 
of Walsh has been a household word in the college, his sons, grand- 
sons, and greatgrandsons having been students there, a great- 
grandson being now in the college. Harvard, thrice as old as 
Georgetown, can boast only five generations in any single family. 

And not only the Walshes, but the descendants of other early 
Georgetown students eame to the school of their fathers, for in 
1848 we find side by side in the class rooms Hugh and William 
Gaston, grandsons of William Gaston, and Charles N. and Edward 
M. Morse, grandsons of Philomen Charles Wederstrandt. 

In 1792 the legislature of Maryland passed an aet creating 
‘The Corporation of Roman Catholic Clergymen”’ and authoriz- 
ing all persons holding in trust the old Jesuit estates to convey 
them to the corporation. 

Augustine and Bushrod Washington, grandnephews of the 
* Father of his Country,’’ entered the college on April 8, 1793. 

Father Plunkett continued as president of the college: until 
June, 1793, when he resigned in order to enter the missionary field 
in Maryland, where he labored zealously until his death, in George- 
town, on January 14th, 1815. 

On June 14, 1793, Rev. Robert Molyneux, one of the original 
directors of the college, and one of the three trustees who held 
title to the eollege property, succeeded Father Plunkett as presi- 
dent. 

Forty-seven new students entered on the opening day in the 
autumn of 1793. 
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The teachers under Father Molyneux in 1793 were Francis 
Neale, afterwards president, and brother of Leonard, the great 
Archbishop, Peter Barre, John Edward Mondesir, Samuel Browne, 
Felix Kirk, and Peter McDonald; while the directors, some of 
whom also taught in the college, were William Matthews, a former 
early student, afterwards sixth president, Rev. Benedict J. Flaget, 
afterwards bishop of Louisville and Bardstown, and Messrs. Wil- 
son, Carlisle and Girardin. 

Father Molvneux's abilities were directed not only towards 
conducting the college, kut also to the work of superintending the 
erection of the north building, whieh had been started in 1791. 
and was carried a long way towards «:ompletion during his term. 
‘<The new building of the college is nearly completed, and a noble 
one it is," wrote Bishop Carroll in November, 1795. ‘‘It presents 
a front of 154 feet, and an elevation of three stories on one side 
and four on the other, as a slant of the ground uncovers the 
offices upon the view.” 

As above stated, the grandnephews of President Washington 
had entered the college in April, 1793, and their presence led to 
a visit of the faculty to the president. Washington returned the 
visit, riding up unannounced, according to an old tradition, and 
hitching his horse to the paling fence. 

His visit had been expected, however, and a reception pre- 
pared. Mr. William Matthews of the faculty delivered an address 
of welcome, and Robert Walsh, one of the youngest students, and 
destined to be one of Georgetown’s most famous sons, delivered 
a poetical address. Unfortunately this poem has been irretrieva- 
bly lost, though an address delivered by young Walsh in Trinity 
ehureh four years later has heen preserved. 

On October 1, 1796, the Rev. William Du Bourg succeeded 
Father Molyneux, becoming third president, and served until 
March 30, 1799. 

In 1798 the legislature of Maryland passed another act re- 
lating to the Jesuit estates, and authorizing Messrs. Carroll, Moly- 
neux and Ashton to convey to the ‘‘Corporation of Roman Cath- 
olie Clergymen"' all the lands and buildings known as and helong- 
ing to Georgetown College. The act also authorized the corpora- 
tion to receive donations sufficient to maintain and educate thirty 
scholars, providing the donations should not exceed four thousand 
dollars per annum. This was the only act of the Maryland legis- 
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lature relating to the college, for Georgetown soon afterwards 
became a part of the District of Columbia under the jurisdiction 
of the national congress. 

The limit of four thousand dollars per annum net income 
from donations remained until the ineorporation of the college 
by the aet of congress of 1844, when it was increased to fifty thou- 
sand dollars net annual income. ^ 

Christian Hines in his ** Early Recollections of Washiugton,": 
published in 1866, describes two visits of Washington to George- 
town besides the visit which has been mentioned. Опе of these 
was ‘‘when he came up in a boat and landed at the lower bridge, 
at the foot of K street, north; and stopped with his nephew, 
Thomas Peter, Esq. I saw him the last time in the year 1798 
when he crossed the Potomac in a ferry boat near Aqueduct bridge. 
On each side of Water street from the foot of High street, George- 
town, to the bridge, the citizens were ranged on either side while 
General Washington walked between them, uncovered and bowing 
to the people as he passed along. I recollect the Georgetown 
College boys were all formed in a line on the north side of the 
street and nearly opposite whiere | stood. They were dressed in 
uniforms consisting in part of blue coats, red waisteoats, and pre- 
sented a fine appearance. They seemed to attract the attention of 
the General very much.’’ 

About the middle of Father Du Bourg’s term as president a 
four-page quarto pamphlet—probably the first printed catalogue 
of the college—was issued. This catalogue, reprodueed in fac- 
simile, is as follows: | 
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College of George-Town, г Potomack) in the State 
of Maryland, United States of America. 





ja "luis College. was firft opened for literary inftru&ion, not quite fix years ago; and 
though many difficulties have oppofed its progrefs, ever fince the day of its eftablifhment, yet 
the public mind begins to be fatiafied, that it is not far diftant from that point of perfection to 
which its exertions have been invariably directed. 

II. Іт is no inconfiderable recommendation to public favour, that the College is an extenfive 
and moft convenient edifice, fituated on one of the healthieft fpots and com ing one of the 
той delightful profpe&s in the United States; and that it is fo near to the City of are Wr 
which being the centre of the Federal Government, will offer the beft examples of, in- 
centives to attain literary eminence. Thefe are only acceffary circumftances towards the ob- 
taining of general encouragement, which muft be gained and preferved by eftablifhing fuitable 
provifions for the improvement of youth in the three important branches of Pbyfcol, Merah 
and Literary education. 

Ш. A constant and fcrupulous attention tà cleanlinefs, wholefome and regular diet, mo- 
derate exercife, and a due proportion of application and relaxation are the means adopted and 
unwearily purfued, in order to preferve the health of youths, efpeciully thofe of a tender age. 

JV. Wiru regard to Morality, the {yftem hitherto purfued will be continued, and if ne- 
ceffary, farther means ufed, to preferve to the College the reputation, of which it is in full 
pofleffion, for this important part of education. — Perfuaded that irreligion and immorality in 
a youth, portend the moft fatal evils to fubfequent periods of life, and threaten even to difturb 
the peace, and corrupt the manners of fociety at large; the directors of this Inftitution open- 
ly profefs that they have nothing fo much at heart as to ji reis virtue and deftroy in their 
pupils the feeds of vice—Happy in the attainment of this fublime object, they would confider 
their fuccefs in this alone, as an ample reward for their inceffant endeavours. | 

V. То anfwer fo defirable а purpofe, and to promote more effectually the grand interefts of 
fociety, no trouble is fpared in the cultivation of fufceptible and tender minds, and enriching 
them with every thing ufeful or ornamental in the feveral branches of literature. The fphere 
of education, in this College, was, for a time, unavoidably contracted; it has expanded itfelf 
gradually, and the College now offers the promifing profpect of being a complete nurfery of 
learning, equal to thofe in the United States whofe inftitution was earlier, and which have 
taught this to emulate their fame. 

J. THe Йоду of the dead languages, ‘that foundation of univerfal knowledge, which, in 
every Academy calculated for the purpofes of extenfive utility, ought to engage a large pro- 
portion of the attention of the profeffors, muft have been indeed cultivated in this with un- 
common application, of which te extraordinary. proficiency of many of its pupils, in fo fbort 
a penod, is an unequivocal proof. 

Vil. Тнв Englifh and French languages come next, and are encouraged both in theory and 
daily practice, no pains being {pared in training up the foreigners to a correct and familiar ufe 
of the former, the natives to that of the latter, (without either negleGing the ftudy of the 

rammatical rules or peculiar beauties of their own) in which the mixture of American and 

rench pupils affords a confiderable sffiftance. —Writing, arithmetic in all its branches, ma. 
thematics, geography, the ufe of the globes, and the art of an а elocution. clofe the 
courfe of inftrudtions hitherto embraced in the College—Seven profeffors of moft reputable 
characters and the ableft in their refpective lines that could be procured, Mhare among them- 
felves, under the prefident’s directions, the feveral branches above-mentioned. 

VUI. Унем the ftudents are advanced in their fcholaftic career, and qualify themfeites for 
the tudy of higher fciences, as hiftory, moral and natural philofophy, thc College will furnith 
able teachers in thefe feveral branches. There is already a provifion made for the teaching of the 

Spanith 
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Spanith language, which, next to the Englifh and French, is confidered as the moft valuable 
in a country, naturally connected by the double tie of neighbaurhood and trade with the 
Spanifh territories: 

IX. ‘fue religion uniformly pra&tifed by the ftudents living in the College is the Remar-Cae 
thelir. But as inttructions in the fciences and morality are equally offered to youths of every 
denomination, in order to obviate the inconveniences, either of breaking in upon the neceffary 
uniformity of difcipline, or of obliging any to be prefent at a different worthip from that of 
their firt cducation; a houle has been provided for boarders profeffing other tenets. In this 
feparate houfe, under the infpeclion of the prefident and a fupervifor appointed by him, the 
ftudents are fubjeéted to the lame rules, (religion excepted) and enjoy the (amc advantages for 
their improvement in fcience with the boarders in the College. 

X. To check the natural propenfity of youths to extravagance, and {ор at once the juh 
complaints of fome parents on this fubject, all boarders fhall wear an uniform drefs, to be his: 
nifhed them by the College on the cheapeft terms, unlefs their parents fhould chufc to take that 
ipu thémfelves, in which cafe they muft fcrupulovfly conform to the due. quality, colour 
and form.. 

XL No ftudent fhall be allowed to Пеер out of the College, or to go abroad during the va- 
cations: The many inconveniences attending that indulgence having induced the directors, 
after mature confideration, finally to adopt this meafure, which, although it may affcét the 
feelings of fonie fund parents, cannot fail of meeting with the applaufe of every one who will 
refle&t on its happy tendency, and of proving unequivocally the difintereftednefs of the admi- 
niftration of the College, when it is confidered that it puts itfelf thereby to a confidcrable ad- 
dition of expence and trouble, merely for the fake of the greatcr improvement of its pupils. 

XIL Tu age for admittance of boarders із from eight to fourteen, though they may, when 
once admitted, continue in the College after that period, till they have completed their edu- 
cation. They muft likewife be previoufly taught to read and write. 

XIII. 'The terms of payment, which is always to be e et in advance, are here 

olls.* Cis, 


annexed :— 
For Board, a - - оо: о 
Tuition, - - - 26 : 67 
Mending linen and ftockings, 4: 0 
Wafhing, - 6; o 


DoGor's fees, remedies and nurfing, 3: o 
Firewood for fchools, - ~ 2: 0 
Pew in church for Catholic fludents, 1: 0——142:67 
Entrance money, - - 4: о 
XIV. For boarders in the feparate houfe, the board will be 132 dollars. The other articles, 
viz. tuition, &c. the fame as above.— This difference in the prices of the two boards will be 
eafily accounted for by the necefbty of renting a houfe for this expreís purpofe and furnifbing 
it with fervants and neceflary articles. 
XV. Every boarder upon his entrance into the College is to bring with him 


Six fhirts, a id отча 

Six pair of ftockin e hat " 

Six pocket-handkerchiele, Three pair of thoes, all quite new. 
Four cravats, — == 


The uniform for the feafon in which he comes, confifling in 
a complete fuit for Sundays and another for week days, 
A filver tumbler and fpoon, 
Two knives and forks, 
A matrafs and a pillow, 
Two pair of fheets and two pillow-cafes, 
Three-blankets and a counterpane or rug. 
Thefe articles will be furnifhed by ti:e College, on demand, and paying immediately their 
amount in advance. XVI. 
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XVI. Tre fame will be required for neccffary advances made to the Students’ during the 
courfe of the year, -which the College will furnith, if requeflcd by parents, they depofiting bee 
forchand a fum of до dollars towards thofe expenditures, for which they will receive credit on 
the :emoval of their children from the College. 

ХҮН, A REGULAR account of board, &c. and articles furnifhed will be exhibited once in 
fix months; and itis earneftly requefted, that immediate remittances be made to the full amount, 
as the circumítances of this inftitution, which for its fupport, depends altogether on the punctu- 
ality of payment, cannot allow any confiderable delay. 1, after two months notice, payment 
be not received, the prefident is directed to fend the pupils home to their parents or friends. 

(SnouLp any parent with to agree for the whole expence of board, tuition and other articles 
fnecificd іп No. 13, together with the cloathing, books, &c, &c. ühder a general price, fo as 
to get rid of every minute account or unea(inefs of mind, he will pay 250 dollars per annum, 
every half-year in advance.—The youths in this cafe muft be furnifhed, upon entrance, in the 
fame manner, as others, with all the articles detailed in No. 15. Апа the College engages to 
geturn to them when they leave it, the half of their original provifiun of linen in perfect order, 
the uniform of the feafon in which they quit it,- with all the other articles which they brought 
with them at their entrance.) 

XVIII. Vocat and inftrumental mufic, drawing and dancing are taught in the College by 
well-qualified mafters, but form a feparate article—to be paid as follows: 

Mufic, e guinca a month, 
Drawing, Nine dollars for three months, 
Dancing, Eight ditto ditto. 

2 UMENTS or books belonging to thefe accomplifhments will, of courfe, form alfo a fc- 

rate charge. 
pi хуу, PARENTS are defired to fix the weekly allowance which they with to be given to their 
children, for their private ufe. 

XX. PantNTSs living at a diflance, will appoint a fafe correfpondent in Baltimore, George- 
town or one of the principal towns in the Ласе of Maryland, who will engage not only to dif- 
Charge the accounts prefented for payment, but alfo to receive the ftudents, if, for any caufe, 
they fhould be obliged to quit the College. 

. Day fcholars are received, and equal attention beftowed on their literary improvement, 
many of whom have eminently diftinguifhed themfelves in their refpective.claffes. 

Тнк terms for fimple tuition, including the two dollars for бге in fchools, are 28 dollars, 67 
cents, paid half-yearly in advance—an account will be furnifhed twice a year for paper, books, 
&c. ufed by them. 


N. B. WHENEVER a ftudent is withdrawn from the College, after entering on a new quarter, 
no deduction will be made for the remaining part of it. © 
GEORGE-TOWN, January 10, 1798. ron ° „2 Cale — 
| Wie RA SDIO, Prod: 


of the College. 
ROBERT PLUNKETT, JOHN ASHTON, 
(Signed) FRANcIS BEESTON, CHARLES SEWALL, > Directors. 
Francis NEALE, : 


A. J. ANTELO DEVEREUX, '98. 
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This eatalogue was issued by Father, Du Bourg on January 
1, 1798, but the particular copy here reproduced bears the original 
signature of Father Leonard Neale, the successor of Father Du 
Bourg, the latter's name being crossed out with the pen. 

It is to be observed from this announcement that students 
were by that time required to live in the college; and also that 
the directors, (still appointed by the ** Corporation of Roman Cath- 
ое Clergymen’’ of Maryland), consisted of Robert Plunkett, first 
president, Francis Beeston, Francis Neale, who was to become the 
seventh president, John Ashton, one of the original trustees to 
take title to the college property, and Charles Sewall. 

In the latter part of the vear 1798 Father Du Bourg made 
preparations to go to Havana, to establish a college there. 

On December 20, 1798, an address signed by James Bankhead, 
William Carroll, John Law and Garrett Barry, students, express- 
ing their own and their fellow students! regret at his departure, 
was presented to Father Du Bourg. Bankhead was from Alex- 
andria, Va., Law and Barry were Washington bovs, and William 
Carroll was a nephew of Bishop Carroll, being a son of Daniel, 
the bishop’s brother. The number of students at this time was 
ninety-five. | | 

At the same time a similar addre:s of regret was signed by 
all the teachers in the college, and presented to the president. It 
was signed by John Wade, who was feneing master, Nieholas À. 
Fenwick, a former early student and a son of James Fenwick, 
Philip Laurenson, Theoph’s Е. Dougherty, Charles Boarman, 
Guillemin, Jeremiah Connor, and Enoch Fenwiek, who had been 
a student in the college before he became a teacher, and afterwards 
became the eleventh president. 

Father Du Bourg replied to these addresses in an appreciative 
letter dated December 24, 1798. 

Father Du Bourg returned from Ilavana to Baltimore, and 
afterwards, in 1815, was consecrated bishop of Louisiana and the 
Floridas. He resigned the bishoprie of New Orleans in 1826, and 
afterwards became archbishop of Besancon in France, where he 
died in 1833. | 

Father Leonard Neale beeame fourth president of the col- 
lege on March 30, 1799. Under his administration, whieh con- 
tinued to October, 1806, a complete college course was arranged. 

On February 24, 1800, the faculty and students of the college 
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joined in a memorial service at Trinity chureh, Georgetown, upon 
the death of Washington. 

The ‘‘Sentinel of Liberty’’ of Georgetown in its issue for 
February 25, 1800, says: ‘‘ About ten o’clock a numerous assembly 
having convened at the Catholic church in this place, religious 
service was commenced. After the solemnities at the church were 
concluded, Master Robert Walsh, a young gentleman of the col- 
lege, draped with badges of mourning, made his appearance on 
a stage covered with black, and delivered, with propriety and 
spirit, an ingenious and eloquent academic eulogium. Не was 
succeeded by a second young orator, Master Dominick Lynch, who 
recited with animation a pathetic elegy. The music then com- 
meneed, and in a few minutes the audience retired." 

The address of Robert Walsh and the elegy delivered by 
Dominick Lynch have both been preserved. 

By the year 1801 seven students were taking advantage of 
the full college course established by Father Neale and were 
formed into a college senior class, studying logic, metaphysics and 
ethics in connection with other higher branches of the college 
course. 

The rules of discipline introduced by Father Neale were so 
rigid as to cause many parents to withdraw their sons from the 
college, and although the standard of studies was raised the num- 
ber of students was very much reduced under his administration. 

Among the prominent pupils who entered about this time were 
Joseph Merrick of Maryland, entered in 1799; James Ord, son of 
George IV and his wife Mrs. Fitzherbert, who entered in 1800, 
and finished the course in 1806; Major Plaeedus Ord and Dr. 
James L. Ord, his sons, entered the college in 1835; John Ord, 
entered in 1850; and James C. Ord, a son of Dr. James L. Ord, 
entered in 1864. In 1801 Stephen Parry, a gifted and noted 
student, entered, and in 1804 eame Joseph H. Clarke. 

On June 21, 1805, Bishop Carroll, under authority granted 
by Pope Pius VII, apopinted Father Robert Molyneux, superior 
of the Society of Jesus in the United States, with the powers of 
provincial, and nearly all the ex-Jesuits renewed their vows and 
were reunited with the society under Father Gruber, the general 
in Russia, where the suppression had not been effective. During 
this and the following year the Jesuits quietly re-entered into pos- 
session of their property, although the society was not fully re- 
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stored until Pope Pius VII did so by his brief of August 7, 1814, 
and its property was not formally conveyed back until 1816. After 
the reorganization of the society Father Neale retired in Septem- 
ber, 1806. 

The Rt. Rev. Leonard Neale, D. D., was born at Port Tobacco, 
Maryland, October 15, 1746. Like other young Catholic Mary- 
landers he was sent abroad for his college education. While in 
Europe he entered the Society of Jesus, and after the suppression 
he went to England, and thence to South America, where he la- 
bored as a missionary for many years, returning to the United 
States in the nineties. When selected president of Georgetown 
College in 1799 he had already been selected by the pope as coadju- 
tor bishop of the see of Baltimore. Upon the death of Archbishop 
Carroll in 1815 he became second archbishop of Baltimore, and 
died at Georgetown June 15, 1817. | 

On October 1st, 1806, Father Robert Molyneux, who had been 
the second president of the college, and was subsequently the 
first superior of the Jesuits in the United States after the restora- 
tion, became fifth president. When he entered upon his term of 
office he found the number of students much reduced, due in part, 
no doubt, to the establishment of St. Mary's Seminary in Balti- 
more, which Bishop Carroll had founded and put in the hands of 
the fathers of the order of Sulpitians. 

Father Molyneux bent his energies towards completing the 
north building, and he had the happiness of seeing this accom- 
plished in 1808 before his death. 

In 1807 there were only forty students in the college. During 
this year the course in mathematies was recast and greatly 
strengthened by James Wallace, one of the best mathematicians 
belonging to the society. 

During Father Molyneux's second term the college grounds 
were slightly inereased by the purchase of several small pieces of 
land, and the number of students began to increase, caused by the 
improvements to the buildings and grounds and by judicious ad- 
vertising. 

Rev. Robert Molyneux, S. J., was born in England in 1738 
and entered the Society of Jesus in 1757. In the latter part of 
the year 1808, his health being much impaired, he retired from the 
presidency of Georgetown, and died there on February 9, 1809. 

On December 10, 1808, Rev. William Matthews, S. J., who had 
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been an early student and afterwards for several years a teacher 
in the college, became sixth president, and served a little more 
than a vear. 

The Georgetown **Museum and Advertiser"! of January 21, 
1819, contains an article praising the college, which is described 
as ‘‘a seminary established on an extensive scale and liberal prin- 
eiples. The building is spacious, being capable of accommodating 
200 students. The professors are men of learning and science 
who attend not only to the mental improvement of those committed 
to their charge, but also closely inspect their moral conduct." In 
a letter published April 10, 1809, concerning the publie examina- 
tions of the students at Georgetown College, particular mention is 
made of their pronunciation of Latin. 

Among the students this year were Charles Boarman and 
William W. Coreoran. Young Boarman was a son of Mr. Charles 
Boarman, a professor in the college, and afterwards entered the 
navy, reaching the rank of rear-admiral. He died in 1879. Young 
Corcoran finished his course at the college in 1811, and afterwards 
attained great prominence in Washington as a banker, philanthro- 
pist and benefactor and patron of arts and letters. He was also 
a benefactor of Georgetown College and was the first president of 
the alumni society in 1881 and 1882. He died in Washington in 
1888. 

Under Father Matthews the college aided in the establishment 
of its first off-shoot, the New York Literary Institute; and after 
he left Georgetown he became pastor of St. Patrick’s church in 
Washington and gave to the Society of Jesus ground for the 
erection of an academy which afterwards developed into Gonzaga 
College, Georgetown’s second offshoot. 

Father Matthews was born in Charles county, Maryland, in 
1770, and was long connected with Georgetown College as student, 
teacher and president. He died in Washington on April 30, 1854. 
He was an uncle of Judge William M. Merrick and the brillua. 
Richard T. Merrick, who did so much for the college which was 
their alma mater, and also for the Sehool of Law. 

Rey. Francis Neale, S. J., who had been a teacher in the col- 
lege, succeeded Father Matthews, and became seventh president 
on January 11, 1810. He served nearly three years. Although 
pious, able and zealous, and a gentleman of courtly manners, he 
was not fitted for the position of president, and the college de- 
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clined during his administration, the number of students being 
reduced to sixteen by the end of his term. This condition may 
have been due in some degree to the ‘‘hard times’’ which prevailed 
in the United States during the two or three years preceding the 
war of 1812. During his term he added about forty, acres to the 
college ground. 

One of the noteworthy events of Father Francis Neale’s ad- 
ministration was the institution at the college on December 9, 1810, 
of the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, which is fully treated in 
another chapter of this book. 

Father Francis Neale devoted the remainder of his life after 
he ceased to be president of Georgetown College to pastoral duties 
in Virginia, Maryland and Washington, and died at St. Thomas’ 
Manor, Maryland, December 20, 1837, at the age of eighty-two. 

Father John Anthony Grassi, S. J., succeeding Father Francis 
Neale, became eighth president of the college on October 1, 1812, 
and served until June 28th, 1817, presiding during nearly five 
of the most eventful and fruitful vears in the early history of the 
institution. 

Students immediately began to enter in encouraging numbers. 
One of the most promising students of this period was Edward 
Kavanaugh, of Maine, who was enrolled on Oetober 26, 1812, and 
remained for several years until he finished the college course. 
He afterwards achieved great-distinetion in his native state of 
Maine, where he was successively member of the legislature, mem- 
ber of the national congress, president of the state senate, and 
aeting governor in 1843-44. ' 

Other students to enter in Ос{оһег, 1812, were Charles and 
George Dinnies of New York, who, in 1817, received the bacca- 
laureate degree—the first two degrees conferred by Georgetown 
under authority of the act of congress of 1815. 

Thomas Finegan, who afterwards became a Jesuit, Charles 
James Faulkner of Virginia, Benjamin and John Latrobe, sons 
of the architect of the Baltimore Cathedral, and many other stu- 
dents entered during the autumn, twelve coming on Christmas 
eve from St. Mary’s county, Maryland; so that by January 1, 
1813, there were forty-two boarders, a greater number than for 
several years, and a number of day scholars; and before the end 
of the school year there were fifty-nine boarders. 

In 1813 the faculty under Father Grassi consisted of Father 
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Francis Neale, vice-rector, Father Ladaviere, Brother McElroy, 
and Messrs. Bowling, Clarke and Redmored. 

Father Grassi, although president, taught the mathematics. 

On August 29, 1813, James Ryder entered, and on December 
13th of the same year, Thomas F. Mulledy came from Virginia, 
both of them destined to be distinguished presidents of the college 
in later years, and to devote most of their lives, side by side, to 
the upbuilding of the grand old institution. By the end of Decem- 
ber, 1813, there were sixty-nine boarders in the college. 

Many improvements were made to the interior of the college 
buildings in 1813, at a cost of nearly three thousand dollars; and 
in 1814 a fine hand-ball alley of brick was erected between the two 
college buildings on the site now occupied by the Healy building. 
Hand-ball was then, and for many years continued to be, the prin- 
cipal athletic sport of the students. After the demolition of the 
old alleys to prepare for the erection of the Healy building in the 
late seventies, hand-ball died out; but it has been revived recently 
and several fine alleys have been built. 

On September 6, 1813, Father Grassi caused the following 
announcement to be made in the National Intelligencer: 

‘‘Georgetown College. 

‘Тһе publie are respectfully informed that schools have com- 
menced the Ist inst., and will continue as usual; the existing state 
of affairs leaving no apprehension of any further disturbance. 

' Sept. 6, 1813. JOHN Gnassr."' 

“The existing state of affairs" referred to the prospects of 
settling the trouble with England. Father Grassi's hopes were 
not well founded, for about a year later, August 24, 1814, the 
British troops entered Washington, and burned the capitol, white 
house, treasury and many other buildings. Fortunately the col- 
lege did not suffer, though at one time the troops were very near it. 

At the final examination in 1814 Robert Durkee carried off 
the highest honors, with Charles Dinnies and Aloysius Young next 
in merit. The college opened as usual on September 1, 1814. 

The year 1815 was one of great moment to Georgetown Col- 
lege, for in that year the congress of the United States granted to 
the college the authority to confer degrees, and thereby raised it 
to the rank of a university. 

William Gaston, Georgetown’s first son, had come to congress 
as the representative of his native state of North Carolina, and 
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it was his privilege to present the petition which resulted in the 
passage of the law. | 

“It was a graceful and filial tribute to Georgetown College 
that the Act of Congress raising the institution to the rank of a 
university should have been introduced by its former distinguished 
student, William Gaston. The annals of Congress for the year 
1815 contain an account of the transaction. On the 27th of Janu- 
ary of that year," says Mr. J. Fairfax McLaughlin, ** Mr. Gaston 
arose in his place in the House and presented in fitting terms the 
petition of the President and Direetors of Georgetown College to 
be invested with the authority to confer the usual academical 
honors and collegiate degrees on those who, by their proficiency 
in the arts and sciences and in the attainments of scholarship, 
might be found deserving of such distinctions. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Distriet of Columbia, and passed 
the House on the 4th of February. It was sent the same day for 
concurrence to the Senate, but there it was referred to a select 
committee—Goldsborough, of Maryland; Fromentin, of Louisiana, 
and Horsey, of Delaware. They kept it in their hands during the 
greater part of the month, and it was feared the committee might 
amend it injudiciously; but, thanks to Mr. Gaston and the intrinsic 
merits of the case, any latent bigotry which might have been at 
work was removed, and it was reported without amendment. by 
Mr. Goldsborough on the 23d of February, received its third read- 
ing on the 27th and passed the Senate on the same day.’’ 

The act was approved by President Madison on March 1, 1815, 
and is as follows: 


"AN ACT 


“CONCERNING THE COLLEGE OF GEORGETOWN, IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


' Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, That it 
shall and may be lawful for such persons as now are, or from time 
to time may be, the President and Directors of the College of 
Georgetown, within the District of Columbia, to admit any of the 
Students belonging to said College, or other persons meriting 
academical honors, to any degree in the faculties, arts, sciences, 
and liberal professions, to which persons are usually admitted in 
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other Colleges or Universities of the United States; and to issue 
in an appropriate form the diplomas or certificates which may 
be requisite to testify the admission to such degrees. 
‘“LANGDON CHEVES, 
‘‘Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
**Jonw GAILLARD, 
‘‘President pro tempore of the Senate. 
'* March 1, 1815. *'* Approved, 
«James MapIson.”’ 


There were many defects in this law, but it served well its 
purpose until the formal incorporation of the university by another 
act of congress in 1844. 

In 1815 the first scholarship at Georgetown was established 
by a generous bequest of Mr. Darnall of Frederick, Maryland. 

The eommencement of 1815 was held on July 28th, but no 
degrees were conferred, nor for the next two years, there being 
no students to complete the full college course leading to the A. B. 
until 1817. The class of poetry, or sophomore, was the highest 
class in 1815. 

In May, 1815, Archbishop Carroll visited for the last time the 
college which he had founded. | 

Heretofore most of the students had been from Washington 
and Georgetown, or from Maryland, Virginia, and other southern 
states, but in 1815 they began to come in considerable numbers 
from the north; and on the opening day, September 1, 1815, eighty 
students were entered. 

In the ‘‘Chorograplical and Statistical Description of the 
District of Columbia," written by David B. Warden in 1816, dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Custis, and published in Paris, the author says: 
“The Catholic college of Georgetown erected and supported by 
subscription, was commenced in the vear 1790 under the direction 
of the incorporated Clergy of the State of Maryland. . . . The 
present professors are young men destined for the Chureh who 
have not a fixed salary. An Italian from Milan, who gives lessons 
in Natural Philosophy, conducted us through the establishment 
and pointed out objects of curiosity, among which is a species of 
orrery and armillary sphere erected by his own hand. . . . The 
dress consists of a plain coat and pantaloons of blue cloth with 
yellow buttons, and a waisteoat of red cloth or kerseymere. 
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To be admitted as a pensioner the student must be a Roman Cath- 
olic. ‘If a Protestant he boards in a house convenient to the Col- 
lege, where he enjoys equal advantages with the Catholies, except 
as to admission to the instruetions and exercises of the Catholie 
religion, to which, without express orders, none but Roman Catho- 
lies are admitted—the necessary result of giving education to youth 
intended to be brought up in different systems of religion.’’ 

On April 3, 1816, by deed of Leonard Neale, archbishop of 
Baltimore, acting for himself and on behalf of the **Corporation 
of Roman Catholie Clergymen’’ of Maryland, transferred the old 
Jesuit estates, including Georgetown College and its grounds, to 
John Anthony Grassi, S. J., superior of the Maryland mission and 
president of Georgetown College, for the Society of Jesus. 

The college up to this time had been, nominally at any rate, 
under the direction of the ‘‘Incorporated Clergy of Maryland."' 

*"heneeforth,"" says J. Fairfax McLaughlin, ‘‘it was a Jesuit 
College, of which Andrew White was pioneer, John Carroll was 
founder, and Leonard Neale was restorer.’’ 

The scholastic year of 1816-17 opened auspiciously. From an 
article in volume 16 of the College Journal we learn that under 
Father Grassi, Father John McElroy, S. J., was treasurer, Rev. 
James Wallace professor of mathematics, natural philosophy and 
chemistry, Rev. R. Baxter professor of languages and polite lit- 
erature, the tutors were James Neale, Thomas Downing, John 
Kelly, Philip Smith and Joseph Moberly, and the prefects were 
Thomas Mulledy and Stephen Dubuisson. 

More than a hundred students were entered, and besides the 
two students in the senior class the other classes were as follows: 
Rhetoric 11, poetry 10, grammar 20, rudiments 20, preparatory to 
rudiments 17, elementary 23. Thomas Mulledy, beside being ‘a 
prefect, was in rhetoric; James Ryder and George Fenwick were 
in poetry. 

During this scholastic year Father Grassi, whose health was 
giving away under his arduous labors of presiding and teaching, 
retired, and went abroad, appointing Father Benedict J. Fenwick, 
S. J., to sueceed him. | 

During this year ‘‘The Washington Seminary,’’ afterwards 
and now Gonzaga College, the second off-shoot of Georgetown, was 
established in Washington by the Society of Jesus, the ground 
being given by Father William Matthews, S. J., formerly president 
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of Georgetown and then reetor of St. Patrick's church in Wash- 
ington. 

Father Grassi, who did so much for Georgetown College, was 
born in Rome, September 10, 1775, and entered the Society of 
Jesus in Russia in 1799. He spent some time at Stonyhurst, 
England, and became thoroughly familiar with the English lan- 
guage and system of edueation. In 1810 he came to the United 
States to become superior of the Jesuits. 

On June 28th, 1871, when he retired from the presidency of 
Georgetown College, he went to Rome, expecting to return to the 
college, but he never came back to America. Several years after 
his departure he sent many pictures and works of art to the col- 
lege. 

He had a brilliant ecclesiastical career in Italy, and died at 
Rome, December 12, 1849. 

On the 28th day of June, 1817, Rev. Father Grassi was sue- 
ceeded as president of Georgetown College by Rev. Benediet J. 
Fenwiek, S. J., who has been mentioned by various writers of 
college history as the most capable president in the entire succes- 
sion down to his time. Аз an old student of the college Father 
Fenwick appeared to appreciate more fully than most of his prede. 
cessors the actual needs of the students, and as a teacher of con- 
siderable experience he also understood the true relation of teacher 
and pupil. Asa builder of Catholic educational institutions he was 
not without celebrity, for prior to his appointment to Georgetown 
College he had at one time directed the affairs of the New York 
Literary Institution, which had been founded by Rev. Father Kohl- 
man and then was an academic school of high rank. 

But Father Fenwick was not to remain long as president of 
Georgetown. He was sent here to re-establish and build up the 
college, which appears to have fallen in a declining way; just as 
Father Ryder was called for the same purpose about twenty-five 
years afterwards, and Father Maguire after him, and Father 
Healy at a still later period. Sueh men as Father Fenwick were 
too few in his time, henee his services were in constant demand 
for the upbuilding of the church and its institutions in different 
parts of the eountry. He remained at Georgetown only about 
one year and then was sent by his superiors to other fields. 

While at Georgetown it was Father Fenwick’s fortune to pre- 
side over the exercises of the first commencement of the college at 
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which degrees were conferred in conformity with the act passed 
in 1815. ‘‘There were present,’’ says a Georgetown diary in de- 
scribing the exercises and the conferring of the first bachelor 
degrees on Charles Dinnies and George Dinnies of New York, ‘‘an 
immense crowd of spectators, and a goodly number returned home, 
who could not find places. And there was also an exceedingly "e 
band of music which gave their services for the occasion. "' 

‘“In addition," says the same account, extracts from which were 





Rev. Benedict J. Fenwick, S. J., 
1817-1818: 1822-1823. 


printed in a recent number of the College Journal, ‘‘there was a 
Latin and a’ French ode, a Greek selection, pieces in English, a 
parliamentary debate of the fourteenth year of George the Second, 
a discourse in praise of literature by Thomas Lee of Maryland, 
and some congressional speeches.’’ From this narrative and 
others bearing on the same event we learn that Charles Dinnies’ 
ode was on the subject of ‘‘Patriotism,’’ and also that he delivered 
the introductory address. 

The other participants in this pioneer Georgetown commence- 
ment, so far as accounts disclose, were Henry Gough, of Maryland. 
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After the close of the academic session in 1820, Father Kohl- 
mann was succeeded as president of the college by Rev. Father 
Enoch Fenwick, S. J., who entered on the performance of his 
duties in September and who, like his immediate predecessor, 
served two years. 

Father Kohlmann was born in Alsace, July 13, 1771, hence was 
nearly fifty years old when he was made president of the college. 
He was ordained priest in 1796, and became a member of the Soci- 
ety of the Sacred Heart, which during the period of suppression 
kept alive the spirit of the Society of Jesus. When the edict of 
Pope Pius VII permitted the latter society to receive new members 
in Russia he entered the novitiate, and in 1870, after labors in 
Germany, Holland and England, he came to this country and 
worked in missions among the Germans of central and southern 
Pennsylvania. Later on he was for several years connected with 
the missions in New York, where he founded St. Patrick's cathe- 
dral, and a school of high character which took the name of the New 
York Literary Institution. He also brought the Ursuline nuns 
from Ireland to America. On one occasion Father Kohlmann re- 
fused to divulge the name of a person from whom he received a 
watch in the confessional, and for this the deputy attorney general 
sought to have him imprisoned for contempt of court; but DeWitt 
Clinton decided that the revelation of the penitent to his confessor 
was a sacred and privileged communication. During the latter 
part of his life Father Kohlmann returned to Europe and taught 
moral philosophy in the Roman College. He died April 10, 1836. 

Rev. Enoch Fenwick, S. J., became president of Georgetown 
College on September 16, 1820. His term of office was quite brief, 
but during its period he introduced some important regulations 
in the college life, dividing the scholastic year definitely into two 
terms, from September 15 to December 23, and from after the holi- 
days to July 22. He also made more definite organization of the 
six classes—rudiments, three grammar, humanities and rhetoric. 
Each master was to teach Greek, Latin, French and English in his 
own class, and take the next highest class at the end of the year. 
Father Fenwick also sought to attract students to the college, and 
to that end caused a prospectus to be printed and extensively cir- 
eulated, calling the attention of parents to the superior advantages 
of the college under his charge; and he also caused advertisements 
to be printed in various newspapers and in every way endeavored 
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to promote the welfare and growth of the institution. Under the 
strict regulations enforced by him several incompetent students 
were dropped from the roll, so that at the end of his first year the 
total attendance was less than eighty. Rev. Father Carey was 
vice-president under Father Fenwick, while Father Baxter was 
his prefect of studies, and also taught the class in rhetorie. Father 
Thomas C. Levins taught mathematies and natural philosophy, 
Father Van de Velde, rhetorie, and Father Finnegan, humanities. 
Several other teachers of less note were assigned to the lower 
classes. 

The annual commencement in 1821 was held July 27, and on 
that oeeasion the baehelor degree was conferred on one graduate, 
master degree on one candidate, Rev. John Fairclough, and the 
degree of doctor of laws on the Rev. John Tuomy. "These were the 
first degrees higher than that of A. B. to be conferred by George- 
town College. 

In speaking of the commencement in 1821, the College Journal 
(У. 16, P. 120) says: ‘‘We are told that for the commencement, 
as on every other important occasion, the custom of appearing in 
full uniform was rigorous. In winter it consisted of a blue coat, 
striped pantaloons and light-eolored waisteoat; in summer light 
colored pantaloons were worn. 

** At that time the Georgetown commencement was the event 
of the year in Washington, and it was customary for the president 
to attend and distribute premiums. President Monroe did not 
fail on this occasion to keep the custom which had been observed 
by his four predecessors. 

** Besides the numerous friends who thronged the college hall 
on this occasion many senators and representatives appeared to 
witness the closing exercises of the year. "These consisted chiefly 
of an original drama in two aets, written in imitation of Shake- 
speare's *Julius Caesar,' and delivered with becoming solemnity 
by the company of youthful authors. An address in Greek, two 
Latin poems, a French soliloquy, and a number of speeches and 
poems in English, completed the long list. But this pleasing, 
though to us bewildering, combination of ancient and modern 
sweets was not the sole element that captured the tastes of the 
august audience, for we are told that the musie was even the chief 
feature of the entertainment, being the best to be had in the neigh- 
borhood. The marine band, which was celebrated even at that 
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early date, performed on this occasion and at each commencement 
for some time afterward, until the establishment of the Philhar- 
monie Society in the college. 

“Thus it was in the old days at Georgetown. The strange 
union of quaint uniforms, Latin lvries and bursts of Grecian elo- 
quence has long sinee passed away ; the Philharmonie Society, the 
massive folding doors and the flower-bedecked arches are things 
of the past. But the sprightly earnestness of those days will live 
on in the spirit of the college learning and college discipline for 
many long years to come, and those who will be students of George- 
town a century hence will have no less eause than we to look back 
with interest and pride to the pioneer days of alma mater."' 

The next academic session opened September 15, 1821, and 
ended July 29, 1822, with the customary exercises, which are thus 
described by a contemporary writer: *'In place of the speeches 
by others, original deelamations were given; the addresses were 
original, the very music that resounded through the intervals was 
given by the college band. АЁ this time the baccalaureate in arts 
was conferred on John Faulkner of New York, Lewis W. Jenkins 
of Maryland and Edward Lyneh of Virginia, while George E. 
Ironside and William Powers received the degree of doctor of 
laws. There were also two valedictorians, L. W. Jenkins and 
John Faulkner."' 

Father Enoch Fenwiek's term as president of the college 
ended on September 14, 1822, when the twelfth president entered 
on his duties. Father Fenwick was a brother of Bishop Fenwick. 
He was one of the earliest students at Georgetown, taught there 
from 1798 to 1805, and while a voung man entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1806 and was ordained priest by Bishop Neale on March 
12, 1808. Soon afterwards he was appointed by Archbishop Car- 
roll to the rectorship of St. Peter's ehurch, Baltimore, where he 
remained several vears and was actively engaged in advancing 
the work on the new cathedral, making collections for it throughout 
the diocese under Archbishops Carroll, Neale and Maréchal. At 
Georgetown he proved an efficient president and the college pros- 
pered under his administration of its affairs. He died there on 
November 25, 1827, at the age of forty-eight vears. 

Rev. Father Benedict J. Fenwick began his second term as 
president of the college about the middle of September, 1822, suc- 
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ceeding his brother, and continued in that office until 1825, when he 
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in turn was succeded by Rev. Father Dubuisson. In the college life 
during Father Fenwick's second term there were few noteworthy 
events for our record; the classes were sinall—too small even for 
that period — and there was little except the routine of college life 
to vary the eourses of the months from one year to another. In 
1823 there was no graduating class, henee the annual function of 
commencement was robbed of its most interesting feature. 

At the beginning of the next scholastic year, 1823-24, some 
changes were made in the faculty, and Father Francis Dzierozinsky 
became vice-president and treasurer of the college. Father Baxter 
was continued as prefect of studies and also taught the class in 
moral philosophy. As in the last year rhetoric and the lower 
classes in rudiments were taught by Messrs. Van de Velde, Mob- 
berly and Callaghan. 

At the annual commencement held July 28, 1824, ‘‘there were 
five hundred in the audience. In addition the day was made mem- 
orable by the visit of General LaFayette to the college, accom- 
panied by a regiment of cavalry. And it was on the day of the 
parade in honor of this famous soldier that the students of Colum- 
bian (now George Washington) University attempted to prevent 
the Georgetown men taking precedence of them in the line, where 
place had been assigned them. But it seems they reckoned with- 
out their host, for with a savage warwhoop, it is chronicled, the 
stout clan of Georgetown hurled them back, though in the conflict 
they lost their banners, capturing in return the much-prized stream- 
er of the Columbian men. However, a few days later some stu- 
dents descried the Georgetown flag hanging from the window of 
a house on Bridge street, and easily got possession of it again, 
whereupon they returned the captured Columbian trophies, and in 
commemoration of the affair had a fine banner painted by an artist 
named Simpson, with the arms of the college on one side and an 
eagle on the other, bearing the motto, ‘nemini cedimus.’ 

*'The reception given to LaFayette on this occasion seems to 
have impressed him very much, for on his return to France we find 
that he made it the topic of some remarks in the national assembly 
at Paris. And indeed one can hardly see how it could be other- 
wise, for the hospitality of Georgetown is proverbial, and at that 
time of the year the buildings with their beautiful setting of foliage, 
the Potomac winding away in the distance, the majestic green-clad 
hills of Virginia must have seemed particularly beautiful to him." 
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At the commencement held July 28, 1825, three hundred per- 
sons were present. ‘‘These commencements,” says the College 
Journal for June, 1907, **were always attended by some of the 
highest dignitaries of the state and at the commencement of July 
28, 1825, the president of the United States came with the secre- 
tary of state, while the diplomatie corps was fully represented, as 
were the army and navy. Upon this occasion the baccalaureate 
was awarded to D. R. Woodley of Virginia and Adolphus Legendee 
of Louisiana. ‘After the exercises were finished,’ says the Na- 
tional Journal, ‘the president of the United States with readiness 
and satisfaction, at the request of the president of the college, con- 
sented to distribute the premiums to those to whom they had been 
assigned; and if we can augur from the faces of the innocent 
youths, the favor and kind feeling which his benevolent countenance 
expressed will never be eradicated from their minds.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
1825— 1851. 


The term of office of the Rev. Father Stephen Larigaudelle 
Dubuisson, S. J., as the thirteenth president in the notable and 
noble succession of Georgetown College presidents, began in Sep- 
tember, 1825, and ended with his resignation on July 7, 1826. At 
that time only about thirty-five students were in attendance, but 
under him the college had a faculty of eight members, a sufficient 
number for the time, and like himself each of his associates was a 
teacher of much note. "Their names and duties may be mentioned 
as follows: Rev. William Feiner, prefect of studies and professor 
of theology and German; Rev. Francis Dzierozynski, professor of 
moral philosophy; Samuel Newton, professor of natural philos- 
ophy and mathematies; James Van de Velde, professor of poetry ; 
Thomas S. Finnegan, professor of rhetoric; and Joseph Mobberly, 
James Callaghan and Dennis Donlevy, auxiliary teachers. 

The students, and they were not many, sought few diversions 
and applied themselves diligently to their studies. In the early 
part of April, 1826, an exhibition was given consisting mainly of 
declamations, the reading of poems and other similar exercises. 
Those who took part in this exhibition were George W. Anderson, 
who gave an original discourse on ‘‘ Virtue"; Thomas Walsh, who 
recited а poem on ‘Тһе Study of History;" Alexander Dimitry, 
the subject of whose declamation was ‘‘Soliloquy on Marius"! (in 
later years Mr. Dimitry became still more actively interested in 
the college life, and received the honorary degree of LL. D. in 
1859. <A sketch of his life will be found in another volume of this 
work); Robert J. Brent, LL. D. 54, whose address was on “А 
Monarchy and a Republic Compared"'; and Solomon Hillen, whose 
ode was on ‘ Freedom." 

On July 4, 1826, the college celebrated Independence day, the 
officers, faculty and students taking part in the exercises which 
were held in the hall and consisted of musie, the reading of the 
declaration of independence by Theodeors Jenkins, ’26, and an ora- 
tion by James P. Deery of the District of Columbia. Besides these 
diversions the students frequently found recreation in excursions 
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to various points along the Potomae and during the year they 
joined with the faculty in extending weleome to several notables 
of the church, the archbishop of Baltimore, Bishop Fenwick, a for- 
mer president of the college, Rev. John Dubois, founder of Mount 
St. Mary's College, Maryland, and afterward bishop of New York, 
and Rev. Simon G. Bruté. 

Rev. Father Dubuisson, whose presidency of Georgetown Col- 
lege covered less than a full year, was born at Saint, Domingo, 
October 21, 1786, and was educated in France, where he was pre- 
pared for military career; but his personal inclinations led to a 
more pious life in the church, and when Napoleon caused Pope 
Pius VII to be seized and imprisoned he rebelled against the ini- 
quitous practice, resigned his commission, abandoned the pleasures 
of the court and came to America, where, in 1815, he entered the 
Society of Jesus. He then taught several years at Georgeown, 
later studied theology, and in 1822 was ordained and appointed 
assistant rector of St. Patrick’s church in Washington. Three 
vears afterward he became president of the college and after his 
resignation sailed almost immediately for Europe to prosecute 
further studies in Rome. In 1829 he returned to this country and 
in 1831 became rector of Trinity church, Georgetown; and at the 
same time he taught Freneh in the college. After two years he 
was sent to the missions in Pennsylvania, but soon again went to 
Rome. On his return, in 1838, he became pastor of a church in 
Alexandria, but eventually went back to Europe and lived some 
years in Turin and Toulouse. He died at Pau, August 15, 1864. 

Next after Father Dubuisson in the presidential succession 
came the Rev. Father William Feiner, S. J., who under his prede- 
cessor had been prefect of studies and professor of philosophy 
and German. Like Father Dubuisson he too was of foreign birth, 
a man of superior attainments and well qualified for the office he 
filled during the next three vears. He entered upon his duties in 
the early part of July, 1826, and on the 26th day of the same 
month he conducted the exercises of commencement day at the 
college, which were attended by a very large audience, several hun- 
dred invitations having been sent out and nearly every one ac- 
cepted. 

The exercises were of the usual character of the times, ora- 
tions and essays by students and graduates. The class of 726 
eontained three members, each of whom received the degree of A. B. 
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For the year 1826-27 there were changes in the faculty in sume 
respects and James А. Neill became prefect of studies in place of 
Father Feiner. Another new name of the faculty roll was that of 
James Gartland, teacher of rudiments and humanities. Naturally 
the number of students was small, but then the college was hardly 
more than ten years advanced beyond what may be called the end 
of the formative period of its history. One of the students at 
this session was William M. Merrick, on whom in 1875 the uni- 

versity conferred its honorary degree of LL. D., and who for many 
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years afterward was closely identified with the college and its 
Society of Alumni. | 

In 1827 the commencement was held July 30, and among the 
guests of the occasion was President Adams. On that account 
the exercises were somewhat more elaborate than usual. The 
valedictory address was given by Solomon Hillen of Maryland, 
afterward mayor of Baltimore. Four degrees of A. B. were con- 
ferred at this commencement. | 

During the vacation which followed the last commencement day | 
the president and his counsellors made an effort to secure a larger 
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student attendance for the next year and inserted an advertisement 
in the newspapers setting forth the advantages of the college and 
offering to receive pupils at the tuition rate of five dollars a year 
and fifty dollars a year for half boarders. But this expedient 
was only partially successful in its results, and when the school 
opened in September the number of students was much less than 
the faculty had reason to expect in view of the high standing of 
the institution in the edueational world; and no publie exercises 
were held at the end of the academic year in 1828, although exam- 
inations were held, premiums for merit were awarded and several 
of the students delivered orations. 

Again during the next summer vacation the college course was 
publicly advertised with the view of attracting students, and the 
terms offered were one hundred and fifty dollars per year for 
board, instruction, books and stationery, washing and mending, 
and the charge for half boarders was fixed at sixty-five dollars 
for the year. As must be seen these were not prosperous times in 
the history of the college, but there was ample reason for it all, 
and in view of the unfortunate state of all Jesuit institutions at 
the time it is only surprising that the college was able to continue 
its great work of education under such disadvantages. But in 
the course of a few more years Georgetown took new life and 
several of her fathers were sent to Rome to receive special in- 
struction in the art of teaching; then again to return and become 
a part of the new and reorganized faculty. This was done in 1828, 
and late in December of that year Fathers Thomas F. Mulledy, 
William McSherry and Aloysius Young came back to Georgetown 
with an excellent equipment for their chosen work. Father Mul- 
ledy was at once made prefect of studies and professor of philos- 
ophy, Father Young was appointed professor of rhetoric and 
poetry and Father McSherry ‘was assigned to teach humanities. 
Their duties were begun early in January. James Gartland, a 
former teacher, was continued as director of the lower classes, 
and Brother Joseph P. Mobberly had retired from the college after 
having taught in various capacities from about 1814 to 1827. He 
died at the college October 3 of the year last mentioned. 

Rev. Father Feiner, president of the college, died January 9, 
1829, his health having been broken by the burden of his duties, 
as also has that of many of those who have come after him in the 
presidential office. He was a native of Poland and one of the 
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Jesuit fathers who came from Russia to assist in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Society of Jesus in America. 

The next president of Georgetown College was the Rev. John 
William Besehter, S. J., whose official duties began March 31, 1829, 
and continued until about the beginning of the scholastic year in 
September following. It was therefore his pleasant duty to con- 
duet the exereises of the commencement, when President Jackson 
had been invited to be present. Under Father Beschter the col- 
lege was more prosperous than in several of the immediately pre- 
ceding years and the rolls contained the names of forty-five stu- 
dents. One of the pupils of this year was the late William F. 
Clarke, afterward Father Clarke, S. J., and among the others were 
James MeSherry and Samuel Mulledy. 

When President Andrew Jackson was invited to attend the 
annual commencement in July, 1829, he was visited by Bishop 
Fenwiek in company with Father Beschter, and he received his 
guests with generous cordiality. He readily consented to attend 
the exercises and even gratified his visitors by promising to enter 
his son as a student at the college; but on account of sickness the 
president was unable to attend. The day, however, was one of 
gratifying success and found another guest present as acceptable 
perhaps as the distinguished president. Archbishop Whitfield of 
Baltimore was on the platform in the college chapel with Father 
Beschter and the faculty and distributed the medals and premiums 
among the successful competitors. 

Father Beschter was born about 1770. He came to Maryland 
in 1808 and soon afterward was appointed master of novices, later 
was employed in various works of the Society of Jesus, including 
his brief term as president of the college, and later took part in 
the work of the missions. He died at Paradise, Penn., January 4, 
1849, at the age of 79 years. He was a writer of considerable note 
on religious subjects. His work, ‘‘The Blessed Reformation: 
Martin Luther Portrayed by Himself," was published in Phila- 
delphia in 1818. | 

Father Thomas Е. Mulledy, S. J., became president of George- 
town College on September 14, 1829. His first important work 
and one which had great influence for good in subsequent vears 
was to radieally reform and reorganize the courses of study, a 
duty which was immediately charged upon his very capable prefect 
of studies, the Rev. Father James Е. Ryder, who also at the same 
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time was vice-president of the college, afterward its president, 
and to whom belongs the honor of having founded the Philodemic 
Society, one of the most beneficial student organizations of the 
college in all subsequent years of its history. 

Besides having established a revised curriculum Father Mul- 
ledy raised the standard of the college to a higher plane and sur- 
rounded his administration with a superior corps of professors 
and teachers, some of whom had been a part of the faculty in 
former years and others who were new elements of the teaching 
foree and eminently qualified for the duties to which they were 
respectively assigned. The composition of the faculty at this 
time was as follows: Father James F. Neale and Father Dennis 
Donlevy, professors of natural philosophy; Father B. A. Young, 
professor of logie and mental philosophy; Father James F. Ryder, 
Father Dzierozynski and Father William MeSherry, professors of 
theology; Father J. A. Lopez, professor of Spanish; Father John 
W. Besehter, the last preceding president, professor of German; 
and Father James Callaghan, professor of mathematies. In the 
classical department Father William Grace taught rhetoric; Fa- 
ther George Fenwick poetry; Father James Gartland, Father 
James Deery and Father Thomas Lilly, humanities; Father James 
Van de Velde and Father Е. James Lucas, French. 

The first commencement during Father Mulledy’s term as 
president was held in the college chapel on July 27, 1830, and at 
that time the degree of A. B. was conferred on three members 
of the class of '30. Опе degree of A. M. also was conferred at the 
same time. Among the guests at the exercises were the Portuguese 
and French ambassadors, the mayors of Washington and George- 
town, which then were distinct municipalities, and Major General 
Macomb, U. S. A. On this occasion the first Philodemie Society 
address was given, the first of a series of orations which continued 
for more than forty years, until the Merrick debating medal was 
founded, when the character of this special function was somewhat 
changed, though the society did not lose its identity. The history 
of the Philodemie Society is made the subject of special mention in 
another part of this volume, as also is the history of the Sodality 
of Our Lady Immaculate, which in the month of May, 1830, intro- 
duced into America the new Catholic devotion of the ** Month of 
Mary." This too was one of the events of Georgetown College his- 
tory which dates from Father Mulledy's first term in the presi- 
dency. | 
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Father Mulledy's second year as president of the college was 
even more prosperous than that which preceded it, both in point 
of attendance and the improvement of conditions about the college 
buildings and premises. Father William Grace became prefect 
of studies and also taught the class in poetry ; Father Young taught 
rhetorie; Father Callaghan taught mathematies and Fathers F'en- 
wick, MeSherry and Byrne were given charge of the lower classes. 
In respect to the student attendance drawn to the college during 
the years 1830 and 1831 it may be said that while the exact num- 
ber is not known it was larger than ever before and so taxed the 
eapaeity of the buildings that Father Mulledy caused an addition 
to be built, namely the building now known as the Mulledy build- 
ing at the west end of the south row. He was without means to 
complete this work unassisted, but in his need the widow of Com- 
modore Decatur, who lived near the college grounds, promptly 
advanced him a loan of $7,000 with which to make the desired im- 
provement. At the same time the western half of the infirmary 
was built. 

It was during this period that the **college walks’’ were laid 
out, although without the purpose at the time to establsh what 
in later years became a favorite resort for rest and comfort, and 
has been enjoyed by hundreds of fathers and brothers of the So- 
ciety of Jesus and by thousands of college students ; and this splen- 
did aequisition of more than three-quarters of a century ago was 
due to the benevolent enterprise of one Brother Jacob West, once 
a frugal Maryland farmer, and during the latter years of his life 
a devoted brother of the society. In the year 1818 Brother West 
sold his lands in Montgomery county and entered the society, 
filling the office of an humble worker and doing whatever his hands 
could find for him to do, patiently toiling at whatever task he was 
set until he saw its final completion. With the sanction of his 
superiors Brother West was permitted to retain his little store of 
money during the years of his probation, and when at length he 
discovered that a certain tract of land adjoining the college grounds 
had been advertised for sale at public auction he asked and was 
given permission to attend on the day set for its disposal; and when 
he returned again to the community household the college was en- 
riched to the extent of the lands sold, for the good brother had 
bought them for the college out of his own means. 

Being a farmer Brother West was given permission to im- 
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prcve and cultivate the land he had purchased, and this he did 
with profitable results, ditching and draining here and there and 
utilizing the drain waters from the high lands to irrigate those 
down toward the college; and in throwing out the earth from 
the trenches he levelled the top, which eventually became packed 
down hard by frequent foot travel until it was formed into a much 
used path and eventually took the name of ‘‘the walks.’’ Later on 
the walks were extended to various other parts of the grounds and 
have become one of the most attraetive places within the college 
grounds. 

The college library, too date its history from Father Mulledy’s 
time, although from the day of the founder the college had been 
colleeting many volumes, until a good library of about 12,000 books 
was opened to students as an aid to study and entertainment. 
About the middle of February, 1831, the books were taken to a 
hall in the north building which had been fitted up as a college li- 
brarv under the direction of Father Mulledy, and here they re- 
mained until removed to the Riggs library. 

At the annual commencement held July 28, 1831, in Trinity 
church, Father Mulledy was liberal in his bestowal of university 
honors, and while there was no graduating class in that vear there 
were seven persons on whom he conferred the master degree, and 
one who received the still higher honor of the degree of doctor of 
laws. On this commencement day those who took part in the ex- 
ercises marched in procession from the college to the church, 
Father Mulledy and the mayor of Georgetown leading the way, 
followed by the faculty and invited clergy, the marine band, other 
guests, and the students, in the order mentioned. After the pro- 
gramme had been carried out the prize winners were announced. 
Samuel A. Mulledy was awarded the medal for proficiency in rhet- 
oric and Daniel C. Digges the medal for poetry. 

In September, 1831, the college doors opened to a larger 
number of students than in the preceding year. The total attend- 
ance reached 127 boarding and many day students, and the classes 
were so enlarged that the president felt warranted in laying down 
some rather severe rules for the guidance of the students, and 
strict obedience was required. One of the regulations was that 
each student should bring with him one suit of clothes, to be worn 
as a uniform, or in other words, a dress suit after the prevailing 
fashion of the day; ‘‘in winter, a blue cloth coat and pantaloons, 
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with a black velvet waisteoat; in summer, white pantaloons with 
a black velvet waisteoat." Another requirement had special re- 
lation to the amount of pocket money any student should be per- 
mitted to earry, and that all might be placed on an equality it 
was preseribed that no student would be allowed more than twelve 
and one-half cents a week. The increased attendance also prompted 
the college officials to raise the rate for board and tuition, full 
students being received at $150 per year, with $10 additional for 
entrance fees. 

In 1831, on Christmas day, the students’ dormitory was al- 
most entirely destroyed by fire, but the loss was not regarded as 
serious, for the boys needed larger and better quarters and such 
were provided when the burned structure was replaced with a new 
one. 

The next commencement was held in Trinity church, George- 
town, on July 26, 1832. These annual exercises were now attract- 
ing large audiences from both Washington and Georgetown, while 
many relatives and friends of the students came from distant parts 
‘of the country. The class of '32 had six members, each of whom re- 
ceived the bachelor degree; and besides these four master de- 
grees were conferred. 

At the beginning of the academic year in September, 1832, 
the faculty was much discouraged by the total enrollment of only 
about 50 students. About that time an epidemic of cholera was 
ravaging many of the principal cities of the middle south, and 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington were visited with dis- 
astrous results. No deaths from the disease had occurred at the 
college, but many young mer who intended to enter were kept at 
home. However, before the term was far advanced the original 
attendance was more than doubled and the courses were carrried 
to a successful close in July of the next year, although during the 
session it became necessary for the president and the prefect 
to make examples of several refractory and rebellious students 
whose practices threatened to demoralize the entire student body 
unless summarily checked. Even before this time isolated cases 
of student offenses had been dealt with in a spirit of forgiveness, 
but the disturbances in 1833 was of more serious character and 
involved several students who refused to submit to the regulations 
of discipline and even defied the authority of the president and 
his prefects; but Father Mulledy handled the cases without fear 
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or favor and expelled the offenders. The lesson of his action had 
a most salutary effect and for a long time afterwards there was 
no display of rebellion among the students. 

In 1833 Georgetown College received a grant of city lots 
from the federal government of the value of $25,000. This was 
the first considerable gift the institution had received from any 
publie souree, and it was asked only because in the preceding 
year Columbian College had been granted valuable lands and 
Georgetown's request for a like favor was entirely just under the 
circumstances. The bill passed the house on February 26, but in 
the senate it aroused considerable discussion, a spirit of opposition 
having sprung up on account of the faet that Georgetown was a 
Catholie institution and therefore not entitled to any considera- 
tion at the hands of congress. АЁ one time it seemed as if the 
bill would be defeated in the upper house, but when the weight of 
the eloquent logie of such giants as Webster of Massachusetts 
and Tyler of Virginia was thrown in its favor the opposition was 
overcome, and the hill was passed on March 2, by the close vote 
of 14 for and 13 against the measure. 

But that which was of equal value to the college in another 
sense was formal recognition by His Holiness Pope Gregory XVI, 
whieh was given on Mareh 30, 1833, in answer to the petition of 
Rev. Father John Roothaan, superior general of the Society of 
Jesus. 

Under the decree the college was invested with authority to 
confer degrees in theology and philosophy. The congress of the 
United States had already granted power to confer degrees under 
the provisions of its charter, but the authority of the head of the 
ehureh was still wanting until the sovereign pontiff issued the 
decree of March 30, 1833: 


“DECREE OF THE SACRED CONGREGATION DE PROPO- 
GANDA FIDE." 


‘Whereas the Very Rev. Father Jolin Roothaan, Superior- 
General of the Society of Jesus, in an humble petition addressed 
to our most holy Lord, Gregory XVI by Divine Providence, Pope, 
has set forth that Georgetown College of said Society, situated 
in North America, was erected into a University by a law of Con- 
gress of the United States, passed in 1815, and that young men are 
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there trained in philosophieal and theological studies; but that, 
however, no degrees are there conferred, because the power of 
conferring the same has not hitherto been granted by the Holy 
See; and added, moreover, that if this power is conceded to 
Georgetown College, in conformity with that which formerly by 
the Briefs of Julius III, 1552, and Pius IV, 1561, enured to all 
colleges of said Society, in which courses of philosophy and theol- 
ogy are duly given, mueh advantage would redound to Religion, 
but especially as Georgetown College would be the only publiely 
recognized University in the United States, young ecclesiastics al- 
lured by the hope of the Doctorate, which is highly esteemed in 
those States, would gather there from all directions, and thus 
make thoroughly the course of theology, which they now make 
superficially in their dioceses; the petition being presented to our 
most holy Lord Gregory XVI, Pope, by the Rev. Castruecio Cas- 
tracane, Secretary of the Sacred Congregation ‘de Propaganda 
Fide,’ his Holiness kindly consented and granted to Georgetown 
College of the Society of Jesus, power to confer degrees, after 
an examination to establish the fitness of those to be promoted. 
Given at Rome in the hall of the sacred congregation March 30, 
1833. 


** Gratis, free from charge of any kind. 
** C. M. Pedicini, Bishop of Praeneste, Cardinal Prefect. 
| '* C. Castracane, Secretary."' 


During the same year (1833) Rev. William MeSherry, who 
had taught for several years in the college, was made provincial 
of the new Jesuit province of Maryland, and the Rev. Father 
Kenney, who had served as visitor to the Maryland mission, was 
transferred to Cincinnati. During the month of April Archbishop 
Whitfield visited the college and administered the rite of confirma- 
tion to twenty-eight students; and also ordained the Rev. Father 
James Curley, S. J., who for more than half a century afterward 
was closely identified with the college life and who for almost two- 
seore years was the director of Georgetown College Observatory. 

The annual commencement in 1833 was held July 25 in the col- 
lege hall. The exercises were very long, sixteen speakers taking 
part. The valedictorian of the class was Daniel C. Digges of the 
Distriet of Columbia. Six graduates received the degree of A. B, 
and one eandidate was honored with the higher degree of D. D. 
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The academic year which began in September, 1833, was as 
devoid of noteworthy events as the previous year had been fruit- 
ful of them. During the summer vacation the new students’ chapel 
had been formally dedicated to St. Aloysius and the edifice was 
blessed, the ceremonies having been performed by Father Fenwick. 
Among the students enrolled during the year were several who 
afterward became distinguished in public and professional life, 
among them Francis Kernan, who attained a seat in the senate 
of the United States; George Brent, afterward judge of the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals, and Julius Garesche, chief of staff to Gen- 
cral Rosenerans and who was killed in battle at Stone river dur- 
ing the civil war. 

The next annual commencement was held at the college on 
July 29, 1834, when Father Mulledy conferred the degree of A. B. 
on three graduates and the degree of A. M. on two candidates. 
The valedictory address was given by Reuben Cleary of Virginia. 

The academic year beginning in September, 1834, found en- 
couraging prospects in the good number of students enrolled, al- 
though during the early part of the session later arrivals increased 
the total attendance to 129 students in the several classes. Among 
the new menibers of the faculty for the year were Father James 
Curley, recently ordained priest, who taught the class in natural 
philosophy; Father Gabaria, professor of logic; Father James 
Ryder, professor of rhetoric, and Mr. James Ward, professor of 
poetry. The teachers of the three classes in humanities and two 
in rudiments were Rev. William Grace, Mr. John Blox, Mr. James 
Gibbons, Mr. Charles C. Lancaster and Mr. Thomas Kellenberger. 

The annual commencement held July 28, 1835, was conducted 
by President Mulledy and Archibishop Eccleston of Baltimore, 
the latter taking a prominent part in the exercises and conferring 
the degrees. The class had five members, each of whom was given 
the bachelor degree. "The valedietory was given by Richard D. 
Cutts, afterward Colonel Cutts, U. S. A. 

The aeademie year 1835-36, beginning in September, 1835, 
was one of marked progress, without any untoward event to mar 
its course, and with the routine of college life varied occasionally 
by the meetings and festivals of the Sodality, the Philodemic, 
Phileleutherian and the Philophrastie societies, the last three of 
which held a joint celebration on July 4, 1836. The next com- 
mencement was held in the latter part of the month, and was no- 
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table in that the class of the year had seven members. Each grad- 
uate received the bachelor degree, and in addition Father Mulledy 
conferred two degrees of master of arts. The valedietory was de- 
livered by Phineas Pemberton Morris of Pennsylvania. . 

Classes were again resumed in September, 1836, and another 
vear of hard, earnest work was begun by both professors and 
students, of the later there being a large number. 

On December 10, 1836, a fire broke out in one of the small- 
buildings which then was occupied by the college tailor and cob- 
bler, whose duty was to keep the student raiment in proper re- 
pair; and this the good Brother McFadden did without particular 
regard to materials or colors in making his selections for patch- 
work. But in his humble way the brother was a most useful and 
necessary member of the college community and firmly believed 
that ‘‘a patch well set is an ornament.’’ In itself the fire was 
not serious, but it was only through the heroic efforts of the pro- 
fessors, students and brothers that the flames were kept from 
the joiner’s shop, the burning of which would have endangered 
the college itself. 

The annual commencement was held July 25, 1837, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Eccleston being present and assisting in the ex- 
ercises. In the class of '37 were four members, who received the 
bachelor degree, and besides these the degree of master of arts 
was conferred on two worthy candidates, both former Georgetown 
graduates. The valedictory address was made by Lawrence S. 
Sigur of Louisiana. 

The next collegiate year was begun in September, 1837, with 
a fair attendance of students, although the number was not so 
large as in some former years. Father Mulledy still retained the 
office of president and performed its duties until the latter part 
of December, when he was appointed provincial of the recently 
created province of Maryland. He administered the affairs of 
Georgetown College a little more than eight years and from a con- 
dition of financial and student impoverishment he re-established 
it on a more secure basis, radically revised the courses of study 
and put into operation a new and improved curriculum. 

During his term of office Father Mulledy accomplished many 
reforms at Georgetown, abolished old customs which had been 
maintained for years, thoroughly subdued student insubordina- 
tion and caused to be acknowledged the rightful authority of the 
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eollege through its officers. In very many respeets the college was 
materially advanced during his administration of its affairs, and 
best of all he was largely instrumental in sweeping away the ‘old 
ignorant anti-Catholic prejudices which had embarrassed the prog- 
ress of the college in years before his time and had even threat- 
ened its downfall. It has been said that he was lax in his ideas of 
college discipline, but however the fact may have been he suc- 
ceeded in gaining and holding the student affection and always 
maintained a friendly association with the boys temporarily com- 
· ittel to his charge. 

Rev. William McSherry, S. J., was the seventeenth president 
of Georgetown College. His term began on Christmas day, 1837, 
and ended with the close of the year in 1839. His administration 
of the affairs of the college was carefully attended to and the bur- 
den of its duties made serious inroads on his health and eventually 
caused his death. During his term substantial progress was made 
and the period was one of few events outside of the customary 
Georgetown observances. Having entered on the duties of presi- 
dent soon after the opening of the college in the fall of 1837, 
Father McSherry guided the classes to the end of the scholastic 
year and presided over the exercises of the commencement held 
July 24, 1838. The class was smaller than usual, but its four 
members were brilliant scholars and attained prominence in later 
years. The valedictorian was John T. Doyle, then of New York 
but afterward of California, through whom the college in subse- 
quent years received many substantial benefits. For many years 
prior to his death in 1906 he was the earliest living graduate. Four 
degrees of A. B. were conferred at this commencement. 

The second year of the college under Father McSherry’s ad- 
ministration was begun in September, 1838, with an attendance 
about equal to that of the preceding year, but on account of sec- 
tional feelings of unfriendliness among the students, those es- 
pecially who came from the south, little real progress was made. 
Under such circumstances the whole student body became more 
or less affected and as one of the results several society func- 
tions and entertainments were abandoned for the year. The Phil- 
odemie Society observed its appointed celebrations, though with 
less earnest spirit than usual; and furnished an excellent orator 
—Mr. James Hoban—at the next annual commencement. 

The commencement in 1839 was held July 29, and the Rev. 
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William Matthews presided over the exercises. He was the sixth 
president of the college and served in that office from 1808 to 1810. 
The class of '39 had four members, who received their bachelor 
degrees, and in addition Father Matthews conferred in the name 
of the college one degree of master of arts. 

Father McSherry opened the college at the beginning of the 
term in September, 1839, and started the classes for the year, but 
soon afterward his health failed and compelled his retirement from 
office. His successor was the Rev. Joseph A. Lopez, S. J. 

Rev. William McSherry was born on his father's plantation 
a few miles from Charlestown in West Virginia, July 19, 1799. 
His father, Richard McSherry, was of Irish birth and parentage, 
and his mother, Anne Lilly, also came of Irish ancestors. Wil- 
liam was educated at Georgetown, where he entered in the fall of 
1813, but before completing the course he entered the Society 
of Jesus. He afterward studied theology and philosophy in Rome, 
and during his visits there made special researches among the 
archives of the society in that city and brought out into the light 
the narrative of the historic voyage of the ‘‘ Ark" and the ‘‘ Dove," 
which brought the Maryland pilgrims to the shores of America. 
In 1833 he was appointed provincial of the Maryland province and 
held that offiee until a short time before he became president of 
Georgetown College. Father McSherry died December 18, 1839. 

The Rev. Joseph A. Lopez was the eighteenth president of 
Georgetown College, and entered upon the duties of that office on 
January 1, 1840. He descended from a distinguished Spanish 
family and came to Georgetown in the capacity of attending 
chaplain to a family of Spanish refugees which had been driven 
from Mexico. He was a man of great learning and a priest of dis- 
tinction. He entered the Society of Jesus in December, 1833, and 
at the time of the death of Father MeSherry was minister at the 
college. His appointment as president was a temporary measure, 
yet he acquitted himself well, and laid down certain rules of dis- 
cipline and exacted strict obedience to them. In the course of a 
few months he was succeeded as president by Rev. Father „куйе 
and he died in October, 1841. 

The accession of the Rev. James Ryder, S. J., to the office 
of president of Georgetown College was welcomed as the return 
of an old friend. The announcement was made May 1, 1840, and 
in appreciation of the event the students were granted the indul- 
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gence of a holiday. From this time dates the history of the col- 
lege as a progressive institution of higher education. The earlier 
presidents had aecomplished many good works and through them 
the college had become established on a secure foundation, but it 
remained for Father Ryder to take up the work of his predeces- 
sors and enlarge on the foundations they had laid. He came into 
office at a fortunate time, just at the beginning of the ** Month of 
Mary," when the senior sodality was about to celebrate its solemn 
festival, when the leading societies of the college were beginning 
preparations for the annual commencement, and when the council 
of bishops was in convention at Baltimore; and they too, the 
most eminent of the Catholic clergy in America, came to George- 
town to eongratulate the new president on his appointment and 
to visit with pleasure the oldest and the greatest of Catholic col- 
leges in the whole country. On this occasion the visiting clergy- 
men were given a cordial student and faculty reception. 

Having become settled in the duties of the presidency, Father 
Ryder prepared at once for the annual commencement, which was 
held in July, 1840. The names of many speakers were on the 
programme and the exercises, while somewhat long, were highly 
interesting. The class of ’40 had seven members, each of whom 
received the degree of A. B., and in addition to these the presi- 
dent conferred the degree of A. M. on three candidates. The 
valedictorian of the class was John E. Devlin of New York. 

A new and welcome spirit of interest seems to have prevailed 
in every department of the college at the opening of the academic 
year in September, 1840. During the vacation several improve- 
ments had been made in the buildings and about the grounds and 
there was something in the atmosphere of the college and its sur- 
roundings which attracted more favorable notice than ever be- 
fore. There seemed to be a certain confidence in the capacity, 
spirit and enterprise of the new president and the faculty that 
awakened Catholic parents to the knowledge that Georgetown Col- 
lege could and would furnish their sons with an education that 
would enable them to take a high station in life, and there was 
something too in the character and quality of the college which 
seemed to inspire non-Catholic parents with a desire to have their 
sons trained and educated under the devout fathers of the Society 
of Jesus who composed the faculty at this time. Among the 
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students who entered during this year and subsequently many 
were the sons of prominent protestant families. 

One of the best features of Father Ryder's administration 
was his earnest interest in the students, their comfort, their holi- 
day reereations and their college life, which he inquired into earn- 
estly, and if he found them directed in wrong channels he always 
set them right in such a way as not to offend their most delicate 
sensibilities. In this way he won their confidence and love, and 
they obeyed him implicitly and received his gentle admonitions 
without even a show of resentment. On February 12, 1841, he 
granted them a holiday to participate in a publie reception to Gen- 
eral Harrison, the president elect, and when some of the boys de- 
sired to be exeused for politieal reasons, Father Ryder persuaded 
them to join in the welcome as a token of respect for the chief 
magistrate of a great nation rather than as the representative of 
a political party. ° 

At the annual commencement held July 26, 1841, the arch- 
bishop of Baltimore presided at the exercises. The mayor of 
Washington was present, as also was the famous author of ** Home 
Sweet Home," John Howard Payne, and General Washington's 
adopted son, George Washington Parke Custis. The valedictory 
address was delivered by brilliant and beloved Hugh Caperton of 
Virginia, who ever afterward retained his allegiance to old alma 
mater and always manifested the deepest interest in her welfare. 
Four bachelor degrees were conferred at this commencement. 

The academic year 1841-42 was a banner vear in the history 
of the college down to that time. The number of students en- 
tered at the beginning of the session was as large as ever before, 
but that which eontributed most to the contentment of the presi- 
dent and faculty, and to all Catholies in the region, was the pub- 
lished article in the National Intelligencer, wherein it was said 
of Georgetown College that ‘‘rich as our district is in seminaries 
of education it is unsurpassed by any of them and equalled by 
few throughout the union, either in beauty or healthfulness of sit- 
uation, ability and devotion of preceptors, or thoroughness of in- 
struction.”’ 

On May 9, 1842, the Philodemie Society, which now had be- 
come a faetor for good in the college history, with Father Ryder, 
the faculty and all of the students, made a voyage down the Poto- 
mae to the landing place of the Maryland pilgrims. This cele- 
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bration was originated in the fertile mind of Father Ryder and 
its details were planned by Father Fenwick. The celebration, 
however, is so fully narrated in the history of the Philodemic 
Society that further allusion to it in this place js unnecessary. 

At the commencement in July, 1842, a large class of eight 
graduates received the degree of A. B., and five candidates at the 
same time were honored with the degree of A. M., and one the 
honorary degree of LL. D. The presence of President John Tyler 
lent additional importance to the occasion. The nation's chief ex- 
ecutive was received by Father Ryder and the archbishop of Bal- 
timore and was escorted to a place of honor on the platform in 
college hall. The valedictory address was delivered by Thomas 
J. Semmes of the District of Columbia, who in later years be- 
eame the leader of the Louisiana bar, and represented that state 
in the United States congress and also in the Confederate States 
congress. 

The year 1842 was eventful in the history of the college in 
that it witnessed the founding of the observatory, the first step 
in the direction of the university character. Father James Curley 
was the chief instrument under Father Ryder in the accomplish- 
ment of this great work, although other important factors entered 
into it and made it possible. One of ‘these was Father Thomas Mere- 
dith Jenkins, whose entire patrimony was placed at the disposal of 
the president to aid in the foundation, and another was the good 
Father Charles H. Stonestreet, who also freely placed his little 
private fortune in the hands of Father Curley and thus enabled 
him to purchase the meridian circle which Father Ryder had given 
him permission to procure. The history of the observatory will 
be found in another chapter of this work. 

In 1843, the year after the founding of the observatory, 
Georgetown College branched out still further in its educational 
work and laid the foundations of a new college in the city of 
Worcester, Mass.; a Jesuit college of high character, and one 
which in its great wisdom the general court of that great common- 
wealth had denied a charter because of the alleged baneful in- 
fluence of the Catholic church in the community. For this reason 
Georgetown College declared the new foundation and built up Holy 
Cross College within the authority of her own charter, sent to it 
her own professors, and on March 2, 1843, opened its doors to stu- 
dents under the presidency of Rev. Father Thomas Mulledy, of 
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whom frequent mention is made in these annals. From that time 
until 1865 Holy Cross College was directly connected with George- 
town as an offshoot body, its graduates receiving the Georgetown 
degree, and so was maintained, until the Massachusetts legislature 
in its higher enlightenment finally granted it a charter and en- 
abled it to confer degrees. 

The annual commencement in July, 1843, witnessed a material 
change in the character of the exercises, and instead of orations, 
essays and sometimes poems in Greek, Latin, Spanish and other 
languages, the entire programme was reduced to plain English. 
There had been a tendency in this direction for several years, but 
the old custom was continued to a limited extent until it was fi- 
nally abolished in 1843. 

The class of '43 was not so large as in the last year, and num- 
bered six members, on whom was conferred the degree of A.B. 
Four master degrees also were conferred. The valedictory ad- 
dress was delivered by John L. Kirkpatrick of Georgia. 

In another chapter of this volume it is recorded that for more 
than forty years a collection of minerals and curiosities had been 
accumulating until it became necessary to establish a college mu- 
seum. The Coleman museum was the outgrowth of the collec- 
tion there referred to, but the collection itself first began to at- 
tract attention during Father Ryder's time, although it was begun 
many years earlier. 

The academic year 1843-44 was a prosperous year in the 
history of the college and witnessed several events which ulti- 
mately made for the welfare of the old Jesuit institution on the 
hill in Georgetown. Although Father Ryder had been obliged 
by other duties to lay aside many of the cares of his office of 
president, he was still its head and his work was seen in almost 
every direction during the subsequent years of his first term. The 
students were given privileges which some of the earlier presidents 
and prefects had seen fit to deny them, and it must be said that the 
liberal poliey adopted by Father Ryder made for the best inter- 
ests of the college and the students. Under him the institution 
prospered as never before and much of the old prejudice against 
and opposition to Catholic institutions in general were swept 
away, although records show that during Father Ryder's time he 
himself was twice stoned while passing through the publie streets 
of Washington. One of these attacks was made in 1844, as he was 
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returning from the national eapitol, where on April 26 two Cath- 
olie clergymen had conducted the funeral service of Representa- 
tive Bossier of Louisiana. 

Another important event in the college history which fell 
within Father Ryder's first term in the office of president was the 
aet of congress incorporating Georgetown College. On that act 
the college foundation stands today. At this particular time 
(1844) the college was shaping its future university character and 
it became important that its authority, powers, duties, privileges 
and immunities should be clearly defined and understood beyond 
all question of doubt. The act of 1815 was understood to invest 
the college with these same rights, but the act itself was very 
brief, the powers granted were limited, and in some respects its 
provisions were not perfectly clear; hence the act of April, 1844, 
the full text of which is given here. 


“AN ACT 


TO INCORPORATE GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA.” 


‘*Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
there be erected, and hereby is erected in Georgetown, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a College for the instruction of youth in the 
liberal arts and sciences, the name, style and title of which shall 
be ‘The President and Directors of Georgetown College.’ 

‘Апа be it further enacted that James Ryder, Thomas Lilly, 
Samuel Barber, James Curley and Anthony Rey be, and they are 
hereby declared to be, a body politic and corporate, with perpetual 
succession in deed or in law to all intents and purposes whatso- 
ever, by the name, style and title of ‘The President and Directors 
of Georgetown College,’ by which name and title they and their 
successors shall be competent, at law and in equity, to take to 
themselves and their successors, for the use of said College, any 
estate whatsoever, in any messuage, lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments, goods, chattels, moneys and other effects, by gift, bequest, 
devise, grant, donation, bargain, sale, conveyance, assurance or 
will; and the same to grant, bargain, sell, transfer, assign, convey, 
assure, devise, declare to use, and farm, let, and to place out on 
interest for the use of said College, in such manner as to them, or 
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a majority of them, shall be deemed most beneficial to said insti- 
tution; and to receive the same, their rents, issues and profits, 
income and interest, and to apply the same for the proper use and 
benefit of said College; and by the same name to sue and be sued, 
to implead and be impleaded in any courts of law aud equity in 
all manner of suits, actions and proceedings whatsoever, and gen- 
erally by and in the same name to do and transaet all and every 
the business touching or concerning the premises; Provided that 
the same do not exceed the value of fifty thousand dollars net an- 
nual income, over and above and exclusive of the receipts for the 
edueation and support of the students of said College. 

“And be it further enacted that the said corporation shall 
adopt a common seal, under and by which all deeds, diplomas and 
acts of the said College or eorporation sliall pass and be authenti- 
cated, and the same seal at their pleasure to break and alter, or 
devise a new one. 

* And be it further enacted that no misnomer of the said 
eorporation shall defeat or annul any donation, gift, grant, de- 
vise or bequest to or from the said corporation. 

“Апа be it further enacted that the said corporation shall 
not employ its fund or income, or any part thereof, in banking 
operations, or for any purpose or objeet other than those ex- 
pressed in the first section of this асі; and that nothing in this 
act contained shall be so construed as to prevent Congress from 
altering, amending or repealing the same. 


“J. W. Jones, 
Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


“Wm. P. Mangum, 
Pres’t pro tempore of the 
Senate. 


‘ Approved June 10, 1844. 
‘Joun Ty er.’’ 





A representation of the seal which was adopted under the 
authority of the foregoing act is herewith presented. 

In an eloquent address delivered by Rev. John A. Conway, 
S. J., vice-president of Georgetown University, before the Phil- 
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adelphia Alumni Society of Georgetown College, on January 20th, 
1902, Father Conway made the following remarks about the seal, 
and especially about the motto, Utraque Unum: 

‘In the newly-decorated Gaston Hall, there are in gorgeous 
order depicted the escutcheons of most of the Jesuit colleges in 
the United States, indeed, of all those colleges in America. * * * 
Amid all those truly artistie designs, pregnant with symbolism 
and redolent of genius, there is none more expressive, none more - 
suggestive of high purpose than the coat-of-arms of Georgetown, 
so familiar to us all. Indeed, I have often thought that it must. 
~ have been the inspiration of some good Father of the olden time, 
who in his meditations, perchance, had caught some glimpse, 
prophet-like, of Georgetown's future, and its lofty destiny. The 
eagle soars above the earth, ‘close to the sun in lonely lands,’ 
grasping in the right talon the cross and in the left the globe, , 
while the scroll reads UTRAQUE UNUM. So Georgetown soars 
aloft above the things of earth, eagle-like, facing the Sun of Truth 
with fearless eye, fearless in the strength of the cross; and not 
unmindful of what sea and earth and sky have to reveal, of all 
that human wisdom has gathered together in its centuries of ex- 
perience, she bears the globe, the symbol of earthly science, whilst 
she fearlessly proclaims that both are one—that there is no con- 
flict between religion and science, for both issue from the same 
source, which is infinite truth, and both flow into the same ocean 
which is Eternity.” 

And yet again there may be credited to Father Ryder's time 
that in the year 1844 the college curriculum was so broadened as to 
include the science of chemistry within its scope. On July 23 of 
that year the students gave a publie exhibition at which various 
branches of that science were made the sole subject of their ef- 
forts in declamation. 

At the commencement in July, the seven graduates compris- 
ing the class of "44 received their bachelor degrees, besides which 
one master degree was conferred. The valedictorian of the class 
was William P. Brookes of Maryland. 

The college opened in September, 1844, with Father Ryder 
still president, but on January 10, 1845, his suecessor entered on 
the performance of his duties. The new president, Rev. Samuel 
A. Mulledy, S. J., was a man young in years, but a scholar of dis- 
tinetion. For a time he was a student at Georgetown and while 
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making the course became a member of the Society of Jesus. 
Later on he went to Rome in company with Father McSherry and 
others and there prosecuted his studies in theology and philoso- 
phy. Returning he entered the work of the missions and also en- 
gaged in teaching. As president of Georgetown College he per- 
formed his duties to the best of his understanding, but was 
very:glad to be relieved in the course of a few months. He then 
returned to the missions, laboring for a time in Pennsylvania and 
afterward taking up his residence in the diocese of New York, 
where he died January 8, 1866. 

The annual commencement іп July, 1845, was given promi- 
nenee by reason of the presence of President James K. Polk, at 
whose inauguration the students had attended in a body in the 
early part of the same year. On the Ist of July they had marched 
in the procession in honor of Jackson's memory, and thus had be- 
come somewhat known to the nation's new executive. Besides 
President Polk several members of his cabinet, among them being 
James Buchanan, attended the commencement. Another guest 
of the occasion was George Bancroft, the historian. The exercises 
were of the usual character of that day, yet poetry seems to have 
formed an important part of the programme. The valedictory 
address was given by Peter C. Howle of the District of Columbia. 
Six graduates received the degree of A. B., four candidates the 
degree of A. M. and one the honorary degree of LL. D. 

The Rev. Thomas .F. Mulledy, S. J., who had previously held 
the office of president of the college, returned again to his old 
place on September 6, 1845, just before the students returned for . 
the academic year. During this year the United States was in- 
volved in a war with Mexico, and at the request of President Polk 
a number of priests of the Catholie ehureh went out to minister 
to the spiritual wants of a large number of Catholie soldiers who 
were in the service. From Georgetown College Fathers Anthony 
Rey and John McElroy answered the call, but Father Rey never 
returned, having been slain by a band of Mexiean guerillas. He 
had been a professor at the college, served for a time as its vice- 
president and for a time also was assistant to the provincial. 

At the commencement held July 28, 1846, a class of six mem- 
bers was graduated, each receiving the bachelor degree; two mas- 
ter degrees also were conferred. The valedictory was given by 
Richard H. Clarke of the District of Columbia. 
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still president, but on January 10, 1845, his successor entered on 
the performance of his duties. The new president, Rev. Samuel 
A. Mulledy, S. J., was a man young in years, but a scholar of dis- 
tinction. For a time he was a student at Georgetown and while 
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making the course became a member of the Society of Jesus. 
Later on he went to Rome in company with Father McSherry and 
others and there prosecuted his studies in theology and philoso- 
phy. Returning he entered the work of the missions and also en- 
gaged in teaching. As president of Georgetown College he per- 
formed his duties to the best of his understanding, but was 
very:glad to be relieved in the course of a few months. He then 
returned to the missions, laboring for a time in Pennsylvania and 
afterward taking up his residence in the diocese of New York, 
where he died January 8, 1866. 

The annual commencement in July, 1845, was given promi- 
nenee by reason of the presence of President James K. Polk, at 
whose inauguration the students had attended in a body in the 
early part of the same year. On the 1st of July they had marched 
in the procession in honor of Jackson's memory, and thus had be- 
come somewhat known to the nation's new executive. Besides 
President Polk several members of his cabinet, among them being 
James Buchanan, attended the commencement. Another guest 
of the occasion was George Bancroft, the historian. The exercises 
were of the usual character of that day, yet poetry seems to have 
formed an important part of the programme. The valedictory 
address was given by Peter C. Howle of the District of Columbia. 
Six graduates received the degree of A. B., four candidates the 
degree of A. M. and one the honorary degree of LL. D. 

The Rev. Thomas Е. Mulledy, S. J., who had previously held 
the office of president of the college, returned again to his old 
place on September 6, 1845, just before the students returned for . 
the academic year. During this year the United States was in- 
volved in a war with Mexico, and at the request of President Polk 
a number of priests of the Catholic church went out to minister 
to the spiritual wants of a large number of Catholie soldiers who 
were in the service. From Georgetown College Fathers Anthony 
Rey and John McElroy answered the call, but Father Rey never 
returned, having been slain by a band of Mexican guerillas. He 
had been a professor at the college, served for a time as its vice- 
president and for a time also was assistant to the provincial. 
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bers was graduated, each receiving the bachelor degree; two mas- 
ter degrees also were conferred. The valedietory was given by 
Richard H. Clarke of the District of Columbia. 
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The next academie year was uneventful, although substantial 
progress appears to have been made in every department of the col- 
lege. The Philodemie Society celebrated Washington's birthday 
in grand style, and on the following day its members joined with 
the other students in sending a generous contribution of more 
than $336 (to which Father Mulledy added $50) for the relief of 
the famine-stricken poor of Ireland. The national anniversary 
was celebrated on July 5th, and on that day the Georgetown stu- 
dents were visited at the college by the members of the Erosinian 
Society of Columbian College, now George Washington Univer- 
sitv. The best of feeling seems to have existed between the stu- 
dents of the two institutions. 

President Polk was the guest of the college at the commence- 
ment held July 27, 1847. The distinguished visitor heartily en- 
joyed the cordial student welcome extended him and showed a deep 
interest in all the exercises. The valedictory address was given 
bv John C. Longstreth of Pennsylvania. At this commencement 
five degrees of A. B. and four degrees of A. M. were conferred by 
the president. | 

With the beginning of the scholastic year in September, 1847, 
was begun the last vear of Father Mulledy's incumbency of the 
office of college president. His former term had given him a ripe 
experience for the second, and he profited by it to farther ad- 
vance the usefulness and influence of the institution under his 
charge. There was now no doubt as to the permanency of the col- 
lege, the stable attendance of students in each of the last few years 
having been a sufficient guarantee of that, but at this time it was 
found that the increased cost of maintenance and the higher stand- 
ard of education demanded a moderate advance in tuition rates; 
and accordingly full boarding students were thereafter required: 
to pay $200 per year, half boarders $125 per vear and day stu- 
dents $50 per year. No entrance fee was exaeted but a graduation 
fee of $5 was charged. The increased charges do not appear to 
have had the effect to lessen the number of students, for parents 
had become convinced that a thorough Georgetown education was 
desirable for their sons at any reasonable cost. 

The annual commencement in 1848 was held July 25. The de- 
gree of A. B. was conferred on eight graduates and the degree 
of A. M. on two candidates. The valedictorian of the class of ^48 
was Alexander A. Allemong of South Carolina. 
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The exaction of higher tuition rates, mentioned in a preced- 
ing paragraph, was not made without adequate compensation on 
the part of the college, for at the time the new regulation went into 
effect the faeulty ineluded some of the most capable instruetors 
in the country, and during the year under consideration the teach- 
ing force was materially increased by the acquisition of several 
eminent Jesuit fathers who had been compelled to дее from Rome 
and find refuge in America. This expulsion brought to George- 
town such scholars as Father Angelo Secchi, the famous astron- 
omer, and Fathers de Vico, Sestini, Rosa, Cavio, the two Tongior- 
gis, and Fathers Tomei, Malza, Armellini, Bixio, Pianciani and 
Brunego. Several of these fathers at once became identified with 
faculty work in the college, others devoted themselves to literary 
researches, while still others became temporary members of the 
community of Jesuit fathers and brothers. 

Those whose names are given constituted only a small part 
of the actual number of Jesuits who came to America during the 
revolution in Europe in 1848, and even in this country of so-called 
religious freedom the refugees in common with all other Catholic 
believers were subjected to revilings and persecutions, and at one 
time another anti-Catholic uprising was threatened and even quiet 
old Georgetown was not to be exempted from attack. 

When Father Mulledy ceased to be president at the end of the 
academic year in 1848, he had given the college eleven years of 
faithful and successful effort in that office. He was born in West 
Virginia on August 12, 1794, and entered Georgetown College as 
a student in 1813. Three months afterward he was one of ten 
persons who went to Whitemarsh to make their novitiate pre- 
hminary to becoming members of the Society of Jesus. In 1817, 
during his scholastic term, he taught at Georgetown. While there 
he became very seriously sick and hope of his recovery was aban- 
doned. He was prepared for death, receiving holy communion 
kneeling, but soon afterward he was improved and at length re- 
gained his full health and strength. 

In 1848 Rev. Father James Ryder again took up the duties 
of the office of president and served three years more in that 
capacity; and as before his administration was a complete suc- 
cess. When he came to the college in this year it was found that 
certain serious differences had worked their way into the student 
life, and such was found to be the character of the disturbances 
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that Father Ryder was compelled to expel two of the students: 
but when he was presented with a petition from the offenders in 
which their wrong doing was acknowledged, he relented and for- 
gave them and restored them to their former standing. 

In May, 1849, the college for a second time commemorated 
the landing of the Maryland pilgrims by an excursion to the site 
of old St. Mary's city, where an elaborate celebration was carried 
out under the direction of the Philodemie Society. This was the 
most important function of the year and was participated in by 
Father Ryder, the faculty, all of the students and many others 
who accompanied the excursionists as guests. 

The next annual commencement was held July 24, 1849, and 
was preceded by a series of student lectures on natural philosophy, 
preparations for which had been made under the direction of 
Father Secchi. At the commencement exercises President Zachary 
Taylor was the principal guest, and at the request of Father 
Ryder he assisted in conferring the degrees and the award of 
premiums. Of ten graduates who at this time received the bache- 
lor degree four were graduates of Holy Cross College at Worces- 
ter, Mass. In addition to the ten bachelor degrees four master 
degrees and one degree of doctor of music were conferred. 

The scholastic year 1849-50 opened with a good attendance 
and under conditions which at the outset promised well for the 
college, but before the term was far advanced troubles arose in 
which the members of the Philodemie Society appear to have been 
the leaders of a revolt against the authority of the first prefect. 
The affair reached its culmination when members of the society 
held a Sunday meeting contrary to the prohibition of the prefect, 
and as a consequence of this wilful infraction of the rules the 
society meetings were suspended for a month and the members 
who attended the meeting were excluded from ‘‘late studies." In 
resenting this punishment the malcontents refused to read at 
supper in the refectory (a regulation adopted long before this 
time and continued several years afterward) and later in the 
evening committed many unmannerly acts in the dormitories. 

For their disorderly behavior the offenders were brought to 
book by Father Ward, who was acting president in the absence 
of the rector, and three of them were expelled. Of the three, two 
left quietly, but the third remained and entered the refectory where 
the students were at dinner and made an inflammatory speech. 
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This was followed by general student uproar and in the excite- 
ment of the moment and the belief that they had been actually 
imposed upon many of the students rushed into the dormitory, 
broke down the doors and gave loose rein to other acts of violence 
until restrained by some of the more temperate of their fellows. 
Then about forty of them left the college and quartered in the 
city hotels in Washington, whence they sent a letter to Father 
Ward demanding that all of them be received back at the college 
without punitive conditions. The answer was that each case 
would be treated separately, that the application for permission 
to return must be made individually, and that it would receive 
the attention it deserved. This was not satisfactory to the re- 
bellious students and they determined to make their cause a com- 
mon one, and sent Father Ward a written statement of the wrongs 
which they claimed were put on them. They demanded that thev 
be allowed to return without punishment for their deeds and that 
the first prefect be changed as the condition of their return. 

This somewhat presumptuous communication received no re- 
ply, but the hotels were notified that the college would not be held 
responsible for any bills created by the students. In the meantime 
Fathers Maguire and Ruddy were sent to the city to interview 
the students, with a view of quieting public clamor, for the affair 
had found its way into the newspapers with such sensational exag- 
geration that it could not but injure the college if the proceeding 
was to be carried much further. Then again, the boys had by 
this time somewhat recovered from their excitement and were 
'п a repentant mood, and the prospect of facing their parents in 
disgrace was not at all pleasant to contemplate. About this time 
Recorder Lee of Philadelphia, whose son was one of the students, 
lent his aid in settling the misunderstanding and made an address 
to the boys on the impropriety of their conduct. The final result 
was that the students abandoned their alliance and readily con- 
sented to return on such conditions as the college should impose. 
On January 21 and 22 they did return, and on the next day at 
supper one of their leaders read a letter of apology. In the mean- 
time the first prefect had asked to be relieved of his duties, al- 
though his action was approved by all of his superiors. . Father 
Maguire was appointed to succeed him. In consequence of this 
unfortunate episode there was no display of activity in society 
circles at the college during the remainder of the year. 
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The next annual commencement was held in the college hall 
on July 23, 1850, when S. Columbus Morgan gave the Philodemie 
oration and Alphonso T. Semmes delivered the valedictory address. 
There were only four graduates in the class from Georgetown and 
a like number from Holy Cross College, all of whom were honored 
with the degree of A. B. Five degrees of A. M. also were con- 
ferred. 

The opening of the college in September, 1851, found a number 
of new faces among the students, thus indicating that the disturb- 
ance of the preceding year was not disastrous in its consequences. 
This was the last year of Father Ryder's second term in the presi- 
dency, and before its end all the necessary preparations had been 
made for the establishment of a medical department as a new and 
important element of the university. Indeed, the medical school 
had its ineeption in a movement to that end started as early as 
the year 1849, although the foundation was not made complete 
until two years afterward. In the same year the famous organiza- 
tion known as the Georgetown eadets was again brought into ex- 
istence and for many years held an important relation to the stu- 
dent life of the college. 

The commencement in 1851 was held in college hall, July 24, 
and on that occasion the degree of A. B. was bestowed on seven 
graduates of this college and four graduates from Holy Cross; 
and at the same time six degrees of A. M. were conferred. The 
valedictorian of the class of ’51 was Е. Matthews Lancaster ої 
Maryland. 

Few presidents of Georgetown College in any period of its 
history have accomplished more which has made for the welfare 
of that institution and its graduates than the Rev. James Ryder, 
S. J., its nineteenth and also its twenty-second president. In all 
he administered the affairs of the college for eight years, and a 
perusal of preceding pages of this volume will show how closely 
he was identified with its history and progress during that period 
and also how he contributed to its welfare in other capacities than 
that of president. 

James Ryder was born in the city of Dublin, Ireland, October 
8, 1800, and died, after a brief illness, on January 12, 1860. His 
father was a Protestant, and died when James was only a child. 
He came with his mother to this country, and soon became a student 
at Georgetown College. At the age of fifteen years he entered 
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the novitiate of the Society of Jesus, and at the end of five years 
was sent to Rome to complete his studies in theology and philoso- 
phy. Having made the courses he was appointed to teach theology 
in the University of Spoleto, but in the eourse of a few years re- 
turned to America and became prefect of studies at Georgetown. 
From that time until his death he was closely associated with the 
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best interests of the college, and afterwards whether directly con- 
neeted with its work or with the operation of some other institu- 
tion of the society, he always kept in close touch with the old 
college which he regarded as his alma mater. He taught there a 
number of years, and also in other Jesuit schools, and as a priest 
he enjoyed a very high reputation. Much of his time which could 
be spared from other duties was devoted to the work of the pulpit. 
After leaving Georgetown Father Ryder became provincial of the 
Maryland province. 


CHAPTER IV. 
1851—1870. 


The conditions of college life at the time of the accession of 
Rev. Father Stonestreet to the presidency, in 1851, were encourag- 
ing to the worthy ineumbent of that office and there was little to 
be done during his brief administration. In 1843 the observatory 
had been built; in 1845 Father Mulledy had presented the villa 
building as a spot for summer recreations of both teachers and 
students; and in 1848 the college infirmary was finished. The 
serious politieal agitations in Europe during the year last men- 
tioned had indueed many able members of the Society of Jesus 
to emigrate to America and this brought an accession of several 
verv learned men to the college. Among them were Fathers Ses- 
tini, De Vico, Secchi and others, and all took an earnest interest 
in the welfare of the institution during the period of their so- 
journ, some in teaching and others in writing books on educational 
subjeets. In 1851 Father Sestini taught natural philosophy and 
astronomy and both he and Father Secchi were assistants at the 
observatory. 

- Another interesting element of the college which Father Stone- 
street found when he came to the president’s chair was the re- 
cently organized school of medicine, the founding of which was 
the first real step toward the university character in fact. The 
medical department had its inception in a movement begun in 
1849, but the formal opening was delayed until the spring of 1851, 
hence to Father Stonestreet fell the honor of first awarding George- 
town diplomas to graduates in medicine in 1852. 

The opening of the academic year in the fall of 1851 found the 
goodly number of 176 students divided among the several classes, 
and the faculty at that time was perhaps as strong numerieally 
as at any previous time in the history of the college. The George- 
town eadets enrolled 40 members, the Philodemies 36, the Philono- 
mosians 22 and the Reading Room Association 42 members, the 
latter being perhaps the strongest organization of students in 
the college. The cadets were organized after the manner of volun- 
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teer military companies, and were the center of considerable atten- 
tion in Georgetown outside of college circles. The enrolled men 
had their ‘‘store feasts,’’ where the boys were permitted to indulge 
themselves in the luxuries of sweetmeats, while those of higher 
rank held ‘‘officers’ feasts," where other enjoyments were some- 
times indulged in, generally without the knowledge of the faculty, 
by whom some of their pranks were forbidden. 

In the spring of 1852 the college was favored with frequent 
visits by dignitaries of the church who were drawn together at the 
sessions of the first plenary council in Baltimore in that year, it 
being the highest educational institution which they could visit in 
the vicinity. On May 24th a large number of the Jesuit fathers 
made a voyage down the Potomac to St. Inigoes to celebrate the 
landing of the Maryland Pilgrims, and many of the college of- 
ficers, faculty and a large number of the students joined in the 
excursion, thus following the precedent established ten years before 
by the Philodemic Society. 

The annual commencement was held July 20th, in the college 
hall, with Bishop Richmond presiding over the exercises. The . 
bachelor degree was conferred on fifteen graduates of Georgetown 
and on eight graduates of Holy Cross College. Mr. J. Fairfax 
McLaughlin gave the salutatory, and the valedictory was deliv- 
ered by Henry W. Brent, his subject being **Chivalry." The an- 
nual Philodemic oration was given by Richard H. Clarke. There 
were other interesting speakers, for the several members of the 
class were expected to make public appearance on graduation day. 

In the interval of summer vacation several improvements were 
made to the college buildings and in their surroundings, and the 
old structure in which had been kept the **eurious and venerable 
relic of the missions of the Society of Jesus in the West Indies"! 
was removed to another part of the grounds to make way for the 
proposed new building for the younger students. 

In August, 1852, Father Stonestreet was appointed provincial 
of the Society of Jesus in Maryland and yielded his place at the 

head of the college to Rev. Father Bernard A. Maguire, S. J. 

Charles H. Stonestreet, S. J., was born November 21, 1813, 
in Charles eounty, Maryland, and spent many years of his long 
and useful life in that state. He was given an excellent classical 
edueation at Georgetown, where, as a student, he was one of the 
founders of the Philodemic Society, and was intended by his father 
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to enter the profession of law but the son preferred the church, 
made his novitiate, then taught and served as prefect at George- 
town, and was ordained on July 14, 1843. After mission labors 
at Alexandria he was appointed president of St. John's Literary 
Institution at Frederick, and remained there until his appointment 
as president of Georgetown College. One year later he became 
provineial, and in 1858 was made president of Gonzaga College, 
the incorporation of which he procured. After completing St. 
Aloysius church, Washington, he returned for а time to George- 
town and beeame professor of rhetorie, and prefect, whither he 
went to Holy Cross College and became its spiritual father. In 
т? NATA 
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The College Buildings, 1850. 


1883 Father Stonestreet celebrated the jubilee of his entrance into 
the Society of Jesus, and two years later, July 3, 1885, he died. 
Following next in the order of presidential succession came 
the prosperous administration of Rev. Father Bernard A. Ma- 
guire, S. J., the twenty-fourth president of the college, whose term 
began in 1852 and continued six years, until 1858. It was a period 
of progression in every sense, not without unusual incidents in 
some respects; but the new president was a man of peculiarly 
fortunate temperament, well calculated by native endowment to 
dispose of difficulties without in any way compromising the dignity 
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of the college and without relaxing in any way the regulations in 
regard to discipline among the students. 

There was a large enrollment of students at the opening of 
the session in September, 1852, there being about 200 boarding 
students and about 30 day pupils in attendance. In view of this 
inerease it was deemed best that the pupils of the preparatory 
department be separated from those of the regular college classes, 
and arrangements were made for the erection of a new building 
for the younger boys, in order that their dormitory, study hall 
and play grounds might be entirely distinct from the others; and 
the regulations then established have been adhered to consistently 
to the present time. 

This separation of the preparatory and college departments 
had been discussed for a few years before Father Maguire's time, 
and none too soon was it actually accomplished, for in 1852, soon 
after his accession to the presidency, some of the older students 
openly rebelled against the rules of discipline and the authority 
of the prefect, and by their unseemly conduct created scenes of 
turmoil within the peaceful college walls; nor were they to be 
checked in their riotous proceedings until confronted with the firm, 
determined president, who remonstrated with the turbulent element 
in words of unmistakable meaning, although they were not spoken 
unkindly. Several of the more stubbornly rebellious students were 
dismissed without pardon of their offenses and the gates were 
opened to any others who might wish to leave the college rather 
than submit to the regulations in regard to discipline. In itself 
this event was unfortunate, but its moral lesson had a decidedly 
beneficial effect on the entire student body and seemed to bring 
together, more closely than ever before, the students and their 
teachers in harmony of thought and action. 

In February, 1853, the once famous Dramatic Association was 
organized and became one of the recognized institutions of the 
college, although it had maintained an informal existence during 
several previous years. The Association for the Study of Dra- 
matic Literature and the Practice of Elocution was the recorded 
name of the new society, and it may be said to have had its incep- 
tion in the example of the Philodemie and Philonomosian societies, 
both of which had been popular debating societies of the college for 
many years and are still in existence. The new organization had 
19 members, and these are believed to have been its first officers: 
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Rev. Charles King, S. J., president; Harvey Bawtree, vice-presi- 
dent; John J. Beall, recording secretary; Eugene Longuemare, 
corresponding secretary; George Н. S. Hamilton, treasurer; Scott 
B. A. Smith and Alphonse Beenel, censors. The society included 
several members of the Philodemies and still others who had been 
of the Philonomosians, but now were advaneed beyond it. Under 
the name of the Dramatie Association this society maintained a 
healthful existence until about the year 1868. On March 31, 1853, 
the association produced ** Damon and Pythias," which was fol- 
lowed in May by **Hamlet," with William M. Smith in the title 
role. 

The annual commencement in 1833 was held July 12, the event 
being specially honored with the presence of Archbishop Bedini, 
the Archbishop of Baltimore, the United States postmaster general, 
and several other personages of distinction in church and state. 
The exercises opened with a prologue in which Wilham D. Close 
and J. Fairfax MeLaughlin took part, and closed with the valedic- 
tory by Benedict J. Semmes. Fifteen graduates received the bache- 
lor degree, four the degree of master of arts and one the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. The Philodemie address was given by 
John Carroll Brent. 

The opening of Loyola College, Baltimore, in 1853, drew 
largely on Georgetown for its corps of professors and teachers, 
and naturally made changes in the faculty of the latter during the 
following year. The student attendance for the session of 1853-54 
was 260, and of that number there were 99 in the preparatory and 
161 in the college department. The professorships remained about 
as before in point of numbers, but there was an increase in the 
number of prefects, whose duty in part was to cultivate friendly 
relations with the students, advise with and counsel them, encour 
age healthful recreations and pastimes, and restrain them if in. 
clined in wrong channels. 

In May, 1854, the Philodemie Society made another pilgrimage 
to the historie landing place at St. Inigoes, accompanied by the 
provincial of the Society of Jesus and many other distinguished 
persons from Baltimore and other cities, with several societies. 
This event is narrated at some length in the sketch of the Philo- 
demic Society; hence it needs no more extended mention in this 
place. 

There were many notables in attendance at the commencement 
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exercises held on July 11, 1854, among the number being President 
Franklin Pierce and the Most Rev. F. P. Kenrick, archbishop of 
Baltimore. The senior class was somewhat smaller than in the 
last preceding vear, only ten graduates receiving the bachelor de- 
gree. One degree of D. D. and one of LL. D. was conferred by 
President Maguire. 

Before the beginning of the next academic year the new dor- 
mitory for the boys of the preparatory department was finished 
and was oeeupied in September. "This dormitory was in the large 
brick building at the east end of the south row. A fine green- 
house was built at the same time. In the early part of De- 
cember an unfortunate fire destroyed the carpenter and tailor 
shops and it was only through the heroic efforts of the firemen and 
a number of citizens who came to the rescue that other of the 
eollege buildings were saved. "The loss by this fire amounted to 
about $5,000. In the same year the faculty inaugurated the custom 
of publishing in the annual eatalogue the theses of rational philoso- 
phy publicly defended by four students of the senior class. The 
first of these publications appeared in fact in 1853, and the cata- 
logue of 1854-55 contained the theses from logie, metaphysies, 
ethics and natural right defended during the year last mentioned. 

The year which began September 4, 1854, and closed July 10, 
1855, found a still larger number of student names on the college 
rolls, the greatest increase being in the junior department, where 
the number was 108, with 79 seniors and 96 in the preparatory 
department. At this time there had been some rearrangement of 
the faculty work, but without disturbing the composition of that 
body, and particular attention was given to the assignment of 
duties of the assistant professors and the several prefects of disci- 
pline, six serving in the latter capacity. 

The year was uneventful and substantial progress marked the 
session in each department of the college. On July 9, 1855, the 
day immediately preceding commencement, the students of philoso- 
phy delivered their publie dissertations, the exercises being ac- 
companied with an excellent musical programme. The commence- 
ment exercises were held on the 10th and opened with an oration 
by Mr. Н. Pinckney Northrop on the subject ** Marathon," and 
then in turn each of the graduates made his final student appear- 
ance on the platform in the college hall. Mr. Leopold L. Armant 
gave the valedictory and John H. O’Neil delivered the Philodemic 
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oration. On this occasion the master degree was conferred on 
seven candidates, and besides the fifteen graduates who received 
the regular bachelor degree there were four graduates of the Col- 
lege of St. Francis Xavier who were similarly honored. Orestes 
A. Brownson of Indiana received the honorary degree of A. B. 

In listing the students for the school year which began Sep- 
tember 3, 1855, the records show the names of four who had made 
the full course leading to the bachelor degree and now were en- 
rolled as ‘‘resident graduates,’’ taking the second course in philoso- 
phy. The inauguration of this course was the foundation of the 
graduate school of later years, although at the time it was not 
destined to be a permanent feature of the curriculum. The first 
four resident graduate students were Harvey Bawtree, Manuel 
Garcia Zuniga, Richard Gardiner and James Spellissy. The total 
‘student attendance for the year was 312, of which number 4 were 
resident graduates, 75 seniors, 107 juniors and 126 in the prepara- 
tory department. 

The year brought its distinguishing incidents, none of which 
were important although each served to vary somewhat the routine 
of college life. The first of these which attracted attention was 
the cracking of the college bell, causing it to give forth a doleful, 
broken sound, as of its own knell, and thereby attracting notice 
` and evoking from one of the students, James R. Randall of the 
upper class, a well timed obituary, and a six-verse poem entitled 
‘* Adieu to the Old College Bell. The obituary was: 


'* Died at Georgetown College, aged 85, a well-beloved chime. Disease, 
a complication of old age and too many hard knocks. Even up to the 
moment of dissolution some of the notes were sublime—particularly at the 
dinner hour. May it rest in—the museum !”’ 


The year also witnessed the organization of the Greek Acad- 
emy, with the object to assist and promote the cultivation of Greek 
literature. The members were drawn from the college professors 
and the higher students who had no regular collegiate exercises 
in the Greek language. The academy dated its institution from 
January 6, 1856, at which time the officers were Rev. George Fen- 
wick, S. J., president; Rev. Daniel Lynch, S. J., vice-president; 
Joseph O'Callaghan, S. J., secretary; Manuel Garcia Zuniga, 
treasurer; Robert W. Brady, S. J., librarian. The other original 
members were Harvey Bawtree, John Callan, Richard Gardiner, 
Joseph Hegan, S. J., Alexius Jamison, S. J., Alexander Lough- 
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borough and James Spellissy. The academy continued in existence 
until the latter part of the civil war and then was dissolved. 

Another institution which found an abiding place among the 
students during the year was that familiarly known as the Jug 
Rat Association, to the inner circles of which were admitted only 
those who had been penalized for some infraction of college rules 
or deficiency in studies. The college records give no account of 
this organization, nor are its first members known, although at 
times its rolls were full. The celebrations of the association were 
chiefly burlesques on the commencement exercises proper and al- 
ways drew a full attendance of members; but the association was 
not destined to long life and was abolished soon after 1870. 

On Tuesday, July 8, 1856, the regular commencement exercises 
were held, and on that occasion gold medals were awarded to each 
member of the resident graduate class. Only two bachelor de- 
grees were conferred, and nine master degrees. The valedictorian 
was Jolin Rieckelmann; the annual Philodemic address was given 
by Alexander A. Allemong. 

The next academic year opened September 2, 1856, with a total 
student enrollment of 311, the Junior department having the great- 
est number. During this session the Philistorian Society was 
organized, dating from January 11, 1857. Its object was sub- 
stantially similar to that of the Philonomosian Society and was 
set forth in the catalogue as ‘‘the advancement of its members 
in the knowledge of history and every department of literature 
which belongs thereto." The society admitted students of the 
lower classes and enjoyed a successful career for a few years, 
but: became dormant in 1869. Its library was kept separate for 
some time and finally merged in the general society library with 
the books of the Philodemie and Philonomosian societies. The 
first officers of the new organization were Rev. R. Brady, S. J., 
president; Thomas P. Ryan, vice-president; Eustace Neale, re- 
cording secretary; T. A. Lambert, corresponding secretary; M. 
J. Buckley, treasurer; Gabriel Castanos, librarian; C. Н. Tebault, 
assistant librarian; Stephen McNiel, first censor; John Е. Hickey, 
second eensor; William Yager, amanuensis. The other members 
at the time were Francis N. Digges, Charles C. Digges, Walter E. 
Magruder, Whitfield Mullen, G. W. Burke, Thomas MeNiel, 
Thomas McAdam and B. F. Taylor. 

The following interesting reference to the college cadet corps 
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appeared in the Washington Evening Star of October 29, 1856: 

“The military company, composed of students of Georgetown 
College, was out in full force yesterday under their accomplished 
officers and preceded by a fine brass band. They marched around 
the heights and took occasion to pay military honors to the ven- 
erable Major Nourse, by whom and his estimable family they 
were graciously received, indeed, at his residence. They were 
accompanied by a dashing dozen of their fellow collegians en cheval. 
The afternoon was beautiful and the gallant young fellows ap- 
peared to enjoy their parade amazingly. They made as fire a 
military show as can be presented by any volunteer company in 
the District of Columbia. We would suggest to them the propriety 
of parading at least once during the present dehghtful season 
through the principal thoroughfares of Washington."' 

Commencement exercises were held July 7, 1857, in college 
hall. Among the invited guests present were the venerable adopted 
son of Washington, George Washington Parke Custis, also Presi- 
dent James Buchanan and the secretaries of the treasury and the 
interior. The valedictorian of the class was William Choice; the 
annual address of the Philodemie Society was given by William 
M. Merrick. This was Judge Merrick’s first public appearance 
in the history of the college in which he afterward took such a 
deep interest. Тһе bachelor degree was conferred on ten gradu- 
ates, and the degree of master of arts on five candidates. 

Among those on the platform at this commencement was the 
late Charles B. Kenny, whose subject was ''Musie," being liis 
famous ode written for St. Cecelia's day. He, too, afterwards 
became prominently identified with the life of alma mater and at 
one time was prefect of the Sodality of Our Lady Immaculate and 
also an effieient member and officer of the Society of Alumni. 

‘The academic year 1857-58 opened September 7, 1857, and was 
‘the last year of Father Maguire’s successful administration of the 
office and duties of the college presideney, although his suecessor 
did not assume charge until after the next session was begun. The 
aggregate student attendance was 333, noticeable inerease being 
shown in the preparatory and junior departments, there being 119 
of the former and 129 of the latter. 

In November of this year the college lost one of its most 
devoted and popular professors, Rev. Father George Fenwick, S. 
J., the true friend of all the students throughout the almost thirty 
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years of his eonnection with the faculty, one of the principal found- 
ers of the Philodemie Society and one of the most beloved and 
honored fathers of the Society of Jesus during his long service 
in that noble order. Few professors in the college ever won from 
students such enduring attachment and respect as Father Fenwick, 
and the beautiful and touching tributes paid to.his memory in 
after years by such distinguished alumni as Hugh Caperton and 
J. Fairfax McLaughlin show how deeply he impressed the minds 
of those whose education was committed to his care. Charles B. 
Kenny, a member of Father Fenwick’s twenty-seventh and last 
class in rhetoric, wrote a touching elegy on his beloved professor, 
which attracted attention far beyond the college walls and soon 
found its way into print. 

On July 6, 1858, the day before commencement, the students 
in the course of mental philosophy held their usual exercises, there 


being five active, able participants. The dissertation presented 


by Beverly C. Kennedy on the subject of ‘‘The Foreknowledge of 
God not incompatible with the Liberty of Man’’ attracted much 
attention and won favorable commendation. The commencement 
exercises were held on July 7, when the degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred on nine graduates of Georgetown and five from Holy Cross, 
Worcester. Six degrees of A. M. also were conferred by President 
Maguire. 

The class of ’58 established the custom of class pictures to 
keep fresh the memory of alma mater, and thus set an example 
which has been followed by almost every subsequent class, particu- 
larly those of the last thirty vears, which has been called the photo- 
graphic age. The old first class picture is still preserved and shows 
the faces of several Georgetown men who afterward attained 
prominence in the professions and in public life. 

With the close of the academic year in 1858 Father Maguire’s 
first term as president of the college was finished, but he remained 
head of the institution a short time after the opening of the next 
session in September. The students were loath to part with their 
much loved president, as he had won a strong hold on their affec- 
tions during the six years of his administration. He had done 
much for the college in that time, brought order out of a condition 
which threatened serious results, and thereafter by personal and 
faculty effort cultivated feelings of harmony and mutual regard 
by bringing the faculty and students closer together. On the 
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occasion of his formal retirement Father Maguire was made the 
recipient of a touching testimonial from his students, presented 
in the form of gifts, Latin addresses in poetry and verse, and reso- 
lutions. At the formal parting Father Maguire was addressed in 
behalf of the students by James Fairfax McLaughlin and was pre- 
sented with an exquisite gold chalice and paten with a finely bound 
Missal. 

A total number of 317 students in the preparatory and col- 
lege departments, 34 matriculates in the school of medicine, and 
a university institution in excellent condition in every respect, was 
a part of the rich legacy from Father Maguire to the Rev. John 
Early, S. J., who succeeded to the office of president of Georgetown 
College in 1858. The new incumbent came into his high office with 
every reason to feel eneouraged with the outlook for the future, 
and so far as related to a wise administration of his own duties 
his term was one of marked success, although on account of events 
quite beyond his control, or perhaps the control of any other 
human agency, it was to be that the college should experience many 
vieissitudes during the next several vears following the opening 
of the college in September, 1860. Even before Father Early be- 
came president there were certain distinct signs of an approaching 
great politieal storm; but then no man could forecast the future, 
even for a very few years. On account of the questions of state 
rights and the institution of slavery, the whole country was already 
divided, the lines of publie sentiment were closely drawn and while 
political feeling ran high and an open rupture seemed imminent 
the actual wave of disaster was stayed until after the election of 
President Buchanan’s successor. 

While the great civil strife was not impending at the time of 
Father Early's accession to the college presidency, yet the rela- 
tions of the northern and southern states were seriously strained. 
For full three years there was a great calm which preceded a 
greater storm, and during that period the college moved forward 
with its work of education without noticeable diminution in the 
number of students from either the north or the south. On Janu- 
ary 21, 1859, for the first time in the history of the college, one 
of its fathers said prayers in the House of Representatives. This 
service was performed by the Rev. John Aiken, S. J., and again 
four days later by Rev. Charles Stonestreet, S. J.; and about two 
weeks later, Father Stonestreet, vested in his religious habit, 
opened the Senate with prayer. 
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At the commencement held July 6, 1859, several of the speak- 
ers’ addresses had relation to the subject of war. The first ap- 
pearance in the exercises was that of James O. Martin, whose 
subject was the ‘‘French Revolution of '92." Robert Y. Brown's 
poem was on the **Battle of Hastings. John B. Gardiner spoke 
eloquently of **Party Spirit. Robert W. Lovelace spoke on the 
subject of ‘‘Law, and its Relation to our Country," and John Е. 
Mason's address was on the ‘‘Battle of Fort Moultrie." The 
valedictorian of the class of '59 was James Pye Neale. The degree 
of bachelor of arts was awarded to eight graduates of Georgetown 
and two of Holy Cross College; that of master of arts on five, and 
that of doctor of laws on three candidates. 

The academic year beginning September 5, 1859, found 73 
pupils in the preparatory school, and 151 juniors and 89 seniors 
in the college, a total of 313 students, with 36 additional in the 
school of medicine. The year passed without remarkable incident 
so far as the institution itself was concerned, although during the 
summer of 1860 there occurred the death of two former presidents, 
Fathers Ryder and Mulledy, neither of whom was then immediately 
connected with the college. Father Ryder died in Philadelphia 
and his body was returned to Georgetown for burial under the 
shadow of the institution which he loved so well and for which 
he had done so much. Among the students the members of the 
Philodemic Society were his chief mourners, J. Fairfax McLaugh- 
lin pronouncing an eulogy in behalf of his fellow members. Father 
Mulledy died July 20, 1860. 

On February 22, 1860, the Georgetown cadets, which then had 
gained considerable popularity, marched to-Washington and took 
part in the exercises of dedicating the equestrian statue of General 
Washington, and in May following, on the oceasion of the visit 
to the college of the ambassadors of the emperor of Japan, the 
cadets escorted them back to the city. 

The next commencement exercises were held on July 10, 1860, 
when the degree of bachelor of arts was conferred on sixteen grad- 
uates of this college and on three from Holy Cross. This was the 
largest class graduated in several years. Fourteen master degrees 
also were conferred by President Early. The valedictory was 
given by Augustine W. Neale and the annual address of the Philo- 
demic Society by Harvey Bawtree. 

When the college halls opened in September, 1860, for the 
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next academic year, the total student enrollment had fallen to 286 
in all of the departments, except the school of medicine. It can 
hardly be said that the feeling of disquiet in national polities had 
an appreciable effect on the attendance, although a heated political 
contést was then in progress and never before had so much de- 
pended on the result of the ballot. In November Mr. Lincoln was 
elected president and soon afterward a number of southern stu- 
dents withdrew and returned to their homes. Their greatest de- 
parture followed closely after the inauguration on March 4, 1861, 
and during the month of April more than one hundred southern 
boys left Georgetown, while a less number from the north also 
returned home upon the call of their parents. Of those who 
remained at the college a majority were from the south and natur- 
ally their sympathy was with the cause for which the southern 
states had withdrawn from the federal union. 

But numerous as were the withdrawals from the college on 
account of the war then just begun there was no inclination to 
close the doors of the institution, although such suggestions had 
been made in various quarters. Extensive military operations 
were being carried on in and all about the capital city, with the 
view of protecting it against confederate attacks, and in perfecting 
the line of defenses an officer of topographical engineers, accom- 
panied by an old student of Georgetown, visited the college 
grounds, entered the buildings and from the windows viewed the 
surroundings for the purpose of selecting sites for the future en- 
campment of troops. Although conducted properly this action 
was sufficient to arouse the ire of some of the southern students, 
and. when. Captain Prime emerged from the building and re- 
mounted, he found himself under the necessity of passing between 
files of students lined up on both sides of the highway and was 
greeted with lusty cheers for Jeff Davis and the southern con- 
federacy. The officer took the proceeding in good-natured part 
and answered the students with the remark: ‘‘Hurrah! boys, hur- 
rah! I was once a boy myself." 

The preliminary visit by federal military authorities was 
merely the forerunner of others of a more formidable character, 
not with the design to injure the college or its property but to 
eomplete the line of defenses about the national eapital. The first 
actual oceupation of the college buildings eame on May 4, 1861, 
when Father Early was notified of the intention of the war de- 
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partment to quarter a regiment of soldiers in and about the prem- 
ises. Fortunately the troops first sent were the men of the 69th N. 
Y. Volunteers, very nearly all of whom were Catholics, and herve 
used every precaution against disturbing in any way the peace 
and proceedings of either the students or the faculty. The troops 
were quartered in the new building erected for the small boys, 
and in the students’ refectory building, while Colonel Corcoran and 
his staff took quarters in the recreation room of the Jesuit fathers. 
But while this temporary occupation occasioned much inconven- 
ience it was in a measure compensated by the decorum of the 
soldiers and their manifest devotion at the daily mass said by the 
regimental chaplain, Rev. Thomas Mooney of St. Bri&get's church, 
New York, who set up a temporary altar in the boys’ playground. : 

The 69th regiment remained in camp at the college until May 
24th and then joined the army in Virginia. Father Early had 
hoped that this might be the only visit of its kind; but in vain, 
for onee more before the end of the session was a regiment quar- 
tered there. On June 3d the 79th N. Y. Volunteers occupied the 
new building and proved less desirable tenants than their prede- 
cessors. This command remained on the grounds until July 4th 
and maintained strict military regulations which were compelled 
to be observed even by the students, somewhat to their chagrin 
and greatly to their discomfort. 

Notwithstanding the many inconveniences attending the mili- 
tary oceupation of the college buildings and grounds in 1861 and 
later in the war, the action was one of absolute necessity and with- 
out any thought of embarrassing the fathers because of the utter- 
ances and sympathies of perhaps a majority of the students; and 
as an evidence that the college was not looked upon with disfavor 
by the war department or others in authority it may be said that 
several of the Jesuit fathers were earnestly requested to visit the 
regiments in the field and there minister to their spiritual welfare, 
and in 1861 Rev. Father James Clark, S. J., was appointed one 
of the examiners of cadets at West Point. 

As might be expected there were no formal commencement 
exercises at the college in 1861, although a class of eleven graduates 
received the bachelor degree, while two master degrees also were 
conferred by Father Early. 

Even the experiences of the previous year had not the effect 
to close the college during the second year of the war. When the 
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session opened on September 2, 1861, only seventeen students re- 
ported, but when at length it was known that the classes were to 
be continued the zeal of the faculty awakened interest on the part 
of parents with the result that the total number of students during 
the session was one hundred and twenty. During the year several 
of the fathers who before had devoted themselves almost entirely 
to teaching went out and remained with the soldiers in the field, 
but as each one departed on his new mission another was ready to 
take his place in the class room, and thus the full course of the 
year was given without serious inconvenience. 

The year also witnessed a resumption of some of the former 
diversions, and during commencement week the Dramatic Associa- 
tion gave a costumed performance of Shakespeare's ‘‘ Richard 
ПІ,” with an afterpiece melodrama, ‘‘The Seven Clerks." On the 
2d of July the class in moral philosophy gave its annual public 
exercises, and the Greek Academy held its celebration on the same 
day, conferring its diploma on five candidates. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony an oration was delivered by Daniel Ford, S. J., 
and John K. M. Davis gave the valedictory address. 

The commencement exercises were held July 2d, and were 
carried out as in earlier years, with an elaborate programme. 
Mr. Tallmadge A. Lambert gave the valedictory oration and Mr. 
John C. C. Hamilton delivered the annual address of the Philo- 
demic Society. There were five graduates, each of whom received 
his bachelor degree, as well as five graduates of Holy Cross Col- 
lege. Three candidates received the master degree. 

In the following year the conditions for effective work in the 
college were still more encouraging, although the war was then 
at its height. For the session 140 students were entered, 63 in 
the preparatory, 37 in the junior and 40 in the senior department; 
but while for the time Georgetown was a comparatively small col- 
lege, it was at the same time a great hospital for sick and wounded 
soldiers. Pope’s defeat at the second Bull Run compelled his 
army to fall back on Washington and the war department again 
claimed temporary occupancy of the college buildings and grounds, 
for hospital purposes now instead of a camping place for volun- 
teers. Soon afterwards came the disastrous battle of Antietam 
and many of the wounded from that field were also sheltered at 
Georgetown, in the college halls, the students’ refectory and even 
in the dormitory of the sceholasties. Full five hundred sick and 
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injured men lay here, and there were several deaths in the build- 
ings; but not without spiritual consolation, for the reverend fa- 
thers were constantly among the men, giving sympathy, encour- 
agement and frequently personal aid, and if need be the last sad 
rites of the church. 

Throughout all of this unusual proceeding in college life, and 
despite the many distressing scenes witnessed by the students, they 
held loyally together in such little space as could be found for 
their elasses and abiding place; and when it was passed, studies 
and class work were resumed under something like normal condi- 
tions. On June 25, 1863, towards the close of the year, the Dra- . 
matic Association gave a reproduction, of Bulwer's '' Richelieu,"' 
followed by the laughable farce, ‘‘Barney the Baron.’’ This per- 
formance was followed two days later by Shakespeare's ‘‘Ham- 
let,’’ and the comedy, ‘‘The Limerick Boy.’’ 

The more solid event of commencement was held July 2d, 
when, as in the last two previous years, the addresses generally 
bore close relation to the subject of war. The valedictory was 
delivered by Henry M. Brent. Eight Georgetown men and six 
from Holy Cross College received the bachelor degree. The rec- 
ords make no mention of the Philodemie oration at commencement, 
but in January, 1864, the society held a grand celebration at 
whieh J. Fairfax MeLaughlin gave an eloquent address on Sir 
Thomas More. 

The college more than held its own during the scholastic year 
which began September 7, 1863, the student rolls showing 49 
seniors, 55 Juniors and 100 pupils in the preparatory department. 
The abandonment of the buildings by the federal troops was long 
before accomplished and the rooms were made perfectly clean 
before the session opened. The college once more appeared in 
its old-time normal condition, although the attendance was con- 
siderably less than during the years preceding the war. The 
societies too resumed their meetings and celebrations, that of the 
Greek Society taking place on June 27, 1864, when its diploma was 
awarded to eight candidates; and the Dramatic Association gave 
two performances, that of ‘‘Damon and Pythias” on June 23d, 
and ‘‘ Richard ПГ?! on the 25th. On the 28th the class of '64 gave 
a scientific exhibition and lecture on the ‘‘Phenomenon of Com- 
bustion,’’ in which Edward S. Reily was the principal demonstrator 
and Thomas S. Rudd and Henry Major, Jr., were his assistants. 
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Besides the demonstration an additional feature of the exercises 
was a lecture on the ‘‘correlation of physical forces,’’ by R. Ross 
Perry, assisted by F. C. Zegarra and James P. McElroy. 

Commencement exercises were held on June 30, 1864, and 
opened with an introductory address by Anthony A. Hirst, after- 
ward founder of the Hirst library in the new college building. 
The programme mentioned seventeen participants and the exer- 
cises were interspersed with music. The class valedictory was 
given by Edward S. Reily, who in later years was for a time con- 
nected with the law faculty of the university. The degree of A. В. 
was conferred on eight graduates of Georgetown and five from 
Holy Cross College; four degrees of master of arts, one of doctor 
of musie and one honorary degree of bachelor of arts also were 
conferred by the president. The gold cross prize in the class of 
natural right was awarded to Joseph A. Rice of Louisiana. 

For the academic year of 1864-65 the number of students was 
slightly less than in the preceding vear, but the college doors were 
opened under conditions which were regarded as entirely satis- 
factory. One hundred and ninety-two students entered and of the 
number one hundred and fourteen were in the preparatory de- 
partment. The year was uneventful, except that every person in 
tlie college in whatever capacity was shocked and deeply grieved 
at the news of the assassination of President Lincoln. The college 
flag was displayed at half mast, and the gateway as well as the 
doors of the north and south buildings were draped in black. 

Оп commencement day, July 3, 1865, the degree of A. B. was 
conferred on six graduates. Six master degrees and one doctor of 
music also were conferred. James Е. Fitzpatrick delivered the 
valedictory address. The now much coveted gold cross prize in 
the class of natural right was awarded to R. Ross Perry, who 
afterwards for eleven years was prominently identified with the 
history of the law school of the university. 

When the college doors were opened in September for the 
academic year 1865-66, Father Early was gratified to see a number 
of students exceeding the attendance at any time during the past 
four years. The war now was at an end and the reconstruction 
of the states recently in rebellion was already begun. Such recon- 
struction as was necessary in the college had been accomplished 
prior to the opening, and students eame back from all parts of the 
land, Protestants and Catholies, northerners and southerners alike, 
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without entertaining ill feeling on account of sectional or political 
differences. The number of students for the year was 263, the 
increase being most noticeable in the preparatory, where 173 boys 
were entered. Of the others 49 were juniors and 41 seniors, while 
in the medical department, of which more particular account is 
made in another chapter, there were 75 matriculates. To the facul- 
ty the restoration of order without fear of further intrusion upon 
the quiet of college life was indeed a relief, and the spirit of the 
professors in this respect seemed to pervade the student body and 
to animate its members with an earnest desire to resume their 
courses with renewed energy. In speaking of this period Dr. Shea 
says: ‘Тһе old college passed successfully through its greatest 
period of trial. September showed more than a hundred boarders 
and a number of day scholars. Students came again from the 
south, seven from Louisiana being pioneers. The old life revived. 
The officers’ feasts were again enjoyed wtih zest. The contrabands 
gave a concert after the negro minstrel type, and a baseball club 
was formed, which wound up a play of three hours, in December, 
with a banquet." 

In January, 1866, Father Early gave up his office of president, 
and if he could not deliver to his successor classes as well filled ` 
as when he received the college he at least could feel that the worst 
days were past and that in the capable hands of Father Maguire 
it would soon reach a higher point than it had ever before attained. 
On the first day of the year in 1866 Father Maguire again took 
up the duties of the office he had filled once before, and was given 
a warm weleome by the students, who knew him through his earlier 
work in Georgetown and his popularity with the students of that 
time. On January 18 the Philodemic Society gave an annual cele- 
bration and listened to the oratorical effort of C. C. Magruder on 
“Education: Its Progress and Development," and also the words 
of poet Hoban on ‘‘ Music.’’ 

Commencement exercises were held on July 3, 1866, at which 
time President Maguire conferred the degree of A. B. on a class 
of five graduates, seven master degrees in course and two honorary 
master degrees. | 

After the close of the college in July, 1866, Father Maguire 
turned his attention to much needed improvements and repairs to 
the college buildings and grounds, and in the course of the next 
three months his task was finished, although when begun the 
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finances of the institution were not in a condition which was wholly 
satisfactory to the president. Obstacles such as this, however, 
never had the effect to seriously disturb the mental equilibrium of 
the worthy rector, and when he set out to accomplish a definite 
result the ways and means always were brought within his reach. 
In this respect as well as in many other of his personal qualities 
Father Maguire was a remarkable man and his resources appeared 
to be without limit. His executive ability equalled his mental 
powers and the fortunate combination of these qualities enabled 
him to re-establish the college on a safe basis and at the same time 
to accomplish important improvements in contemplation of future 
growth. 

When the students returned to the college in September, 1866, 
all things about the buildings and grounds were in excellent con- 
dition to make their temporary home entirely comfortable; and 
these students came in numbers aggregating two hundred and 
ninety, in addition to the one hundred and twenty-four young men 
who had entered the school of medicine. The faculty also received 
attention and important accessions, and all signs pointed to a. 
school year more prosperous than any since the outbreak of the 
war and a full return of the flourishing times which prevailed in 
college life at any previous time. 

The year also brought another student organization, known 
as the Societie Litteraire Francaise, or as better known, the French 
Literary Society, the history of which dated from January 1, 1867, 
and continued until sometime in the year 1871. It had for its ob- 
ject the advancement of its members in the knowledge of French 
literature. The first officers and members were Rev. Albert Peters, 
S. J., president; Thomas A. Badeau, vice-president; Henry Wal- 
ters, recording secretary; Ambrose Tauzin, corresponding sec- 
retary; L. W. Menger, treasurer; P. A. Morse, amanuensis; 
James V. Coleman, first censor; Raphael Provosty, second censor; 
and William C. Shaw, Oliver Provosty, Peter James, Santiagu 
Lanfranco and Joaquin Lanfranco, members. 

During the progress of the year the customary society cele- 
brations followed one another after the Christmas recess, begin- 
ning with the play of ‘‘William Tell’’ by the Dramatic Associa- 
tion, with Edward S. Reily in the leading role. Next came the 
extraordinary meeting of the Greek Academy, then the grand 
annual function of the Philodemic Society and finally the regular 
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commencement exercises, held on Wednesday, July 3, 1867. On 
this occasion the prologue was given by George D. Lyles and the 
valedietory by Robert M. Douglas. The degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred on six graduates, and that of A. M. on six candidates in 
course, five others receiving the honorary master degree. 

Equally prosperous times were promised for the academic year. 
which began September 2, 1867, the total student enrollment in the 
several departments of the college being above two hundred and 
fifty. The real work of the year was begun in earnest and no un- 
usual event marred the harmony of the entire session. On the first 
day in December the college received a distinguished visitor, 
the Most Rev. Martin John Spalding, pupil and successor to the 
sainted Flaget, once a professor in the institution. The archbishop 
of Baltimore came, attended by a zealous priest of his diocese, 
(now himself successor of Archbishop Carroll and cardinal of the 
Roman church, His Eminence, James, Cardinal Gibbons,) whom 
the students weleomed in English, Latin, French and Italian; and 
in this distinguished presence a member of the class in philosophy 
explained the nature of oxygen, and illustrated his lecture with 
experiments. | 

The Philodemies and Philonomosians celebrated in grand style 
the anniversary of Washington's birth, and on July 2d the Philo- 
demie Society held a reunion and listened to Mr. Merrick’s’elo- 
quent words of oratory. The class of '68 gave its scientific ex- 
hibition on the evening of June 30, presenting and demonstrating 
the subject of inorganic chemistry. 

The annual exercises of commencement were held July 2, 
1868, and opened with a poem, ‘‘The Sister of Charity,’’ composed 
and spoken by James V. Coleman, now a distinguished alumnus 
and benefactor of Georgetown, living in California. The vale- 
dictorian of the class was F. J. Keickhoefer. Seven graduates 
received the degree of A. B., besides which the president con- 
ferred two degrees of LL. D., five master degrees in course and 
two honorary master degrees. 

The next college year began September 7, 1868, with two 
hundred and seventeen boarding and thirty-four day students, and 
like the last preceding year was a period of progression in each of 
the several departments. The routine of student life was relieved 
of monotony by the usual diversions of society members, and on 
Thanksgiving day both the senior and junior cadets held a celebra- 
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tion at the villa; and on February 1st following, both companies, 
nearly one hundred strong, paid their respects to President John- 
son, then marched to Gonzaga College and finished their day with 
. a grand dinner at the National hotel. 

The most notable event of the year, however, was the class 
day ceremony on June 24, when the class of '69 inaugurated the 
custom of planting a memorial tree within the college grounds, a 
ceremony hitherto apparently unknown in Georgetown traditions. 
Late in the afternoon of that day the procession marched from the 
north building, Henry M. Russell of Maryland, bearing the tablet 
to be affixed to the tree, and Stephen R. Mallory of Florida, who 
carried the silver cup, led the way, followed by Harry Walters, 
James V. Coleman, Sands W. Forman and W. R. Abell, bearing 
the tree. Next came three favorite domestics of the college carry- 
ing the bottle, hammer and nails. The rhetoric, poetry and first 
humanity.then marehed on in ordered line, and after the proces- 
sion had passed beneath the giant trees of the walks for some 
distance it halted at one of the most romantie spots; and while 
the graduates took up their position on rising ground the as- 
sembled students formed facing them in a hollow square. The 
eollege quartette sang **When Students Meet," and Henry M. 
Russell addressed the class in philosophy. АЁ the conclusion of 
the address ‘‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree," was sung and Stephen 
R. Mallory, Jr., read the ode of the day. ‘‘Valete Studia"! was 
then sung by the graduates, and at the **Bibant Philosophi?" the 
cup was passed for each to sip the wine, the goblet being finally 
emptied at the root of the tree. А leaf of the tree was then 
presented by the class of ’69 to the class of "72, as a token that it 
became the guardian of what had just been planted. On an ad- 
jacent venerable denizen of the forest was then affixed the memorial 
tablet. (Shea.) 

Commencement day, July 1, 1869, was perhaps the most mem- 
orable day of its kind since the war. The guest of honor was 
President Grant, who in behalf of Father Maguire conferred the 
degrees and distributed the prize awards to the successful stu- 
dents. The exercises were not long, the class numbering six 
graduates who received the bachelor degree. The honorary de- 
gree of A. M. was conferred on seven, and the same degree in 
course on one candidate. The class valedietory was given by 
James V. Coleman of California. | 
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After President Grant had distributed the prizes he was pub- 
liely thanked by Father Maguire on behalf of himself and his col- 
lege associates. The privilege of a visit from the nation's chief 
exeeutive had been the good fortune of Georgetown College for 
seventy years, without the exception of a single incumbent, and 
these visits have since been continued by each successive incumbent 
with only one breach in the otherwise perfect record. 

The year 1869 witnessed the removal from Georgetown to 
Woodstock of the Jesuit scholastics who prior to that time had 
made their residence at the college while pursuing their studies 
in philosophy and theology as a preparation for the holy orders; 
and on their removal the rooms which they had occupied were 
assigned, in 1871, to the students of the philosophy class. 

Two hundred and six students entered the college for the 
vear which began September 7, 1869, and of that number forty- 
eight were seniors, eighty-three juniors and seventy-five were pu- 
pils of the preparatory department. From the opening of the 
fall term until the next commencement day the students devoted 
themselves to class work, and occasionally enlivened their leisure 
hours with healthful athletic exercise, and the equally enjoyable 
recreations of society gatherings and celebrations. On December 
14 the Sodality of Our Lady Immaculate had a celebration and 
supper. On Washington’s birthday in February, 1870, the Philo- 
demic Society held its grand annual celebration, which was fol- 
lowed by the Philonomosian Society with its annual function, 
which in this year was more elaborate than usual. The Corpus 
Christi observance took place on June 20, and was of greater im- 
portance than those to which reference has been made, for its 
tendency was to impress the participants and witnesses with feel- 
ings of reverence and awe of the ceremonial of the church. 

The annual commencement in 1870 was held on June 20, and 
was the last occasion of its character in which Father Maguire 
was to be present as the official head of the college. On this day 
the president's words were peculiarly impressive and were listen- 
ed to by his audience with the closest attention. But it was with 
much gratification that the worthy president of the college made 
publie announcement of the fact ‘‘that we are about to enlarge 
the functions of the institution by the establishment of a law de- 
partment"; and further ‘‘this completes our course as a uni- 
versity, the medical department having been in operation for 
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several years." Father Maguire first became president of George- 
town College soon after the medical department was founded and 
he conferred the medical degrees on its first class. 

On this his last commencement day at Georgetown Father 
Maguire began his address to the assembled collegians and his 
audience with these words: ‘‘I beg the privilege of a parting 
word to this distinguished audience before we separate. In the 
first place I return my sincere thanks to the fair ladies and dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who have graced this occasion with their 
presence. After an existence of eighty-one years alma mater 
sends forth her children equipped for the great journey of life, 
as she has sent forth so many who have preceded them; and she 
bids them go with a mother’s blessing, and with her fondest 
wishes for their future success. If it be true that the youngest 
child is always the pet of the family, then the children of today 
may properly suppose that they hold a very large place in the 
heart of their mother."' 

There were only four graduates who received the bachelor 
degree at commencement in 1870, but several other degrees were 
conferred by the president. Judge Charles P. James and General 
Thomas Ewing, Jr., both of Ohio, received the degree of doctor 
of laws. Both of these men were prominently identified with the 
early history of the law department of the university, Judge 
James in the capacity of founder and the first professor of the law 
of real and personal property and also vice-president, and General 
Ewing as a founder and one of the advisors of those who carried 
the new school into practical and successful operation. He too 
was announced as one of the first faculty of law, but he did not 
take an active part in faculty work. Seven master degrees were 
conferred, five in course and two honorary; and one degree of 
doctor of music was bestowed. The valedictorian of the class of 
70 was Mr. Eugene D. F. Brady, now a practicing lawyer of 
Washington, formerly for many years secretary of the Society 
of Alumni, and always one of Georgetown’s most loyal and de- 
voted sons. 

With the close of the academic year in 1870 Father Maguire’s 
official connection with the college and university also was brought 
to an end, but his heart always turned with warmth toward the 
old institution, and even now, more than twenty years after his 
death, the alumni remember him with affection, for to them he 
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was more than a teacher and spiritual guide; he was their friend 
and frequently their fatherly advisor and always manifested a 
deep parental interest in their individual welfare. 

Bernard A. Maguire, S. J., was born at Edgeworthtown, 
County Longford, Ireland, February 11, 1818, and died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 26, 1886; and his solemn requiem was offered 
at St. Alovsius church, where the last months of his life were 
spent. His remains were carried thence to the college with which 
he had been so closely associated in former years, where the stu- 
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dents paid him their last tribute of regard, and then were laid at 
rest. 
Father Maguire came to this country when quite voung, and 
having spent some time at St. John’s Literary Institution, Fred- 
erick, Md., he entered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus on 
September 20, 1837. He afterward resumed his literary studies 
at Georgetown, there made his course in philosophy and at its 
close was appointed teacher of mathematies at Frederick. At the 
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end of a year he returned to Georgetown and in 1845 was a teacher 
of first grammar, geometry and French. In the following year he 
became prefect and showed such ability that when a season of 
insubordination occurred while he was pursuing his divinity course 
he was called from his studies to resume the duties of prefect. 

On September 27, 1851, he was ordained and on January 25, 
1853, became president of this college, being then a little less than 
thirty-five years old. His success in administering the duties of 
office is best chronicled by reference to that part of the present 
chapter which treats of the college history from 1853 to 1858, and 
again from 1866 to 1870, the latter the period of his second term as 
president. After laying aside the cares of office he entered the 
field of missionary work and there too accomplished much good 
work for humanity, for the church, and for the society of which he 
was a member for almost half a century. | 


CHAPTER V. 
1870—1878. 


Soon after the close of the college at the end of the academic 
year in 1870 Father John Early again assumed the duties of the | 
. presidency, and while the period of his incumbency was to be brief - 
it was nevertheless marked by some important changes in class 
hours, followed a little later by others which to a certain extent re- 
organized the curriculum and placed the institution on a more 
modern basis with other colleges of the same high standing. The 
changes in class, study and recreation hours afforded relief to the 
students and were welcomed by them; and many thanks were re- 
turned to the president and his prefect of studies. 

On the opening day in September, 1870, the attendance was 
not as large as in some previous years, there being one hundred 
and ninety boarding and twenty-two day students; but the classes 
were arranged and work was begun with promise of a prosperous 
year and an increased number of students in years to follow. So 
far as the college itself was concerned the year passed without note- 
worthy incident, although before it was ended the whole institution 
of officers, faculty and students, entered a strong and meaning 
protest against the impious action of King Victor Emmanuel in 
his seizure of the ‘‘City of the Popes,’’ an action which aroused 
the righteous indignation of the entire Catholic world: The stu- 
dents themselves took prompt action in condemnation of this out- 
rage, and at a meeting held November 20 several of them gave 
public utterance to the feelings of their associates. The speakers 
were Denis Sheridan, chairman of the meeting, G. Gordon Posey, 
John Ross, T. A. Badeau and F. A. Cunningham. 

At the meeting it was determinel that Georgetown University 
should send its Peter's pence to Pope Pius IX as a token of its 
fidelity to the holy see, with an expression of its utter condemna- 
tion of the unwarranted seizure. Four days after the meeting 
Archbishop Spalding, who had just returned to America from the 
vatican council which followed the seizure of Rome, again visited 
Washington and was attended to thé college, and there given a 
loyal reception, by the students in their refectory. Here again Mr. 
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Sheridan spoke for the student body and gave a salutatory address. 
He was followed by others who spoke in Latin, Freneh and Ger- 
man, and Mr. Posey coneluded his own remarks by reading the 
resolutions whieh had been adopted at the previous meeting. 

After this generous weleome and manifestation of fidelity on 
the part of these young men the arehbishop acknowledged the 
kindly greeting with much earnestness of expression and con- 
gratulated the speakers on ‘‘the learning and the spirit of faith 
‘which animated their words’’, both for themselves and those whom 
they represented. In carrying out their resolutions the students 
made a collection and sent it with an address to Rome. 

In due season the memorial and tribute reached its destina- 
tion and in June, 1871, an acknowledgment was sent to the college 
by His Holiness, Pope Pius 1X, with his benediction. The letter 
Was not received at the college until after the close of the scholastic 
‘year, but was printed and a сору sent to the students at their 
homes. 

The meeting of students to which reference has been made 
was the first to be held by Cathohe students in this country, and 
it was managed bv them alone, the Protestant students in at- 
tendanee being as generous in their contributions as those of the 
Catholic faith. A short time afterward another sum of money was 
raised in the same way and was transmitted to Rome, accompanied 
by an address in i h the faculty joined. 

Another distinguished guest came to visit the college in 1871. 
Rev. Michael Chaldany, of the Order of St. Anthony, a religious 
such as the students liad not seen before. Tis visit was made on 
the first day of February, and on the next day he offered the holy 
sacrifice, in the college chapel, in Arabic and in aceordance with 
the Syrian rite. О 

The commencement exercises in 1871 were held on Thursday, 
June 29, when Father Early awarded the diplomas and conferred 
the degree of bachelor of arts on ten graduates; twelve degrees of 
master of arts also were conferred by him. The valedictorian of 
the class of 71 was Martin T. Dickson of Missouri. This occa- 
sion was honored by the presence of General William Tecumseh 
Sherman, U. S. A., who at the request of President Early distrib- 
uted the medals and premiums to the successful contestants. 
In conferring the degrees Father Healy, the vice-president, made 
the announcements and Father Early handed the diplomas to 
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General Sherman, who in turn presented them to the members 
of the class. At the conclusion of the regular exercises General 
Sherman made a brief and pleasant address to the students, one 
of whom at that time was his own son, a member of the first class 
in humanities, A. B. '74, and now a member of the Society of Jesus. 

When the college opened for students on September 1, 1871, 
the attendance was even less than during the previous year, the 
total enrollment being only one hundred and seventy-nine in all 
of the academic departments. The medical school recently had 
shown much increase in numerical strength and the law school 
was just established on a secure foundation, with a good attendance 
of students and promise of still greater success in the future. 

Before the session was begun in this year Father Early and 
his prefect of studies reorganized the curriculum and gave new 
designations to the classes above the junior department. This 
change affected more partieularly the senior classes, as previously 
known. The first class in humanities, otherwise the first grammar 
class, took the name of freshman class; the class in poetry became 
the sophomore class; the class in rhetorie became the junior class, 
and the class in philosophy became the senior class. The post- 
graduate course was continued without change. 

Soon after the opening in the fall of 1871 the Chicago fire 
occurred, and afterwards when an appeal for help went out through 
the country this college answered with a contribution of $200 from 
the treasury and the students increased the amount by contribu- 
ting $150 more out of their spending allowances. 

The fifty-fifth annual college commencement was held June 
27, 1872, and at that time twelve bachelor degrees were conferred 
on graduates. The exercises were comparatively brief, there 
being seven participants, besides the valedictory address, which 
was spoken by Francis A. Cunningham. There were four be- 
stowals of the degree of LL. D. and six of the degree of A. M. 

To the class of '72 must be given a full measure of the credit 
of having founded the College Journal, and partieularly to those 
of its members who were also members of Philodemie Society. 
True, the Journal did not make its initial appearance until after 
the beginning of the next college year, but it was largely through 
the endeavors of the men of 772 that the means were provided for 
the equipment of the old Journal office in the college building, for 
they were the promoters of the benefit concert in Curtis hall, 
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Georgetown, which yielded in good part the funds with which the 
founders in fact issued the first number. 

On the first day of September, 1872, the academic department 
of the college opened with a rather meagre attendance of students, 
but before the work of the classes was fully begun the number had 
eonsiderably increased. During the vacation period the buildings 
and grounds had been much improved and all that was necessary 
to the comfort of student life was found to have been provided. 
The chapel was furnished with a new organ and there was much 
else within the buildings to add to the attractiveness of the place; 
but student life became still more comfortable when an order was 
promulgated which abolished an old, time-worn and frequently 
annoying custom of having ‘‘something useful’’ read to the boys 
in the refectory during meals. 

In December of this year the first number of the College 
Journal made its appearance, and great was the joy of the students 
then in the institution founded by the followers of Lovola. At last 
Georgetown collegians had an ‘‘organ’’, a ‘‘Mouthpiece’’, with 
which to proclaim the advantages of alma mater outside of the 
customary literature issued in the form of circulars, prospectuses, 
annual catalogues and the occasional class sheet. The foundation 
of the Journal had been laid by the class of the last preceding year ; 
then only in name, now in fact. It must not be inferred that the 
college authorities and faculty were chiefly instrumental in es- 
tablishing the new publication, although well authenticated tradi- 
tion asserfs that in times of adversity the college came to the re- 
lief of the managers with something more substantial than mere 
moral support. The history of the College Journal is made the 
subject of extended mention in another chapter of this volume, 
and therefore needs no further presentation in this place. 

The college year now under consideration appears to have 
had more than the usual number of events outside of the routine 
of classes and the customary society observances. November 5, 
the day of the presidential election, was enlivened by the students 
with speechmaking from the balcony, political demonstrations and 
a straw ballot on their own account; but at this momentous election 
General Grant received only fifteen votes, while his Democratic 
opponent was given fifty-three, a majority of thirty-eight on the 
straight count. This day’s diversion was the fruit of the genius 
of Charles O'B. Cowardin, who in later vears honored alma mater 
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with his brilliant career in the journalistic field, and in many other 
ways. In December the boys were treated with an exhibition of 
a ‘‘talking machine", a wonderful contrivance in its way, which 
made a rather poor showing with the English language, but spoke 
very good German. In the early spring of 1873 one of the stu- 
dents discovered a fire, burning the fence along the graveyard 
boundary, which threatened more serious results, but was subdued 
by the students with the assistance of several of the brothers and 
some of the employees about the college buildings. À little later an 
epidemie of smallpox swept through Washington and Georgetown 
and occasioned much disquiet among the students, although there 
is no account of any of them having been attacked with the disease. 

The saddest event of the year, however, was that which took 
away from the college its worthy and well-beloved president, 
Father John Early, who was stricken with paralysis as he was 
about to join the fathers in their recreation room, just after dinner, 
on May 22. Earlier in the day he had received Archbishop Bay- 
ley and accompanied him for awhile, but had no more than seated 
himself in the recreation room than he was stricken down. The 
college surgeon, Dr. Grafton Tyler, who was in the building at the 
time, was immediately summoned and gave the suffering man all 
possible attention, but without avail. While still conscious the last 
sacraments were administered to Father Early, and soon after- 
wards he passed into a profound sleep from which he never awak- 
ened. He died on Friday, May 24, and was buried in the college 
cemetery. 

Immediately upon the death of the president the students held 
a meeting to take appropriate action in regard to the sad event. 
Appreciative remarks were made by several of those present, but 
that which seemed to best express the feelings of the entire stu- 
dent body was the series of resolutions then adopted: 


‘Whereas, in the providence of Almighty God, it has seemed 
good to Him to call out of this life the beloved president of 
Georgetown College, Rev. John Early, S. J.; 

'* Resolved, by the students of said college in general meet- 
ing assembled, that in the calamity which has overtaken them and 
the institution over which he presided, thev are affected with a 
sorrow which is too deep for words; but which, nevertheless, ex- 
acts those public testimonials which usage requires. 
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' Resolved, that the students unite with their superiors in 
expressing their sorrow for his loss and their sympathy with his 
relatives in their bereavement. 

'* Resolved, that as some slight evidence of our respect and 
affection for him who was so lately our kind and prudent superior, 
our affectionate friend, and our second father, we wear the usual 
badge of mourning until the scholastic exercises of the year are 
closed and that a copy of these resolutions be sent to Washington 
and Baltimore papers for publication." 





Rev. John Early, S. J., 
1858-1865: 1870-1873. 


Rev. John Early, S. J., in the order of succession the twenty- 
fifth and also the twenty-seventh president of Georgeown College, 
was born at Maguire's Bridge, County Fermanagh, Ireland, July 
1, 1814. Educated in the classics at home, he afterward entered 
Armagh academy and won five prizes during the first vear. In 
1834, then about nineteen vears old, he came to America and was 
received at St. Mary's College, but in 1834 he entered the Society 
of Jesus and began his novitiate at Frederick, Md. In 1845 he 
was ordained and soon afterward became teacher of philosophy, 
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having previously taught rhetorie and also having served as head 
prefeet. From 1848 to 1851 he was president of Holy Cross Col- 
lege and in 1852 was chosen to found Loyola College, Baltimore, 
where he remained until first appointed president of Georgetown 
College. "That position he filled from 1858 to 1865, then returned 
to the institution he had founded and resumed its presidency. In 
1870 he again became president of, Georgetown. 

In May, 1873, Rev. Father Patrick F. Healy, S. J., became 
acting president of Georgetown College and at once took up the 
work of his predecessor. In one capacity and another he had been 
identified with the college life and history since 1866, and at the 
time of Father Early's death and for a number of years prior 
thereto he had been vice-president and prefect of studies. There- 
fore he eame to the presideney with ample experience and an ex- 
cellent equipment for the performance of its duties; and there- 
after for nine years the university prospered under his prudent 
and progressive management. 

Father Healy assumed direction of the university institution 
on May 23, 1873. His first important duty was to prepare for the 
annual commencement of June 26. The exercises of the occasion 
were not elaborate, because of the recent death of President Early ; 
and one of the speakers, James Е. Tracey, paid a splendid tribute 
to the life and works of the late head of the institution. In the 
class were eleven graduates, each of whom was awarded the di- 
ploma and the degree of A. B. The valedictory honor fell to John 
S. Hollinsworth. Опе degree of doctor of laws, seven degrees in 
course of master of arts and one honorary master degree also were 
conferred. 

To the class of ’73 belongs at least two high honors: that of 
having founded the College Journal, of which mention is made in 
a preceding paragraph, and that of having chosen the college colors, 
the Georgetown ‘‘Blue and Gray", which oftentimes in many hard- 
fought athletie contests, on baseball fields, in the racing shells, in 
intercollegiate debates and numerous other exhibitions of brain and 
muscle, have floated over the heads of the hundreds who proudly 
proclaimed allegiance to alma mater and have been worn by many 
thousands of admiring friends whose allegiance bound them bv 
some strong tie of kinship or friendship to the sons of the grand 
old institution on the western borders of the national capital city. 

During the vacation period many repairs and other improve. 
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ments were made to the college buildings and the lands were саге: 
fully surveyed and found to contain one hundred and fifty-four 
acres, of which sixty-four acres were woodland, including the 
‘‘walks’’, the latter being found to contain ten acres. 

The college opened for the next academic year on September 
1, 1873, and the sessions were continued with the usual intermis- 
sions of recess until July 1, 1874. The attendance was not up to 
the standard nor quite sufficient to satisfy the desires of the fac- 
шу ; hut noticeable progress was shown in the results accomplished 
during the year, and at its close there went out from the college 
halls fourteen graduates as well equipped for the various activities 
of life as those of any other institution of the same grade in the 
country. | 

During the year an attempt was made to revive the old 
Philistorian Society, whieh had been founded in 1858 largely 
through the efforts of Father John A. Morgan, now professor of 
poetry and French, who used his best endeavors to re-establish the 
old organization, but without satisfactory result, and in conse- 
quence the society soon afterward dissolved and its collection of 
books was used as the foundation of what then became known as 
the Philistorian circulating library. 

In April, 1874, the college was aroused to enthusiasm regarding 
the pilgrimage of American Catholics to Rome and to the shrine 
of Our Lady at Lourdes. А student delegation to join in the 
pilgrimage was suggested, but afterward it was determined to 
send a beautiful silk American flag to the Holv Father for his 
blessing previous to being deposited in the chapel at Lourdes. For 
the purpose of carrying out this commendable object the students 
held a meeting on April 20, adopted resolutions to accompany their 
gift and prepared an address to be delivered to his Holiness at 
Rome. 

The necessary means were soon provided for the purchase 
of an elegant American flag, eight feet long, five feet wide, and 
made of the finest silk, with bullion fringe and gold tassels. The 
flag had a double field of blue, and on one side bore the inscription: 
A. N. D. de Lourdes, Les Eléves du Collége de Georgetown aux 
Etats Unis d'Amérique, 1874—Beati * * * qui assistunt 
coram te omni tempore. Par П. On the reverse appeared this 
inseription: To Our Lady of Lourdes—the Students of George- 
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` town College, United States of America, June, 1874—Filii tui de 
longe venerunt, O Immaculata. 

The address to His Holiness with a Latin translation of the 
text was elegantly engrossed and enclosed in a beautiful portfolio 
of white, watered silk, lined with purple. The flag and the address 
were then confided to the hands of two Georgetown students, Frank 
and Eugene Ives, whose fortunate privilege it was to join in the 
first great religious pilgrimage that ever left this country. Hav- 
ing performed the pleasant duty assigned to himself and his broth- 
er, Frank Ives afterward gave a faithful account of their stew- 
ardship to the students, and the record of the pilgrimage and the 
special part taken in it by the students forms one of the many 
bright pages of Georgetown College history. 

The fifty-sixth annual commencement of the literary depart- 
ment of Georgetown University held June 25, 1874, was attended 
by several distinguished guests, among them General Sherman, 
Senators Robertson and Alcorn, Judge Fisher and William W. 
Corcoran. The programme of exercises was short, although the 
class was as large as in any of the several preceding years. The 
salutary was given by George P. Fisher, Jr., and the valedictory 
oration by Charles O’B. Cowardin. The other speakers were Wal- 
ter S. Perry, William C. Niblac and Thomas E. Sherman, son of 
General Sherman, each of whom gained the additional honor of 
winning one of the three gold medals contested for by members 
of the graduating class. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the silver medal for Christian doctrine was won by Ansel 
B. Cook, a non-Catholic. Fourteen degrees of A. B. and two A. M. 
degrees in course were conferred by Father Healy. 

The Philodemic Society held its grand triennial celebration 
on June 12, 1874, nearly two weeks before commencement. In itself 
the event was of much importance and doubly so from the results 
that grew out of it. The orator, Judge Charles P. James, was 
presented to his audiertee by Richard T. Merrick, who in introduc- 
ing the speaker suggested that the members of the society should 
aim to become finished speakers and orators. The subject of 
Judge James’ address was ‘‘Orators of the Past and of the Pres- 
ent,’’ and in the course of his remarks he gave a vivid description 
of the famous debate between Webster and Hayne. When he had 
finished Father Healy made the awards of diplomas and certificates 
and took occasion to remark that he was quite willing that anyone 
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should aid him in putting into practical effect the suggestion of 
Mr. Merrick. 

After the exercises were over Mr. Merrick formally offered 
to endow a prize for the object mentioned, and thus found the 
Merriek debating medal, which has since been looked upon as 
perhaps the most coveted prize of the several for which students 
compete. It always has been peculiarly the leading prize of the 
Philodemie Society and was founded for the members of that or- 
ganization. It is mentioned more fully in the chapter devoted to 
the history of the society in another part of this work. 

The founding of the Merriek debating medal was followed 
by the establishment of other prizes for the especial purposes - 
set forth in their respective donations. Indeed it may be said that 
the now known Morris historical medal was founded previous to 
Mr. Merrick’s public announcement of his own purpose. The 
‘‘gold prize for the best historical essay," as the Morris medal 
was originally described in college publications, had its inception 
in a letter from Judge Marfin F. Morris to Father Healy, dated 
May 1, 1874, which reads as follows: 


* My Dear Father Healy :—Induced by a desire to stimulate 
the study of history among the students of the college, I propose, 
with your eoncurrence and approbation, to offer a gold medal for 
the best historical essay to be produced in the institution this 
year. 

‘Му idea is that the prize should be open to the competition 
of the students of the four collegiate classes; that each student 
should be at liberty to select his own subject for composition, under 
such regulations and restrictions as you may see proper to estab- 
lish; that a committee of three gentlemen, not connected with the 
literary department of the college, should be chosen to decide on 
the merits of essays offered for competition, after such eulling by 
the faculty as might be necessary to reduce the number within 
reasonable limits, and that the prize should be awarded at the an- 
nual commencement. 

“I am authorized by my friend, Charles W. Hoffman, Esq., 
to state that he proposes to give a similar medal next year for 
the same purpose. 

‘You are the best judge of the expediency of these views. If 
they meet your approval be pleased to adopt such measures as you 
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may deem proper to earry them into effect. If, however, on the 
contrary, you find them inexpedient or impracticable I will readily 
defer to your better judgment. 
“I am, very respectfully 
** Your obedient servant, 
“М. Е. Morris.” 


The Morris historieal medal is regarded as опе of the leading 
prizes of the arts and sciences department of the university and 
has been continued in all years since it was founded. In 1888 the 
medal was founded in perpetuity by a donation of $300 to the 
eollege for that purpose. Beginning with the first contest in 1875 
this medal has been awarded as follows: 


1875—J. Caldwell Robertson.  |1892—Jeremiah Ignatius O'Con- 


1876— Clement Manly. nor. 

1877 — Eugene S. Ives. 1893— Jean F. Des Garennes. 
1878— William Е. Smith. 1894— Walter S. Martin. 

1879— Edward O. Russell. 1895—Martin Murphy. 
1880—Condé B. Pallen. 1896—Charles À. Chauveau. 
1881—Daniel W. Lawler. 1897— Timothy S. Connolly. 
1882—Adam Clarke Wright. 1898--Stuart MeNamara. 
1883— Francis A. Brogan. 1899— Edward A. McCoy. 
1884—Henry D. Malone. 19)0—John William Hallahan. 
1885—Ralph S. Latshaw. 1901— Wilham Н. Byrnes. 
1886—Joseph M. Dohan. 1902—Hugh Joseph Fegan. 
1887—James P. Montgomery. |1903— Поп Carlos Ellis. 

1888— Thomas B. Lantry. 1904— Robert Joseph Pendergast. 
1889—Jeremiah M. Prendergast.|1905— Maurice Joseph Gelphi. 
1890— Charles P. Neill. 1906—F rancis Joseph Hartnett. 


1891—James S. Easby-Smith. |1907 — Albert Briscoe Ridgway. 


In the letter to Father Healy in which he first suggested 
the founding of the historical medal Judge Morris mentioned 
the fact that Charles W. Hoffman proposed founding a prize on 
his own account to be competed for during the next vear. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Hoffman was one of the principal fac- 
tors im establishing the law department of the university, and 
that to him fell much of the real work necessarv to be done in 
order to organize that school. When the faculty was organized 
he was made secretary and treasurer, later became dean, and 
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also served first as president and afterward as judge of its moot 
court, whieh also he was largely instrumental in bringing into 
existenee. After leaving the law school he was appointed libra- 
rian of the congressional law library and served many years in 
that capacity, until about the time of his death at Frederick, Md., 
in December, 1897. 

For the benefit of the college Mr. Hoffman established the 
gold prize in mathematics, which afterward took the name of 
Hoffman mathematical medal, to be annually awarded for the 
best algebraic problem. It was first contested for in 1875 and 
thereafter was continued until about the time of the death of its 
founder. During its continuance it was awarded as follows: 





1875—Philip Ruz. 1886—Not awarded. 
1876—Eugene S. Ives. 1887— Thomas J. Craven. 
1877—Thomas C. Blake. 1888— Thomas B. Lantry. 
1878— Andrew J. Shipman. 1889—Not awarded. 
1879—Joseph M. Noonan. 1890—Edward L. Keyes. 
1880—George Donworth. 1891—Stephen Q. Hayes. 
1881 — Isaac Nordlinger. 1892—Not awarded. 
1882-—William Law MeLaughlin.|1893— William N. Roach. 
1883-— Michael J. Colbert. 1894—Alvin J. Finke. 
1884—Not awarded. 1895—Not awarded. 
1885— Louis Bush Allain. 1896—Daniel J. Ferguson. 


Another important prize which was the outgrowth of Mr. 
Merrick’s suggestion is that known as the Toner scientific medal, 
which when established in 1874 was designated in the college 
publications as the gold prize in natural history. In setting forth 
his intentions in founding this medal Dr. Joseph Meredith Toner 
said: “І beg leave, if you approve of my purpose, to be per- 
mitted to furnish a gold and a silver medal,as prizes to students 
of the regular college courses who make, name and discover dur- 
ing the year the best collection of specimens in any branch, class, 
order, family, or genus of natural history. That the talents of 
all may find congenial employment the whole field of nature 
should be open to study. Each student, however, should con- 
fine himself to one group of minerals, animals or plants in his 
eontest for the prize. The conditions deemed important are that 
the students should make the collection of specimens and name 
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them himself, giving also their history, habits, uses, when col- 
lected,’’ etc. 

The Toner medal has relation to an interesting research, and 
the faculty has always given earnest attention and encourage- 
ment to students engaged in it, but many of the latter are dis- 
posed to treat it lightly, except those of them who show more 
than a passing interest in and inclination for some particular 
branch of natural science. Still, the medal was well sustained 
until about the year 1899, since whieh time it has not been 
awarded. From 1875 to 1899 the successful contestants for the 
Toner scientific medal were as follows: 


1875—J ohn G. Agar. 1888—W. Paul D. Moross. 
1876—Charles A. DeCourcy. 1889—John Vinton Dahlgren. 
1877— Albert J. Laplace. 1890—Charles E. Duross. 
1878—Charles O’Donovan. 1891— J. S. Easby-Smith. 
1879—Ernest Laplace. 1892—J. Bennett Carroll Ship- 
1880— Prosper E. Thian. man. 

1881—Not awarded. 1893—Not awarded. 
1882—Louis A. Kengla. 1894— Walter S. Martin. 
1883—Joseph M. Dohan. 1895—Martin Murphy. 
1884—Edgar Kidwell. 1896—John A. Mulvihill. 
1885—Henry J. Latshaw. 1897—Not awarded. 
1886—Not awarded. 1898—Joseph J. Noeker, Jr. 


1887—James P. Montgomery. 


Still another prize was offered in 1874, of which contemporary 
writers gave no particular account. In December of that year 
General Francis Darr of New York, father of one of the students 
then in the college, and during the civil war an officer of the union 
army, offered a prize of a silver-mounted rifle for the best drilled 
soldier of the Georgetown cadets. 

This narrative of prizes offered during the period here con- 
sidered would not be complete without at least some mention of 
the College Journal prize for the best essay contributed to the 
columns of that publication during the academic year for which 
if was offered. The Journal prize was established in 1874 by a 
New Orleans merchant who at that time had a son in college and 
for that reason desired that his own name be withheld. The prize 
itself and the basis upon which it was proposed to be offered was 
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left to the determination of the Journal association. It seems 
to have been awarded four times, beginning with the year 1876 
and ending in 1879, when it was made a double trophy, it honors 
being shared equally by Condé B. Pallen, whose successful com- 
position was in prose, and Henry Collins Walsh, the poet, a 
grandson of the early student Robert Walsh. The prize was 
awarded in 1876 to Clement A. Manley; in 1877 to Charles A. 
DeCourey and in 1878 to Andrew J. Shipman. In 1898 William 
Brantner Finney was the successful competitor for the special 
College Journal prize of $25, which was the gift of Charles E. 
Gorman, LL. D., of Providence, Rhode Island. 

When the college doors again opened in September, 1874, 
the total number of students entered for the year was 203, and of 
that number seven were members of the graduating class of the 
next year. It never had been the practice of the president or of 
his prefect of studies to proclaim the advantages of the regular 
academic course of the college or of its high post-graduate course, 
and for this reason perhaps the excellence of the latter course 
was not generally known. As then and previously organized the 
advanced course included instruction in the advanced branches of 
natural right, including the fundamental principles of civil, polit- 
ical and international law, the critical history of philosophy, and 
also special branches of science. 

The fifty-eighth annual commencement was held on June 24, 
1875, and much interest naturally centered in the first award and 
distribution of prizes offered for competition, to which reference 
has been made in preceding paragraphs. The old stage in exhibi- 
tion hall, generally called college hall, was decorated with unusual 
elaboration and the occasion appeared to take greater importance 
among the students and the alumni in general. Among the no- 
tables present were Archbishop Bayley, Richard T. Merrick, 
founder of the famous debating medal, and William M. Merrick, 
his half brother. The exercises too were of more than ordinary 
interest, although the programme was not long. The salutatory 
was given by William H. Clarke, who afterward was a conspicuous 
figure in the history of the Society of Alumni, and the valedicto- 
rian was William Allen, Jr. The prize winners were announced 
by Father Healy, who also conferred the degree of A. B. on the 
seven graduates. One degree of Ph. D., three of A. M., two of 
LL. D. and one of D. D. also were conferred by the president. 
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The college began its next academic year September, 1875, 
and it was pleasing to Father Healy and his associates of the fac- 
ulty to diseover a somewhat larger student attendance than in 
any of the several previous years. The aggregate attendance 
was 215. The next commencement was held on Thursday, June 22, 
1876, being the fifty-ninth event of its kind in the college history. 
There were seven graduates in the class. Jolin I. Griffis gave the 
salutatory address and the honors of the valedictory were accorded 
to John Carroll Payne. Father Healy conferred the degree of 
A. B. on the graduates, and the degree of A. M. on two candi- 
dates. | | | 

At the close of the school year just mentioned the aggre- 
gate number of academic graduates down to that time was three 
hundred and sixty-one; not a large number to be sure, for it 
never has been the poliey of Georgetown College to make it an 
institution of great numerical strength. Its special and peculiar 
strength always has laid in another direction, wherein mental and 
moral worth count for more than mere numbers of degrees con- 
ferred from year to year. Such was the idea and policy of the 
founders and such is the policy by winch it has since been con- 
trolled. | 

Athleties at Georgetown received quite an impetus during the 
latter seventies. Of course Georgetown was then, as it has been 
ever since, foremost in baseball. Besides the baseball team there 
was, in 1875, a football team. The year 1875 also saw the insti- 
tution of ‘‘field day," which was continued until superseded nearly 
thirty years later by the intercollegiate ‘‘meets.”’’ 

A boat club was organized in 1875, largely through the ef- 
forts of Thomas P. Kernan, '78. The officers of the ‘‘George- 
town University Boat Club” elected September’ 24, 1875, were: 
president, Rev. William H. Carroll, S. J., vice-president, Thomas 
P. Kernan, secretary, William Е. Smith, and treasurer, Martin J. 
Condon. Dr. Thomas F. Mallan, now a practicing physician of 
Washington, was an active member. 

September 17, 1875, Mr. David Shoemaker gave permission 
to the students to erect a boathouse on his property, a short dis- 
tance above the college on this side of the Potomac. Mr. J. L. 
Smithmyer, the college architect, drew plans for the house, which 
was 60 by 26 feet in size. It cost $1,100, and was paid for by con- 
tributions of the students, alumni, and other friends of the col- 
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lege, and by funds raised by entertainments given by the boat 
club. 

Unfortunately in November, 1877, the boathouse was greatly 
damaged by a freshet in the Potomac, the gig being completely 
destroyed though the other boats were saved. By another freshet 
in the spring the boathouse was entirely destroyed. In the words 
of Mr. Kerman, in a letter published in the College Journal for 
May, 1891: ‘‘Though built on strong piles and warranted to 
withstand the buffets of storm or freshet, the boathouse, or a great 
part of it, nevertheless, fell a victim to an extraordinary freshet 
and went sailing down the lordly Potomac one spring morning.'' 

The cadet corps was also reorganized in 1875, the officers 
being the following: Major, E. A. Dolan, Adjt. B. C. McNeal, 
Company A, Capt. Stirling Kennedy, Ist Lieut. M. J. Condon, 
2d Lieut. J. Campbell Hagan; Company B, Capt. A. Hood, Jr., 
lst Lieut. J. W. Burleson, 2d Lieut. Thomas Е. Mallan. 

In 1876 the Toner Scientific Circle was organized. It was 
the outgrowth of the gold medal founded by Dr. Joseph Meredith 
Toner. The circle was organized for the advancement of the same 
purpose of scientific research that actuated Dr. Toner in offering 
the medal as an annual prize. The circle had nine constitutent 
members, and officers as follows: Rev. John J. Ryan, S. J., di- 
rector; Charles A. DeCourcy, president; Joseph L. Morgan, vice 
president; Arthur A. Sweeney, secretary; Andrew J. Shipman, 
treasurer; Albert J. Laplace, librarian. 

The college year 1876-77 opened September 1, 1876, with 200 
students in attendance. The session was accompanied with the 
customary routine of work in the several classes, the usual ob- 
servances and society functions, and with but few incidents of 
noteworthy character, except perhaps that both faculty and stu- 
dents fittingly observed the golden jubilee of Pope Pius IX, and 
on June 5 caused this congratulatory message to be sent to Rome: 

‘*Moderatores et Alumni Collegii Georgiopolitani Societatis 
Jesu, Pio Nono, Pontifici Summo, Patri Sanctissimo, Episcopatus 
sul annum quinquagies redeuntem qua decet filios amantissimos 
gratulatione celebrantes, felicitatem precantur, sibique Apostoli- 
cam Benedictionem flagitant.’’ 

In acknowledgment of the message the college received this 
most gracious reply: 
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«R. P. Reetori Collegii Georgiopolitani, S. J., Washington. 
Summus Pontifex Moderatoribus et Alumnis istius Collegii gra- 
tias agens, petitiam Benedictionem peramanter impertit. 

«Joan Card. Simeoni.’’ 


The sixtieth annual commencement was held June 28, 1877, 
when Father Healy conferred the degree of A. B. on a class of 
seven graduates, also three degrees of A. M. and two degrees of 
LL.D. The salutatory address was delivered by Charles R. New- 
man, while the honor of the valedictory fell to Patrick A. Lynch. 


THE New СоглесЕ BUILDING. 


The grand and imposing structure which crowns the eminence 
in the old city of Georgetown in the western part of the District 
of Columbia owes its construction and in a large measure its ex- 
istence to the zeal, forethought, business capacity and excellent 
management of Rev. Father Patrick F. Healy, and stands today 
as a lasting monument to his memory as well as to the memory 
of those who were associated with him in the great undertaking; 
of those of the Society of Jesus both at home and abroad who 
gave encouragement and substantial aid to the undertaking which 
was begun without endowment other than the absolute faith that 
the necessary means would be provided in good season and by some 
agency then not seen; of the many generous benefactors who 
came forward with open hands and purses and freely placed 
their donations at the disposal of the worthy president of the 
university; and of the great body of the alumni who owed so much 
to alma mater and the foundations of whose success in life had 
been laid within the walls of the old college building about to be 
replaced, or within one of the famous professional schools of medi- 
cine and law, which even then formed highly important parts of 
the general university group. 

All of these principal forces, and others of perhaps equal 
value, were brought into harmonious action in carrying forward 
the great work undertaken by Father Healy soon after the close 
of the academic year in 1877. But it cannot be said that the idea 
of the new college building originated with Father Healy; its need 
was known and felt in years antedating his ineumbeney of the pres- 
ident's chair and the subject had been discussed by the university 
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corporation for some time before Father Healy took up the du- 
ties of his office; but it remained for him to originate and begin 
the real work, earry it forward to successful eompetion and ul- 
timately to open to students one of the most beautiful and per- 
fectly equipped college buildings in this great country. 

Soon after the students had left the old college class rooms 
in June, 1877, the work of demolishing the old hand-ball alleys 
was begun, and in the meantime the plans prepared by the archi- 
tects, Smithmyer & Pelz, had been sent to Rome for the approval 
of the general of the Society of Jesus. By the latter part of Sep- 
tember the grounds were cleared and stakes were driven to mark 
the foundation lines of the new edifice, three hundred and twelve 
feet long, ninety-five feet deep, connecting the old north and south 
end buildings. The main entrance was designed to face the col- 
lege gate and the entrance for students was placed at the center 
of the building. 

Having torn down the alleys and moved back the gymnasium 
the foundation was begun, on December 12 the concrete work was 
finished, and on that day Father John B. Mullaly, S. J., vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of the college, laid the first stone of the 
superstructure at the northwest corner of the new building. The 
stone was blessed by Father John B. Guida, S. J., professor of 
philosophy, with these words: ‘‘Benedice Domine, petram it- 
sam et domum quae super illam fundabiter, in nomine Patris et 
Fili et Spiritus Saneti, et in honorem Beatissimae semper Vir- 
ginis, Saneti Josephi, Sancti Ignatii et Saneti Aloysii." 

The work of construction was necessarily slow, but it was 
pushed with vigor. In December, 1878, the roof was placed over 
the north pavilion and on March 20, 1879, the stone cross was 
raised to the front of the north gable and plaeed on the block of 
gneiss from the Potomac valley which John Hannon intended as 
a sample to show the quality of stone to be used for the entire 
building. In April the masons and joiners carried their work to 
the south pavilion and on May 14 the cross was placed on the south 
gable. The stonework on the central tower was finished in July, 
1879, and on independence day the stars and stripes floated from 
the top of the pole at the extreme height of the spire, two hun- 
dred and six feet above ground. 

On June 26, 1879, the first commencement exercises in the 
new building were held, although the whole structure was not 
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then fully eompleted; and on November 15 of the same year 
Father Healy ordered this notice to be read in the refectory of 
the members of the Society of Jesus who were connected with the 
direction of the college and university : 


* As the new college, under the blessing of God, has been 
completed exteriorly, without any untoward accident to mar the 
memory of its erection, it is meet that we testify our gratitude to 
Him in a becoming manner. Wherefore, Rev. Father Rector re- 
quests that on tomorow, the feast of the Patronage of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the priests will offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
and those who are not priests their Communions and Beads, in 
thinksgiving for this great favor, and in petition that He, who 
has given us to begin, will vouchsafe to raise up benefactors who 
wil enable us to complete, the great work undertaken to His 
greater glory. All are, moreover, requested to further this peti- 
tion to the utmost until the new building shall be thoroughly 
equipped for occupancy.’’ 


Although the new college building was sufficiently near com- 
pletion in the latter part of the year 1879 to hold classes and gen- 
eral exercises there was much else which remained to be done to 
bring the edifice to perfect completion, and this work and its cost 
devolved in a great measure on the Society of Alumni, the in- 
dividual efforts of members of that body, and a large number of 
friends outside the college. In due season all was finished and 
pronounced good, but almost every later year has witnessed some 
work of improvement or addition, a more particular account of 
which will be made apparent as this narrative progresses. 


CHAPTER VI. 
1878—1889. 


The work of erecting the new college building occasioned very 
little inconvenience to the progress of the institution during the 
years of its continuance. For the year 1877-78 one hundred and 
ninety-six students were entered, and of these fourteen were mem- 
bers of the senior class. The year itself was uneventful, and at 
its close Father Healy conferred the degree of A. B. on thirteen 
graduates. 

The exercises of commencement were held on Thursday, June 
27, 1878. The salutatory was delivered by Eugene Semmes Ives, 
who in this year won the Merrick debating medal, and the vale- 
dietorian of the class was Thomas P. Kernan, winner of the much 
sought Philodemie prize medal. 'The degree of D. D. was con- 
ferred on Rev. John A. Watterson, president of St. Mary's Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg, Md. 

A new prize was offered for competition during the year just 
closed and was known as the special Tennyson prize. The trophy 
was won by Redmond D. Walsh, of Washington, whose subject 
was: ‘Tennyson as a Poet.—(1) Do his diction, rhythm, imagery, 
and truthfulness to nature in the description of character and 
scenery, entitle him to be considered a great poet? (2) Has he 
the perspicuity and elevation of thought essential to a great 
poet? 

In July, 1878, the college library became the resting-place of 
an old Maryland relic which the thoughtful care of Father J. 
Pye Neale, S. J., had sent from.St. Mary's county with a view 
to better preservation. This was an elliptical mahogany table 
of three solid slabs, nearly nine feet long, and supported by mas- 
sive carved legs. A well-supported tradition is that it is the table 
that was used by the council of the Maryland province in the time 
of Leonard Calvert, the founder of St. Mary’s. (Shea.) After 
the completion of the new college building the table was given a 
permanent place in the center of the spacious parlor on the south 
side of the hall at the main entrance. 

136 
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About this time, says the same writer, the college was crip- 
pled by a tax levied under a mistaken interpretation of a law 
passed in 1870, and the sum of $30,000 was actually collected from 
it under threats of prosecution. An action was soon afterward 
begun to recover the money and in May Senator Thurman intro- 
duced an amendment to the District bill which provided ‘‘that the 
term ‘schoolhouses’ in the act of June, 1870, was intended to in- 
elude all establishments actually used for educational purposes, 
and that all taxes heretofore imposed on such establishments in 
the District of Columbia since the date of the act are hereby re- 
mitted, and where the same, or any part thereof, have been paid 
under protest, the sums so paid shall be remitted.’ On July 18 
the court decided that the money paid by the college as taxes must 
be refunded, and an order was entered to that effect. 

The number of students entered for the academic year which 
began on the first of September, 1878, was only one hundred and 
fifty-six, and of these ten were seniors. Although at this time the 
grounds about the old buildings were in a condition of disorder 
on account of new construction there was no real reason why the 
attendance should have so decreased, except that the college au- 
thorities did not aim to secure any large number of students until 
the new building should be ready for occupancy. 

The sixty-second annual college commencement was held in 
exhibition hall in the new building on June 26, 1879, and although 
the structure was not finished the hall was made ready for tempo- 
rary occupancy, the guests, faculty and class being seated on a 
hastily prepared rough platform. President Hayes attended, and 
with the assistance of two of the faculty conferred the degrees. 
Other guests were Attorney General Devens, Postmaster General 
Key, Mr. Smithmyer, one of the architects of the building. Father 
Rector Healy was absent, having been compelled to visit Califor- 
nia for the benefit of his health. His place was taken by Rev. 
Father John B. Mullaly, S. J., vice-president and treasurer of the 
college, and Rev. Father James A. Doonan, S. J., then professor 
of rhetoric. The salutatory was given by V. Howard Brown and 
the valedietory by Francis Duffy. Nine bachelor degrees were con- 
ferred on graduates of the arts and sciences department, three 
degrees of master of arts and one of bachelor of science. 

When the students returned in September, 1879, after the 
summer vaeation, the new building was entirely roofed and the 
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mechanies were engaged in the work of finishing the interior. In 
this year the student roll showed only 159 names, the smallest at- 
tendance in many years. The substantial completion of the build- 
ing, however, proved a partial remedy for this noticeable de- 
crease in attendance, but that which contributed most largely to 
the later prosperity of the institution was the result of the action 
begun in May, 1880, by Father Healy looking to the organization 
of a general association of the alumni. By reference to another 
chapter of this work it will be seen that an alumni society had 
been in existence for several years, but it never had been a strong 
body and drew its membership wholly from graduates of the arts 
and sciences department. Father Healy's aim was to bring to- 
gether the alumni of the university in a single powerful organi- 
zation and the movement looking to this end had its beginning at 
the time indicated. The first meeting for this purpose was held 
in the unfinished memorial hall of the new building, after com- 
mencement exercises, on June 23, 1881, and was attended by one 
hundred and eighteen students representing nearly every decade 
in the college history from 1811. A permanent organization was 
effected at that time and two years afterward the existing socie- 
ties were united in one general Society of Alumni, for the de- 
elared object of promoting the welfare of alma mater in every 
direction. One of the purposes was to draw attention to the uni- 
versity with a view of increasing the attendance, and that this 
result was acomplished was shown in the large number of students 
who entered the college during the several years following the 
formation of the society. The history of the Society of Alumni 
forms an interesting chapter in the annals of Georgetown Univer- 
sity and is made the subject of detailed mention elsewhere in 
this work. 

The sixty-third commencement of the arts and sciences de- 
partment of the university was held in connection with the com- 
mencement exercises of the law department on Thursday, June 
24, 1880, in memorial hall, the **aula Maxima"! which in the course 
of a few more years, under the direction and generosity of the 
Society of Alumni, became Gaston Alumi Memorial Hall, one of 
the most complete and most tastefully and beautifully decorated 
assembly halls in any college building in the land. The joint 
commencement exercises were not of any elaborate character, but 
drew a number of distinguished guests and many more alumni 
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than ever before had honored a.similar occasion with their pres- 
ence. The class of '80 had ten members, each of whom received 
the degree of A. B. Sixteen graduates of the law department re- 
ceived the degree of LL. B., and besides these two degrees of LL. 
D., two of LL. M. and one of A. M. were conferred. The honor 
of the valedietory was accorded to Walter S. Clarke. 

In announcing the academic course for the year 1880-81 the 
faculty caused a modest notice to be inserted in the annual cata- 
logue stating that ‘‘rooms have been prepared in the spacious new 
college for the aecommodation of students in the higher schools 
and special classes." "These rooms in the new building took the 
place of the rooms in the old ‘‘ Mount Rascal’’ that had been occu- 
pied by so many generations of senior and graduate students. 

This announcement concerning the new rooms was about the 
only public declaration of the fact emanating from faculty sources, 
but the alumni were kept informed of the progress of the building 
toward completion by means of the College Journal, in the columns 
of which each material improvement and advance was faithfully 
chronicled and presented to its readers. By the same medium the 
Journal patrons in 1880 were informed of the removal of Father 
John S. Sumner, 8. J., from Georgetown to Gonzaga College, and 
in a later issue is recorded the death of that zealous Jesuit father, 
an account of whose life will be found in the second volume of these 
annals. | 

Among the several improvements to be noted for the year 
were the introduction of a better system of gas lighting, the change 
of the billiard room to a laboratory for chemical analysis, and the 
complete renovation of the chapel of St. Aloysius in the west tower, 
which was done at the suggestion and expense of William V. Ме- 
Grath, Jr., B. S., '87, of Philadelphia. 

During the year the number of students in the college was 
184. The senior class had fourteen members and of that number 
eleven eompleted the course and received degrees, eight the de- 
gree of A. B. and three the degree of B. S. 'The exercises of com- 
mencement were held Thursday, June 23, 1881, and were attended 
by a larger number of the alumni than had ever before been 
seen together. At their head was the venerable William W. Cor- 
coran, class of "11, with William B. Lee, ?16, John B. Blake, 716, 
and Е. К. McManus, 718. The next decade was represented by Dr. 
Edward de Loughery, ’26, Joseph W. Jenkins, '27, and Charles 
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J. Faulkner, '29. James M. Willcox represented the class of ’31 
and the Rev. P. J. Blenkinsop the class of '34; and besides these 
were one hundred and ten others who graduated in 1840 and sub- 
sequent years. This interest in the older students which the alumni 
association had labored assiduously to ereate was a highly grati- 
fying feature of the day. (Shea.) The class valedictory was de- 
livered by Prosper E. Thian. Of the graduates Daniel W. Lawler 
of Wisconsin was awarded the Morris historical and the Philo- 
demie prize medals. One degree of D. D., one of LL. D., one of 
A. M. and two of Ph. D. were conferred by the president. 

The first term of the academic year of 1881-82 began on the 
second Thursday in September, 1881, with Father Healy still 
occupying the president’s chair, but on February 16 of the follow- 
ing year he felt under the necessity of retiring from the arduous 
duties of the position he had filled so well during the past nine 
years. During his incumbency a great work had been done in 
promoting the welfare of the university and much of that work 
was accomplished through his personal efforts and untiring energy, 
and his remarkable capacity to grasp the details of business man- 
agement and to assemble the parts of a great enterprise and weld 
them into a systematic and composite whole. He received the col- 
lege from the hands of his predecessor in good condition, and he 
left it better, stronger and greater than ever before in all its his- 
tory. 

It was particularly gratifying to the president to see a larger 
number of students entered at the beginning of the term in Sep- 
tember, 1881, and he had good reason for the belief that in the 
near future a still greater attendance would be drawn to the col- 
lege; nor was this a mistaken belief, for from the time of the com- 
pletion of the new building the yearly attendance constantly in- 
creased until the classes were larger than ever before. When Fath- 
er Healy turned over the office of president to Rev. Father James 
Aloysius Doonan, S. J., nearly two hundred students were in the 
college classes, and on the same day the worthy retiring president 
joined with the other officers and members of the board of direct- 
ors in a grateful acknowledgment of the generous gift of a large 
sum of money from an honored alumnus and a prominent mem- 
ber of the Society of Alumni. A few years previous to this time 
Father Healy had expressed the hope that some members of the 
society would come forward and of their means make donations 
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that would enable him to carry out his plans for completing cer- 
tain rooms in the new building which had been reserved for special 
objeets, one of which was the establishment of a large museum; 
and now on the eve of his retirement from the office of president 
the first of these gifts was placed at his disposal. Early in the 
year 1882 he was gratified by a donation of $10,000 from James 
V. Coleman of San Francisco, A. B., '69, А. M., "71, LL. B., "73, 
a successful man in every sense of the word, an early and prom- 
inent member of the Society of Alumni and its president in 1887. 


THE COLEMAN MUSEUM. 


As early as the year 1840 the collections in natural history 
under the care of Fathers James Curley, S. J., and T. Meredith 
Jenkins, S. J., had been sufficiently extensive to warrant setting 
apart a special room for their preservation and exhibition, and 
for many years afterward the college publications modestly an- 
nounced that the museum contained an elegant and well arranged 
cabinet of minerals and many geological specimens, besides an 
extensive collection of shells. Soon after the year 1874, under 
the interest aroused by the founding of the Toner scientific medal, 
the museum collection increased more rapidly, and after the or- 
ganization of the Toner scientific circle a new enthusiasm was 
awakened and numerous other specimens were added to the col- 
lection. | 

It was not, however, until after the erection of the new build- 
ing that the museum began to attract partieular attention, and 
not until after Mr. Coleman’s gift that the college directors were 
enabled to make special provision for the display of the collection 
in a room arranged and fitted up for that purpose alone; and 
even then the museum was kept in its old depository until just 
before the centennial celebration in 1889, when it was removed to 
the admirably appointed room in the north part of the main build- 
ing which was made possible by the founder’s gift. 

The museum under its present name dates from the time of 
Mr. Coleman’s donation, about the first of the year 1882, but not 
until several years later did it acquire special prominence among 
the institutions of the college. The cases extending around the 
room are modeled after those in the national museum in Washing- 
ton and are the handicraft of one of the lay brothers of the Society 
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of Jesus. The several collections include extensive cabinets of 
minerals, geological specimens and shells, valuable sets of coins 
and numerous miscellaneous objects. A beautiful Roman mosaic, 
in size five feet by three, representing the ‘‘ Pontifical Benediction?’ 
at the vatican basilica, is one of several objects of great interest, 
and was presented to the college by Mr. Coleman, in 1888, in mem- 
ory of his deceased wife. It is pronounced one of the finest works 
of its kind in the world. In almost every year since the collection 
was displayed in its present quarters some valuable gift has been 





Rev. Patrick Е. Healy, S. J., 
1873-1882. 


added until the museum has taken rank with the best institutions 
of its kind in this country. The many thousands of articles and 
specimens now on exhibition are carefully arranged, numbered 
and catalogued and any attempt to mention them all would neces- 
sitate a virtual republication of the catalogue. 

Rev. Patrick F. Healy, S. J., was born near Macon, Georgia, 
February 27, 1834, and acquired his classical education at Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass., from which he graduated in 
July, 1850, receiving: his bachelor degree from Georgetown Col- 
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lege. In September of the same year he entered the Society of 
Jesus, made his novitiate at Frederick, Maryland, was ordained in 
Belgium in 1865, and professed on February 2, 1868. 

At the close of his studies, which were prosecuted and com- 
pleted largely in Europe, Father Healy returned to the United 
States and was at once sent to Georgetown College, where he began 
to lecture on philosophy. A few years later he was appointed 
prefect of schools and on the sudden death of Father Early, in 
1873, he assumed the duties of the presidency, which for the next 
nine years he discharged with wisdom, firmness and broad-minded 
views. As prefect of schools he accomplished a work which, while 
it was less apt to attract public notice than the erection of the new 
building which bears his name and of which Georgetown is justly 
proud, was in point of fact of more importance with relation to 
the main work which a college must prepare for itself. The in- 
troduction of a course of literature, the extension of the course 
of chemistry, the proposal of special prizes for out-of-class work, 
are features of President Healy’s policy. He gave to the college 
the years of his life which with men are usually the most 
active and fruitful, but his untiring labors broke his health, and 
in 1878 he took a sea voyage to California. In the following 
year he returned and resumed his duties, but in April, 1882, his 
health again failed, and he resigned and went to Portland, Maine. 
Father Healy now lives in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Father James Aloysius Doonan, S. J., sueceeded to the 
office of president of Georgetown College in March, 1882, and 
served in that capacity until 1888, the year preceding the college 
centennial. He fitted well into the new position, although its du- 
ties were quite new to him and involved the conduct of affairs 
of business which at times were exceedingly trying; but he over- 
came all obstacles of this character and soon won and throughout 
the period of his incumbency maintained the admiration of the 
students and all others with whom he was brought into associa- 
tion. He had long been connected with the college in one capacity 
and another, first as-a student and afterward as a teacher. The 
first commencement at which he officiated was held Thursday, 
June 22, 1882. The exercises were unusually brief, comprising 
the salutatory by James L. Morris, addresses by William Law 
McLaughlin and A. Clarke Wright, and the valedictory by Peter 
Xavier Smith. Seven degrees of A. B., two of B. S., one of LL. D., 
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one of Mus. D., three of A. M. in course and one honorary A. M. 
degree were conferred by the president. 

In this place it is well to mention how promptly the alumni 
and other loyal friends of the university were already answering 
the appeals of former president Healy for financial help for the 
purpose of meeting the indebtedness created by the erection of 
the eollege building and the prosecution of other work contem- 
plated by him in fitting up rooms and halls for special uses. Ве- 
sides the gift of $10,000 from Mr. Coleman, the board of directors 
in this vear made publie acknowledgement of a bequest of $10,000 
under the will of James M. Coale of Frederick, Md.; the sum of 
$10,000 from the heirs of Daniel O'C'onor of New York; the sum 
of $2,000 from William W. Coreoran, a student in the college in 
1813, for the memorial hall fund; the sum of $500 from Francis 
Preston Blair Sands of Washington, D. C., for the college building 
fund; the sum of $1,000 from ‘‘a friend" in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
(A. B., ’57), for the memorial hall fund; the sum of $500 from 
Walter S. Cox of Washington for the memorial hall fund, and the 
sum of $100 from the Rev. Charles F. Kelly of Towanda, Pa., his 
second subseription to the memorial hall fund. 

These several contributions were made to the president of 
the college or to its treasury and unless otherwise directed by 
the donor the moneys were used for whatever purpose was most 
pressing. But it was not alone through the personal appeals of 
the president that these gifts were forthcoming, for close beside 
him in this laudable undertaking stood the offieers and members 
of the Society of Alumni, and through the efforts of that organiza- 
tion the needs of old alma mater were made known to the thousands 
of graduates and former students and the help asked for was 
presented. Апа it is also well to state here that the memorial 
hall so frequently mentioned in preceding paragraphs eventually 
became Gaston Alumni Memorial Hall, and was finished, furnished 
and beautifully decorated at the sole expense of the Society of 
Alumni. This subject, however, is so fully treated in the history 
of the society that further mention in this place is unnecessary. 

The next academie session of the college was begun in the 
lower classes on September 13 and in the school of philosophy on 
September 20, 1882; and it was particularly pleasing to Father 
Doonan to observe that the attendance once more reached and even 
passed the 200 mark, the exact number of students being 216. In 
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all of the classes the work of the year was carried forward earnest- 
ly to the next commencement day and its usual exercises in the 
latter part of June, 1883. | 

In the spring of the year just mentioned the faculty and 
students made preparations for a fitting celebration of the creation 
of the Maryland province; but the death of a member of the 
faculty, the professor of rhetoric, Father William Whitford, S. J., 
turned an otherwise festive occasion into a house of mourning. 
Father Whitford was born September 19, 1843, and entered the 
Society of Jesus when only sixteen years old. He made the course 
in philosophy at Georgetown, then became a teacher and in 1876 
was appointed first prefect at the college and professor of English 
literature. For a time he was vice-president of the college, and 
at the time of his death, April 16, 1883, was professor of rhetoric. 
In the same year and about the same time occurred the death of 
Dr. Noble Young, one of the founders of the medical department 
of the university and one of its principal factors for more than 
thirty years. | 

One of the more pleasant events of the year was the celebra- 
tion of the golden jubilee of Father James Curley, the venerable 
astronomer, mathematician and man of science, now approaching 
his centenary. The occasion was observed in the chapel of Visita- 
tion convent, Georgetown, where the eminent father celebrated his 
first mass fifty years before. The students held their celebration 
the night before, with a serenade and reception, followed by a gen- 
eral illumination and fireworks in honor of Father Curley, those 
taking the most prominent part being Francis A. Brogan, Michael 
J. Colbert, Charles J. Helm and James F. O’Neil. 

The exercises of the sixty-sixth commencement were held 
Thursday, June 28, 1883, when Father Doonan conferred four 
degrees of A. B., one of B. S., four of A. M. in course and one 
honorary, and one degree of LL. D. The valedictory honors of 
the class of '83 fell to John D. McLaughlin of Massachusetts. 

In publishing the student roll for the academic year 1883-84 
it was found tliat two hundred and seven students were entered and 
of that number seven were residents at the college and at the same 
time were making the university course in law. Four of the seven 
had graduated from the college and held its bachelor degree. 

In December the death of Dr. Johnson Eliot was announeed 
and several members of the college faculty joined with the faculty 
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of medicine in thé resolutions adopted on that occasion. With 
Dr. Young, Dr. Eliot had been one of the principal founders of 
the school of medicine and afterward took an active interest in its 
welfare even to the time of his death. 

Other than has been mentioned the year seems to have passed 
without unusual event, except that in 1884 a number of those con- 
nected with the college took part in the pilgrimage to the historic 
landing place of the Maryland fathers in old St. Mary's county. 

The exercises of the sixty-seventh commencement were held 
on Thursday, June 26, 1884, and were of the usual order, Father 
Doonan eonferring the degrees, while the address to the class and 
the large audience assembled was delivered by the arehbishop of 
Baltimore. The master’s oration was delivered by A. Clarke 
Wright, and the valedictory by Samuel A. Wallis of Maryland. 
The graduating class had five members, of whom four received 
the bachelor degree and one the degree of bachelor of science. 
Four degrees of A. M. in course and one honorary, one of D. D. 
and one of LL. D. also were conferred. At this commencement 
the Goff philosophical medal, founded by George Paul Goff, LL. 
B., "74, A. M., ’80, which now had become recognized as one of 
the leading prizes offered for competition, was taken by Thomas 
Douglas J. Gallagher of Pennsylvania. 

With the academic year’s opening in September, 1884, the 
college authorities began their work of preparation for the ap- 
proaching centennial anniversary, but their action was quite in- 
formal and limited to discussions of the coming event, which was 
yet too far away for definite action. The total enrollment of stu- 
dents for the year was two hundred and one, and of these fifteen 
were senior classmen. 

On December 16, 1884, the college sent for exhibition at the 
world’s exposition in New Orleans an elegant walnut case con- 
taining views of the old and modern college buildings, portraits of 
the founder and the first student, and among other specimens of 
collegiate research the Edgar Kidwell collection of ‘‘the woods of 
the District of Columbia."' e 

At the close of the year in 1885 the college revived the old but 
long discarded custom of holding a junior exhibition just before 
the annual commencement. Being the first event of its kind in 
many years it is well to note here the order of exercises of the occa- 
sion: ‘‘Character of the just man", by Vernon M Dorsey; 
‘Black Lovis”, by Thomas J. Semmes; ''National repose pre- 
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ferable to national aggrandizement’’, by William M. MeCawley ; 
“The Monk Felix”, by George К. French; **Guarinos, Knight of- 
France’’, by Brian Reilly, and ‘‘The utility of the beautiful’’, by 
Daniel J. Geary. 

The sixty-eighth college commencement was held Thursday, 
June 25, 1885, and those of the class who took part in the speaking 
exercises afterward became actively identified with the work of 
the Society of Alumni. They were Ralph S. Latshaw, Francis J. 
Lawler, Thomas R, Ransom, John R. Slattery and Walter N. Ker- 
nan, the latter having won the valedietory honor. In this year 
Mr. Slattery won the Merrick debating medal with his oration on 
the subject: ‘‘Is it expedient and within the provisions of the con- 
stitution for the general government to aid education in the states 
by appropriation of money from the treasury of the United 
- States?" Mr. Latshaw captured two honors, the Morris histori- 
eal and the Philodemic prize medals. The entire senior class com- 
pleted the course and all received degrees, fourteen that of A. B. 
and one the degree of Ph. B. Besides these Father Rector Doonan 
conferred two degrees of A. M. and four of LL. D. 

The scholastic year beginning in September, 1885, found an 
aggregate attendance of two hundred and seven students, of whom 
ten were senior classmen. The distinguished feature of the year, 
outside of the customary class and society observances, was the 
celebration of the ter-centennial of the establishment of the Sodali- 
ty of the Blessed Virgin at Rome, and as Georgetown College en- 
joyed the celebrity of having the oldest sodality in this country, 
the day, December 8, 1885, was one of considerable importance in 
college annals. Solemn mass was celebrated and not only those 
who were members of the sodality but all students of the college 
who had made their first communion approached the holy table, 
and a number who had not yet been admitted to the divine banquet 
made this occasion their first communion. In the evening there was 
a solemn procession of the twenty-seven members of the sodality 
in college, who were addressed by Rev. Father John A. Conway, 
S. J., former professor in the college but then living at Woodstock. 

In this year at the end of the session the college published a 
roll containing the names of all who had received its degrees. The 
list was made preparatory to the coming centennial, and at the . 
same time it was purposed to publish a full biographical register 
of men holding Georgetown degrees; but the latter part of the 
plan was not fully carried out. The list, and a compendium show- 
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ing the number of degrees conferred by the college and university 
from 1817 to 1886, inclusive, was printed as an appendix to the an- 
nual catalogue; and from the recapitulation it appears that down 
to the close of the academic year 1885-86, a total of one thousand 
five hundred and twenty-nine degrees had been conferred, divided 
as follows: D. D., eight; LL. D., thirty-six; LL. M., fifty-five; LL. 
B., two hundred and twenty; Ph. D., three; Ph. B., two; Mus. D., 
five; M. D., four hundred and fifty-seven; Phar. D., three; Phar. 
B., six; A. M., two hundred and twenty; A. B., five hundred and 
seven; B. S., seven. 

The sixty-ninth commencement was held Thursday, June 24, 
1886, the exercises being exceedingly brief. The valedictorian of 
the class was James F. MeElhone of the District of Columbia. 
Father Doonan conferred the degree of A. B. on ten graduates, 
and one degree of А. M. and one of LL. D. At the end of the year 
the directors of the college took occasion to thank the class of '86 
for the construction of apparatus and assistance in remodeling the 
physical cabinet, the laboratory and the class room. 

The-academic exercises in the lower schools were resumed on 
the 9th of September, 1886, and in the school of philosophy on the 
16th; and although at this time the college occupied a higher and 
far more advanced position in educational progress than ever be- 
fore the student attendance during the year was altogether too 
small to he in keeping with the dignity of the institution which was 
just completing the first century of its existence. The records dis- 
close that the total number of students entered for the year was 
one hundred and eighty-nine, a number considerably less than in 
any of the several years immediately preceding. In the university 
hfe, however, there appeared a general and healthful increase both 
in attendance of students and in the efficiency of the departments. 
The law school had recently been compelled to seek more ample 
quarters and in the summer of 1886 a new medical building was 
erected for that department. 

In the college, outside of faculty employments and class work, 
various improvements were being made. The Coleman museum 
was nearing completion and preparations had already been made 
for the removal of the large collection of specimens and exhibits 
to that new and large room; and the oratory of the old museum in 
the west tower had been transformed into a chapel dedicated to St. 
Anne. This old room had been fitted up many years before Frank 
Barnum, then a student and afterward a zealous priest of the So- 
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ciety of Jesus, and later on was entirely renovated by another 
student, William V. McGrath of Philadelphia, of whom frequent 
mention is made in the several chapters of this work. 

This was the year of the intercollegiate contest in Christian 
doetrine and was participated in by representatives of seven Jesuit 
colleges, the principal prize of $100 having been offered by the 
provincial of the Maryland-New York province. The coveted prize 
was won by Frank W. Sullivan of Pennsylvania, Georgetown’s 
contestant, to whom also was awarded on commencement day in 
1887 the special prize of $50 offered by the faculty to the student 
who should win the intercollegiate prize. For many years the prize 
for Christian dortrine had been eagerly sought among Georgetown 
students, but the liberal prize offer made by the provincial with the 
additional faculty prize at once awakened a new interest in this 
particular event and had the effect of increasing competition among 
the students. 

The commencement exercises held June 27, 1887, were attended 
by several distinguished guests, among whom were President 
Cleveland, Assistant Postmaster General Knott and Assistant At- 
torney General Montgomery. Father Rector Doonan appeared 
in his usual happy frame of mind and made a very interesting ad- 
dress to the elass. In presenting the diplomas he handed them to 
Mr. Cleveland, who in turn gave them into the hands of the gradu- 
ates. The valedictory oration was given by John B. McFaul of 
Virginia. The degree of A. B. was conferred on ten graduates, 
that of Ph. B. on two and that of B. S. on two graduates. Three 
candidates received the degree of A. M. and one the degree of Ph. 
D. An interesting feature of the exercise in this year was the be- 
stowal of three special prizes for proficiency in examinations. Jer- 
emiah M. Prendergast of Minnesota was awarded a prize of high 
honor for having passed an examination on the entire Iliad, and 
Eric B. Dahlgren of the District of Columbia and Charles B. Power 
of Montana won special prizes for successful examinations on the 
odes, epodes, epistles and satires of Horace, as also on the orations 
of Cicero contained in Chase and Stuart’s edition. In this year 
the Goff philosophieal medal was awarded to William Michael 
Byrnes of New Jersey and the McGrath physical medal to Louis 
B. Allain of Louisiana. 

The academic year which began in September, 1887, found a 
more liberal attendance than during the last preceding year, the 
number of students enrolled being two hundred and twenty, indi- 
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eating a return of the old prosperous years with still brighter 
promise for the future. 'The year, however, was destined to end 
Father Rector Doonan's term in the presidency, although strong 
influenees were brought to bear to secure his retention in office. 
He opened the elasses with the eustomary informal remarks and 
seemed to find real satisfaetion in observing the goodly number of 
students in the several departments. 

It had not been unusual at the beginning of the fall term to 
make a few changes in the eomposition of the college faculty, but 
in this year the number of transfers appears to have been in ex- 
cess of those of any previous vear and to have taken away many 
professors whom the students would have preferred to have re- 
main. Father W. Revnolds Cowardin, S. J., who for many years 
had been connected with the faculty, more recently as vice-presi- 
dent and prefect of schools and studies, was appointed vice-presi- 
dent of Holy Cross College, Worcester, and was sueceeded by 
Father James W. Collins, S. J., as vice-president and prefect of 
discipline. Father Mullaly was made superior of missions at 
Conewago, Pa., and Father Pius Massi, the college chaplain, was 
called to the charge of the Spanish congregation in New York. 
Father John W. Fox, S. J., who had been professor of chemistry, 
and Father Patrick J. Dooley, S. J., former professor of poetry, 
were transferred to Frederick, Md. Mr. William F. Clark, S. J., 
professor of rhetoric, Mr. Thomas E. Murphy, S. J., a teacher of 
first grammar, and Mr. Jolin Pittar, S. J., an assistant teacher, 
were all appointed to positions at Woodstock. 

Besides Father Collins, the accessions to the faculty included 
Father Cornelius Gillespie, for the last five years a professor at 
Gonzaga College, who now became minister in place of Father 
Mullaly. Mr. Cornelius J. Clifford, S. J., for two years professor 
at the Frederick novitiate, was made professor of rhetoric. Mr. 
William G. Read Mullan, S. J., for four years at St. John's, Ford- 
ham, New York, became professor of poetry. Mr. James J. Deck 
was appointed professor of chemistry and also of German, Mr. 
David Hearn, S. J., became assistant teaeher of mathematies, and 
Mr. William J. Ennis, S. J., who had been teaching in the prepara- 
tory department, became professor of English and classics in the 
Freshman class. | 

The second day in December, the occasion of the Holy Father's 
Jubilee, was celebrated at the college with solemn high mass in 
the morning and musical and literary exercises in the evening, 
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the latter portion of the celebration being conducted by the class 
in rhetoric. Those of the students who took a prominent part in 
the exercises were William John McClusky, whose theme was ‘‘ Leo 
XIII and the Proletariat''; Jeremiah Michael Prendergast, ‘Гео 
XIII and Catholic Education’’; Daniel Joseph Geary, **Leo XIII 
and the European Powers," and John Vinton Dahlgren, ‘‘ Leo 
XIII: Retrospect and Prospect." The exercises were concluded 
with remarks by Father Doonan, who congratulated the students 
on their very creditable display and expressed the hope that they 
would always defend the words they had just spoken. 

Field day in 1887 was held on October 18th. R. N. Hennessy 
won the gold medal given by father rector to the student winning 
the greatest number of points. He won the 100 yards dash, the 
running long jump and the hop, skip and jump. J. Henry Martin 
and Edward Kernan being second with an equal number of points 
each received a silver medal. 

During this autumn Georgetown played football with the 
Emerson School of Washington, and the Washington and Alex- 
andria high schools. 

In the spring of 1888 baseball was played with the Annapolis 
cadets, Johns Hopkins, University of Virginia, Alexandria high 
school and with local Washington teams. 

The dull days in February, 1888, were enlivened with a grand 
demonstration by the students at the college in a mardi-gras carni- 
val of their own arrangement, the principal actors being members 
of the Dramatic Association, which years before had held a con- 
spicuous place in student life, later had yielded much of its im- 
portance in favor of other diversions, but quite recently had been 
revived and reorganized. Mardi-gras at Georgetown always had 
been a popular festival occasion, but in this year the programme 
was carried out on a grander scale than ever before. 

About two months later the college was treated to another 
celebration in its near vicinity, and while the students had no part 
in planning the principal exercises of the day they were conspicu- 
ous in carrying them to a successful completion, and furnished a 
climax of the day’s enjoyments with a display of their own inven- 
tion. The occasion referred to was the celebration of the formal 
opening of the new bridge, which took the place of the old ** Aque- 
duct bridge’’ across the Potomac between Georgetown and Arling- 
ton Heights. The exercises at the bridge were arranged and 
conducted under the supervision of committees representing the 
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Distriet of Columbia and the Virginia side of the river, and the 
students’ celebration was an impromptu but hardly less noisy 
affair. In the evening when all Georgetown was illuminated for 
the evening display every window in the college was ablaze with 
lights, and high up in the tower colored flames cast a mellow glow 
over the campus beneath, where the faculty and students were 
assembled. Of course a balloon ascension was necessary to every 
successful celebration, and such was provided by sending up four 
large paper balloons, each bearing the name of one of the university 
classes. The display of fireworks in the vard made the chief part 
of the college’s participation in the day’s event, and they were 
set off under the supervision of the smaller boys. 

In the afternoon of May 31 the class of ’88 was given a recep- 
tion by the students of the other classes. The entertainment was 
held in memorial hall and was of a musical order chiefly, being 
under the direction of Pierce J. Grace of the class of 790. Al- 
though a novel event for Georgetown it was completely successful 
and gave the graduates of '88 one of the most pleasant of their 
college days. 

The exercises of the seventy-first commencement were held 
Thursday, June 26, 1888. The grand old college had never looked 
so fair as on this occasion and seemed almost conscious of the near 
approach of the hundredth anniversary of her birth. Memorial 
hall—soon to become Gaston Alumni hall—was decorated with 
flags and bunting and emblems completely covering the unfinished 
walls of the spacious chamber. Оп the platform besides the faculty 
and members of the graduating class, were many old friends and 
former students, nearly all of whom were then earnestlv engaged 
in the laudable work undertaken by the Society of Alumni. There 
were sixteen members of the class of '88, and of the number ten 
received the degree of A. B., two the degree of Ph. D., and four 
the degree of B. S. Seven degrees of À. M. also were conferred 
by Father Doonan. The valedictorian was Thomas V. Bolan of 
Pennsylvania. 

In his address to the graduates and the assembled audience 
Father Doonan said: ‘‘When next you are gathered in this hall 
on commencement day the college will have donned her crown of 
a hundred years. Regarding her with lovaltv and love as she 
stands before us in her maturity of a centurv's growth, it would 
argue ill for our estimate of the excellence which we believe she 
was born to attain, as it would derogate from the high hopes that 
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we hold of her future, to even intimate that her centennial finds 
the college what we would see her. Circumstances such as attend 
and hamper the early beginnings of every institution, and which 
were peculiarly potent in clogging the rapid development of a Cath- 
olic college at the period when Georgetown was founded, have 
operated to make our progress painfully slow and the result of 
our efforts to come short of the wishes that gave them impulse. 

** Nevertheless, if in its dowerless existence of one hundred 
years Georgetown has, under God’s providence, achieved what we 
congratulate ourselves upon today, this measure of success gives 
every encouragement to the hope that in the second century of her 
work the noble ambition of its founders may draw nigh to realiza- 
tion.’’ 

In this year the principal prizes were more numerous than 
ever before and the awards were of as much interest to the students 
as the formal exercises of the occasion. The Goff philosophical 
medal was awarded to Alphonsus J. Donlon of New York; the 
McGrath physical medal to W. Paul D. Moross of Tennessee; the 
intercollegiate Christian doctrine prize of $100, and the special 
faculty prize of $50 to the winner of the intercollegiate contest, 
to Jeremiah M. Prendergast of Minnesota; the Father Brennan 
gold medal for elocution, to Daniel J. Geary of Pennsylvania; a 
special prize to Jeremiah M. Prendergast for a successful exam- 
ination on three plays of Sophocles and four of Eschylus; and a 
special prize to Stephen Q. Hayes of the District of Columbia for 
a successful examination on a selection from Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, the latter being one of the junior class prizes. The junior 
medal was taken by Jeremiah M. Prendergast, the sophomore 
medal by Edward D. O’Brien and the freshman medal by Raymond 
A. Heiskell. 

On Lady Day, in August, says a contributor to the College 
Journal in the number for October, 1888, the Rev. Father James 
Aloysius Doonan’s term as rector of Georgetown College came to 
an end. When he assumed the presidency of the college George- 
town was passing through one of the darkest hours of its existence. 
By skillful management, by persistent and unbending devotion to 
duty, he brought the college back to its former career of splendid 
success. 

' Father Doonan was one of a thousand. Profoundly versed 
in the learning that the world’s ‘master-spirits have embalmed in - 
books,’ full of the deeper and subtler wisdom that is born of the 
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ruler’s contact with men, gracious yet firm-handed, gentle and 
strong in one, Father Doonan came as near realizing our ideal 
of a Georgetown College president as any man we have ever 
known." . . . “Ме simply repeat what the dean of the medi- 
са! faculty declared at the opening of the schools, that the pain 
of loss felt by every member of the three faculties of the George- 
town University at Father Doonan's departure, though amply 
compensated for by the learning and indomitable energy of his 
suecessor, will endure for many a year to come as a quiet but 
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Rev. James A. Doonan, S. J., 
1882-1888. 


unmistakable testimonial to the worth of the man whose removal 
called it forth.’’ 

Rev. James Aloysius Doonan, S. J., was born at Augusta, 
Georgia, November 8, 1841. He made his earlier classical studies 
at Georgetown College, then began his novitiate at Frederick, 
Maryland, and at the end of his two years of probation continued 
there two more years to finish his classical course. Beginning in 
1861 he taught three years at Loyola College, Baltimore, afterward 
for three years at Boston College, and in 1867 began his philo- 
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sophieal studies. During the academie year 1868-69 he was a 
teacher at Georgetown, but continued his own course in philosophy 
and theology at Woodstock until its completion. He was ordained 
in 1874. 

In the same year Father Doonan was appointed professor of 
poetry at Georgetown College and in September of the next year 
went to Frederick, remained there about a year and in 1877 re- 
turned to Georgetown and filled the professorship of rhetoric in 
this college, and also during a portion of that time served as vice: 
president and prefect of studies. When Father Healy resigned 
Father Doonan by virtue of his office became vice rector and on 
August 17, 1882, was appointed president. This office he filled 
almost six years, until about the middle of August, 1888, when he 
was called by the provincial to take up other work in New York. 

Father Doonan’s administration of the busimess affairs of 
the university is deserving of more than passing notice. In his 
supervision of the community of Jesuit fathers he had won the 
particular esteem of all of them. In his manipulation of the 
thousand and one details which had relation to the comfort, discip- 
line and proper instruction of the students of all of the depart- 
ments he was brought into almost daily association with them 
and always showed a deep interest in them and their progress, 
their pleasures and their physical as well as their educational 
and spiritual welfare; and in return they all gave him most re- 
spectful obedience, and more than that—their undoubted affection 
with frequent manifestations of their feelings. 

More than all this, Father Doonan proved an excellent finan- 
cier and through prudent business management succeeded in re- 
ducing by more than one-half the indebtedness of about $200,000 
which hung over the college corporation at the time of his ac- 
cession. His chief source of revenue of course was the tuition 
fees of the students, but in addition to the fund thus accumulated 
he turned to profitable account several parcels of real property 
which formerly had been considered as comparatively worthless. 
During his term the college treasury was increased by a few gifts, 
one of which was that of Mrs. Maria Coleman, amounting to 
$10,000, as has been mentioned. He also received for the college 
a bequest of $5,000 from Philip Semmes of Louisiana, and in 1887 
a legacy to Brother Thomas J. Daugherty, which with the sanction 
of his superiors was applied to the needs of the college. With 
the funds derived from these several sources and other gifts re- 
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ceived directly and indirectly from the Society of Alumni the 
president not only sueceeded in reducing the college debt very ma- 
terially, but caused the erection of a new medical department build- 
ing and also left to his successor a considerable fund for the 
proseeution of other work in and about the college building. Fa- 

* ther Doonan had been in poor health for several years, and is now 
once again located at Georgetown, where his health has greatly 
improved. 

The work contemplated by Father Doonan which he had hoped 
to complete before the centennial celebration in February, 1889, 
was a part of the legacy of duty which fell to Father Richards, 
although in the performance of all that remained to be done the 
new president was given valuable assistance by the executive com- 
mittee of the Society of Alumni, that body showing an earnest 
interest in the completion of all then unfinished parts of the col- 
lege building and the improvement of the grounds in its vicinity. 
Perhaps the most important work then in progress was the com- 
pletion of the magnificent stone porch at the main entrance, while 
inside the building the energies of the workmen were directed to 
the completion of the four large classrooms, the large reception 
room and six smaller parlors, the treasurer's office, and the presi- 
dent's rooms on the second floor. The Coleman museum was fur- 
nished with elegant cases designed by Edgar Kidwell and executed 
by Brother Beckman of the college community, and to these cases 
the museum collection was removed and properly arranged. In 
the basement of the north pavilion large recreation rooms were 
fitted up for students, comprising the main play room, a billiard 
room with three tables, a reading room, smoking room, and apart- 
ments fitted up for the use of the base ball team. Most important 
of the suite were the new quarters provided for the united libraries 
of the societies. On these extensive improvements the sum of 
about $40,000 was expended. 

One of the noticeable features of exterior adornment was the 
mounting on trunnions on either side of the students' entrance 
of two large iron eannon, which were brought over from England 
by Leonard Calvert, the first actual governor of the Maryland 
colony, in 1633, as part of the armament of the ‘‘Ark’’ and the 
"Dove," and which afterward were used in saluting the new- 
born city of St. Mary's and in defending its people against hostile 
attack. In later years the guns were dismantled and for more 
than a century lay sunk in the bed of the river, whence they were 
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rescued by Captain Carbery and from him passed into possession 
of his brother, Father Carbery, S. J., superior of the house at 
St. Inigoes. ‘‘Two of the guns of this armament,’’ says George 
P. Goff in a historical sketeh, **remained for many years at St. 
Inigoes, and were at length rudely remounted on supports by 
seholasties from Woodstock College. They were brought to 
Georgetown College, in June, 1888, directly from St. Inigoes 
through the endeavors of Rev. Father Doonan. Just at the end 
of his second term as president of the institution he was enabled, 
through the kindness of Rev. John B. Gaffney, S. J., then superior 
of St. Inigoes, to fulfill his long-cherished desire of securing these 
relies." 


“Dark scowling bulks! О lumps of British ore! 
Moulded by hands that have returned to dust, 
Hallowed by two hundred years of rust! 

Where's that fierce ring, that deafening crash of war 
That long since echoed down St. Mary's shore? 
You're mute, indeed, who once played slaves to Death, 
Blasting the sons of men with hell's own breath.’’ 

(C. Louis Palm, Ph. B., ’89.) 


When the very generous attendance of 222 students were 
assembled at the college at the opening of the academic year in 
September, 1888, they were met and welcomed by the new presi- 
dent, Rev. Father Joseph Havens Richards, S. J., who was well 
known to the students of a nearlier period as their very capable 
professor of physics, his favorite study. He came to his high 
office not only with the ripe training and large scholarship of the 
fathers of his order, but with the practical and perhaps more 
valuable experience of one thoroughly familiar with the ways and 
traditions of historic old Georgetown, and was peculiarly well 
fitted to administer the responsible duties of the presidency on an 
occasion of such momentous importance as the college centennial 
celebration. l 

After his installation in office the new rector met the faculties 
and students of the several schools in public assembly. On each 
of these occasions, in his inaugural sermon on the supernatural in 
education, preached on the philosopher’s opening day before the 
school of arts, in the college chapel, as also in the brief informal 
utterances before the schools of medicine and law, he touched the 
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keynote struck by his predecessor in his commencement address in 
June; and while holding firmly and in all loyalty to the best tradi- 
tions of the past the face of the new president was resolutely and 
hopefully set toward the future. 

Field day was held October 20th, 1888. James S. Easby-Smith 
received the gold medal for the greatest number of points, winning 
the standing long jump, running long jump, mile run, hurdle race, 
and tied with H. B. Kauffman in the running high jump. The 
next number of points was made by William Kaul, who received 
the silver medal. He won throwing the hammer and was seeond 
in the standing long jump and in the mile race. 

The one particular event which in importance overshadowed 
all others in the routine of college life about this time was the 
centennial anniversary, the celebration of which was to be in many 
respeets the most extraordinary event in the college history down 
to that time; but the preparations for the occasion were not en- 
tirely in the hands of the president, although at all times under 
his supervision, and the great amount of time necessary to per- 
fecting the details of the celebration was not given at the sacrifice 
of the regular duties of classwork. The students themselves en- 
tered into the spirit of the occasion, for each one seemed to ap- 
preciate something of the unusual prominence attached to student- 
ship during that year and it was believed that added honor would 
accompany the diplomas awarded members of the class of historic 
'89 of Georgetown College. 

In society circles there appeared to be noticeable a general 
inerease in interest during the months preceding the holiday re- 
cess, and after the students had returned from their short vacation 
preparations for the coming event were renewed with an earnest 
determination to make this the proudest year in their history. As 
early as the first of November, 1888, the Georgetown cadets had 
been fully reorganized and formed into two companies, with ef- 
ficient officers for each, for they too were to take a prominent part 
in the centennial exercises. Through the influence and material 
assistance of Father John J. Murphy, S. J., professor of philoso- 
phy, a hundred government rifles and other necessary equipment 
were brought to the college, and about the same time an officer 
of the regular army was engaged to drill the cadets and teach 
them the practical science of military tactics and the equally im- 
portant ethies of military conduct at social functions. 

The Georgetown cadet corps was furnished for this particular 
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occasion with new West Point regulation service and fatigue uni- 
forms and this fact so elated the students that the ranks of the 
companies were soon filled to the number of thirty-five men each. 
The officers of Co. À were: Captain, Joseph S. Rogers; 1st lieut., 
Matthew R. Denver; 2d lieut., John A. Condon; Ist sergt., William 
B. Callaghan; 2d sergt., Frank P. Sheehy. The officers of Co. B 
were: Captain, James S. Easby-Smith; 1st heut., Joseph F. Ma- 
gale; 2d lieut., Fred. W. Scullin; 1st sergt., Walter A. Johnson; 
2d sergt., C. Archibald Wells. On their first parade the cadets 
made a very creditable appearance when passing in review before 
Mayor Hugh J. Grant of New York city and a party of other 
distinguished guests. 


THE Rices LIBRARY. 


This grand institution of the college was founded at just the 
most appropriate time, the year of the centennial anniversary, 
and enabled Father Richards to accomplish one of the most im- 
portant works planned by his predecessors, which, through lack. 
of means, they had not been able to carry to completion. The li- 
brary had its beginning in 1792, and as early as the year 1825 
the college had a collection of about 12,000 books in the library, 
some of which were very rare and valuable works. In 1850 the 
number of volumes had increased to about 22,000, and to about . 
45,000 in the early part.of 1888, among them being a hundred 
volumes printed between the years 1472 and 1520, and three 
manuseripts antedating the year 1400. 

The architects of the college building had made provision for 
ample library space in the south pavilion, and the generous gift 
of Mr. Elisha Francis Riggs in the early part of 1888 was sufficient 
to furnish the room with all necessary appliances and equipment 
to make the library named in his honor one of the most complete 
and beautiful college libraries in the country. While preparations 
for the centennial were nearing completion Mr. Riggs donated the 
sum of $10,000, which he afterwards greatly increased, for finish- 
ing the library, and accompanied the principal gift with a large 
collection of books. A tablet erected by the faculty attests the 
devotion with which the founder dedicated his gift to the memory 
of his father, the late George W. Riggs, and his brother, Thomas 
Laurason Riggs, once a student in the college. 

The Riggs library needs no elaborate description in these 
annals. The alcoves afford shelf room for 104,000 volumes and 
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are furnished with all conveniences for study and consultation. 
The collection of books is estimated as more than 90,000 volumes, 
exclusive of many thousands of pamphlets, and among them are 
many rare, curious and unique works, several ancient and many 
more modern manuscripts, together with a number of fac-similes, 
such as the Duke de Loubat’s splendid reproductions in photo- 
ehromography of ancient Aztec mss. In the department of fine 
arts the taste and liberality of the Rev. James J. Chittick of Hyde 
Park, Mass., are building up a notable collection of books embrac- 
ing galleries of paintings, histories and treatises dealing with art 
and biography of the great masters. It will afford librarians and 
bibliophiles particular gratification to find in the Riggs library 
illustrations of many fine points of their specialty in editions, bind- 
ing, bookplates, etc. Among the libraries incorporated in it is 
that of the historian, John Gilmary Shea, LL. D., which is valuable 
for Americana and Indian languages. 

The exercises of the seventy-second commencement of the 
college were held in Gaston hall on Tuesday, June 25, 1889. Every 
seat in the hall was filled and on the large platform were many . 
guests to grace the closing ceremonies of the centennial year, and 
with them were Father Rector Richards, the faculty, and the mem- 
bers of the class of ’89, fourteen in number. Those who took 
active part in the exercises were William J. MeClusky and Charles 
F. O'Day of New York, Daniel J. Geary of Pennsylvania, Jeremiah 
M. Prendergast of Minnesota and John Vinton Dahlgren of Mary- 
land, the latter being the valedictorian of the class. Twelve gradu- 
ates received the degree of A. B. and two the degree of Ph. B. 
Father Richards was liberal in his bestowal of college honors at 
this commencement, conferring one degree of D. D., three of LL. D., 
one honorary degree of M. D., five degrees of Ph. D. and seventeen 
degrees of A. M. 

The Mercier centennial prize was an object of especial interest 
on this commencement day. At the close of the exercises last year 
it was announced that the Honourable Honore Mercier, prime min- 
ister of the province of Quebec, Canada, had offered a special prize 
to be competed for by the students in arts during the centennial 
year, and in February, 1889, the prefect of sehools gave formal 
notice of the subject matter of the contest and the conditions under 
which it was opened. It was decided that a gold medal should 
be awarded to the writer of the best oration on the ‘‘Characters 
of Wolfe and Montcalm.’’ The prize was awarded to Jeremiah 
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M. Prendergast, of the philosophy class, who also in the same 
year won the Goff medal for rational philosophy, the McGrath 
medal for physics, the Kidwell medal for mechanics, and the Chris- 
tian doctrine prize of $100, the latter the gift of Mr. Tallmadge 
A. Lambert. Another essay on the subject submitted for the 
Mercier prize showed exceptional merit, and a second medal was 
awarded to its author, Edward D. O'Brien of New York. A special 
prize was awarded to Edward L. Keyes of New York, who passed 
an examination on Cicero's essays, ‘‘de Senectute’’ and ‘‘de Amici- 
tia,’’ in addition to the authors read by the class; and a medal for 
the best translation of an ode of Horace, the gift of Charles Dono- 
van, M. D., A. M., of Baltimore, was awarded to James S. Easby- 
Smith of Alabama for his translation of the ode, ‘‘Integer Vitae, 
ad Aristium F'uscum.’’ The junior medal was awarded to Francis 
Joseph Semmes, the sophomore medal to James E. Duross, and 
the freshman medal to Stephen Q. Hayes. _ 


CHAPTER VII. 


GEORGETOWN CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


The eclebration of the hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Georgetown College was held February 20-21-22 in the year 
1889. The event itself was divided into three principal parts, or 
days, with particular exercises for each. The first of these was 
designated faculty day, and began in the morning with solemn 
religious service in the chapel, and was continued throughout the 
day and into the evening, when a general faculty reception was 
held in Gaston hall, followed by a banquet in the college refectory. 

The second or alumni day was an occasion given over entirely 
into the hands of the Society of Alumni, which then had become 
a controlling influence in the college and university life. The day 
began with a business meeting, followed by class meetings of all 
old students in the afternoon and elosed with an elaborate banquet 
in the evening. 

The third or university day was set apart for a general cele- 
bration in which all of the departments of the university were 
included: in the morning class and society meetings, with the 
reading of papers, poems, ete., by the students then making the 
courses in arts, medicine and law; in the afternoon solemn aca- 
demie session of the three faculties of the university, with the 
award of honorary degrees; and in the evening a general and 
elaborate illumination of the old and new college buildings, fire- 
works and exercises by the students on the college campus. 

The story of the Georgetown centennial celebration has been 
well told by several chroniclers of college history, but the events 
of that memorable occasion were perhaps most pleasantly narrated 
by Jeremiali M. Prendergast, ’89, now a priest of the Society of 
Jesus, in the pages of the College Journal during the year in which 
he was editor-in-chief of that periodical. The following account 
is taken largely from the editor’s narrative. 

Early in the vear 1888-89 there were observed about the col- 
lege happenings of unusual import. The ground in front of the 
unfinished main entrance was disturbed for the foundations of the 
great stone porch, the heap of earth which had for so many years 
Jain along the whole front of the new building, shutting out almost 
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two stories from the observer who entered, gradually melted away 
under the hands of many workmen. Inside a like activity was 
shown about the new reception rooms; and spasmodie effects of 
the coming centennial made their appearance in every part of 
the building. Father Frank Barnum’s decoration in the ‘‘preps’’ 
building was a cheering sight long before the centennial time was 
upon us. ‘‘Welcome’’ in half a dozen tongues, inscriptions in 
every language from English to Sanskrit, mottoes and gnomes 
without number, strewed the floor and tables and hung in clusters 
from the walls. Committees met, arranged, and learned scholastics 
about the house busily toiled at diplomas, medals, or inscriptions 
in Greek and Latin. So the year sped by up to the vigil of the 
great feast when the first signs of the good time coming were 
publicly observed in the reception of the cardinal. Early on Tues- 
day afternoon, the 19th day of February, the cadets with a band | 
of music marched out from the gates. At the Washington circle 
they met his eminence the cardinal archbishop of Baltimore, whose 
earliest predecessor of the see of Baltimore had founded the col- 
lege. With his eminence were members of the faculty who had 
met him at the railway station. 

The procession thus formed, headed by the marine band, 
marched to the college. All along the route crowds of people as- 
sembled at the sound of music to greet his eminence and they thus 
witnessed the immediate signs of the approaching three days’ 
festival. The gateway to the college grounds had been spanned 
by a triumphal arch of classic design, bearing on its outer face 
the inscription: ‘‘Quod bonum faustumque sit tibi et universis tuts 
dulcissima parens doctores te consentientes cum discipulis consa- 
lutant matrem academiarum fecundam”; and on its inner face: 
** Almae Matri Alumni universi quos ad virtutem peramanter insti- 
tuit, salve et vale adclamant."' 

As the procession passed under the arch the building in its 
gala attire came into view, the inseription over the main entrance 
especially challenging observation: ''Salvete, boni auspices felicis 
aevi." The cadets, as they approached the entrance, drew up into 
line at **present arms," while the cardinal’s carriage rolled up to 
the porch. The company proceeded at once to Gaston hall, where 
the cardinal was received by the students. 

Numerous flags and streamers and bunting had shorn the 
walls of their bareness, while on the stage potted plants and ever- 
greens arrayed with taste and skill made the place truly pictur- 
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esque. Here the bright robes of the eardinal shone in beautiful 
contract with the severe tone of the faculty gowns and with the 
evergreens for a baekground niade a scene striking and beautiful. 
From the floor of the hall those chosen to speak addressed the 
cardinal. 

From philosophy, as a tribute, came the poem of Charles 
O’Day, '89, ‘‘The Blue and the Gray,’’ which was read by Daniel 
J. Geary. From rhetorie the chosen orator was Edward D. 
O’Brien, '90; and the closing words of weleome were spoken by 
Ernest B. Smith, '91, of Norfolk, Va. The reply of the cardinal 
was pointed and pleasant, and he expressed agreeable surprise 
at this reception; he had expected the escort of students, but noth- 
ing more. Referring to the blue and gray, his eminence said: 
“There is pregnant thought in that sentiment. The men who a 
few years ago fought against each other now legislate together in 
the halls of eongress and throughout the land. "There is no parallel 
of such a state of things in ancient history. Plato said he had 
two things to be thankful for—he lived in enlightened Greece and 
had Socrates for a teacher. You have much more than Plato had 
to be thankful for. Born in this country, your lines are cast in 
pleasant places, and you have the advantage of more enlightened 
tutors than Soerates—the Jesuits—who are acknowledged the fore- 
most teachers.’’ 

Upon the close of this reception a spell of quiet fell upon the 
college as a preparatory lull for the great storm-burst of the mor- 
row. Early on the morning of Wednesday, the 20th of February, 
the bustle and confusion attendant on the formation of a great 
procession commenced. The line of march was formed in the new 
building. On the lower corridor were arranged the Carroll family, 
representatives of other colleges, and diplomatie corps; on the cor- 
ridor above were the cardinal, bishops and clergy. It was a beauti- 
ful sight that met the eye as the gorgeous robes of the archbishops, 
bishops and monsignori flashed in and out among the sober black 
of the secular and regular clergy. The end room of this corridor 
was reserved for the eardinal and his assistants, and around the 
door were gathered the acolytes who were to accompany him and 
his escort of cadets. This was the corridor of all others to which 
the eurious sightseers flocked; those who witnessed it ean never 
forget it. On the corridor above were gathered the alumni and 
the students of the several schools of the university, with the 
memorial hall as an outlet for too much crowding, even in that 
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great length of hallway. At ten o'clock or a little later the proces- 
sion began to move amid the vigorous pealing of the bells in the 
tower. 

About two squares down O street from the entrance of the 
eollege the head of the procession halted while the cardinal and 
escort were photographed as they stood on the steps of the great 
porch. Then it proceeded without other delay to Trinity church, 
where the pontifical high mass was celebrated. Rev. Father James 
A. Doonan, S. J., former president of the college, was selected to 
deliver the sermon. Father Doonan took his text from St. Matthew 
13th chapter and 17th verse: ‘“ Amen, I say to you many prophets 
and just men have sought to see the things that you have seen and 
have not seen them." 

The mass sung on this occasion under the direction of Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman was Gounod’s Messe de Ste. Cecile, ассотра- 
nied by a full orchestra of brass and string pieces. A striking 
incident of the ceremony was the military salute in the sanctuary 
by the officers of the cadet corps during the elevation. There was 
an additional and very impressive element in the mass, common 
enough in Catholic countries, but hardly known here. There had 
been much talk of ushering in the morning of the celebration with 
a salute of artillery, but the hour assigned for the salute came 
and went, with no artillery in sight. Father Murphy, upon whom 
the business of procuring the cannon devolved, looked unconcerned 
and said that the cannon would appear at the proper time, and so 
it happened. 

In the sanctuary was the cardinal archbishop, the primate of 
the church in America, as celebrant of the mass, with prelates and 
other dignitaries assembled in sufficient numbers to give it the 
appearance almost, and dignity, of a minor council of the church. 
The last words of the preface still trembled on the air when the 
organ pealed forth its notes, and the exultant strains of that 
inimitable sanctus filled the church. As the action of the mass 
proceeded the ministers, the torch-bearers and thurifers grouped 
themselves in their proper positions, the officers of the cadet corps 
stepped promptly into the sanctuary, and as the words of consecra- 
tion were pronounced six swords flashed upon the air, the quick 
click of muskets at ‘‘present arms’’ ran along the entire length of 
the church and the boom of cannon was heard amid the momentary 
lull of the music, at first indistinctly and then at regular intervals 
until the communion of the sacred office. The artillery had come 
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in time and at the fitting moment, at the true beginning of the 
celebration, the salute began. 

After the mass the cardinal and escort, followed by the clergy, 
returned to the college in procession amid salutes of artillery, and 
after a short delay proceeded to the college refectory, where a 
banquet awaited them, which we can only judge of in appoint- 
ments by the debris with whieh the great hall was strewn next 
morning. With this as a guide, however, we can assert that the 
banquet must have been magnificent, and if Homer's words hold 
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good ‘‘neither did the mind lack an equal feast." Half an hour 
before the appointed tine memorial hall began to fill for the theo- 
logical session. At eight the cardinal and faculty took their seats 
on the stage. The exercises opened with a Latin address by Father 
Edward H. Welch, S. J., the chancellor of the university. 

After the address the graduates advanced to the stage, where 
they made the profession of faith and took the oath on the gospels. 
Father Murphy, after a short address, read the Latin formula for 
the degree of doctor of divinity and presented each graduate with 
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his diploma. After conferring of degrees each of the reverend 
graduates was invested with cap and ring by the cardinal. Then 
followed the speech of the evening by Mgr. Preston, chancellor 
of the arehdiocese of New York. 

The exercises concluded with a short address by Father Rich- 
ards, in which he announced that Mr. Elisha Francis Riggs of 
Washington had two days before generously donated $10,000 to 
finish the new library, this donation being greatly increased by 
Mr. Riggs as the work progressed. Then, amid the booming of 
cannon, the cardinal, attended by the gentlemen, moved to the 
Coleman museum to hold a reception; and after three thousand 
had passed by and been presented the crowd scattered for different 
parts of the building, some to the refreshment room, under the 
eare of Father Fox, some back to the memorial hall to enjoy the 
promenade. It was fully twelve o’clock before the building was 
clear and the entertainers were left, ‘ће weary to sleep’’ and the 
supperless to eat. This closed the proceedings of the first day. 

The second day of the celebration—alumni day—was looked 
forward to with perhaps greater interest than any other of the 
days of the memorable occasion. Its proceedings, with the full 
sanction of the college president, were arranged by the Society 
of Alumni, and from among the members of that loyal organiza- 
tion the executive committee selected the very best persons to 
represent the true worth of what the society stood for in the life 
and history of the university. The morning session opened with 
Gaston hall—the hall which was to be made beautiful, grand and 
historic through the exertions of the alumni society and the lib- 
erality of its members—well filled, and just before the exercises 
of the day were begun Father Murphy read a cable message from 
the pope congratulating the college on its centennial. 

Condé B. Pallen, LL. D., the poet of the occasion, aroused the 
warmest enthusiasm and commendation in the delivery of his cen- 
tennial ode, which afterward found its place in many public prints 
and in all Georgetown University publications, and has been pro- 
nounced a beautiful and lofty tribute of love and affection for 
old alma mater, pitched in the vein of true poetic feeling. 

The centennial] oration of alumni day was delivered by Judge 
Martin Ferdinand Morris, LL. D., former associate justice of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia and now retired to 
private life. His was an earnest, thoughtful effort, worthy of the 
man and worthy of the high character of the institution the achieve- 
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ments of which were made the principal subject of his exhaustive 
address. The exercises closed with the reading of telegrams and 
letters of eongratulation from different universities and colleges, 
whose officers had been bidden to this Georgetown F'east. 

The evening of the day was made memorable by two banquets, 
one given at home to the students, and the other to the alumni, at 
Willard's hotel. The supper was announced at nine o'clock, but 
it was ten when the guests sat down to the tables. In the mean- 
time the archbishops of New York and Philadelphia, together with 
the episeopal guests from other parts of the union, held informal 
receptions in the hotel parlors. At eleven o'clock President James 
V. Coleman of the Society of Alumni introduced Charles O’B. 
Cowardin as toastmaster, and under his guidance these toasts were 
given and responded to: 

**Weleome to the Society of Alumni," James V. Coleman; 
‘‘University of Georgetown," Rev. J. Havens Richards, S. J.; 
‘Academic Department," John C. Normile of St. Louis, Mo.; 
‘Medical Department," Dr. Joseph Taber Johnson; ‘‘Law De- 
partment," George E. Hamilton; ‘‘The Founder," Rev. J. J. 
Murphy, S. J.; **Our Country," Joseph E. Washington of Ten- 
nessee; ''Our Sister Universities," Dr. J. C. Welling, president 
Columbian (now George Washington) University, Washington, D. 
C.; ‘‘Invited Guests," Professor Dwight, LL. D., Harvard Colb 
lege; ‘Тһе Press," J. Brisbane Walker, Ph. D. After the regular 
toasts brief addresses were made by Condé B. Pallen, Harry C. 
Walsh, editor of ** Notes and Queries,’’ and Thomas J. Flatley, then 
deputy collector of customs, Boston. The banquet marked the close 
of the second day of the celebration, and ushered in the third. 

The morning of the last day was given over to informality, 
and meetings of the different classes and societies were held 
throughout the college building, the most notable of whieh was 
the Philodemie reunion. The vice-president, John Vinton Dahl- 
gren, opened the exercises with a brief address of welcome. The 
meeting at first promised to be somewhat devoid of interest, but 
under the influence of Father Pye Neale, S. J., the master spirit 
of the assembly, it proved to be one of the most enjoyable events 
of the celebration. Father Neale introduced the speakers, among 
whom were Major Nicholas S. Hill, '58, Judge Normile of St. 
Louis, Rev. Thomas E. Sherman, S. J., Lieut.-Col. James Mac- 
Shane, and Charles D. Rooney. After the last speaker the meeting 
adjourned to the bi-centennial. 
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The informality of the morning exercises concluded with a 
dinner in the boys’ refectory, partaken of by alumni and students 
alike. This ended the undress of the morning and ushered in the 
solemn academic session of the afternoon. 

Soon after two o’clock Father Richards left the college to 
accompany President Cleveland to the closing exercises. The 
presidential party was met at the Washington circle by the cadets 
and the marine band and was escorted by them to the college. 
At the entrance gates an ovation awaited the visitors, and as they 
entered the cannon thundered forth its welcome to the nation’s 
chief executive and the great bells in the central tower rang out 
their changes until it seemed as if the stone walls of the new build- 
ing would burst with very joy. The cadets in two lines faced each 
other at ‘‘present arms’’ and the crowds of people on the grounds 
cheered the guest who came to do honor to the college, and made 
his entrance most memorable. As the president’s carriage drove 
up to the steps, Father Cornelius Gillespie, S. J., vice-president of 
the college, assisted the president to ahght and ushered him up the 
great porch to the hallway, whence the party proceeded directly 
to the president’s office. After a few minutes the President and 
Father Richards, arm in arm with the cardinal, entered the hall, 
surrounded by a bodyguard of cadets. The audience arose and 
cheered as the procession moved forward to seats on the stage. 
Following the president and cardinal were archbishops and bish- 
ops, the different faculties, the judges of the Supreme court, for- 
eign ambassadors, representatives of other colleges, candidates for 
degrees in laws, music, philosophy, and arts, and other distin- 
guished visitors. Mr. Cleveland sat at the middle of the platform, 
with the cardinal on his left and Thomas F. Bayard, secretary 
of state, on his right. The hall was packed from wall to wall 
and even the corridor outside was one living mass when the chan- 
cellor, Father Welch, delivered the opening address in Latin. 

The exercises of this important function were executed with 
much formality and included several addresses, the orators being 
William Clay Rogers, LL. B., ’88, and his subject, ‘‘The Law and 
the People; Ewing W. Day, M. D., ’89, ‘‘Gradatim,’’ and Daniel 
J. Geary, A. B., '89, ‘‘ American Catholics and Higher Education.’’ 
Besides this the president of the university conferred seventeen 
degrees of LL. D., four degrees of Ph. D., two degrees of Mus. D., 
and twenty-six degrees of A. M. Several elegant gold medals also 
were awarded, the recipients of which were His Eminence Cardinal 
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James Gibbons, a gold medal struck by the Society of Alumni for 
the archiepiscopal see of Baltimore; John Gilmary Shea, LL. D., 
the historian of the Catholic church in America, in recognition of 
his work, ‘‘The Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll’’; and an 
alumni medal in gold to Grover Cleveland, president of the United 
States. 

The cardinal spoke at some length and in warm terms of praise 
of the college and its work. His address was followed by another 
whieh had not been previously announeed and was quite unex- 
pected. Father Murphy rose and announced that President Cleve- 
land had consented to end the exercises with a brief address, and 
when the nation's exeeutive advanced to the front of the platform 
the wildest enthusiasm took hold of the audience and it was some 
minutes before quiet was restored. The president spoke with much 
earnestness and in a firm, clear voice. When he had finished Fa- 
ther Richards requested the audience to remain seated until the 
president had passed from the hall, in doing which he was escorted 
by a cadet guard of honor to the Coleman museum, accompanied 
by the eardinal and Father Richards. At the museum the dis- 
tinguished party received the alumni only. After this they ad- 
journed to the rector’s room, where other guests were assembled, 
and protected by the crossed swords of the cadet guard of officers, 
stationed at the door of the anteroom, they held an informal visit 
for about half an hour. | 

Ав the guests passed out from the brilliantly illuminated build- . 
ing and grounds they lingered and fondly looked back on a sight 
long to be remembered. The whole front of the building stood 
out of the darkness in one glorious blaze of alternating rose and 
green. Off to the southwest corner of the campus a eompany of 
artillery with four field-pieces fired charge upon charge until it 
seemed as though the massive towers would split with exultation. 
The display of fireworks continued until all of the guests had de- 
parted, and then quiet once more fell upon the college. Thus was 
marked the close of a festival which will long be remembered in 
its larger aspect as the celebration of the centennial of higher 
Catholic education in America, but especially as the great holiday- 
feast of a venerable and venerated alma mater. The success of 
the celebration was due, of course, entirely to the intelligent and 
earnest assistance given to the rector by the different committees. 
The carrying out of the programme of the three days’ exercises 
was in the hands of Rev. William H. Carroll, S. J., of Philadelphia, 
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a former professor in the college. The labor of forming the pro- 
cession, of providing accommodation for those especially invited, 
of earrying out the exercises of the celebration, and of arranging 
the thousand minor details upon which the success of a great un- 
dertaking sueh as the centenary celebration was, devolved upon 
the Rev. William H. Carroll, S. J., very efficiently assisted by the 
Rev. John Lamb, S. J. That the exercises went on so smoothly 
depended altogether on their active and untiring efforts. The 
nature and magnitude of their labors can be imagined when we 
eonsider the multitudes that attended the different exercises and 
the inadequaey of the halls to contain the crowds that elamored 
for adinittance. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
1889—1898. 


A quiet and remarkably successful year followed that of the 
college centenary and its memorable celebration, and there seemed ' 
to be something in the character and quality of that festival which 
left a strong impress in the minds of the students of the dignity 
and true worth of alma mater. They went about the work of the 
classes with greater zeal, seeming to give greater heed than in 
some former years to the proprieties of college etiquette, and en- 
tered into the athletic recreations with better spirit than ever be- 
fore; and every young man among them appeared to appreciate 
something of the importance of old Georgetown and to realize that 
the future greatness of alma mater lay in their hands almost as 
much as in the endeavors of her officers and faculty. 

The academic year 1889-90 opened Thursday, September 19, 
1889, with a total attendance of 239 students. Several changes 
were made in the professorships and a few new faces appeared in 
the faculty. But it was particularly gratifying to Father Richards 
to see the student roll gradually gaining strength as his term of 
office advanced, and he welcomed the boys back to their work with 
feelings of excusable pride at this particular time. The improved 
conditions spoke something for him, but le gave no outward ex- 
pression of pleasure on his own account, merely congratulating 
his associates and his superi8rs on the marked progress of the 
great institution temporarily committed to his charge. 

Field day was held October 19th, 1889, the principal events 
being won as follows: vaulting, D. F. Knowlan; 100 yards dash, 
James Henchy; standing long jump, Edward Murphy and Guy 
Laffoon, ex aequo; running long jump, Fred. Scullin, who also 
won the hurdle race; running high jump, John P. Gately; 880 
yards run, Fenwick Stewart; 440 yards run, Joseph King; one 
mile run, John P. Gately; throwing hammer, Patrick H. O?Don- 
nell. John P. Gately won the gold medal. 

This year football was played with Virginia, Kendall Green, 
the Duponts of Washington and the Episeopal High Sehool of 
Alexandria. 

The year was one of careful, thorough work, student life being 
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relieved by various athletic and society exhibitions, all of which 
within reasonable limitations were encouraged by the president 
and faculty. In January, 1890, Surgeon General John B. Hamil- 
ton gave an interesting lecture in Gaston hall on the subject of 
“Physical Culture— Ancient and Modern," and in February the 
students held a mardi-gras carnival in which the Dramatic Asso- 
ciation under the direction of Rev. William J. Richey, S. J., prefect 
of discipline and lecturer on Christian doctrine in the preparatory 
department, took a conspicuous part. 

In conformity with the old established custom the junior class 
celebrated St. Cecilia’s feast day by a musical and literary enter- 
tainment. After the musical overture Henry P. Wilson made some 
introduetory remarks on the origin and growth of music. Joseph 
F. Magale’s subject was ‘‘ Music, the Echo of Religion”; Thomas 
F. Carney spoke on '* Music, the Voice of Patriotism"; and the 
literary exercises were concluded by a poem by James Stanislaus 
Easby-Smith, entitled ** А Vision of St. Cecilia." The music was 
furnished by an orehestra conducted by Mr. Donch, professor in 
the college, and Mr. Hermann Rakeman and Mr. George Iseman 
rendered solos on the violin and piano. 

With the opening of the spring season many of the older 
classmen began to show an unusual interest in athletic sports, 
especially in baseball (there never was a time when Georgetown 
did not take high rank in this branch of athletics) and boating, 
and on January 24th a meeting was held for the purpose of arous- 
ing a special interest in the latter sport, which had been abandoned 
since the loss of the boathouse in the seventies. The meeting 
was called to order by Mr. MeKechnie, vice-president of the yard 
association, who explained the object of the meeting. Then Joseph 
Tobin of the school of law gave lis views of the feasibility of or- 
ganizing a crew to represent the university in the regattas during 
the coming vear, and suggested that crews of four or eight men 
each should be selected from among the three departments of the 
university and that boats should be procured as soon as possible. 

Perhaps the most important action taken at the meeting of 
the yard association on January 24th, 1900, was that looking to 
the improvement of the athletic field and track. The meagre limits 
and miserable condition of the campus had been a great drawback 
to intercollegiate sports. Owing to the great expense of extensive 
improvements to the college buildings the faculty were unable to 
make the improvements to the campus, and so it devolved upon 
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the boys to take the matter into their own hands and make a 
campus worthy of old Georgetown. After the matter had been 
thoroughly discussed contributions were in order. The College 
Journal for February, 1890, says: ‘‘Thomas Francis Carney, 
91, thought the best and quickest method would be to contribute 
the necessary funds from our pockets. . . . Immediately Mr. 
Peter Martin arose and promised to give twenty dollars toward 
the good work. In rapid succession came the names of Jos. Tobin, 
Frederic W. Seullin, John Geary, who likewise pledged themselves 
for twenty dollars apiece. Now there was silence only to be broken 
by Mr. Carney, who proposed a plan that renewed the enthusiasm ; 
his was that he would give ten dollars, providing fifteen others 
would likewise come forth with the same amount. This was the 
scheme that gave impetus to the meeting, and immediately men 
were on their feet in all quarters of the hall anxious for the secre- 
tary to enroll them among the fifteen. They all came forward and 
nobly and willingly parted with their money for the benefit of the 
good work. Men promising five dollars were now heard from in 
great numbers. The total amount was now beyond the most san- 
guine expectation, and a new campus was a thing of the near 
future. The zeal displaved on that evening was surely indicative 
of the students’ love for the college, and they were glad of heart 
that old Georgetown, firmly established in the intelleetual world, 
was now assured of a like success in the athletic. 

““А few days after this meeting workingmen began the re- 
moval of tlie wall and mound, and the felling of the trees, in front 
of the old house at the end of the field. The contractor promises 
to have the field ready in time for the spring sports, when with 
all possible enthusiasm we shall inaugurate our new campus." 

In carrying out the suggestions adopted at this time a commit- 
tee of five was appointed, the members being Messrs. Murphy, 390, 
Knowlan, ’90, Carney, '91, O'Donnell, '92 and Denver, '92. Father 
Harlin earnestly favored the plan and in a few well-timed remarks 
urged the proposition to form a crew which would reflect credit 
alike on the college and its students. 

Another question presented at this meeting was that of chang- 
ing tlie college colors, it being urged that as the war was over sen- 
timent should begin to vield to requirement; but the old blue and 
gray was too firmly entwined in the hearts of the majority to ad- 
mit of more than the mere suggestion of change. This being 
settled apparently for all time to come the next question presented 
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was ‘‘should we then, retaining the college colors, adopt a uniform 
blazer?’’ This question was discussed with some warmth and re- 
sulted in the appointment of a committee of four, one from each 
of the several classes, to settle the matter. Lawn tennis too came 
in for its share of the general debate and it was decided to improve 
the courts at the expense of the yard. And last of all it was pro- 
posed that the college have a field-day in the spring, to be open to 
the three departments of the university. This idea found unani- 
mous approval and a committee of arrangements was appointed 
to carry out its details. Heretofore since 1875 field day had been 
held in the autumn, and was confined to students at the college. 

This meeting was the beginning of an important movement 
in the department of athletics at Georgetown and brought about 
а radical change in former ideas and methods in regard to the 
subject. On March 15 a large meeting of university students was 
held in the law department building. At this meeting, says Thomas 
Francis Carney editorially in the College Journal, ** Many students 
although desiring to take advantage of the riumberless opportuni- 
ties which Georgetown affords, the being in the national capital not 
the least, yet preferred for all practical purposes to take their de- 
grees from inferior colleges which were better advertised to the 
outer world by those handling the bat and the oar, than those 
thumbing Liddell and Scott and Forcellini. To bring about a rad- 
ical change in this respect, to show forth G. T. C. in the athletic 
world as it is in the intellectual, an animated meeting was held in 
the law department, March 15, by delegates representing the dif- 
ferent schools of the university. Many warm speeches were made 
and filial spirit for alma mater ran high. АП unanimously favored 
the marshalling of our athletic forces into one phalanx and not 
the running of the departments separately, as in the past. Cor- 
poration meant co-operation, and all pledged their undivided and 
personal aid that hereafter Georgetown should appear with glory 
in meeting other universities, and that she would strive hard to 
win honors in athletic contests as well as in scholarship. 

“Mr. Н. M. Westfall of the law school was elected temporary 
chairman, and Mr. Carney of the school of arts temporary secre- 
tary. It was voted that hereafter all intereollegiate contests taking 
place in the District should be played on the college campus; that 
the baseball team should he placed on the field immediately and 
games be arranged with Johns Hopkins, Lafayette, Lehigh, Ken- 
dall Green, Princeton, Annapolis and the universities of Pennsyl- 
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vania and Virginia; that the tennis tournament should be open to 
all clubs that wished to compete."' 

For the purpose of devising means for the erection of a new 
gynnasium, placing a crew on the river and for perfecting a per- 
manent organization of the association the following committee 
was appointed to meet at the medical school building on March 20: 
H. M. Westfall, J. J. Tobin, G. M. Hunt and J. A. Saul of the law 
school; P. V. Dolan, J. A. Barry, J. H. Junghans of the school of 
medicine; and E. Murphy, D. F. Knowlan, D. M. Dyer, M. R. Den- 
ver and T. F. Carney of the arts and sciences department. 

The meeting of March 20 opened with the most favorable pros- 
pects and reports. A permanent organization was then effected 
and officers were elected as follows: H. M. Westfall, law school, 
president; P. V. Dolan, school of medicine, vice-president; Thomas 
F. Carney, school of arts, secretary; D. M. Dyer, school of arts, 
treasurer. It was also decided to elect managers, committees of 
three—one from each department—to have supervision of the 
different sports, baseball, tennis and field athletics. 

Several very important results in Georgetown athletics were 
the ultimate outgrowth of these meetings and the opening of spring 
found the ball team in excellent condition and a series of games 
already arranged for the season. The old tennis courts were reno- 
vated and two new ones provided, with plans perfected for a tour- 
nament open to all university schools and also to all players in the 
District. A boat crew was in active exercise practice on the river, 
with every promise that boating in the future would be one of the 
principal factors in university athletics. 

“Why should we not have a boathouse?’’ said Editor J. Wins- 
low Robinson in the Journal of March, 1890. ‘‘There is no reason 
whatever. Weare right on the banks of the Potomac and have men 
who are fully competent to bring laurels to our standards. Now 
let the men who have started this new line of sports continue to 
urge on the rest of the students and, once causing a general interest 
to be taken in it, nothing can come of the scheme but triumph and 
success. We may not be successful at first, but time will show what 
we ean accomplish. ”’ 

Such was the beginning of organized athletics in the history 
of Georgetown University, and in later years Editor Robinson’s 
prophecy has been fulfilled and repeated time after time until in 
intercollegiate athletics the old Jesuit seat of learning in the na- 
tional capital District has come to fill a high place; and now, 
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whether on the ball field or in the racing shell old Georgetown must 
be reckoned with before the question of supremacy is settled. But 
the movement in the early part of 1890 was only a beginning, a 
foundation on which to build and enlarge and improve, and it re- 
mained for other agencies to raise the standard of excellence early 
attained to a still higher elevation and give the university the rep- 
utation it has enjoyed in intercollegiate athletics during the last 
fifteen or sixteen years. One of the chief factors in this more re- 
cent popularity is the loyal Society of Alumni, whose members 
have so often loosed their purse-strings to provide the means for 
procuring boats, the erection of boathouses and sending the crew 
of the blue and gray to annual regattas ; and on occasion the treas- 
игу of the society has been unlocked and its funds placed at the 
disposal of the athletic association representing the university and 
its students. And besides the Society of Alumni and its individual 
menibers Georgetown athleties have always found a devoted friend 
in the College Journal, the pages of which always have been open 
to the advocacy of college pastimes and through this medium the 
needs of the association have been carried direct from the student 
organizations to the generous alumni whose assistance has been 
sought. 

The seventy-third annual commencement was held June 24, 
1890, and on that day Father Richards conferred the diploma and 
degree of À. B. on eight graduates, together with four degrees of 
A. M., two of Ph. D. and one degree of D. D. The graduating ora- 
tions were delivered by Wm. G. MeKechnie, Charles Albert White, 
Dominic F. Knowlan and Edward D. O’Brien. The valedictory 
was given by Francis Joseph Semmes of Louisiana, and James S. 
Easby-Smith, of the class of 791, read his prize translation of 
Horace's Coelo Tonantem. On this occasion every seat in Gaston 
hall was filled, and on the platforth where sat the faculty and clergy 
there was conspicuously displayed the portrait of the founder of 
the Merrick debating medal. After the formal exercises were con- 
cluded the award of prizes was made, this feature of the pro- 
gramme having perhaps more interest for the students than that 
of graduation. The Goff medal for rational philosophy was award- 
ed to William G. McKeehnie of Massachusetts, as also was the 
McGrath medal for physics and the Kidwell medal for mechanics. 
The Brennan medal for elocution, the gift of Rev. P. H. Brennan, 
S. J., of Providence, Rhode Island, was won by Patrick H. O’Don- 
nell of Indiana. 
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In addition to these and the standard endowed prizes, of which 
a particular account is given in other chapters of this work, there 
was awarded a gold medal of the value of $100, given by ‘‘an un- 
known friend" through the Rev. J. J. Murphy, S. J., for the best 
metrical translation of two odes of Horace, one of which was pre- 
scribed to be ‘‘Coelo Tonantem’’ (Book III, ode 5), and the other 
being “Non ebur neque aureum.” This prize was taken by James 
S. Easby-Smith of Alabama. Special prizes were awarded to 
Edward L. Keves of New York for the best examination on all of 
the odes and epodes of Horace, in addition to the matter read by 
the elass, and to Patriek H. O'Donnell of Indiana who passed a 
suecessful examination on the whole of the Iliad in addition to 
the authors read by his elass. The junior medal was taken by Ray- 
mond A. Heiskell, the sophomore medal by Edward L. Keyes, and 
the freshman medal by Mark McNeal. 

“The medal presented for the translation of the two odes of 
Horace deserves perhaps more than passing mention. It was a 
medal of refined taste and exquisite workmanship, and in diameter 
was two and a half inches. On the obverse, around the perimeter, 
was this apt quotation: ‘Vsqve Ego Postera Crescam Lavde Re- 
cens;' and in the center, encircled by a maple wreath: ‘Q. Hora- 
tivs Flaccvs.’ Around the outer circle of the reverse side of the 
medal was the legend: ‘Collegium Georgiopolitanvm An 
MDCCCXC Decrevit A palm wreath surrounded the pregnant 
Horatian phrase, ‘Nil Sine Te Mei Prosvnt Honores’—a word of 
warning, perhaps, to the successful and deserving winner to re- 
press any inordinate ‘soul-elation.’’’ (College Journal.) 

For the academic vear of 1890-91 the total number of students 
entered was 251, a number considerably in excess of that of any 
recent preceding year. During the same year the total student 
enrollment in the law school was 248 and in the school of medicine 
124. The faculty changes appear to have been less in number and 
importance than was usual in such a large teaching body. Father 
Edward Connolly, S. J., became vice-president and prefect of 
studies in place of Father Francis B. Goeding. Father John A. 
Chester, S. J., was appointed teacher of higher algebra, and Mr. J. 
Barry Smith, S. J., was made professor of chemistry, succeeding 
Father John W. Fox. Mr. William P. O'Connor, S. J., formerly 
of Gonzaga College, became teacher of the second class in rudi- 
ments and Mr. Francis J. MeNiff, S. J., teacher of the first class 
in rudiments. Mr. Edward W. Raymond, S. J., took the third 
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grammar class, division A, and Rev. Edward MeTammany, S. J., 
teacher of the third elass in grammar, division B. 

The annual yard meeting was held soon after the session 
opened, and there **all was harmony and all meant business." "The 
following officers of the athletie association were elected: Father 
Thomas S. Harlin, S. J., president, ex officio; Henry P. Wilson, 
'01, vice-president; Thomas F. Carney, '91, seeretary; William 
J. Donnelly, 91, treasurer; Joseph Magale, '91, manager; Edward 
L. Keyes, '92, athletic news correspondent. At the meeting it was 
determined to found a reading-room association which should con- 
duet a model room, one with all the functions of so important a 
factor in the college; one which should have the necessaries, com- 
forts, bearings and effects of a parlor. 

Father Chester, treasurer of the college, entered during the 
session and was greeted with cries of ‘‘speech! speech! Answer- 
ing, he said he could respond to better advantage when wearing his 
toga of office; that he would act in harmony with the different oc- 
easions when he might be called upon and would contribute more 
than words. Three cheers were given for Fathers Chester, Daugh- 
erty and Harlin, after which the meeting adjourned. Twenty-four 
sturdy youngsters responded as material from which to select 
the football eleven, but that which was of greater interest to the 
students just at the time was the fact that the training rooms were 
in process of construction in the basement of the new building. 

Field Day was October 18, 1890. Gold medals were given by 
father rector to Stephen B. Fleming and to John P. Gately who 
made the highest number of points. Fleming won throwing the 
ball, kicking football, and was second in the following events: 100 . 
yards dash, vaulting, running long jump, mile run, standing long 
jump, hop, skip and jump, running high jump. Gately won the 
running long jump, mile run, bicycle race, running high jump, hop, 
skip and jump, and was second in the 440 and 880 yards runs. 

This year marks the beginning of real football at Georgetown. 
- It is true that some games under the modern rules had been played 
during the past three or four vears; and that there had been 
football, of the old style, at Georgetown, since the seventies, when 
there was a regularly organized team; but not until this year did 
Georgetown. seriously contest with the teams of other colleges of 
equal standing. 

The football team of this the pioneer year was as follows: 
Patrick H. O'Donnell, center (Captain); Eugene Dyer, R. G.; J. 
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Daley, L. G.; John O’Neil, R. T.; Ernest B. Smith, L. T.; John A. 
Geary, L. E.; Isadore Dyer, R. E.; Stephen B. Fleming and 
Richard Murphy, half baeks; James Henchey, quarterback; Ed- 
ward L. Keves, fullback; substitutes, Matthew R. Denver, R. T.; 
J. Sullivan and Henry B. Kauffman, halfbacks; and J. S. Easby- 
Smith, quarterback. The trainer was J. S. MeCoy, a student at the 
Law School, prominently connected with athleties in the Columbia 
Athletie Club. 

The team during this year played the following teams: Ken- 
dall Green, Columbia Athletic Club of Washington (two games), 
Naval Aeademy, Episeopal Seminary at Alexandria, Washington 
and Lee University, Episcopal High School at Alexandria, Colum- 
bian (now George Washington) University, Fordham College, 
Swarthmore College. Of course the team won from Columbian, as 
well as from several other teams, and tied with Fordham. 

On October 15-17 the college celebrated the solemn and beauti- 
ful ceremonies of the triduum in honor of the Blessed Margaret 
Alacoque on the second centenary of her glorious departure to 
Heaven. On November 25 the philosophers observed the day of 
their patron, St. Catherine, and on the evening of December 2 the 
class in rhetoric, as is the old custom, gave an elaborate entertain- 
ment in honor of St. Cecelia. On the afternoon of December 21 
the second class in grammar gave a banquet in the boys’ refectory 
and in the evening of the same day the freshmen held a similar 
funetion and general reunion. 

Early in January the executive committee of the Society of 
Alumni began preparations for the annual banquet to be held in 
April, and in February the students celebrated mardi-gras ассога- 
ing to time-honored custom. On this oeeasion the ** Merchant of 
Venice" was presented, with Thomas Sedgwick as duke of Venice, 
Robert J. Collier as Shyloek, Thomas F. Carney as Antonio, Ray- 
mond A. Heiskell as Bassanio, Condé M. Nast as Lorenzo, while 
Mark MeNeal made a most excellent Portia. As an afterpiece the 
boys gave ‘Тһе Virginia Mummy."' 

Returning spring brought its eustomary diversions and also 
considerable hard work and study in preparation for the final ex- 
aminations. The annual reunion of the Society of Alumni fur- 
nished temporary enjoyment for those who were soon to become 
members of that splendid organization, and the regular meetings 
of the several college societies were reminders of the approaching 
commencement day. 
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In May publie announeement was made to the effect that the 
faeulty hoped to be able to establish a separate scientifie depart- 
ment; and in his address at the last meeting of the Society of 
Alumni Father Richards mentioned having received many applica- 
tions for special technical instruction, and he then ventured the 
hope that some plan would be devised to bring about the desired 
end, but that under existing circumstances it would be impracti- 
eable, as the proposed department would necessitate an expenditure 
of something like $50,000 and the funds for the purpose were not 
then within reach of the college corporation. 

In the same month, under the will of the late Dr. Ethelbert 
Carroll Morgan, the university was made a legatee to the amount 
of $20,000, to be applied, subject to a certain contingency of time, 
to specifie purposes: the sum of $10,000 to be held as an endow- 
ment for the prosecution of research into the colonial history of 
Maryland and the territory then embraced within the District of 
Columbia, the preservation of archives, ete., this fund to be known 
as the James Ethelbert Morgan fund; the sum of $5,000 to main- 
tain a scholarship in the school of medicine; and the sum of $5,000 
to endow a scientific or other scholarship in the arts and sciences 
department, to be awarded by competitive examination to a Dis- 
trict student in some Catholie or public school in the District. This 
fund was to be known as the E. Carroll Morgan fund. Ап account 
of Dr. Morgan’s life will be found in the second volume of this 
work. 

Among the several donations to the college during the year 
mention may be made of the sums of money given as subscriptions 
to the junior students’ gymnasium fund, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $1,040. The Riggs library was materially increased by gifts 
of many valuable works, among them a collection of 268 volumes 
from ‘‘a generous and devoted friend.’’ In like manner the Cole- 
man museum collection was considerably increased, and the gen- 
eral art collection was augmented by the acquisition of five magnifi- 
cent photographs of scenes in Rome, the gift of the daughters of 
Mr. F. Preston B. Sands. 

The seventy-fourth annual commencement and the anniversary 
of the one hundred and second year of the college was held in Gas- 
ton hall on Tuesday, June 23, 1891, in the presence of a large audi- 
ence, with a number of invited guests in seats on the platform. The 
exercises were of the usual character, except 4 a class poem by 
James S. Easby-Smith took the place of the salutatory address 
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of some former years. The graduating orations were ‘‘ Denomina- 
tion Schools,” by James E. Duross, and ‘‘The Catholic Press," by 
Fenwick J. Stewart. The valedictory oration was delivered by 
Raymond A. Heiskell of Maryland. Father Richards conferred 
the degrees, there being thirteen graduates who received their 
A. B. degree, Charles P. Neill of Texas achieving the rare distinc- 
tion of receiving his degree of A. B. summa cum laude; ten candi- 
dates received the master degree, with one honorary degree of 
A. B. and one of A. M. 

The Goff medal for rational philosophy was awarded to 
Charles P. Neill of Texas; as also were the MeGrath medal for 
physies, the Philodemic prize essay medal, and the Kidwell medal 
for mechanics. The Dahlgren medal for calculus, founded in 1890, 
by John Vinton Dahlgren and first contested for at this commence- 
ment, was awarded to Edward L. Keyes of New York. The gold 
medal for christian doctrine was taken by James S. Easby-Smith, 
who also won the Morris historical and Toner scientific medals; 
and the Brennan medal for elocution was won by Ernest B. Smith 
of Virginia. In the distribution of special prizes the gold medal 
given by Frank Rudd, A. M., of Brooklyn, New York, was award- 
ed to Mr. Easby-Smith for a metrical translation of the odes and 
fragments of Sappho; a prize to Joseph C. Mattingly of Maryland 
for a sketch entitled ** English Metres and English Versifieation?'; 
prizes to Michael T. Garvin of Tennessee and William A. O?Don- 
nell of Pennsylvania, both for successful examinations in extra 
work in Greek translation and composition; a prize to Jean Des 
Garennes of Washington, D. C., for a successful examination in 
five books of Ovid's ‘‘Tristia’’; and a prize to John J. Bradley of 
New York for a successful examination in all of the odes and 
epodes of Horaee. The junior medal was awarded to Ambrose A. 
Beavan, the sophomore medal to William J. Collins, and the fresh- 
man medal to William A. O'Donnell. 

At the opening of the college in September, 1891, at the be- 
ginning of the next scholastic year, the total number of students 
entered in the several classes was 284, and of these 199 were in the 
preparatory department and 88 in the college classes, including 
4 in the newly established post-graduate school. This was the 
greatest attendance in the history of the college to that time and 
the situation of affairs both in respect to attendance and the physi- 
eal condition of the institution was especially gratifying to Father 
Richards and all other friends of old Georgetown. The opening day, 
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Thursday, September 10, presented a scene of hurry and bustle and 
reawakened life and many were the hearty welcomes from the pro- 
fessors to the returning students and many the warm grasping of 
hands among old eomrades and new friends. On the morning of 
the 11th the formal opening services were held in Trinity church, 
with solemn high mass by Rev. Father John G. Hagen, S. J., and 
an inaugural sermon by Rev. Father John J. Murphy, S. J., pastor 
of the church, and for many years connected with the college. 

In the faculty several changes had been made for the year, 
and Father Thomas E. Murphy, S. J., after an absence of four 
years, returned as vice-president and prefect of schools and dis- 
cipline. Father Michael Н. O’Brien, former professor of theology 
at Woodstock, became professor of logie, metaphysics and ethics 
in the post-graduate and undergraduate courses. Father Henry J. 
Shandelle, former professor here and afterward at Holy Cross, was 
made professor of rhetoric in the undergraduate course and of 
general literature and English philology in the post-graduate 
course. Mr. L. Eugene Ryan, late prefect of discipline at Boston 
College, succeeded Father Richey as prefect of discipline in the 
junior division. Mr. Thomas I. Cryon, S. J., took the class in 
poetry formerly taught by Mr. Kane, who was absent on account 
of his health. Father Brownrigg was appointed teacher of second 
grammar, Mr. Charles F. Bridges, S. J., and Mr. Patrick F. O'Gor- 
man, S. J., teachers in the preparatory school and Mr. Joseph J. 
McLaughlin, S. J., assistant prefect of schools. 

This year the post-graduate school, which had first been added . 
to the college course in 1855 and maintained for several years, but 
had later been abandoned, was re-established on a substantial basis, 
the first class of four consisting of James S. Easby-Smith, A. B. 
(Georgetown) '91, Pierce J. Grace, A. B. (Boston College) '91, 
he having been formerly a student at Georgetown in the eighties, 
William A. Murphy, A. B. (Boston College) 791, and Daniel J. 
O'Donnell, A. B. (Georgetown) ’89. 

Having settled down to earnest class work the students next 
interested themselves in the reorganization of the several societies 
in whieh they were eligible to membership, with the usual interest 
shown in the composition of the 'varsity and junior football 
elevens. The previous year had disclosed excellent work in the 
athletic departments and during the coming year the interest was 
not to be permitted to decline. October 17 was Georgetown field 
day and a cheerful morning beamed over the campus when the 
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athletes stepped into the arena. АЁ the end of the contest Stephen 
Dougall was found to have the highest number of points to his 
eredit and received the gold medal from the hands of Father 
Richards. 

The junior class fittingly observed St. Cecelia's day with lit- 
erary and musical exercises in which several students took a prom- 
inent part. Field day was held on October 17, and in the evening 
of Thanksgiving дау in Gaston hall Stephen Dougall the victor in 
the majority of the contests received the trophy, a gold medal. 
During the fall the ’varsitv eleven played several hard games, win- 
ning some and losing others, but on the whole made a very credit- 
able showing. 

In February, 1892, Riggs library was benefitted by the acquisi- 
tion of the valuable historical collections of the late John Gilmary 
Shea. When it became known that the library was for sale Father 
Richards at once took measures to secure it and applied to several 
of the alumni to assist him in a financial way. The response was 
generous and soon afterwards Dr. Shea signed the articles of sale 
by which Georgetown, for a consideration which was entirely sat- 
isfactory to the vendor, beeame owner of the library. It contained 
about 10,000 printed books, valuable manuscripts and pamphlets 
relating to the early history of the Catholic church in America, a 
line of Bibles from the beginning of printing, a number of books 
in Spanish and an unique collection of Indian dialects. 

Other Georgetown mardi-gras carnivals may have surpassed 
that of 1892 in some respects, but none ever furnished more genuine 
pleasure than that held in the late winter of this vear, the principal 
features of whieh were musieal entertainments and a bal masque, 
with the usual accompaniment of grotesque characters such as col- 
lege students alone can originate and carry out. The carnival 
closed with a collation in the refectory, where the events of the 
occasion were discussed and where many congratulations were 
showered оп ‘‘Matt’’ Denver, ’92, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and general manager of the exercises. 

In April public announcement was made of the purpose of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Drexel Dahlgren, wife of John Vinton Dahlgren, 
'89, to erect on the college grounds a chapel as a memorial of her 
son, Joseph Drexel Dahlgren. <A site was selected on the west side 
of the quadrangle, and there the edifice was erected in 1892. The 
cornerstone was laid on May 19 by His Eminence Cardinal Gib- 
bons, assisted by several clergymen, the provincial and the rev- 
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erend fathers of the Society of Jesus of the Maryland-New York 
provinee. The chapel was completed in the fall of the same year 
and was conseerated with imposing ceremonies on Friday, June 9, 
1893. The Chapel of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, more frequently 
called the Dahlgren chapel, is a beautiful edifice, with a seating 
capacity for about 500 persons, and was built at a time when the 
eollege had real need of such an institution, the student body 
having outgrown the old chapel which had been in use for so 
many years. Its extreme length is 109 feet, 60 feet wide at the 
transepts and 40 feet wide at the entrance front. 





The Dahlgren Chapel. 


The ceremony of laying the cornerstone of the chapel gave the 
students an extra holiday in May; but it has been known for many 
years that Georgetown holidays are rare and so few and far be- 
tween that their coming is always anticipated with pleasure. 
‘*But,’’ says C. Piquette Mitchel, ’93, in the Journal, ‘опе may be 
consoled by the thought of the immortal Will— 


** *If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work.’ ”’ 
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The month also brought its usual series of debates and dis- 
putations, some of them having relation to the honors of commence- 
ment day. The philosophers held their third public disputation 
on the 11th, the Philonomosians their prize debate on the 13th, 
while the Philodemic Society contested for the Merrick debating 
medal along toward commencement time. 

The seventy-fifth annual commencement was held in Gaston 
hall June 21, 1892, and consisted of brief exercises of an unusually 
interesting character. The class poem was read by Thomas P. 
A. Walsh, and the honors of class valedictorian were carried away 
by J. Bennett Carroll Shipman of Virginia, who also by reason of 
superior merit in the finishing year of his course won the Goff 
medal for rational philosophy, the McGrath medal for physics and 
the Kidwell medal for mechanics, as well as being the winner of 
the Toner scientific medal and the Philodemic prize essay medal. 
The bachelor’s oration was delivered by Joseph S. Rogers, and the 
master’s oration by Daniel J. O'Donnell. 

There were twelve graduates in the class, of whom ten re- 
ceived the degree of A. B., and two the degree of Ph. B.; and the 
degree of Mus. B. was conferred on Pierce J. Grace, who also took 
his A. M. in course. Besides these Father Richards conferred 
eight master degrees in course and one honorary, two degrees of 
LL. D. and one degree of D. D. While Mr. Shipman won several 
of the best prizes, others of equal value were taken by other suc- 
cessful competitors. 

In the post-graduate class in philosophy the faculty prize of 
$25 was awarded to William A. Murphy of Massachusetts, average 
96.4, next in merit D. J. O’Donnell 94.86, J. S. Easby-Snmith 92.56. 
In the English literature class the faculty prize of $25 fell to Daniel 
J. O’Donnell of Pennsylvania, average 97.33, next in merit J. S. 
Easby-Smith 96.66, as also did the faculty prize of $25 for history 
and French literature and the faculty prize of $25 for the highest 
average in all of the classes of his course, average 93.25, next in 
merit J. S. Easby-Smith, 91.65. 

Mr. Patrick H. O’Donnell this year won the much-prized Mer- 
rick debating medal. The Dahlgren medal for calculus went to 
Stephen Quentin Hayes of the District of Columbia, the christian 
doctrine medal to Mark McNeal of Maryland, and the college medal 
for elocution to Joseph S. Rogers of Maryland. 

At the eonelusion of the celebration of the mass in Trinity 
ehureh, Georgetown, on the opening day of the scholastie vear, 
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September 16, 1892, Father Richards ascended the altar steps and 
gave the formal opening address to the students; and he pointed 
out to them their duty to themselves and their parents, the publie 
and to the college, and urged that they see how they could turn 
the year to their own advantage and make themselves good 
christians and good citizens. 

The year was begun with the unprecedented attendance of 282 
students enrolled, 177 in the preparatory department and 105 in 
the eollege. The apparent earnestness with which all these young 
men applied themselves to their tasks augured well for bright pros- 
peets and deserved honors at the next commencement day. On 
their part the faculty showed the kindliest spirit toward the boys, 
encouraged them in healthful exercise and, as has always been done 
at Georgetown, gave them real assistance when inclined to stumble 
over rough places in their studies, and thus established themselves 
firmly in the affections of the students. The year passed with the 
usual pastimes, society functions, banquets and festivals. On the 
evening of Columbus day the celebration of the quadri-centennial 
of the discovery of America was held in Gaston hall, where an elab- 
orate programme was carried out. The annual field day followed, 
the winner of the gold medal being C. Dodge with 25 points, John 
P. Gately being second with 17 points, and while these lesser diver- 
sions were going on the football eleven was training hard for the 
series of games arranged for the season. The yard meeting had 
been held late in September and the matter of athletics had then 
been placed under proper direction. 

A new organization sprang into existence during this year and 
took its place in Georgetown athletics under the name of the Box- 
ers’ and Fencers’ club, with headquarters in the college gym- 
nasium. These, however, were matters of minor importance in 
comparison with the greater event of the Thanksgiving day battle 
on the gridiron between Columbia Athletic Club and Georgetown, 
when the colors of the blue and gray were shown above those of 
the red and white. With Virginia, in this year, honors were di- 
vided, the score being a tie. After the season the students went 
into their studies with renewed earnestness to prepare for the win- 
ter examinations, but here it may be said that at Georgetown no 
study hours ever were sacrificed for the pleasures of college ath- 
leties. 
On January 19, 1893, the college celebrated the episcopal 
jubilee of the Holy Father Leo XIII. The honored guest of the 
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day was Mgr. Satolli, the apostolic delegate, to whom an elaborate 
reception was given by the college officers and faculty, followed in 
the evening by an equally elaborate student reception in Gaston 
hal. The exercises were begun by Rev. Father Richard’s weleom- 
ing address in behalf of the students, which was delivered in Latin. 
The subsequent part of the entertainment was furnished by the 
students whose names are here given, with the subjects of their 
addresses: *''Leo XIII, the Arbiter of Nations," Robert J. Col- 
lier; *Leo XIII, the Guide of Christian Schoolmen,’’ Francis D. 
Mullan; ‘‘Leo XIII, the Father of Workmen,’’ John F. O’Brien; 
“Leo XIIT, the Friend of America"! (a poem), Dion J. Murphy; 
“Leo XIII, the Defender of the Oppressed,’’ Patrick Н. O’Don- 
nell. At the close of the exercises the delegate consented to address 
the faculty and students, and pronounced an eloquent oration in 
Latin. After he had finished the faculty and students arose and 
in a body sang the jubilee hymn of Leo XIII, written by Eliza Al- 
len Starr, with the music by Monte. All then knelt and received 
the blessing of the delegate. 

On Sunday, April 16, the new Dahlgren chapel was dedicated, 
the sermon being delivered by the very reverend provincial of the 
Marvland-New York provinee. As a fitting close of the day the sol- 
emn benediction was given in the evening by the rector. The more 
elaborate ceremony of consecration took place on June 9, and was 
conducted by ITis Eminenee Cardinal Gibbons, attended by Rev. 
Father Richards as arehdeacon, Rev. Father McTammany as 
deacon and Rev. Father Hedrick as subdeacon. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Dr. D. J. Stafford of St. Michael's, Washington. 

The seventy-sixth annual commencement was held in Gaston 
hall on Tuesday, June 27, 1893, in the presence of an audience that 
. filled the spacious assembly chamber to the limit of its capacity. It 
had been expected that President Cleveland would be present and 
confer the degrees, but by reason of his enforced absence the office 
assigned to him was performed by the honored head of the Mary- 
land-New York province. The exercises opened with the class poem 
by Patrick J. Carlon, ‘‘Reminiscences.’’ The bachelor’s oration 
was delivered by Francis P. Sheehy, the master’s oration by Ed- 
ward J. Mahoney, and the valedictory by Francis Drexel Mullan. 

There were seventeen graduates in the class of '93, sixteen of 
whom received the degree of A. B. and one the degree of Ph. B. 
Eight A. M. degrees in course, one Ph. D. degree in course, and one 
honorary degree of A. M., one LL. D. and one of D. D. also were 
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conferred by President Richards of the university. Along about 
the close of the regular exercises the undergraduates massed them- 
selves in the gallery to give a proper greeting to their favorites 
when the prizes were declared. In the post-graduates classes the 
faeulty prize of $25 for philosophy was awarded to Edward J. 
Mahoney of Massachusetts, and he also was announced as winner 
of the $25 prize for English literature and the $25 prize for the 
highest average in all the classes of the course. It is worthy of 
special mention here that in the class of philosophy every member 
surpassed the standing required for honorable mention, a fact 
without parallel in the previous history of the college. The faculty | 
prize of $25 for history was awarded to D. Marcus Dyer of the 
Distriet of Columbia, and the faculty prize of $25 for French lit- 
erature to John A. Coultherst of Massachusetts. 

In the senior classes the Goff medal for rational philosophy 
was given to Vincent A. Sheehy of the District of Columbia, the 
McGrath medal for physics to Mark McNeal of Maryland, the Kid- 
well medal for mechanics to John Francis Clark of the District of 
Columbia, and the medal for christian doctrine to Edward J. Tobin 
of California. The Dahlgren medal for calculus was taken by Fran- 
eis Borgia McDermott of Ohio, and the college medal for elocution 
by Patrick J. Carlon of New York. 

Among the special prizes, which were of very high rank in the 
eollege at this time, that for a successful oral examination on the 
whole of the speech of Aeschines, in addition to the regular work 
of the rhetoric class, was awarded to Jean Е. P. des Garennes of 
the Distriet of Columbia; the prize for a successful examination 
on all the odes and epodes of Horace, in addition to the regular 
work of the poetry elass, to William D. Bradley of New York; and 
that for the most scholarly contribution to the College Journal 
(given by Thomas P. Kernan of New York) was awarded to Mark 
McNeal of Maryland. 

On Monday, September 11, 1893, the prefect of studies began 
the usual examinations for admission to the classes of the lower 
schools and on Friday morning following the schools were opened 
with solemn high mass in the Dahlgren chapel, Rev. Father Hagen 
officiating. After the mass the faculty and students assembled in 
Gaston hall to listen to the reading of the class lists of 1893-94 by 
the prefect of studies; and there the fact disclosed that the total 
enrollment of the year in all of the classes of the academic depart- 
ment was 287. | 
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In the faculty Father Murphy, former vice-president and pre- 
fect of studies, and Father Chester, the former treasurer, had 
gone into the mission field. Father MeTammany had been trans- 
ferred to Troy, New York, and Father Woods, who had taught the 
last elass in poetry, was now in Louvain, Belgium, taking a course 
in ecclesiastical history. Father Prendergast had gone to Jersey 
City and Father Gorman became prefect of discipline and profes- 
sor of mathematies at Holy Cross College, Worcester. But the 
places thus made vacant were filled before the schools opened. 
Rev. Father Patrick H. Brennan became the new minister, Father 
Frisbie the new chaplain, and Father Dunean, an old Georgetown 
student, A. B. '53, was appointed treasurer of the college. Father 
Thomas S. Harlin had returned to the college after an absence 
of two years and again became first prefect of discipline, and 
Father Becker, formerly of Holy Cross, was professor of poetry 
and teacher of higher mathematics. Among other accessions to 
the teaching force were Father Pittar, Mr. Tompkins, Mr. Raley 
and Mr. Conwell, all of the Society of Jesus. 

Early during the session all of the college societies perfected 
their organizations for the vear and athletics came in for its full 
share of attention. The ’varsity eleven playca several hotly con- 
tested games, but went down in defeat i3 р with the Annapolis 
cadets and also when arrayed against th: 5i gauas. In mention- 
ing the college societies it is interesting to note that at this time 
there were no less than fifteen distinct student organizations at 
Georgetown, several of the more important of which are made the 
subjects of special mention in another part of this work. The so- 
cieties in existence in the college in November, 1893, were the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, now known as the Sodality of Our 
Lady Immaculate; the Conference of St. Vincent de Paul, which 
was organized among the students in 1888-89 under the name of 
Conference of St. Francis de Sales; League of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, which was formally established in the college in June, 
1888; St. John Berchmans Sanctuary Society, which dated its his- 
tory from the year 1892, about the time of the consecration of the 
Dahlgren chapel and which assumes charge of the decoration of the 
chapel on festival days; the Philodemie Society; the French 
Academy, whieh was established in 1890; the Philonomosian So- 
ciety ; the Students’ Library, with about 3,600 books on its shelves; 
the Toner Scientific Circle; the Dramatic Society; the Glee Club; 
the Junior Sodality and the Junior Library, and finally, the Ath- 
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letie Association, ог ‘Тһе Yard,’’ comprising under one general 
direetion all of the organizations existing among the students 
for purposes of amusement and exercise, such as baseball, football, 
tennis and billiards. 

On the 25th of October the students celebrated the cardinal’s 
jubilee with a reception in his honor and in which the entire uni- 
versity took part, each department being represented by some one 
or more of its students, past or present. The occasion was one of 
great importanee and Gaston hall seldom held a larger or more 
distinguished audience. The words of weleome were spoken by 
Thomas B. MeDonaid, A. B., of the school of medicine and the 
words of praise by Patrick H. O'Donnell, A. M., of the school of 
law. The arts and sciences department was liberally represented 
in the exercises by Leonard F. Doyle, who gave the Bedouin love 
song; Robert J. Collier, ‘‘Auspice Maria’’; Jean des Garennes, 
“Oratio Gratulatoria;’’ Cuthbert Powell, ‘‘ Auspice Maria’’ (Eng- 
lish verse); Dion J. Murphy, **Ode to the Cardinal." Among the 
others who took part were Condé M. Nast, Mateo Guillen, Charles 
Edelman, George H. De Clouet, William H. Daly, Thomas F. De- 
vine and Patrick H. Carlon. 

When the exercises were concluded Frank Smith, ’94, ap- 
proached the cardinal’s throne and in а few well-chosen words pre- 
sented his eminence with a beautiful volume bound in cardinal 
morocco, containing the addresses of the reception and bearing on 
its title page a dedicatory inscription. 

On November 9th Holy Cross College, Worcester, celebrated 
her golden jubilee. Holy Cross, as is well known, is an offshoot of 
Georgetown. Father Thomas F. Mulledy, her first president, and 
his immediate successors, Fathers Ryder and Early, had in turn 
gone there from. Georgetown, and each had previously filled the 
president’s chair. The same is true of the professors; they too 
went to Holy Cross from this college. In 1865 the offshoot insti- 
tution received her charter from Massachusetts, with authority to 
confer degrees, but all graduates up to that time had received 
Georgetown degrees. 

In the early part of 1894 the faculty decided to introduce a 
modification of the curriculum for the benefit of students who in- 
tended, after graduation, to follow a course in engineering. Under 
the new regulation such students after the freshman year were at 
liberty to substitute the study of mechanical drawing and descrip- 
tive geometry for Greek, but in other respects their course re- 
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mained unchanged and its successful completion led up to the de- 
gree of B. S. instead of A. B. The purpose of this step was to 
enable graduates to omit the first two years of the engineering 
course in the great technical schools of the country. 

This had already been achieved in many cases, since chemistry, 
physies, and mathematies to the end of calculus, as given at George- 
town to even the classical students, were found to be fully equiva- 
lent to the same branches exacted from technical students else- 
where. This fact in itself was a high testimony of the thorough- 
ness of the scientific instruction at Georgetown and one indeed 
whieh then eould be attained in very few other classical colleges. 

On Sunday evening, June 15, 1894, there was begun in Gaston 
hall a course of lectures intended primarily for the post-graduates, 
but to which all university students were invited. On that evening 
Mr. Leotsarkos, himself of Greek birth, delivered an illustrated 
lecture on Greece, its literature and art. On the next Sunday Mr. 
Percy M. Reese of Baltimore began his series of lectures on Rome 
—ancient, mediaeval and modern. On the evening of April 20 
Georgios Georgiades lectured on the origin and development of the 
Greek language. On the evening of May 13 Mr. Nicholas S. Hill, 
Jr., of Baltimore, a former student, delivered a lecture on elec- 
tricity and its appliances, and the closing lecture of the year's 
course was given by Dr. Quinn, professor of Greek exegesis and 

of the new testament at the Catholic University. 

| The seventy-seventh annual commencement was held in Gas- 
ton hall of Tuesday, June 19, 1894, and was honored by the pres- 
ence of a larger number of distinguished guests than had attended 
a similar function in many years. Among those on the platform 
were Cardinal Gibbons, who was here for the performance of a 
special duty, Vice-President Stevenson, Mr. J. Patenotre, the 
French ambassador, Senators Call, Roach, Walsh and Mitehell and 
many other representatives of the highest stations in public, civil, 
military and naval life, eminent ecclesiastics and men high in the 
profession of law and medicine, all in numbers amounting to sev- 
eral hundred. So far as possible they were seated on the stage, but 
many of them were compelled to sit near the platform in the front 
of the great hall. Fifteen young men received the university de- 
gree of artium baccalaureus and five bachelors were further hon- 
ored with the degree of artium magister. Three honorary degrees 
were conferred. 

Just before the exercises began Father Richards made the 
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announcement that the descendants of Judge William Gaston had 
donated to the university a handsome marble bust of the judge, 
who when a boy was the first student in Georgetown College, and 
that this bust would be unveiled by His Eminence Cardinal Gib- 
bons. The cardinal then arose and removed the veil from the bust, 
which stood on a pedestal at the back part of the platform, and as 
he did this the vast audience broke into applause in recognition of 
the gift and its unveiling by the cardinal. | 

The regular exereises opened with the reading of the class 
poem by Robert J. Collier of New York, author of the famous col- 
lege song, ‘‘Sons of Georgetown,’’ and son of Peter Fenelon Col- 
lier, the well known publisher who recently had donated to the 
college the entire edition of 1,000 volumes of John Gilmary Shea's 
admirable ** History of Georgetown University," of which he was 
the publisher. The bachelor’s oration was delivered by Condé M. 
Nast of Missouri, the master's oration by Thomas F. Devine of 
Connecticut, and the valedietory by J. Francis Smith of Maryland. 

The award of prizes and premiums was made by Cardinal Gib- 
bons, before whom each student knelt and kissed the episcopal ring 
on his right hand while the medal was pinned on his breast, or the 
premium, which in every case was a book or set of books, was 
handed to him. 

Among the honors thus bestowed, in addition to those men- 
tioned elsewhere in this volume, were the post-graduate prizes: the 
faculty prize of $25 for philosophy to William J. O’Leary of New 
Brunswick; the faculty prize of $25 for English literature to 
Thomas F. Devine of Connecticut; the faculty prize of $25 for 
French literature to William J. O’Leary; the faculty prize of $25 
for history to Anthony C. Reddy of Massachusetts; and the faculty 
prize of $25 for the best average in all the classes of the course to 
William J. O’Leary. 

In the senior classes the medal for rational philosophy, re- 
cently donated by Miss Jane A. Riggs, was awarded to William A. 
O’Donnell of Pennsylvania, as also were the McGrath medal for 
physics, the Kidwell medal for mechanics and the christine doctrine 
medal. The gold medal for elocution, the gift of Mrs. Bellamy 
Storer of Cincinnati, Ohio, was awarded to Robert J. Collier, win- 
ner in this year of the Merrick debating medal, and the Dahlgren 
medal for calculus went to W. T. Sherman Doyle of California. 
The new Horace medal, founded in memory of the late Rev. John 
J. Murphy, S. J., by his personal friends, for the best metrical 
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translation of the odes of Horace, was awarded to Outerbridge 
Horsey, Jr., of Maryland. 

The special prizes were awarded as follows: a gold medal for 
sight reading (given by a gentleman of Boston, Mass.), Edward 
J. Tobin of California; a gold medal (given by P. F. Collier of 
New York) for the best short story published during the year in 
the College Journal, Edward J. O’Brien of California; gold medals 
(given by Thomas P. Kernan, A. B., of New York) for the most 
scholarly contributions to the College Journal during the year, 
Robert J. Collier of New York and Walter S. Martin of California; 
a prize medal for a successful examination on all of the satires 
and epistles of Horace, in addition to the regular work of the 
poetry class, William D. Bradley of New York; and a prize medal 
for special work on the Phormio of Terence, John Devine of Wash- 
ington and William D. Bradley of New York. 

A noticeable improvement about the college grounds which at- 
tracted attention on the return of the students in September, 1894, 
was the athletic field on the north of the main building, the im- 
provement and enlargement of which had been begun in 1890. The 
rapid advance in Georgetown athletics in recent years had created 
a demand for hetter facilities for preserving the high standard at- 
tained and nothing in the minds of the governing and student 
bodies tended so much to this end as that of providing a suitable 
athletic field. Therefore Georgetown field was finally com- 
pleted during the summer and fall of 1894; and it was built 
both long and wide, with a quarter mile racing track around 
its borders. But ample as it may have been the field was not 
sufficiently large to make it impossible for some of the team 
to send the ball well out to the limits of the grounds in right 
field in the first great game with Yale; and it was there 
that the doughty captain of old Eh’s men discovered а pre- 
viously unknown ‘‘yawning abyss’’ of some forty feet abrupt 
descent (in imagination), and in honor of the discovery—and 
Yale's defeat—that particular spot was afterward called ‘‘Yale 
precipice.” Georgetown field is of more than the regulation area, 
900 feet long, 325 wide, and is conceded to be one of the finest base- 
ball, football and athletic fields in the country. Besides the ball 
field a new handball court was constructed, although the work was 
not completed until the next season. "The bricks for this purpose 
were taken from the old ‘‘bachelor’s hall," the old building which 
once stood on the knoll bounding the convent garden. The im- 
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provements to the athletie field cost about $2,800, a large part of 
which was eontributed by students and alumni. 

. The academic year 1891-95 began on the second Wednesday in 
September, 1894, with a most excellent attendance of 296 students, 
of whom 141 were in the college classes and 155 in the preparatory 
department. The usual.chapel service with high mass was held in 
the Dahlgren ehapel and was followed by a few words of welcome 
and advice by Father Richards. The class of '95 held an impromptu 
meeting of weleome for its own members and perfected an organ- 
ization for the vear. The freshman class began with an unusually 
large number of m n:bers and was the largest of the college 
classes. 

On the evening of “e>ruary 22, 1895, the Philodemie Society 
held its annual debate ‘n Gaston hall, which was elaborately dec- 
orated for this particular occasion, but not so much on account 
of the debate itself as the fact that Father Richards had granted 
the students of the senior class permission to wear the academic 
eap and gown, which had been recently adopted by its members. 
As the debaters in turn came forward it was agreed on every hand 
that the graceful flowing folds of the university gown heightened 
the effect of even the best logic. When Father Richards gave his 
consent to the adoption of the cap and gown he did so with the 
understanding that they should be worn only on academic occasions 
and that at certain times its use would be compulsory. The acad- 
emic costume therefore became fully established at Georgetown by 
the class of '95, and the action met the approval of all persons 
having at heart the best interests of the college. 

In Mareh a course of lectures was arranged to take place in 
Gaston hall, primarily for the purpose of raising money for the 
athletic association, but the secondary and hardly less important 
purpose of which was to provide a series of instruetive lectures for 
the benefit of whomsoever would attend. The course in a measure 
partook of the nature of several social functions and a number of 
ladies of prominence in Washington society kindly consented to 
act as patronesses, besides responding generously with material 
aid. ''Readings from Various Authors’’ was the subject of the 
first leeture, delivered by Rev. D. J. Stafford, D. D., professor of 
eloeution in the college, and now pastor of St. Patriek's church, 
Washington. The second lecture was on the ‘‘Advantages and 
Uses of Athleties from a Medieal Standpoint," by Dr. Frank 
Baker, professor of anatomy in the medical department. The third 
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lecture was given by Rev. Father Edward I. Devitt, S. J., professor 
of philology in the college, whose subject was ‘‘The Planting of the 
Faith in America." The last lecture of the course was delivered 
by Judge Martin F. Morris, LL. D., professor of constitutional law 
in the law school of the university, on the subject, ‘‘The Rise and 
Fall of Mohammedanism.’’ The lectures were very well attended 
and nearly all purchasers took tickets for the course. Those who 
attended were well repaid, for all of the speakers were men well 
known in Washington educational and literary circles; and the 
athletie association was furnished with the means necessary to 
begin the season's games in good financial condition. 

Annual field day was on May 14, 1895. The winner of the gold 
medal was George Mahoney, who obtained 25 points by winning the 
running broad jump, putting the shot, throwing the ball and stand- 
ing long jump; W. E. Fox, with 16 points, won the silver medal, 
winning the 440, 220 and 100 yards dashes, and being second in 
putting the shot. 

It was in this vear that Georgetown began to send representa- 
tives to the intercollegiate athletic eontests at Mott Haven. 

In the fall of 1895 the new athletic field and track were for- 
mally opened by a grand intercollegiate contest. The great event 
of this meeting was the winning by Georgetown of the relay race 
with the University of Pennsylvania. Bernard J. Wefers won 
the 100 yards dash from all comers in the then record time of 
ten seconds. 

The seventy-eighth annual commencement was held in Gaston 
hall on Tuesday, June 25, 1895. The exercises were held in the 
morning, but the festivities of the day were not ended until after 
the dinner in the refectory given by the faculty to the Society of 
Alumni, the class of '95, and a number of invited guests. At 10 
o’clock in the morning Father Richards stepped to the front of 
the stage in the hall and addressed the audience on the subject of 
unveiling the portrait of Archbishop Carroll, painted by Gilbert 
Stuart. At the conclusion of his remarks the exercises proper were 
begun with the reading of the class poem by H. Augustine Gaynor 
of New York. The bachelor’s oration ‘‘Governmental Atheism," 
was delivered by E. Vincent Smith of Virginia, the master’s ora- 
tion, ‘Тһе Sphere of the State,’’ by Francis M. Eline of Wiscor- 
sin, and the valedictory by Charles E. Roach of North Dakota, son 
of Senator Roach, himself an old Georgetown student. After the 
prizes and premiums bad been announced the audience listened 
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with pleasure to an address by Father Pardow, provincial of the 
Society of Jesus, and after he had finished Father Richards dis- 
missed the audience with the welcome information to the alumni 
that dinner would be served at once in the refectory. 

At this commencement the bachelor degree was conferred on 
twenty graduates, the master degree in course on eight candidates 
and one honorary, and three degrees of doctor of laws. In thie 
post-graduate classes the faculty prize of $25 for philosophy was 
awarded to Francis M. Eline of Wisconsin, who also was winner 
of the faculty prize of $25 for English literature and the faculty 
prize of $25 for the highest average (96.3) in all the classes of 
the course. The faculty prize of $25 for oriental literature was 
given to John P. O’Brien of Massachusetts. 

In the senior classes the medal for rational philosophy (given 
by Mrs. Peter Donahue of San Francisco) was awarded to Charles 
E. Roach of North Dakota, the McGrath medal for physics to 
Myles J. Tierney of New York, the Kidwell medal for mechanics 
to Daniel J. McCarthy of Massachusetts, the Christian doctrine 
medal (gift of Mrs. Bernard D. Murphy of San Jose, Cal.) to 
Charles A. Chauveau of Canada, the gold medal for elocution 
(gift of Mrs. Eleanor Martin of San Francisco) to Antonio J. 
Smith of Virginia, and the Dahlgren medal for calculus to John 
F. Wessel of Tennessee. 

Special prizes were awarded as follows: gold medal for sight 
reading (gift of a gentleman in Boston), E. Vincent Smith of Vir- 
ginia; prize for the best short story published during the year 
in the College Journal, Walter R. Eggington of New York; prize 
for the most scholarly eontributions to the College Journal during 
the year, Walter S. Martin of California. 

Over and about the portals of the Dahlgren chapel at the sol- 
emn service which preceded the opening of the academic year in 
1895 was the inscription ‘‘ All things to the Greater Glory of God,” 
thus rendering into plain English the symbols A. M. D. G., the 
legend found in every institution of the Society of Jesus. This 
was done in the funetion of the solemn high mass on Thursday, 
September 12, the celebrant being Rev. Father Hagen, assisted 
by Rev. Father Henry J. Shandelle as deacon and Mr. John Cor- 
bett, S. J., as subdeacon. The sermon was by Rev. Father Edward 
I. Devitt, from the text, **Seek ye first the Kingdom of God." 

After the service in the chapel Father Richards and the facul- 
ty met the students in Gaston hall, where the exercises were less 
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In the faeulty Father Murphy, former vice-president and pre- 
fect of studies, and Father Chester, the former treasurer, had 
gone into the mission field. Father MeTammany had been trans- 
ferred to Troy, New York, and Father Woods, who had taught the 
last class in poetry, was now in Louvain, Belgium, taking a course 
in ecclesiastical history. Father Prendergast had gone to Jersey 
City and Father Gorman became prefect of discipline and profes- 
sor of mathematies at Holy Cross College, Worcester. But the 
places thus made vacant were filled before the schools opened. 
Rev. Father Patriek H. Brennan beeame the new minister, Father 
Frisbie the new chaplain, and Father Duncan, an old Georgetown 
student, A. B. '52, was appointed treasurer of the college. Father 
Thomas S. Harlin had returned to the college after an absence 
of two years and again became first prefect of discipline, and 
Father Becker, formerly of Holy Cross, was professor of poetry 
and teacher of higher mathematics. Among other accessions to 
the teaching foree were Father Pittar, Mr. Tompkins, Mr. Raley 
and Mr. Conwell, all of the Society of Jesus. 

Early during the session all of the college societies perfected 
their organizations for the vear and athletics came in for its full 
share of attention. The ’varsity eleven playcu several hotly con- 
tested games, but went down in defeat in Бэ with the Annapolis 
cadets and also when arrayed against th: \i ао: 175. In mention- 
ing the college societies it is interesting to note tuat at this time 
there were no less than fifteen distinct student organizations at 
Georgetown, several of the more important of which are made the 
subjects of special mention in another part of this work. The so- 
eleties in existence in the college in November, 1893, were the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, now known as the Sodality of Our 
Lady Immaculate; the Conference of St. Vincent de Paul, which 
was organized among the students in 1888-89 under the name of 
Conferenee of St. Francis de Sales; League of the Saered Heart 
of Jesus, which was formally established in the college in June, 
1888; St. John Berchmans Sanctuary Society, which dated its his- 
tory from the уеаг 1892, about the time of the consecration of the 
Dahlgren chapel and which assumes charge of the decoration of the 
chapel on festival days; the Philodemic Society; the French 
Academy, which was established in 1890; the Philonomosian So- 
ciety; the Students’ Library, with about 3,600 books on its shelves; 
the Toner Scientific Cirele; the Dramatic Society; the Glee Club; 
the Junior Sodality and the Junior Library, and finally, the Ath- 
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lecture was given by Rev. Father Edward I. Devitt, S. J., professor 
of philology in the college, whose subject was ‘‘The Planting of the 
Faith in America." The last lecture of the course was delivered 
by Judge Martin F. Morris, LL. D., professor of constitutional law 
in the law school of the university, on the subject, ‘‘The Rise and 
Fall of Mohammedanism.’’ The lectures were very well attended 
and nearly all purchasers took tickets for the course. Those who 
attended were well repaid, for all of the speakers were men well 
known in Washington educational and literary circles; and the 
athletic association was furnished with the means necessary to 
begin the season's games in good financial condition. 

Annual field day was on May 14, 1895. The winner of the gold 
medal was George Mahoney, who obtained 25 points by winning the 
running broad jump, putting the shot, throwing the ball and stand- 
ing long jump; W. E. Fox, with 16 points, won the silver medal, 
winning the 440, 220 and 100 yards dashes, and being second in 
putting the shot. 

It was in this year that Georgetown began to send representa- 
tives to the intercollegiate athletic eontests at Mott Haven. 

In the fall of 1895 the new athletic field and track were for- 
mally opened by a grand intercollegiate contest. The great event 
of this meeting was the winning by Georgetown of the relay race 
with the University of Pennsylvania. Bernard J. Wefers won 
the 100 yards dash from all comers in the then record time of 
ten seconds. 

The seventy-eighth annual commencement was held in Gaston 
hall on Tuesday, June 25, 1895. The exercises were held in the 
morning, but the festivities of the day were not ended until after 
the dinner in the refectory given by the faculty to the Society of 
Alumni, the class of ’95, and a number of invited guests. At 10 
o'eloek in the morning Father Richards stepped to the front of 
the stage in the hall and addressed the audience on the subject of 
unveiling the portrait of Archbishop Carroll, painted by Gilbert 
Stuart. Atthe conclusion of his remarks the exercises proper were 
begun with the reading of the class poem by H. Augustine Gaynor 
of New York. The bachelor’s oration ‘‘Governmental Atheism," 
was delivered by E. Vincent Smith of Virginia, the master's ora- 
tion, ** The Sphere of the State,’’ by Francis M. Eline of Wiscon- 
sin, and the valedictory by Charles E. Roach of North Dakota, son 
of Senator Roach, himself an old Georgetown student. After the 
prizes and premiums bad been announced the audience listened 
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with pleasure to an address by Father Pardow, provincial of the 
Society of Jesus, and after he had finished Father Richards dis- 
missed the audience with the weleome information to the alumni 
that dinner would be served at once in the refectory. 

At this commencement the bachelor degree was conferred on 
twenty graduates, the master degree in course on eight candidates 
and one honorary, and three degrees of doctor of laws. In the 
post-graduate classes the faculty prize of $25 for philosophy was 
awarded to Francis M. Eline of Wisconsin, who also was winner 
of the faculty prize of $25 for English literature and the faculty 
prize of $25 for the highest average (96.3) in all the classes of 
the course. The faculty prize of $25 for oriental literature was 
given to John P. O’Brien of Massachusetts. 

In the senior classes the medal for rational philosophy (given 
by Mrs. Peter Donahue of San Francisco) was awarded to Charles 
E. Roach of North Dakota, the McGrath medal for physics to 
Myles J. Tierney of New York, the Kidwell medal for mechanics 
to Daniel J. McCarthy of Massachusetts, the Christian doctrine 
medal (gift of Mrs. Bernard D. Murphy of San Jose, Cal.) to 
Charles A. Chauveau of Canada, the gold medal for elocution 
(gift of Mrs. Eleanor Martin of San Francisco) to Antonio J. 
Smith of Virginia, and the Dahlgren medal for ealeulus to John 
F. Wessel of Tennessee. 

Special prizes were awarded as follows: gold medal for sight 
reading (gift of a gentleman in Boston), E. Vincent Smith of Vir- 
ginia; prize for the best short story published during the year 
in the College Journal, Walter R. Eggington of New York; prize 
for the most scholarly contributions to the College Journal during 
the year, Walter S. Martin of California. 

Over and about the portals of the Dahlgren chapel at the sol- 
emn service which preceded the opening of the academie vear in 
1895 was the inscription ‘‘ All things to the Greater Glory of God,"' 
thus rendering into plain English the symbols A. M. D. G., the 
legend found in every institution of the Society of Jesus. This 
was done in the function of the solemn high mass on Thursday, 
September 12, the celebrant being Rev. Father Hagen, assisted 
by Rev. Father Henry J. Shandelle as deacon and Mr. John Cor- 
bett, S. J., gs subdeacon. The sermon was by Rev. Father Edward 
I. Devitt, from the text, **Seek ye first the Kingdom of God.” 

After the service in the chapel Father Richards and the facul- 
ty met the students in Gaston hall, where the exercises were less 
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formal and related to the work of the classes about to be begun; 
and after the schola brevis the several professors welcomed the 
students in their respective recitation rooms. "The total attendance 
for the session was 281 students, of whom 18 were in the graduate 
school, 130 in the academic higher classes and 133 in the prepara- 
tory department. Few important events occurred during the 
months previous to the holiday recess and only the customary di- 
versions varied the routine of college life; but soon after the 
holidays the bulletin board proclaimed the subjects of debate for 
the Philodemie Society in its eontest for the debating medal, the 
Philodemie essay prize, the Morris historical medal and the Horace 
medal for the best metrieal translation of one of the odes of 
Horace. 

The festival of mardi-gras was celebrated in true Georgetown 
style in the evening of February 18, 1896, and although shorn of 
one of its former principal features—the bal masque—was royally 
celebrated. The banquet was held in the college dining room at 
6:30 and in point of enjoyment really excelled any of the celebra- 
tions of former years. For very good reasons the committee saw 
fit to omit the masked ball from the programme. After dinner 
the Dramatic Association gave the play ‘‘New Brooms," with Mr. 
Douglas (law) as Noah Crusty, Mr. McAnerney as Fred and Mr. 
O'Connor as Trusty, while McLaughlin, Keane and Greene as the 
‘‘new brooms’’ brought down the house with their good hits. 

Five lectures were announced to be given during the spring 
by Judge Martin F. Morris on the subject of ‘‘The Development 
of Civil and Constitutional Liberty.’’ In this year for the first 
time the Society of Alumni became closely and actively identified 
with athletics at Georgetown University. Dr. J. Dudley Morgan, 
Michael J. Colbert and J. Nota McGill, the alumni members of 
the advisory committee, addressed a circular letter to the mem- 
bers of the society, setting forth the object of the committee and 
asking for material aid as well as moral support. Each local 
alumnus was asked to purchase a season ticket for the ball games 
and the non-resident members were asked to contribute to the 
funds of the athletic association. The appeal met with prompt 
and generous response and placed the treasury in good condition 
for the season’s games. Besides the funds raised in this way 
Eugene D. F. Brady gave one of his popular illustrated lectures 
on ** Venice"! for the benefit of the association, donating the entire 
receipts for that purpose. 
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On April 30 Georgetown again gave a splendid reception to 
His Eminence Cardinal Satolli, the apostolic delegate. The day 
indeed was worthy of a prominent place in the university history, 
on account of the rank and splendor of the assemblage gathered 
in Gaston hall, the warmth and enthusiasm manifested through 
the elaborate programme of addresses and music, the very ex- 
cellent speech of Father Richards and the gracious and cordial 
response of the distinguished recipient of the ovation. The stu- 
dents who took the most active part in the exercises were Daniel 
Aloysius Webb (medical), who spoke of ‘‘ Loyalty to Peter’’; John 
Joseph Douglas (law), ‘‘Loyalty to Caesar’’; John Francis 
O’Brien (philosophy), ‘‘Loyalty to Self”; and Hugh Augustine 
Gaynor (graduate school), ‘‘Qui Esuriunt Justitiam Saturabun- 
tur," a poem. 

After Father Richards’ address was concluded the cardinal 
responded in pleasing words, and after the formal exercises were 
ended the cardinal and the rector gave a reception in the great 
parlor on the main floor in the college building. 

The seventy-ninth annual commencement was held in Gaston 
hall on Tuesday, June 23, 1896. In speaking of the event the 
Journal says it took a function of seven hours to do justice to 
the erowning ceremonies of the year for both the students and 
the alumni of the old university. Such, however, were the variety 
and splendor of the events that interest was maintained from the 
time of the coronation march, to which the long file of graduates 
entered upon the stage, to the grace with which the banquet of 
the Society of Alumni was concluded, at five o’clock in the after- 
noon. The largest class graduated for many years may in truth 
claim to have had the grandest commencement in many decades. 

Soon after ten o’clock, under the presidency of His Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons, with Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia on his 
right and Father Rector Richards on his left, the exercises of 
the occasion were carried out, continuing until after one o’clock 
in the afternoon. The class poem was read by Walter S. Martin 
of California; the bachelor’s oration was delivered by Charles 
F. Valentine of Maine, the master’s oration by Michael J. Scanlan 
of Massachusetts and the valedictory by J. Ashton Devereux of 
Pennsylvania. The address to the graduates was given by Arch- 
bishop Ryan. 

On the last commencement day the cap and gown appeared 
for the first time on the bachelors; this year the hood was added 
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for all degrees. The cardinal presented the diplomas and then 
imposed these college insignia. The class of '96 had twenty-seven 
members, of whom twenty-six received the bachelor degree and 
one the degree of B. S. Fifteen degrees of master of arts in 
course and one honorary, two degrees of doctor of philosophy, 
and three degrees of doctor of laws also were conferred. 

In the graduate school a cash prize of $75 (given by John 
W. Coreoran, LL. D., of Boston, Mass.) was awarded to Edward 
J. Tobin of California for the highest average in the courses of 
that school, average 98.3; a cash prize of $25 (given in memory 
of Bernard A. Kengla, LL. B., '87) to the student of the graduate 
school gaining the second highest average in the graduate courses, 
awarded to James V. Hanrahan, A. B., of Massachusetts, average 
93.3. 

In the senior classes the medal for rational philosophy (given 
by Mrs. Peter Donahue of San Francisco) was awarded to Robert 
D. Douglas of North Carolina; McGrath medal for physics, Philip 
E. Dver of the District of Columbia; Kidwell medal for mechanics, 
William N. Roach of North Dakota; Christian doctrine medal, 
Robert D. Douglas; gold medal for elocution, Benedict F. Maher 
of Maine; Dahlgren medal for caleulus, William N. Roach of 
North Dakota; Horace niedal for the best metrical translation of 
the odes of Horace, Samuel Waggaman, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia; Gorman medal (given by Charles E. Gorman, LL. D., 
of Providence, Rhode Island, to the class of '99 until its gradua- 
tion, in memory of his son Edmund), Thomas J. Cullen of Rhode 
Tsland. 

Special prize of $25 (given by E. A. Seott of Newberry, South 
Carolina) for the best contribution to the College Journal, Caleb 
Clarke Magruder, A. B., student of the law school; special prize 
of $10 (given by the College Journal for the best short story), 
Edward J. Tobin of California; prize for a successful examina- 
tion in four speeches of Cicero in addition to the regular work of 
the class, Timothy S. Connolly of Maine. 

The usual academic exercises preceded the opening of the 
college departments in September, 1896. In Dahlgren chapel Rev. 
Henry J. Shandelle celebrated solemn high mass and Rev. John 
A. Conway preached the sermon. It was rather pleasing to the 
students to know that few changes had been made in the faculty. 
Rev. Jerome Daugherty, for several years the esteemed minister 
of the college, had gone to fill the same office at Woodstock, and 
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Rev. William McDonough, first prefect of discipline, had been 
transferred to St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. The Rev. William 
P. Butts was the new minister at Georgetown and Rev. James 
Becker succeeded Father McDonough. The whole number of stu- 
dents entered for the year was 285, of which number 34 were 
students of the graduate school, 122 in the college classes and 129 
in the preparatory department. 

The class of '97 perfected its organization early in the year 
and the other classes followed soon afterward. Then the actual 
work of the year was begun in earnest. In October it was an- 
nounced to the graduates and the seniors that Judge Morris would 
deliver his course of lectures on the ‘‘Origin and Progress of 
Civil and Constitutional Liberty,’’ which was virtually a continua- 
tion of his course of the last year. 

With the expansion of the work of the graduate school in 
the two directions of biology and music that department nearly 
reached its completion, and before the term was advanced one 
month Dr. Ch. Wardell Stiles could boast twenty-five members 
in his biology class, while Anton Gloetzner was already promised 
a complement of students to take up the study of the theory of 
music. 

In November the announcement was made that in view of 
the large and constantly increasing number of applicants for the 
degree of Ph. D. in course the faculty, realizing the true significa- 
tion of the degree, held a meeting to discuss its requirements, and 
they formulated a plan of preparation and entrusted its execution 
to the Rev. Aloysius Brucker, S. J. The plan embraced special 
lectures on several days of the week, with which discussions were 
to be connected. In January an examination was to be held, to 
serve as a criterion of proficiency to test the probability of the 
candidates completing the course within the three years which 
they would have devoted to the study of philosophy. If then they 
should satisfy the examiners the course would be continued, and 
if not the degree would have to be deferred. In addition to all 
of these safeguards of the maintenance of a high standard at 
Georgetown provision was made that candidates be required to 
pass an hour’s oral examination on a syllabus of theses de universa 
philosophia, and this was to be preceded by a dissertation of a 
nature to impress the faculty with all the marks of a masterly 
performance in the field of their chosen sciences. 

In February, 1897, notice was sent to nearly all of the candi- 
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dates for the Ph. D. degree that the faculty had well grounded 
hopes of their success in June. This was the result of a satisfac- 
tory report of their progress made by Father Brucker, combined 
with a test dissertation whieh had been submitted in January. 
Three of the candidates announced their intention to present treat- 
ises, their names and the subjects treated by each being as fol- 
lows: Edward James Tobin, A. M., ** God, Divine Attributes, Prov- 
idence’’; Henry Francis Reilly, A. M., ‘‘Sense and Intellect’’; 
and L. Louis Tracey, A. M., ‘‘General Ethics with Law and Con- 
science. ’’ 

Second only to the emphasis which Georgetown College placed 
on its course in philosophy at this time was the careful considera- 
tion given to the initiation of students in the principles of history 
from the double aspect of reader and author. Nothing could be 
more timely in view of the impetus toward the study of history 
throughout the country. With the principles imparted by Father 
Welch there could be little danger that the American history would 
have to be rewritten, like that of Europe. After Easter it was 
arranged to reinforce the course of comparative literature with 
a series of lectures on Dante, by the Rev. Father Francis T. Mc- 
Carthy, S. J. 

During the academic year here considered Father Ennis and 
Father Shandelle, the former vice-president of the college and the 
latter the dean of the graduate school, represented Georgtown 
in the tenth annual convention of the college association, which 
was held in November at the University of Pennsylvania in Phila- 
delphia. At this convention there were present not only most of 
the distinguished educators of the colleges of the middle states 
and Maryland, but also many eminent representatives of institu- 
tions of higher education in New England and also of the western 
states. 

The eightieth annual commencement of the college was held 
in Gaston hall on Tuesday, June 23, 1897, and in addition to the 
usual events which always give character to these anniversaries in 
the estimation of the collegians, the presence of a large number 
of Georgetown’s worthy sons made this an occasion of far more 
than ordinary interest. Of late the Society of Alumni had elected 
to hold its annual reunion and banquet at or about the time of 
the exercises of commencement and on this occasion by invitation 
of the president the members of that body availed themselves of 
the opportunity to renew college associations in their hall and at 
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the same time be present at the services of the day to which they 
had once looked forward to with the greatest interest. 

On this June day Gaston hall presented a more attractive 
appearance than on any previous like occasion, for the new gallery 
had been recently completed and now was to receive its first in- 
formal dedication. Just as the large audience had become com- 
fortably seated Father Richards entered the hall aecompanied by 
President MeKinley and a few others and took their places on 
the great stage. The entrance of the nation's chief executive was 
a signal for an enthusiastic outburst of applause, but above the 
noise of the cheering there arose the sound of the student welcome 
with its hoyas and college yells. This generous ovation could not 
escape the notice of the distinguished guest and he arose and 
acknowledged the royal Georgetown greeting. 

After the introductory exercises the class poem was recited 
by Michael I. Earls of Massachusetts. The bachelor’s oration 
was given by Daniel W. O’Donoghue of the District of Columbia, 
the master’s oration by John K. Broderick of Missouri, and the 
valedictory by Francis X. Delaney of New York. The degrees 
were conferred by President McKinley, to whom also was assigned 
the pleasant duty of distributing the prize medals and other 
premiums; and with each bestowal of these college honors the 
president accompanied the presentation with a cordial handshake 
and the sincerely spoken words, ‘І congratulate you.”’ 

In the class of '97 were nineteen members, on each of whom 
was conferred the degree of A. B. Besides these four degrees of 
Ph. D. in course, one of M. S. and five honorary degrees of LL. D. 
were conferred by Father Richards and President McKinley. 

In the graduate class the cash prize of $75 given by the col- 
lege for the highest average in the courses of that school was 
awarded to John Kern Broderick of Missouri, and the cash prize 
of $25 (given in memory of Bernard A. Kengla, LL. B.) for the 
second highest average was awarded to Michael I. Earls of Massa- 
chusetts. 

In the award of senior class prizes the medal for rational 
philosophy was given to John M. Carr of Ohio, the McGrath medal 
for physics and the Kidwell medal for mechanics to Daniel W. 
O’Donoghue of the District of Columbia. 

The prize medal for Christian doctrine was won by Timothy 
S. Connolly of Maine, the gold medal for elocution by James A. 
O’Shea of the District of Columbia, the Horace medal for the best 
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metrieal translation of three odes of Horaee by Maurice Kirby 
of the Distriet of Columbia, the Gorman medal by Thomas J. 
Cullen of Rhode Island, and the special prize of $25 for the best 
short story written for the College Journal, by J. B. F. Walker, 
a student in the law school. 

Never before did the college doors open to a greater number 
of students than at the beginning of the academic year in Sep- 
tember, 1897; and never since has the college matriculation been 
equalled. The aggregate number entered on the rolls was 311, 
and it was especially pleasing to the faculty and the president to 
see that nearly half of those entered were boys of the preparatory 
department, there being 147 of them. The graduate school too 
had a larger attendanee than was really expected, the number 
entered for the advanced course being 41, while in the regular 
college classes the attendance was 123. It was indeed a matter 
of sincere gratification to the faculty to see the alumni sending 
their sons, their nephews and not infrequently their grandsons to 
secure their classical education in old alma mater, where once they 
themselves had been students. 

The graduate school opened on Friday, October 1, and on 
that day the candidates for the master's degree met in the library 
of the school and listened to the address of the dean, Rev. Father 
Henry J. Shandelle, who carefully outlined the course of study 
which would be followed during the year. After the address a 
reception was given the post-graduates and they thus had the 
first opportunity to become acquainted with each other and with 
their teachers. The class was unusually large and comprised grad- 
uates of Georgetown, Boston College, St. Louis University, St. 
Ignatius College (San Francisco), Detroit College, St. Joseph’s 
College (Philadelphia) Marquette College and Sagrado Corazon of 
Pueblo, Mexico. 

In the undergraduate department one of the most important 
changes in the faculty was the departure of Rev. Father Wm. J. 
Ennis, former vice-president and prefect of studies, who was sent 
to Angers, France, to make his tertianship. During his term of 
two vears in the office of vice-president, as well as when he was a 
teacher in the early nineties, Father Ennis worked indefatigably 
in the interests of the college and it was in good part due to his 
efforts that the curriculum at Georgetown attained its high stand- 
ard. lle was succeeded by Rev. Father John A. Conway, S. J., 
an old Georgetonian, who came to this college with an enviable 
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reputation as a profound scholar and who is still connected with 
the institution. 

Father Conway entered the Society of Jesus soon after the 
close of the civil war, and after completing his course in philosophy 
came to Georgetown where, during the five years of his regency, 
he became intimately -acquainted with student life. He then went 
to Woodstock to compiete his theological studies and afterward 
taught philosophy there. In 1886 he went abroad and studied at 
Rome and Innsbruck, and on returning to this country again 
taught for six years at Woodstock and then came to Georgetown. 
The policy of placing in authority at Georgetown men who have 
been intimately connected with the school as students or teachers 
has always been of great benefit, and a departure from this policy 
has always been disastrous. 

On the evening of December 16 a philosophers’ banquet was 
given by the faculty to the classes in philosophy of the college 
and graduate school. About fifty of them were gathered in the 
refectory and after the tables had been cleared impromptu speeches 
were called for by Father Devitt, who acted as toastmaster. In 
speaking of this event a writer in the College Journal said: ‘‘A 
philosophers’ banquet seems to be a contradictory expression, for 
we generally associate with the word philosopher one careless of 
his bodily welfare and so devoted to the pursuit of learning that he 
cares little for feasting."' 

During this year athleties was again made the subject of 
special discussion and action, and it was determined to form an 
advisory board consisting of three members of the Society of 
Alumni, three undergraduates (one from each department) and 
the prefect of athletics, the latter to act as chairman. After or- 
ganization the board adopted by-laws and showed itself decidedly 
in favor of a definite policy with regard to the subject of athletics. 
One of the rules most strictly insisted upon was that which pre- 
cluded the possibility of anything savoring of professionalism. 
This regulation has been steadfastly adhered to in all subsequent 
years, the board holding to the principle that ‘‘it is better to be 
beaten than to win with the aid of an outsider."' 

On Sunday, January 16, 1898, His Eminence Archbishop Mar- 
tinelli, accompanied by Mgr. Sbaretti and Father Boniface, О. Е. 
M., of the legation, and Father Shandelle, S. J.. of Georgetown, vis- 
ited the college. At five in the afternoon the archbishop went into 
the chapel and with the assitanee of Father Richards and Father 
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Conway administered the sacrament of confirmation to a number 
of young men from the college and the neighboring parishes. Fa- 
ther Conway delivered the address to the young men and after 
the benediction the archbishop gave the apostolic blessing. In the 
evening he took supper with the faculty and after the repast was 
given a reception by the students. 

In Mareh, 1898, the newly fitted and decorated lecture hall of 
the philosophy class was ready for occupancy. It is located in the 
southeast corner of the Healy building and has proved a valuable 
acquisition to the student department, and is also used as the meet- 
ing place of the Philodemic Society. 

In the early part of April, 1898, the esteemed president, Rev. 
Father Richards, was stricken with nervous prostration, the result 
of overwork. For some time he was confined to his room, but 
later recovered suffieiently to make the journey to Atlantie City, 
New Jersey, for a season of absolute rest. He left the college on 
April 6, and at the end of a month returned again to his office, 
but not to the performance of all of its duties, which, during his 
absence and for a time after his return were in the safe hands of 
Rev. Father Jerome Daugherty. He retained his office, however, 
and performed some of its lighter duties until the early part of 
July, when his successor was formally installed. 

During the incumbeney of President Richards many good 
works were accomplished at Georgetown University and among the 
most important of them all was the elevation of the educational 
standard in each of the several departments. He re-established 
tle graduate school at the college. His last year witnessed the 
largest attendanee of students in the history of the college before 
or since that time. The law school was so large in point of num- 
bers that it ranked with the foremost institutions of its kind in 
the country and had a faculty so strong in intellectual attainments 
and so well known in public life that students were attracted from 
every state in the union and some from foreign parts. During 
Father Richards’ presidency the course at the law school was 
extended from two to three years. 

The medical department in respect to its didactic and clinical 
instruction held a place in the front rank of schools of medical — 
learning in America. Throughout the period of Father Richards’ 
term the school of medicine maintained its former strength in point 
of student attendance, although the school never aimed to attract 
large classes, but to send out into the profession a respectable 
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number of graduates with a diploma and degree equal to that of 
any similar institution in the land; and the course of study was 
extended from three to four years. Truly Father Richards’ term 
may be called the golden age of Georgetown. 

Rev. Joseph Havens Richards, S. J., was born in Boston, 
Mass. November 8, 1851. His father was a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal church and afterward became a convert to 
the Catholic faith. His son was educated in public schools in 
Jersey City and after leaving school engaged in business pursuits. 





Rev. Joseph Havens Richards, S. J., 
1888-1898. 


In 1868 he accompanied his father to Boston, where for a time he 
held the agency of an English steel works company, but later he 
entered Boston College and made the course of that institution. 
While in the college he determined to enter the Society of 
Jesus, and in 1872 was received into the novitiate at Frederick, 
Md., and later, his probation over, he was sent to the College of 
the Sacred Heart, Woodstock, Md., where he spent four years. 
At the end of that period he became a member of the faculty of 
Georgetown College, in the capacity of professor of chemistry, 
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the duties of which he performed for five years and then resumed 
his studies at Woodstock. In August, 1885, he was ordained in 
the college chapel by Archbishop Gibbons, and after another two 
years’ study of theology, he made his tertianship, as required of 
members by the rules of the society before taking their final vows. 
Soon afterward he was appointed president of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 


CHAPTER IX. 
1898—1902. 


Soon after mid-day on Sunday, June 3, 1898, Rev. Father John 
Dunning Whitney, S. J., was formally installed president of 
Georgetown University. The ceremonies of the occasion were 
simple and were conducted in private; but at the installation din- 
ner which followed there were present a number of fathers of 
the Society of Jesus, among whom were the Rev. John F. Gal- 
ligan, the new rector of Gonzaga College; Rev. Cornelius Gillespie, 
Father Galligan's predecessor; Rev. William J. Seanlan, pastor 
of Holy Trinity church; Rev. Thomas J. Gannon, former rector 
of Fordham College, and the Rev. Father Mulvaney. Congratula- 
tions came from all quarters to Father Whitney on the occasion 
of his aecession and among the messages of this import was one 
from his predecessor, Rev. Father Richards, who then was so- 
journing in Canada for the benefit of his health. 

Almost the first important offieial duty of Father Whitney 
was that of conducting and presiding over the exercises of the 
eighty-first annual commencement of the' college, which were held 
in Gaston hall on Wednesday, June 22, 1898, in the presence of a 
distinguished audience that filled that most beautiful chamber to 
its very walls. On the stage the scene was both attractive and 
imposing. On the right sat the candidates for academic honors, 
on the left a large body of prominent alumni, the clergy and a 
few other guests of honor, while in the center of the platform 
Archbishop Martinelli was the one conspicuous figure of a group 
of men distinguished in the halls of justice, in literature or the 
church, and in the profession of arms. Among those present were 
the Baron von Holleben, the German ambassador; Herr Ladislaus 
Hengemuller, the Austrian minister; Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese 
ambassador, with his attachés; Rev. Thomas E. Sherman, S. J., 
a chaplain in the army, who with Colonel Corbey, U. S. A., and 
Colonel Logan, U. S. V., wore the regulation army uniform. 

After the introductory exercises the class poem was read by 
Samuel J. Waggaman, Jr., of the Distriet of Columbia. The bache- 
lor's oration was delivered by William Carroll Diamond of Mary- 
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land, the master's oration by John J. Kirby of Massachusetts, and 
the valedictory by Harry R. Gower of the District of Columbia. 

At the conclusion of the master’s oration the degrees were 
conferred by the Most Rev. Archbishop Martinelli, and after the 
valedictory Rev. Father Conway made a short address to the class 
and expressed regret that on aceount of indisposition the arch- 
bishop himself would not be able to speak on this occasion. 

As usual the students were more interested in the award of 
prizes than in the earlier part of the exercises. The degrees were 
conferred by the archbishop, but without extended remarks owing 
to his slight indisposition. The class of "98 had twenty-four mem- 
bers, each of whom reecived the degree of A. B. Nineteen candi- 
dates received the degree of A. M. in course, and one the degree 
of Ph. D. One honorary degree of LL. D. also was conferred. 

In the graduate school the cash prize of $75, given by the 
college for the highest average in all the courses of the school, 
was awarded to Stuart MeNamara of the District of Columbia. 
and the cash prize of $25, given in memory of Bernard A. Kengla, 
LL. B., for the second highest average was awarded to Milton 
Byrne Lennon of San Francisco. 

In the undergraduate classes the medal for rational philosophy 
(given by Rev. W. S. Caughey of Washington) was awarded to 
William J. Fitzgerald of Pennsylvania, the McGrath medal for 
physics to Julius S. Walsh of Pennsylvania, and the Kidwell medal 
for mechanics to Harry R. Gower of the District of Columbia. 

The prizes open to general competition were awarded as fol- 
lows: Christian doctrine medal, Maurice B. Kirby of the District 
of Columbia; gold medal for elocution, Maurice B. Kirby; the 
Gorman medal, class of 99, Leonard Е. Jorrin of the District of 
Columbia. The Dahlgren medal for calculus and the Horace medal 
were not awarded. The special College Journal prize of $25 (gift 
of Mrs. Elizabeth MeColgan of New York) was awarded to William 
Brantner Finnev of Missouri. 

Soon after the beginning of the scholastic year in September, 
1898, the College Journal took occasion to refer editoriallv to 
the student attendance at the college, which apparently was con- 
siderably less than in many other institutions of the same charac- 
ter, but non-sectarian in governing policy. In explanation of the 
existing conditions at Georgetown the writer said: ‘‘Our course 
is too exacting. Our requirements for an A. B. are too тапу. In 
other words the standard of scholarship at Georgetown exceeds 
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the capacity of the many; so they betake themselves to the big 
so-ealled universities of the country and there they get their de- 
grees without extraordinary exertion of mental energy and often, 
too, gaining a year by the change. . . . But Georgetown, ever 
conscious of her sublime mission, ever mindful that the bacca- 
laureate of arts is a guarantee of high scholarship, ean never stoop 
to pander to the superfieiality of our people nor to the fads of 
the day, no matter by whom else they may be adopted. For this 
adherence to fixed and immovable principles we honor our alma 
mater and we would rather see her close her doors upon the back 
of the last departing pupil than yield one tittle to the so-called 
exigencies of the times.’’ 

The year, however, opened with bright prospects of success 
and the last preceding year had seen the largest attendance in the 
history of the college; and among the many considerations which 
tended to confirm the prediction was the friendly attitude of the 
new rector in his associations with the students in general. The 
attendance for the year was in a measure satisfactory, the total 
enrollment being 268 students, of whom 27 were in the graduate 
school, 106 in the collegiate courses and 135 in the preparatory 
department. 

On Thursday, September 22, the students assembled in Gaston 
hall for the reading of the college rules, and when that was done 
Father Whitney spoke a few words of counsel to the boys about 
the ‘‘don’ts’’ and assured them that his aim would be to make this 
the most pleasant year they ever spent in college, and in return 
he expected their earnest co-operation. The rector concluded his 
remarks with a few suggestions about athletics, with particular 
reference to football and baseball, wishing the teams the best of 
success for the coming year. | 

With the change in the presideney there naturally followed 
some change in the personnel of the faculty and its officers. One 
of the new members of that body was the Rev. Frank Barnum, 
S. J., an old student, who relinquished a large property to enter 
the society. He then spent nearly seven years in missionary work 
among the Alaska Indians and from the far west returned once 
more to old alma mater. 

During this year there were twelve candidates for the degree 
of Ph. D., a greater number than ever before. On the evening 
of the first lecture of the series the rector held a reception in the 
remodeled and improved refectory and after the supper the guests 
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were escorted through the buildings, visiting Coleman museum, 
Riggs library, Dahlgren chapel and scveral other places of in- 
terest. In the post-graduate school a flourishing condition existed 
and the lectures were very well attended. This department was 
under the dcanship of Rev. Father Henry J. Shandelle, and its 
faculty included such well known and able professors as Father 
Jerome Daugherty, professor of philosophy and metaphysies; Rev. 
Father Aloysius P. Brucker, professor of ethics and political econ- 
omv; Rev. Father William J. Ennis, professor of post-Elizabethan 
literature, and Rev. Father Edward H. Welch, lecturer on history 
and also chaplain of the college. 

On Sunday evening, October 9, the newly decorated dining 
hall was opened with the formal ceremony of a dinner and recep- 
tion, which was attended by the faculty, the students and many 
invited guests. At the tables, after the first course had been 
served, the famous Georgetown glee elub entertained the diners 
with **Onward," and as an encore sang ‘‘Dixie’’ to the great 
delight of all who were so fortunate as to be present. After the 
second course Dr. G. Lloyd Magruder, dean of the school of medi- 
cine, responded to the call of the rector and spoke with words of 
praise of the students of his department, concluding his remarks 
with allusion to the part taken by Georgetown medical graduates 
in the late war with Spain. The other speakers of the evening were 
Father Rector Whitney, Thomas J. O’Neill ’99, John E. Moore ’00, 
Michael J. Walsh ’01, Charles V. Moran ’02, and John Joseph 
Kirby, A. M. 798, LL. B. 799, the latter speaking particularly for 
the school of law. The dinner was concluded with singing by the 
entire audience the **Carmen Georgiopolitanum,’’ so dear to the 
heart of every loval son of alma mater. 

In December the old Dramatie Association was revived and 
on the 20th of that month played Bulwer’s ‘‘Richelieu,’’ with 
Edward Smith as Louis XIII, Livingston Cullen as Gaston, duke 
of Orleans, Thomas King as Baradas, James O'Shea as Richelieu, 
and with a full cast of minor characters. In January the new 
reading room and library under Collier hall was finished and 
opened to the students. It at once became one of the most inviting 
places about the building, with its splendid arrangements for com- 
fort and study, its complete library of four thousand books, chiefly 
history, literature and hiography, and with all the leading maga- 
zines and newspapers of the day. 

The chief literary function of the month was the lecture de- 
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livered by Dr. Maurice Francis Egan before the Philodemie So- 
ciety and some of its friends in the new reading room on the 
evening of February 1. The doctor's subject was ‘‘Some Types 
of Novelists." The speaker was introduced by Thomas J. O'Neill, 
'09, president of the society. 

In February invitations were issued for a course of lectures 
to be given in Gaston hall on Fridays between February 10 and 
March 24. The lecturers announced for the course were Dr. James 
Field Spalding, four lectures on **Our Literary Leaders of the 
Century’’ (Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes); Rev. John P. 
Chidwick, U. S. N., ** The Late War’’; Mr. Henry Austin Adams, 
** Cardinal Newman’’; Rev. Francis Н. Wall, D. D., ** Rome and 
the Catacombs.’’ 

His Eminence Cardinal James Gibbons was the guest of the 
college on the 16th day of March. All of the students and mem- 
bers of the faculty assembled at the main entrance to welcome the 
distinguished visitor, who addressed a few words to the students, 
then dined with the faculty, and in the afternoon was present at 
the practice game of ball on the preparatory boys’ field. 

On March 23, 1899, there was held in Convention hall in Wash- 
ington, under the auspices of the Georgetown University Athletic 
Association, an indoor intercollegiate athletic meet. This meet 
was so successful that it has been held annually ever since, and 
has come to be one of the great athletic events of the year, not 
only for the college but for the city of Washington and vicinity. 
The first meet was managed by James P. B. Duffy, 01. 

It was in this year, 1899, that Mrs. Beauchamp Hughes, a 
southern lady, created a' memorial room in the college building 
as unique in character as it was precious in its varied contents. 
Mrs. Hughes presented the university with the accumulations of 
her treasures in books, engravings, pictures, china, bric-a-brac, fans 
and laces, made during her many years of residence and visits in 
the different principal countries of Europe. In order to arrange 
the articles, with the consent of the president and directors, she 
caused the parlor of the old north building to he converted into an 
elegant apartment, at an expense of about $1,500, and in order 
to maintain them in perpetuity she left the college a bequest of 
$5,000. The cabinet thus became complete in its foundation, and 
while it will ever serve as a monument of what the talent and taste, 
energy and perseverance of an American gentlewoman can accom- 
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plish, it is a highly prized as well as a dainty addition to the 
museums of the university. 

The exercises of the eighty-second annual commencement, held 
in Gaston hall on Thursday, June 22, 1899, were of an unusually 
interesting character, and among the several notable persons on 
whom the honors of the university were conferred were several 
who had won distinetion in the late war with Spain. When Ad. 
miral Schley entered the hall with Father Whitney he was given 
a generous and genuine student and alumni ovation. Georgetown 
considered that she had the first claim to honor the admiral, for 
it was in St. John's College at Frederick, a daughter of this in- 
stitution, that he had received his early educational training; and 
it was with feelings of pride on this occasion that Georgetown 
bestowed her honorary degree of LL. D. on Rear Admiral Winfield 
Seott Schley, U. S. N. 

The address to graduates was delivered by W. Bourke Cock- 
ran, well known in American politics as perhaps one of the most 
scholarly and eloquent orators in the country, whose words to the 
class were listened to with absorbing interest by the vast audience 
assembled in Gaston Alumni Memorial hall. After the introductory 
exercises the bachelor’s oration, ‘‘Washington, the Man," was 
delivered by Robert G. Cauthorn of Indiana; the master’s oration, 
«Washington, the General," by Francis Н. McCauley of New 
York; the doctor’s oration, ‘‘Washington, the Statesman,’’ by 
Louis J. Potts of the District of Columbia, and the valedictory 
oration by Livingston James Cullen of the District of Columbia. 

In the class of '99 were fifteen members, each of whom re- | 
ceived the degree of A. B.; and besides these the president con- 
ferred the degree of A. M. on six candidates, the degree of Ph. D. 
on five candidates, and the honorary degree of LL. D. on seven 
worthy recipients. | 

In the graduate classes the college prize of $75 for the highest 
average was awarded to Erwin Plein Nemmers of Wisconsin, the 
prize of $25 for the next highest average to Francis Harney Me- 
Cauley of New York, and the prize of $25 (given by an old friend 
of the college to the best student in biologv) to Samuel Aloysius 
Logan Owens of Louisiana. 

In the senior classes the Caughey medal for rational philoso- 
phy, the Kidwell medal for mechanies, the gold medal for elocu- 
tion and the Christian doctrine medal were awarded to Livingston 
James Cullen of the District of Columbia, the MeGrath medal for 
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physics to James O'R. Kuhn of the District of Columbia, the 
Father Murphy medal for the best metrical translation of three 
odes of Horace to Leonard Jorrin of Cuba, and the Gorman medal, 
elass of 799, to James A. O’Shea of New York. 

When the college opened in September, 1899, for the next 
academic year the attendance was somewhat less than in the last 
preceding year, the aggregate enrollment being 146 exclusive of 
the preparatory department. Of the number above mentioned 25 
were members of the graduate school. The elimination of some 
of the rules of the last year, changes in the hours of study, classes 
and recreation, afforded much satisfaction to the students, but it 
was a matter of sincere regret to the boys above the freshman year 
that many of their old professors and prefects were no longer iden- 
tified with the work of the faculty. But there was consolation in 
the fact that the vacant places were filled by men fully eapable of 
carrying forward the good work of their predecessors. In the 
graduate school Rev. Father Devitt had charge of the lectures on 
metaphysies and psychology, and Rev. Father René Holaind, who 
had achieved fame in the diseussion of such questions as those 
championed by Henry George, was placed in charge of the classes 
in ethics and economics. The changes in the undergraduate de- 
partments were still more numerous and some of them were of an 
important character. 

The formal ceremonies of opening day, September 21, were 
impressive and the service was attended by a large number of 
visitors as well as the entire student body. The solemn high mass 
was sung bv Father Whitney, with Father Shandelle as deacon 
and Mr. Donlan as subdeacon. The sermon was delivered by Rev. 
Father O'Rourke of Frederick, from the text, ‘‘The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence and the violent carry it away.” After 
the mass the students assembled in Gaston hall, where Rev. Father 
Fagan, the new prefect of studies, exhorted the boys to remember 
the high standard of Georgetown College and the obligation that 
rested on each one of them never to tarnish her fair name with any 
unworthy action. 

On Monday, October 2, the professors opened their courses to 
an encouraging number of post-graduate students, the success of 
the last year’s doctors of philosophy having stimulated several 
masters to enter upon the arduous preparation for the advanced 
degree. 

About the middle of December the Dramatic Association en- 
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livened an otherwise dull month by producing the play, ‘‘A Cele- 
brated Case," to the great delight of a large audience and in a 
style in kceping with the previous high standard of all the public 
entertainments of the university. 

This year in the college history appears to have been some- 
what devoid of notable events outside of the established customs 
with reference to examinations, society meetings and functions, 
disputations and debates, the usual athletic exhibitions and an 
occasional dramatic entertainment. Yet the year was one of sub- 
stantial progress in the university history. Early in the month of 
April preparations were made for the next annual commencement 
and subjeets were assigned for the several orations, each having 
some relation to the centennary of the District of Columbia, which 
was celebrated during the year. 

The exercises of the eighty-third commencement of the college 
were held in Gaston hall on Thursday, June 21, 1900, under the 
direction of the vice-president, Rev. Father James P. Fagan. When 
he announeed that the university degree of doctor of laws was 
about to be conferred on United States Senator George Graham 
Vest of Missouri the audience applauded again and again and 
repeated its manifestations of approval as the acts of the dis- 
tinguished senator which entitled him to this recognition from a 
Catholie university were recounted. Senator Vest was to have 
given the address to the graduating class, but as sickness com- 
pelled his absenee his place was taken by Н. В. F. Macfarland, 
one of the commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

During this vear, as has been mentioned, the District of Co- 
lumbia celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the establishment 
of the seat of federal government within its boundaries, hence the 
choice of the ** District of Columbia, 1800-1900,’’ as the subject of 
commencement orations. The subject assigned for the bachelor’s 
oration was ‘‘Its History," which was delivered by John E. Laugh- 
lin of Pennsylvania. The master’s oration on ‘‘Its Government’’ 
was delivered by Edward Broadnax Colgin, A. B., of Louisiana. 
The doctor's oration was on ‘Тһе National Capital" and was 
given by Francis X. Boden, A. M., of Wisconsin. The valedic- 
torian, Thomas McMahon, Jr., of Virginia addressed the faculty, 
his fellow graduates and the audience on the subject, ‘‘Seat of the 
Universities. ’’ 

The class of 1900 numbered fifteen members, on each of whom 
was conferred the degree of A. B. Ten degrees of A. M. in course 
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and two of Ph. D. in eourse and one honorary degree of LL. D 
also were conferred. | 

In the graduate sehool the college prize of $75 for the best 
average in all the courses was awarded to Leo Camillo Lennon, 
A. B., of California, the prize of $25 for the second best average 
to Henry Victor Kane, A. B., of Wisconsin, and the prize of $25, 
given by an old friend of the college to the best student in biology, 
was awarded to William J. Holland of Massachusetts. 

The senior class medal for rational philosophy, the McGrath 
medal for physics and the Kidwell medal for mechanics were won 
by John E. Laughlin of Pennsylvania, and the gold medal (given 
by Mrs. Lawrence O’Brien of New York in memory of Francis 
X. O’Brien of the class of 1900 for the best essay on Macbeth) 
was awarded to Paul Jones Head of Pennsylvania. 

The medal for Christian doctrine and the Father Murphy 
medal for the best metrical translation of three odes of Horace 
were won by Hugh J. Fegan of the District of Columbia, the gold 
medal for elocution by J. Stanislaus Brady of New York, and the 
Dahlgren medal for calculus by Richard P. Whiteley of Maryland. 

One of the most memorable events of the year just closed and 
one which was looked forward to with the deepest interest by every 
college and university student on this side of the Atlantic ocean, 
was the remarkable achievement of the Georgetown track team in 
the great international contest in England in the month of July, 
1900. Georgetown was represented in this contest by a team of 
three of her best men in athletics, Arthur Francis Duffy of Rox- 
bury, Mass., William Joseph Holland of Chelsea, Mass., and Ed- 
ward Minahan. 

The team left Boston for England in June, in eompany with 
their trainer, William Foley, Charles J. Martell, the manager, and 
three sturdy ‘‘rooters’’—Richards, Costello and Byrnes— whose 
primary object was to give support to the team, with sightseeing 
as a secondary purpose. 

The English championship was contested on July 7, and was 
concededly the most important event of the greatest international 
contest in the history of amateur athleties to that time. Holland 
was slightly handicapped by unfavorable weather conditions and 
the short time allowed for proper training, but when put to the 
test he gave a splendid exhibition of running. His heat in the 440- 
yard race was the fastest run and he finished second to Maxey 
Long, who won the final. Minahan trained faithfully, but having 
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contracted a severe cold was not able to get in a favorable con- 
dition. 

In the preliminary trials Duffy had won a place, and when 
he stepped to the mark for the race of his life he had laid aside his 
somewhat heavy Jersey and his American flag girdle; and he 
was as fine and steady at the mark on that day as if on a training 
sprint on the track around Georgetown field; not a tremor dis- 
turbed the perfect tension of his muscles, and he went off like a 
shot at the snap of the pistol, thereby gaining almost a yard of 
advantage over his competitors. At 50 yards he pulled ahead 
about two feet more and at 75 yards he still had enough reserve 
energy to withstand the strain of a spurt, and so crossed the line 
about two and a half yards ahead of his nearest competitor, having 
eovered the distanee in just 10 seconds, a record time for the 
traek. Now again victory in international contests rewarded the 
Georgetown blue and gray, a repetition of the earlier successes of 
the great Wefers, whose fame as a short distance runner became 
. known throughout two continents; and he too was a Georgetown 
man. 

After the meet the prizes were awarded by Lord Alverstone, 
who complimented the American runners in general and Duffy in 
particular as he handed them their prizes. Duffy's trophy was a 
beautiful silver eup, valued at $300, and on his return to George- 
town it was placed on exhibition in the college, there to be admired 
with exeusable pride by every professor of the faculty and the 
other members of the Jesuit community within the college grounds. 

On Wednesday, September 12, 1900, the undergraduate de- 
partment of the college opened with an attendance of 142 students, 
and on Monday, October 1, the session of the graduate school was 
begun with 24 students entered for the advanced eourses. "There 
were few faculty changes. Rev. Father John A. Brosnan, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, was succeeded by Rev. Father J. Barry Smith, 
an old Georgetown student and teacher, and Rev. Jeremiah M. 
Prendergast, former professor of sophomore, was absent making 
his higher studies in the scholastic and his place was filled by 
Father Henry Churchill Semple. Rev. Father Edmund J. Burke, 
former professor of freshman Greek and French, and Rev. Father 
William M. MeDonough, professor of freshman Latin and English, 
were transferred to Loyola College, Baltimore. Mr. Charles J. 
Lyons, S. J., first prefect of the preparatory department, also was 
sent to Loyola College and his place at Georgetown was taken by 
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Rev. L. Eugene Ryan, S. J. Mr. Alphonsus J. Бошоп, S. J., of 
the class of '88, and former professor of physies, was succeeded 
by Rev. Armand G. Forstall. The other acquisitions to the teach- 
ing force at this time ineluded Mr. William J. Devlin, S. J., teacher 
of freshmen; Mr. James A. Cotter, S. J., teacher of higher algebra; 
Messrs. Francis R. Hargadon, S. J., teacher of general sciences; 
. Mr. P. J. Coleman, S. J., teacher of special classics; Rev. Mariano 
Gutierrez, who eame from Havana to Georgetown to take charge 
of the Spanish department of the college; and Rev. John H. Fin- 
negan, S. J., former vice-president of Springhill College, Mobile, 
Alabama, who became one of the professors of modern languages. 

In this year the students resumed their studies with something 
more than ordinary interest, for it appears that the recent suc- 
cesses of the running team in the English championship contest 
had the effect to inspire them with higher ambition and a deter- 
mination to maintain the glory of old Georgetown in the classroom 
as well as on the athletic field. Duffy's recent achievement had 
wrought better results than he knew, and while there may have 
been others who hoped at some time to represent the university 
in similar contests of speed, muscle and endurance they at the 
same time seemed to appreciate something of the importance of 
upholding the standard of the college as an institution of higher 
education, and to this end directed their energies with patient 
and firm determination. The attendance in the college proper 
numbered 166 students, as great a number as has ever been in 
attendance, and about twice as great as that for the year 1906-07. 

Outside of the routine life at the college during the year the 
first important event was that of the reception and entertainment 
given to the executive committee of the conference of Catholic 
colleges and the committee on entrance requirements appointed 
at the last meeting of the conference in April, 1900. Rev. Father 
Hagen, the prefect of studies, was then chairman of the committee 
and his official connection with that body had much to do with 
the reception at Georgetown, which was held on Friday, November 
23, 1900. 

Among the guests were the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conaty, rector of 
е Catholic University; Very Rev. William O'Hara, president of 
Mount St. Mary's College, Emmittsburg, Md.; Rev. Vincent Hü- 
ber, O. S. B., rector of St. Bede College, Peoria, Ills.; Rev. Laur- 
ence А. Delurey, О. S. A., president. of Villanova College, Penna. ; 
Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., superior of Holy Cross College, 
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Washington, and the Rev. James French, C. S. C., vice-president 
of the University of Notre Dame. 

Again, on the 17th of December, just before the holiday recess 
and before parting with the old century, the civil authorities of 
the Distriet of Columbia were tendered a reception and banquet 
in the college refectory, the college faculty and officers being the 
entertainers. As they arrived the guests were met by Father 
Whitney and the heads of the faculties, and among those who came 
were such distinguished friends of the university as Senators 
Carter and MeComas, Judges Cole and Shepard, Representatives 
Marsh, Colonel Truesdell and Messrs. Glover and Stellwagon. No 
formal speeches were made, but Father Whitney proposed a neat 
toast to the three district commissioners, Macfarland, Ross and 
‘aptain Beach; and while no response was expected Mr. Macfar- 
land acknowledged the compliment to his associates and himself 
as members of the board in a way that brought forth great ap- 
plause from the assembled guests. 

But the one particular function of the year and that which 
for splendor and the grandeur of its appointménts surpassed any 
previous event in the history of the college, was the reception given 
by the university to Archbishop Sebastian Martinelli, the apostolic 
delegate, in honor of his elevation to the cardinalate. | 

The day selected for the reception was Tuesday, May 14, 1901, 
and all of the invitations were sent out in the name of the rector. 
In honor of the great occasion the ‘‘stately old college was adorned 
in her most sumptuous robes,” and on that night the senior library 
served as a substitute for Gaston hall, which then was in the hands 
of the artist; but the splendid room which was soon to take the 
name of Hirst library was as well worthy of the cardinal as it was 
of the most distinguished company of guests ever assembled within 
the hospitable walls of the college precincts. 

The cardinal and his suite arrived at the main entrance of 
the college at half past one o’clock in the afternoon and was 
escorted to the large parlor on the main floor, thence to 
the reception room, where his eminence gave an audience to the 
junior students and the boys of the preparatory school. After- 
ward he and his suite dined with the faculty and other members 
of the college community, as a prelude to the grander reception of 
the evening. The first feature of the formal function took place 
at eight o’clock, when the cardinal and his escort proceeded to the 
main building and there were met by Dean Magruder and the other 
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members of the faculty of the school of medicine and Dean Hamil- 
ton at the head of the faculty of law. All were attired in their 
collegiate robes and joined the cardinal’s escort to the seniors’ 
library. 

On arriving there his eminence took his position on the dais 
in front of the gold chair; on his right the Count.Colaccichi, tlie 
pope's messenger, and on his left the rector, Father Whitney. The 
guests as they arrived were introdueed by Rev. Father Hagen, the 
prefect of studies. The other members of the reception committee 
were Justiee Martin: F. Morris, Dr. Joseph Taber Johnson and 
Deans Magruder and Hamilton. 

As the guests arrived at the main entrance to the college they 
were met by the members of the senior class in cap and gown and 
each with a scarlet sash across his breast—the cardinal’s colors. 
The sombre black of the bachelors and even the more ornate robes 
of the masters and doctors showed dull against the splendid uni- 
forms of the military and naval commanders, and on every side . 
could be seen men distinguished in art, science and letters. Every 
department of the national government was represented in the 
vast throng. The only members of the president’s executive family 
then in the city was the secretary of war, Elihu Root, and.he was 
in attendance; so too were the justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and those of the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the faculties of the local universities and 
colleges, and most of the foreign ambassadors and other diplomats 
were present. l 

Along toward the end of the year another new feature was 
added to the already large number of conveniences for study and 
one which placed still another name on the roll of college bene- 
factors. Ever since its establishment the senior students’ reading 
room had been one of the places of interest to visitors as well as 
one of the principal conveniences of the students themselves for 
purposes of study and research; but still some eiements were want- 
ing to make the room all that could be desired. This need had 
been noticed by a wealthy and prominent member of the Society 
of Alumni, Mr. Anthony A. Hirst, A. M. ’71, LL. D. ’01, of Phila- 
delphia, who in many ways had taken an earnest interest in the 
welfare of alma mater and of his means had contributed freely 
for the purpose of carrying oi the work of improving the college 
buildings and their surroundings, and especially in finishing and 
decorating Gaston memorial hall. In the latter part of the year 
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1900-01 Mr. Hirst authorized the college corporation to provide 
at his expense an elegant bookstack of iron and oak for the stu- 
dents' library, and this was done at a total eost of about $4,200. 
From that time the room became known as the Hirst library. The 
shelves contain at the present time more than 5,000 volumes, all 
of which have been selected with the view of furnishing the student 
with the means of reference as well as entertainment. 

The eighty-fourth annual commencement was held in Gaston 
hall on Thursday, June 20, 1901, under the direction of the Rev. 
Father Hagen, vice-president of the college. The hall was well 
filled with alumni and other friends of the university, and on the 
platform with the faculty and graduates were several prominent 
guests. It had been hoped that President McKinley would again 
be present and assist in conferring the degrees, but publie duties 
kept him away. This year the exercises were of a character some- 
what different from those of the last two preceding years in that 
the subjects of the several orations were not ehosen with reference 
to special events of history. The bachelor’s oration, by Edward 
Т. Smith of Tennessee, was on the subject, ‘‘Forefathers’ Day"; 
the master's oration, by Aloysius Holland T wibell of Pennsylvania, 
on ‘Тһе Foundations of Psychology"; the doctor's oration, by 
Edward Loughborough Keyes, Jr., M. D., of New York, on ‘‘The 
Present Status of Evolution"; while the valedietory address, by 
Louis Leroy Lauve of Texas, was on the subject of ‘‘Morality 
and the Education of the Day."' 

The address to the graduates was delivered by Patriek H. 
O'Donnell, of the class of '92, and the pleasant duty of conferring 
the degrees and announeing the prize awards fell to Father Whit- 
ney. Twenty-nine graduates received the degree of A. B., ten 
candidates the degree of A. M. in course, four the degree of Ph. D. 
in course, and two distinguished persons received the honorary 
degree of LL. D. 

In the graduate school the college prize of $75 for the highest 
standing in the courses was awarded to Francis J. Romadka, A. 
B., of Wisconsin, the cash prize of $25 for the second highest 
average to Joseph L. McAleer, A. B., of Pennsylvania, and the 
eash prize of $25 for the best student in biology to Joseph S. Schill 
of Pennsylvania. 

In the senior classes the medal for rational philosophy, the 
McGrath medal for physics and the Kidwell medal for mechanics 
were awarded to Edward J. Smith of Tennessee. The O’Brien 
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gold medal for the best essay on ‘‘Shakespeare’s Criticism of Life 
in Hamlet" was won by George LeGuerre Mullally of Louisiana, 
as also was the gold medal for elocution. The gold medal for 
christian doctrine was taken by Raymond J. Dunnigan of the 
District of Columbia. Neither the Dahlgren medal for ealeulus 





Rev. John Dunning Whitney, S. J., 
1898-1901. 


nor the Father Murphy medal for the best metrical translation of 
odes of Horace was awarded at this commencement. 

The scholastic year 1901-02 opened auspiciously and with the 
names of a number of new students on the rolls, but the total at- 
tendance in the college proper was somewhat less than in any of 
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the recent preceding years. In the graduate school, whieh began 
its session on Tuesdav, Oetober 1, there were 14 students, while 
the number in the undergraduate classes was 122. In accordance 
with the rules of the Society of Jesus the three-year term of office 
of Rev. Father John D. Whitney as president of the college was 
ended, and he was called to other important duties at Boston Col- 
lege. During the three years of his rectorship Father Whitney 
had endeared himself to students, alumni and all other persons 
under him or with whom he became in any way associated. His 
term of office was brief in comparison with the period of incum- 
bency of some of his predecossors, but during his time the college 
witnessed many weleome improvements which were directly the 
result of his personal interest in the grand old institution of which 
he was the honored head; but best of all the retiring rector was 
respected by every one with whom he came in contact, and he was 
partieularly loved by the students to whom he gave so much in 
return for their affection. 

Rev. John Dunning Whitney, S. J., was born at Nantucket, 
Massachusetts, July 19, 1850, a son of Thomas G. and Esther A. 
(Dunning) Whitney. He was a pupil at the Nantucket high school, 
afterward a student at Stonyhurst College, England, and gradu- 
ated at Milltown Park, Dublin, Ireland. He had become a convert 
to the Catholie faith in 1870 and soon afterward entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus. He subsequently made his novitiate and courses 
in philosophy and theology, and was ordained priest. He was a 
teacher and professor in various Jesuit colleges and president of 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama, prior to his appointment 
to the presidency of Georgetown University. 

But, if one greatly esteemed head of the college was called 
away to new fields of Christian and educational endeavor, so an- 
other of like character was selected to take the vacant office; and 
he who was called to fill Father Whitney's place at this time hap- 
pened to be an old friend of Georgetown, having been connected 
with the college in various capacities from 1889 to 1899, with the 
exception of a single year, and for a long time in earlier years. 

Rev. Jerome Daugherty, S. J., who sueceeded Father Whitney 
in July, 1901, took up the duties of his office just where his prede- 
cessor had laid them aside, and in the eourse of the next year he 
fully established the new curriculum which Father Whitney had 
labored hard to introduce; and his general policy was a continua- 
tion of that of the former president, with a kind and liberal spirit 
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in everything he undertook, careful attention to every detail of 
college management, generous consideration for every comfort and 
enjoyment of the students within reasonable bounds without re- 
laxing one whit of the requirements of discipline and attention 
to studies; and it therefore happened that Father Daugherty was 
one of the most loved of the college presidents throughout the en- 
tire succession of a hundred years. 

Naturally the accession of a new president occasioned changes 
in the teaching force with which he was surrounded. Rev. James 
P. Fagan, former prefect of studies, was transferred to St. Francis 
Xavier's College, New York City, and the duties of his position 
were assumed by Father John A. Conway, who also was vice- 
president of the college and secretary of the faculty. Rev. Ed- 
ward L. MeTammany, former treasurer and professor of trigo- 
nometry, was sent to Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., and 
was succeeded at Georgetown by Rev. Father Clement S. Lan- 
easter. Rev. Henry C. Semple, former professor of English soph- 
omore, was assigned to St. Aloysius church, Washington, and his 
professorship was taken by Rev. Father Patrick Quill. Rev. Ter- 
rence J. Shealy, professor of junior, was transferred to Florissant, 
Missouri. 

The solemn high mass which always precedes the opening of 
the college classes for the year was celebrated on September 19, 
in Dahlgren chapel, and on the following day the new rector spoke 
a few words of welcome to the students in Gaston hall, after 
which the work of the year was immediately begun. One of the 
first duties which devolved on him was that of attending the for- 
mal opening of the new dental department of the university, and 
thus was taken another step in the advancement of the greater 
institution, another stride forward in the realization of the uni- 
versity ideal. 

‘On October 2 the Rev. René I. Holaind, S. J., celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his entrance into the society. The event 
was fittingly observed at the college, especially by the students 
of the graduate school, with all of whom he was closely associated. 
On their part the students gave Father Holaind a slight testi- 
monial of their regard in the adoption of this resolution: 


** Resolved, that we, the members of the graduate school, who 
in daily communication with him in the class rooms have been 
inspired by his words and example of true Christian virtue as 
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man's dearest and most elevating attribute, do extend to him our 
sincere congratulations on this, a day of extreme joy in his life 
of abnegation as a priest of God and a religious of the Society 
of Jesus.’’ 


Early in the month of October a mass meeting of students 
was held in Gaston hall for the purpose of discussing the subject 
of athletics for the coming year. The object of the meeting was 
stated by Mr. Lynch, president of the athletic association, after 
whieh he introdueed Mr. O'Donnell, manager of football, who 
made a strong appeal to the students to rally round the football 
standard and not be discouraged by defeat. Mr. Thompson, the 
graduate manager, also addressed the meeting and laid before 
those present the condition of the association, its needs and re- 
sources. Father Стуоп, faculty director of athletics, was greeted 
with a storm of applause as he went on the platform. In his re- 
marks he thanked the boys for their hearty support in the past 
and urged them to be staunch and brave as ever whether the col- 
legc teams should win or lose. He spoke of past vietories and 
mentioned with some pride the names of Duffy, Holland and Min- 
ahan. The result of the meeting was a general revival of interest in 
athleties, and in the games which followed in the fall and the next 
spring the teams gave good account of themselves. The result of 
the football game with Virginia was ample compensation for all the 
efforts of the association and the students in its behalf; and while 
there were poems written about ‘‘the men behind the line"! there 
was plenty of material in reserve for an ode in praise of ‘‘the men 
who stood on the sidelines’’ on that day. 

On November 4, 1901, Gaston Alumni Memorial hall was 
formally opened with an entertainment which was of a musieal 
character and in which the marine band took a prominent part. 
On March 5, 1902, the university lecture course was begun in Gas- 
ton hall. The first lecturer in the course was Eugene D. F. Brady, 
and his subject, **Joan of Are," was finely illustrated with steri- 
opticon views. The second lecture was given one week later, by 
Mr. Thomas P. Connery, whose subject was ‘‘Sitting on Bay- 
onets." "The third leeture, given March 19, was on the subject, 
“Birds about the College," and was given before an appreciative 
audience by Mr. Sylvester D. Judd. 

The closing weeks of the scholastic year were marked by 
unusual activity in the social life of the college and there was 
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hardly a week during the time in which Gaston hall was not the 
scene of some important function or some entertainment interest- 
ing to the students, but in this place an account cannot be given 
these gatherings, although each had its special object and gener- 
ally was in some way assoeiated with the more important work 
of the classes and therefore tended to beneficial results to the stu- 
- dents and the college. 

The exercises of the eighty-fifth annual commencement were 
held in Gaston hall on Thursday, June 19, 1902. More than a 
thousand persons were gathered in this beautiful assembly hall. 
Among them were many graduates who now were members of the 
Society of Alumni; and they came from all parts of the country, 
distinguished statesmen and churchmen, to congratulate the young 
bachelors upon the completion of their course and to welcome 
them into the broader life for which they were preparing them- 
selves. Besides the twenty young men who received the degree 
of A. B. and the eight post-graduate students upon whom the de- 
gree of A. M. was conferred, President Daugherty also conferred 
three honorary degrees of LL. D. 

On the platform sat many guests of the college and among 
them Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese ambassador, who seemed to find 
especial delight in the exercises of a Georgetown commencement ; 
Elihu Root, then secretary of war in Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet; Mr. 
Payne, the postmaster general, and Senor Concha, the Colombian 
minister. 

The orations, except that of. the valedictorian, were all on the 
subject of ‘‘ Foundations of Liberty.’’ The bachelor's oration on 
the ‘‘Foundation of Human Liberty" was delivered by Francis 
Thomas Kanaley of New York; the master’s, ‘‘Foundation of 
American Liberty," by Tisdale Joseph Touart of Alabama, and 
the oration on the ‘‘Foundation of British Liberty’’ was given by 
George Conrad Reid of the District of Columbia. The valedictory 
address was made by George Austin Quinlan of Texas. 

After the valedictory Secretary Root made an address to the 
graduates, and urged them to take part in the affairs of the ad- 
ministration of government. ‘‘ Young men educated as you have 
been in this historic university and given the learning that you 
have enjoyed should acquaint themselves with what it means to 
carry on the government. You should acquire practical rather 

than theoretical knowledge of the politics of this nation."' 
— “Patriotism and service of country do not belong to any partic- 
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ular ealling or profession; they are demanded by manhood, and 
no man is excused from them."' 

President Daugherty announced the award of prizes as fol- 
lows: 

In the graduate school the college prize of $75 for the highest 
average in the course was awarded to Hugh Joseph Fegan, A. B., 
of Maryland, the cash prize of $25 for the second highest average 
to William Randall Owings, A. B., of Maryland, and the cash prize 
of $25 for the best student in biology to P. B. Johnson of Wash- 
ington. 

In the senior class the medal for rational philosophy (given 
in memory of Rev. William F. Clark, S. J.), was awarded to Daniel 
Joseph Devlin of Louisiana, the MeGrath medal for physies to 
George Conrad Reid of the District of Columbia, and the Kidwell 
medal for mechanics to William Henry Byrnes of Louisiana. 

Among the prizes open for general competition the christian 
doctrine medal was won by Knox Scull of Arkansas, the gold 
medal for elocution by Charles Vincent Moran of the District of 
Columbia and the Father Murphy medal for the best metrical 
translation of three odes of Horace by Hall Stoner Lusk of the 
District of Columbia. The Dahlgren medal for calculus was not 
awarded. 


CHAPTER X. 
1902—1907. 


The academie year 1902-03 opened in the undergraduate 
elasses on Wednesday, September 10, 1902, with an attendance of 
92 students, and the graduate school of the course was resumed on 
Wednesday, Oetober 1, with 10 students enrolled. In this year the 
post-graduates were unusually fortunate in their professors. 
Father Holaind had the class in ethies and politieal economy, and 
by his geniality and wit those usually dry subjects were made in- 
teresting and pleasant. Then there was Father Welsh, who had 
the class in history, and Father Quill, famed for expounding the 
beauties of the mother tongue, and Father Shandelle, the rev- 
erend dean, whose province was to demonstrate how to manipulate 
the English dietionaries and the vast encyclopedias so as to reach 
the treasures hidden in our libraries. As usual Father Devitt 
taught metaphysies. 

In the undergraduate department there were several changes 
in the faeulty. Father Cryan, former prefect of studies, was suc- 
ceeded by Father John C. Hart. Father Mullan was sent to 
Woodstock and his place at Georgetown was acceptably taken by 
Father Lawrence Kavanaugh. Mr. John B. Creedon, who taught 
sophomore during. the previous year, was succeeded bv Rev. 
Father James Kelly, and Father Forstall, the former teacher of 
chemistry, was replaced by Rev. Father George H. Fargis, for- 
merly at the college in the nineties. Mr. John W. Coveney, one of 
last year’s teachers in the preparatory department, was succeeded 
by Mr. James A. Taaffe. The other new members of the faculty 
were Mr. H. Augustin Gaynor, S. J., a Georgetown graduate, 
teacher of special classics and German; Mr. Henry A. Leary, 
teacher of mathematics and French; Mr. Daniel P. Crowley and 
Mr. Phihp J. Debold, teachers of mathematics. | 

The year was begun with high mass in the chapel, Father 
Daugherty acting as celebrant, Father Fargis as deacon, Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Farrell, S. J., as sub-deacon, and Mr. John C. Geale, S. J., 
as master of ceremonies. 'The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Father Quill. 

There was an unusual display of activity in all departments 
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of the college from the opening day in September to the holiday 
recess, and afterward until the end of the academic year. It was 
the aim of the faculty to have all of the matter prescribed in the 
catalogue finished before the short vacation, and the somewhat 
severe course of studies caused by an advance made in the curric- 
ulum tended to decrease the social features which characterized 
the less serious side of college life. 

Early in the season the managers of football found an abund- 
ance of material from which to select a really strong eleven, but 





The Hirst Library. 


for some reason, probably the difficult course of study, some of the 
strongest of the boys failed to take much interest in the sport, 
hence the season passed without adding many new laurels to the 
Georgetown standard. The Dramatie club began its work quite 
early and soon after the holiday recess gave an excellent produc- 
tion of Sheridan’s comedy ‘‘The Rivals." The performance took 
place in the Columbia theatre and was given under the supervision 
of Mr. James A. Taaffe. 

The formal dedication of the Hirst library and reading room 
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took place in the evening of December 18, 1902, and the attractive 
hall in the southern wing of the college building was well filled by 
the faculty and students, who gathered there in appreciation of the 
gift and in honor of the donor. Ап excellent programme was car- 
ried out for the occasion and Mr. Hirst himself made a very pleas- 
ant address, which was responded to by Father Daugherty. In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Hirst said: ‘‘Forty-two years ago I 
entered this college; thirty-eight years ago I left it, and the verdict 
of those thirty-eight years proves to me that education from the 
hands of the Jesuit fathers is a priceless legacy, a jewel that will 
shine with increasing brilliancy in the years that are to come. The 
thanks are not due to me, but to Almighty God, who in His good- 
ness and merey has enabled me to make vou the gift.”’ 

The eighty-sixth commencement of the college was held in Gas- 
ton hall on Wednesday, June 10, 1903, in conjunction with the 
graduating exercises of the medical and dental departments of the 
university. An assemblage of several hundred persons was pres- 
ent at this function, which originally was arranged to be held on 
the college campus, but on account of rain it was carried out in 
the beautiful alumni hall. On the large platform with the college 
faculty sat the faculties of the medical and dental schools, the 
classes, and a number of invited guests, some of whom were to re- 
- ceive honors on that day from appreciative old Georgetown. 

The exercises opened with the doctor's oration, delivered by 
George Moore Brady of Maryland, whose subject was ‘‘The Mod- 
ern University." "The master's oration was delivered by Joseph 
Arthur Lennon of Massachusetts, whose theme was ‘‘The Mediae- 
val University." The valedictory was given by William Henry 
Byrnes of Louisiana. The degrees were conferred by Father 
Daugherty : the degree of A. B. on the thirteen graduates compris- 
ing the class of ’03, three degrees of A. M. in course and three of 
Ph. D. in course, and two honorary degrees of LL. D. The con- 
cluding address was delivered by Dr. Ernest Laplace of Phila- 
delphia, after which Father Daugherty announced the prize awards 
as follows: 

The college prize of $75 for the highest average in the courses 
of the graduate school was awarded to Edward John Fegan, A. B., 
of Massachusetts, the cash prize of $25 for the second highest 
average to Joseph Arthur Lennon, A. B., of Massachusetts, and 
the eash prize of $25 to the best student in biology to Sylvester 
Broezel Eagan of New York. 
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In the undergraduate departments the senior class medal for 
rational philosophy was won by William Henry Byrnes, Jr., of 
Louisiana, and the junior class medal (awarded in memory of 
Francis X. O’Brien of the class of 1900) was won by Hall Stoner 
Lusk of the District of Columbia. 

In the general prize awards the christian doctrine medal was 
taken by Hall Stoner Lusk, the Dixon elocution medal (founded 
by Mrs. William Wirt Dixon in memory of her son, William Wirt 
Dixon, Jr., of the class of '98) by Don Carlos Ellis of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Father Murphy medal for the best 
metrical translation of three odes of Horace, by Gerald Maurice 
Egan of the District of Columbia. 

The boating season of 1903 was an encouraging one® for 
aquatics at Georgetown. As has already been narrated boating 
was revived at Georgetown in 1890-’91, and for several years the 
college competed with local crews on the Potomac, and with the 
naval cadets at Annapolis. In 1900 Georgetown sent her crew 
to the Hudson for the first time to compete in the intercollegiate 
regatta at Poughkeepsie, and from that time to the present has 
been ably represented there every year. 

On May 23, 1903, the first and second crews representing 
Georgetown went to Annapolis, and rowed against the first and 
second cadet crews. The four crews rowed the two mile race to- 
gether, the Georgetown crews finishing first and second, in 11 
minutes, 2 seconds, and 11 minutes, 5 seconds, respectively; and 
the navy crews finished third and fourth, in 11 minutes, 6 seconds 
and 11 minutes, 17 seconds, respectively. 

At the Poughkeepsie regatta in June the college ’varsity crew, 
although it did not win, covered itself with glory by being a close 
second to Cornell in the fastest race ever rowed on the Hudson. 

The crew was constituted as follows: bow, Seth Shepard, Jr., 
04; No. 2, Wm. Н. Graham, ’05; No. 3, James H. Teeven, '06; No. 
4, Reynolds Hayden, 705; No. 5, Murray A. Russell, '03; No. 6, 
Joseph J. Curran, '05; No. 7, Vincent A. Bremner, ’03; stroke, A. 
Lawrence, '04; coxswain, J. N. Shriver, '06; professional coach, 
Patrick A. Dempsey. The average age of the crew was 20, the 
average height 6 feet and 3% of an inch, and the average weight 
15814, pounds. 

Cornell finished first in the record time of 18 minutes, 57 
seconds, with Georgetown a close second. 

For the academic year 1903-04 the undergraduate department 
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opened Wednesday, September 9, and the graduate school, the 
school of medicine, the law school and the dental department on 
October 1. For some reason the attendance in the arts and sci- 
ences department was less than it had been in almost any year 
since the civil war, the rolls showing only 7 students in the grad- 
uate school and 92 in the college proper. Of the latter there were 
32 seniors, 15 juniors, 23 sophomores and 22 freshmen. In former 
years the opening religious service had been held at the beginning 
of the year, but now it was deferred until Sunday, October 11, that 
all of the departments of the university might take part. 

The opening day found many changes in the faculty, and with 
Rev. Father W. G. Read Mullan, former president of Boston Col- 
lege, and a former professor at Georgetown, now made vice-pres- 
ident of Georgetown, secretary of the faculty and prefect of 
studies, succeeding Rev. Father John Conway, who had filled that 
office during the preceding two years. But Father Conway was 
not lost to the college, for he became professor of metaphysics and 
ethies in place of Rev. Father Timothy O'Leary, who had gone to 
Holy Cross College at Worcester. Rev. Father John C. Hart, 
former prefect of discipline, was sent to St. Joseph's College in 
Philadelphia, and was replaced here by Rev. Charles N. Raley, who 
was well known to Georgetown students a few years before. 
Father Cavanaugh, who taught junior during the last year, was 
succeeded by Rev. William J. Ennis, another old Georgetown 
teacher, and Mr. Edward T. Farrell, former professor of fresh- 
man was succeeded by Mr. James J. Farlin. Mr. Farrell also held 
the positions of librarian of the Hirst library and faculty director 
of athletics; in the former position he was succeeded by Mr. Gay- 
nor, and in the latter by Father Raley. 

Once again the subject of athletics claimed a fair share of 
attention at the college and in university circles and in this year 
the determined spirit among the students had its inspiration in 
the remarkably good showing of the 'varsity crew in the intercol- 
legiate regatta at Poughkeepsie in June, where the hastily or- 
ganized Georgetown eight, six of which were ‘‘scrubs,’’ finished 
second, and defeated some of the strongest and heaviest crews 
on the river in the 'varsity contest, among them Columbia, Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania and Syracuse, each representing the ‘‘pick’’ 
from among thousands of students, while Georgetown had to 
choose from less than six hundred. 

One of the good results of the Georgetown crew’s good show- 
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ing on the Hudson was a general and healthful revival of interest 
in aquatics, and preparations were made soon afterward for an 
interclass and interschool regatta on the Potomae during the first 
week in November, under the auspices of the boat club. It was 
also resolved, as the outcome of this success, that in future boat- 
ing should have a larger place in the university life than ever be- 
fore; but in order to aceomplish anything like substantial results 
the boat club must have sufficient means with which to build up 
its navy. To this end, therefore, the managers of the elub sent out 
a circular letter to its warm friends of the alumni, recounting the 
victory over the Annapolis naval crew in Мау and the still greater 
achievement at Poughkeepsie in June, and asking financial aid. 
In representing its ease to the alumni the club said: “То 
abandon aquaties would in our opinion be a decided step back- 
ward and result in the loss of a large number of students. Your 
attention is invited to the pleasing fact that our student body is 
nearly one-third larger this year than for several years past, and 
it is admitted that the inerease is in a large measure due to the 
advertisement the university has received through boating, and the 
desire of voung men to attend a university which is keeping 
abreast with the times. It is conceded on all sides that the rector 
and faculty are entitled to our highest praise and con:mendation 
for having defrayed the entire cost of our boating last year; and 
we all agree that their decision to render little or no further finan- 
cial aid is but fair and just, in view of the fact that Georgetown's 
revenue is inadequate to warrant it; and further, that at other 
eolleges and universities boating, from which there is and ean be 
no revenue, is supported entirely by their alumni, student body 
and friends. "The eost of boating for the season of 1903-4 will be 
about $5,000, of which amount $2,500 has already been raised, and 
I earnestly appeal to vou in the name of our student body and 
for the good of Georgetown University to aid us in raising the 
above amount," ete. SE 
A generous contribution was the answer to this appeal and 
the prospects for aquatics in the future were most encouraging. 
Besides the fund created by alumni gifts, Mr. Claude R. Zappone, 
a loyal alumnus, director of aquatics, and the best friend of boat- 
ing Georgetown has ever had, arranged and successfully conducted 
a concert in Gaston hall for the benefit of the boat elub, and thereby 
added a neat sum to the treasury. From this time Georgetown 
has continued to be represented in the regattas at Poughkeepsie, 
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and while the crew never has crossed the finish line in front of all 
competitors, the true Georgetown spirit has always been shown 
and the erew must be taken into consideration before the ques- 
tion of victory is finally settled. 

In the early part of December the sophomore crew reaped 
the fruits of victory in the elass races in a splendid entertainment 
and dinner in recognition of the event, in the banquet hall of Hotel . 
Carrollton, Baltimore. Among those present were Father Daugh- 
erty, Father Raley, director of athletics; Claude R. Zappone, direc- 
tor of aquatics; Seth Shepard, manager of the ’varsity crew; Mr. 
Gelpi, assistant manager, Captain Bremner, Mr. Hanigan, mana- 
ger of the sophomore crew, and the victorious crew of course to 
its full number. Captain Linahan was.the first speaker after the 
tables had been cleared and he spoke more of the future hopes of 
the club than of past victories. Among the other speakers were 
Mr. Zappone, Captain Bremner, Manager Hanigan, Mr. Shepard, 
Mr. Homer and Father Raley, the latter making the principal ad- 
dress of the evening. Mr. N. S. Hill, who gave the banquet, also 
made a brief and very pleasant address. 

In this year the class of '04 decided to issue a college annual 
—‘‘Hodge Podge’’—thus following the example of the class of 
01, with which the publication originated and the example of 
which was followed by the class of '02. The class of ’03 for some 
reason failed to issue an edition of this interesting contribution to 
the university literature. 

However, it was not all play which engaged the attention of 
the student mind during the fall months, and progress was shown 
in each of the college departments during the weeks preceding the 
holiday recess. Many of the boys returned to their homes to en- 
joy the brief vaeation, while others remained at the college and 
gave themselves to the profitable pleasures of study and recreation 
combined. After classes had been resumed in January it was 
nearly all hard, earnest work throughout the remaining weeks of 
the winter, with more than ordinary attention to society affairs 
and debates in contemplation of the prizes to be awarded at next 
commencement. In sodality circles much interest was aroused by 
the preparations for a fitting observanee of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the restoration of the Society of Jesus, and the golden 
jubilee of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
which was appointed to be celebrated in December, 1904. The 
Philodemic debate for the Merrick medal was held March 16, and 
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about that time more than passing interest was created on ac- 
count of the proposed publie debate in which the Philodemic So- 
ciety of Georgetown and the Philolexian Society of Columbian 
University were to be the contestants. Owing to some delay in 
settling the preliminary arrangements the faculty withdrew its 
permission for the Philodemie Society to take part in the debate 
and of course the event did not take place. 

The month of May furnished its usual allotment of repetitions 
and examinations, all of which told in calculating the averages and 
hence gave the students much concern and more earnest work in 
preparation. The commencement day was anticipated with more 
than ordinary pleasure, for word had gone out to the alumni that 
the event was to be celebrated with considerable formality through- 
out an entire week, and for the first time in her history old alma 
mater would bestow all of her university laurels from the same 
platform, on the campus in front of the great Healy building. 

It was here that the graduating exercises of the college were 
held on Thursday, June 9, 1904. A vast audience was in attend- 
ance and found comfortable seats on the lawn under the large 
shade trees. The stage had been built between the two entrances 
to the college building, and over it an awning was stretched, flags 
and bunting covered the frame work and from every available 
part of the building behind the platform hung the stars and stripes. 

Father Daugherty presided over the exercises, and with him 
on the platform were the faculty, many guests, the class of '04 and 
the gentlemen who were to be made the recipients of still higher 
college honors. The subject of all the discourses was ‘‘Civie 
Duties." The master’s oration by Isaac Stewart George, A. B., 
of Maryland, was on ‘‘The Citizen." Next came the bachelor’s 
oration by Hall Stoner Lusk of the District of Columbia, on ‘Тһе 
Ruler,"' and after him the valedietory by Joseph ш Miller 
of Illinois, whose subject was ‘‘The Statesman."' 

The degrees were conferred by Father Daugherty, who ad- 
dressed the class briefly and in words of commendation. In the 
class of '04 were thirty members who received the degree of A. B., 
and besides these four degrees of A. M. in course and one of Ph. D. 
in course, and two degrees of LL. D. were conferred by the presi- 
dent. 

Judge Charles A. DeCourey of Massachusetts delivered the 
address to the graduates, directing his remarks chiefly to the civil, 
political and social problems of the day in this country, holding 
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his argument in line with the subjeets of the several orations 
which had just been delivered. After he had finished President 
Daugherty announced the prize winners of the year. 

In the graduate school the college prize of $75 for the high- 
est average in all the courses of the school was awarded to Isaac 
Stewart George of Maryland, the prize of $25 for the second high- 
est average to Joseph William Seitz of New York, and the prize 
of $25 for the best student in biology to Henry Robert Hermesch 
of Indiana. 

In the senior class the medal for rational philosophy was 
awarded to Don Carlos Ellis of the Distriet of Columbia, and in 
the junior class the O'Brien gold medal was taken by Robert 
Joseph Pendergast of New York. The christian doctrine medal 
was won by Harlow Francis Pease of Wisconsin, the Dixon medal 
for elocution by Albert Briscoe Ridgway of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Father Murphy medal for the best metrical trans- 
lation of three odes of Horace by Francis Paul Sullivan of the 
District of Columbia; the Dahlgren medal for calculus was not 
awarded. 

For the session of 1904-05, which began in the undergraduate 
department on September 14, 1904, and in the graduate school on 
October 1, the total student attendance was 98, and of the number 
there were 14 post-graduates, 17 seniors, 17 juniors, 15 sophomores 
and 35 freshmen. Comparatively the number was small—too 
small in fact—but there was encouragement in the increase in the . 
freshman elass, whieh gave promise of a still larger attendance 
during the next year. Father Daugherty, one of the most popular 
of the later presidents, retained his office, although its exactions 
had made inroads on his health and ultimately made it prudent for 
him to retire from office, much to the regret of present and subse- 
quent students in all of the university departments. 

In the faculty several changes were made and in noting them 
the College Journal says: ‘€ Sometime in the summer, after 
being deemed fully fit from his eourse at Georgetown, our former 
prefect of discipline; Father Raley, left for Jamaica, a mission of 
this Jesuit province. His office is now presided over by Father 
Mulligan, late of St. Andrew’s-on-the-Hudson, Poughkeepsie. In 
the senior class Father Conway still holds sway, assisted by Father 
Judge as professor of psychology and history of philosophy, and 
Father Roache as professor of Latin. We regret to note the loss 
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of Father Ennis, professor of last year's junior class, whose fine 
qualities as a preacher made it expedient that he be placed in 
connection with church work. Father Ennis is now in Boston 
College and his place has been turned over to Father Macksey, 
from Woodstock. Father Kelly continues to look after the soph- 
omores, while the freshman desk, vacant, owing to Mr. Carlin’s de- 
parture to his studies, is under charge of Father Cunningham.’’ 

Through the same medium also it is learned that the return 
of the students was soon afterward followed by a revival of 
athletie topies, with the reorganization of football elevens and 
much discussion of last season's baseball games and the defeat 
of the crew at the regatta on the Hudson. But the famous George- 
town spirit reasserted itself and preparations were at once made 
for the next races, and the boys were resolved that the honor of 
the blue and gray should be retrieved. "The material was here 
with which to build a strong crew and the duty of shaping it was 
charged upon Coach Dempsey. 

While nearly all of the students took an aetive interest in 
athleties they did not for a moment overlook the more important 
duties which had called them back to the college, for after the cele- 
bration of the mass in the chapel and the usual words of welcome 
and admonition from the president in Gaston hall, the real work 
of the year was begun. Much interest, however, centered in the 
approaching celebration of the sodality, which was planned for 
the month of December—the ‘‘Month of Mary." Although the 
event was the particular funetion of the sodality and those of the 
other students who were of a pious mind the whole university 
body joined in the movement to make it a complete success. 

In the meantime the routine of college life was observed with . 
the usual indulgences. One of these was an entertainment some- 
what out of the ordinary and more interesting on that account: a 
lecture on ‘‘Hamlet’s Madness, Mystery and Weakness of Charac- 
ter," delivered in Gaston hall on October 27 by Mr. James Young, 
the celebrated actor who then, was playing Florizel in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘Winter Tale.’’ In point of literary merit and dramatic 
effect the lecture was a success and thoroughly deserved the close 
attention and hearty applause given it. Twice after this the stu- 
dents were given like literary treats through the enterprise of the 
Philodemie Society; first when Mr. Sidney Woollett spoke the 
whole of Longfellow's ‘‘Hiawatha’’ and later when he recited 
nearly all of Shakespeare's ‘‘Merchant of Venice." Still other 
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leetures were appointed for the next year, the speakers selected 
being Mr. Woollett, General Adolphus Greeley and Charles J. 
Bonaparte. 

At last the day of the long looked for celebration of the Im- 
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maeulate Coneeption eame and for one full day—December 8—the 
eollege and all its surroundings were given under the sway of 
the senior sodality. All the exercises of the feast were elaborately 
planned and it was a day to be set down as one of the great days 
in the history of the college. Its events, however, are so fully nar- 
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rated in another chapter that an extended aecount of them in this 
place is not necessary. 

While events in college life were making their wonted course 
toward the end of the academic year a great change was being 
wrought in the physieal eondition of one of the auxiliary struc- 
tures of the main building. In the sununer of 1904 laborers were 
set at the work of tearing down the old first Georgetown College 
building, the grand, historic edifice which had been erected a hun- 
dred and sixteen years before and which had done naught but good 
throughout more than one full eentury and parts of two others; 
but in the mareh of time and the modern demand for newer and 
better college buildings it was seen fit to remove the ancient land- 
mark and replace it with one of modern construction, with modern 
appointments and more attractive to the eye than its predecessor. 
The poignant regret of many of the alumni at the demolition of 
the old building was somewhat lessened by the knowledge that its 
eondition had become dangerous. 

And all of this new work was done by a new benefactor, and 
thus another name was added to that honored Georgetown roll. 
With the completion of the Healy building the old ‘‘academy,’’ 
then known as the old south building, lost much of its usefulness 
and was afterward put to various uses in carrying out the plans 
of the college corporation and the faculty. At length it became 
necessary to remove it from among the college group, because of 
its condition, and in order that the students might have a larger 
and more elaborately appointed dining room, and that choice 
rooms might be provided for those who could afford the additional 
eost of living outside of the dormitories. Therefore, in the sum- 
mer of 1904 the old first college building was removed and in its 
place was erected the new south building—The Ida M. Ryan Hall 
—which was ready for occupancy in February, 1905. This build- 
ing is the splendid gift of Mrs. Thomas Е. Ryan of New York and 
Washington. The first floor is oceupied by the kitchen and bakery, 
the second floor by the students’ dining room, and the remaining 
three floors are given up to living rooms for students. 

A new departure in athletics was inaugurated at Georgetown 
in the early part of 1905 in the adoption of a constitution by the 
Georgetown University Athletic Association and the establishment 
of all athletic sports within reach of the association on a firm basis. 
The object of the association was and is to advocate and encourage 
all branches of athletics, and membership is open to any student 
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of the departments of arts, medicine, law and dentistry, subject to 
prescribed requirements and regulations. The officers consist of a 
president, secretary, treasurer, managers of football, baseball, field 
and track teams, the boating crew and of tennis. The officers, with 
the faculty director of athletics, constitute the executive commit- 
tee of the association. 

The formal organization of the athletic association at this 
time had a peculiar significance and was the outgrowth of a policy 
adopted by the college directors of turning over the entire athletic 
system of the university into the control of a sapable student man- 
agement. Ап athletic association had keen in existence for a 
number of vears, long known as the Yard / ssociation, and to a 
considerable extent all athletic sports had been under its direction; 
but not entirely so, for in some respects there was a tendency 
toward independent action, which had the effect of weakening the 
true value of the association as a faetor in university athleties. 
For several years too, the Society of Alumni had given both moral 
and financial support to the efforts of the association, and with 
each succeeding year the society found itself becoming more and 
more a part of the life of the association, even while the directors 
of the college were bearing a considerable share of the expenses 
of athletics. But now, when the college was about to unburden 
itself of responsibility it became necessary that the association 
take to itself a more substantial character, if in place of the college 
the Society of Alumni could be expected to shoulder the burden 
of expense in maintaining a department of athleties in the uni- 
versity. 

The adoption of a constitution bv the association was the first 
important step in the direction of closer alliance with the Society 
of Alumni, and that action was soon afterward followed by circu- 
lar letters sent out to the alumni in the name of the college and 
bearing the signature of its president, although in fact they were 
prepared by his successor in office, then a faculty member in the 
capacity of minister and prefect of health. 

The letters declared in plain terms that thereafter the faculty 
direetor of athleties would have no further direct relations with 
the members of the various teams and that his duties would be to 
deal direetly with the officers of the athletie association ; that in no 
ease would board and lodging at the college or a monetary consid- 
eration be given in exchange for athletic, musical, clerical or tuto- 
rial service, and that regardless of whatever other colleges might 
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do Georgetown would provide board and lodging only to those 
bona fide students who paid for the same according to the terms 
set down in the university catalogue. 

“In this way," says one of the letters referred to, ‘‘ George- 
town will be kept clear from that professional taint which accord- 
ing to reeent publications is more or less rife in many of our 
schools and colleges. We feel sure that you will unite with us in 
our earnest endeavor to keep far from Georgetown any commereial 
aspect in our college athletic sports and to have our teams com- 
posed of bona fide students who come to Georgetown primarily to 
acquire its intellectual training and engage in sport solely for 
sport's sake, to relax the mind and improve the body and to fit 
both alike for more strenuous and prolonged effort." 

A few extraets from one of the letters bearing on the same 
subjeet will be interesting in this connection: ‘‘For the past ten 
or fifteen vears during which Georgetown athletics have attained 
their present importance we have shown a lively interest in fos- 
tering athletie sports, believing that they were of considerable im- 
portance in developing the physical and moral nature of the stu- 
dents. We have appointed a member of the faculty to manage the 
various athletie interests; we have assumed control of the athletie 
finances, receiving on deposit their athletic funds, disbursing the 
same to the various organizations, making good the deficits which 
have arisen from time to time, and providing at our own expense 
a training table for the members of the various teams. Аз а re- 
sult of this paternal and fostering care Georgetown athletics have 
attained a development comparing very favorably with the same 
in other universities and colleges. The time now seems opportune 
to leave the management of athletic affairs in the hands of the stu- 
dents of the university, in conformity with the practice of other 
American educational institutions. Accordingly, in future we shall 
exercise no financial control of athleties." . . . ‘‘We shall in- 
deed, as heretofore, appoint a faculty direetor of athleties, but 
his duty shall be solely to prevent abuses that may arise in the 
student conduct of athletic affairs." . . . “Аза result of our 
management heretofore the Georgetown field has been graded and 
properly adapted to athletie purposes; a suitable grandstand and 
bleachers have been provided; a goodly supply of shells, boats and 
other equipments has been procured; a valuable coaching launch 
has been acquired and indoor rowing machines have been installed. 
The cost of these improvements has been approximately $8,000, 
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On the other hand a debt to the university of about $4,000 has 
been eontraeted by the athletie association. We shall cancel this 
debt, convey to the athletie association the ownership of the above 
mentioned athletic equipments and grant the use of Georgetown 
field rent free for the athletie use of the university. 

«With this financial assistance we see no reason to doubt that 
Georgetown athleties will in future be placed on a sound financial 
footing. Experience has shown that with careful and economical 
management football, baseball and track athletics can be made self- 
supporting. The expenses of the crew have varied from $2,000 to 
$4,000 a year. For this the profits arising from the sale of sun- 
dries in the eollege bookstore, something like $1,000 a vear, will 
be available. This with a subscription of, say, $5 a year from each 
student would amply provide for the remaining expenses of the 
crew. А fund is being collected for the purchase of land for a 
boathouse, so that all that needs to be provided is the boathouse 
itself. We hope that the generosity of our alumni will be able to 
provide for this. Certainly the plucky and successful struggle 
made by the crew to advance Georgetown’s athletic prestige de- 
serves such support.”’ 

In the winter of 1905 a committee appointed by the Society of 
Alumni purchased and refitted at a cost of $3,000, subscribed by 
alumni, the floating houseboat built by the government, at a cost 
of $6,800, for the use of Professor Langley in experimenting with 
his flying machine. This structure after being made into an ideal 
boathouse, was towed to a landing above the aqueduct bridge at 
Georgetown near the college, and has since been occupied by the 
crews. In all that has since been done in Georgetown athletics the 
hand of the Society of Alumni has been plainly seen. Student con- 
tro] of athletics has proved a success, although the withdrawal of 
active college support was much regretted at the time the deter- 
mination of the faculty was made public. But with the students, 
and behind them, in athletics, has always stood the Society of 
Alumni, acting either as a body or through its members. 

The eighty-eighth annual commencement of the college was 
held on Thursday, June 15, 1905, on the lawn, beneath a spreading 
canopy of canvas, shaded by the great oaks, and enlivened by the 
music of the marine band. Father Daugherty was present, but 
Father William G. Read Mullan, vice-president, conducted the 
exercises and conferred the degrees. The doctor’s oration, ‘‘ Uni- 
formity in the Law,’’ was delivered by Joseph Leo McAleer, A. 
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M., of Pennsylvania; the master’s oration, ‘‘Socialism,’’ by Fran- 
cis Stanton Montgomery, A. B., of Nebraska; the bachelor’s ora- 
tion, ‘‘Christian Socialism,’’ by Robert Joseph Pendergast of New 
York; and the valedictory, ‘‘The Family of the State,’’ by Maurice 
Joseph Gelpi of Louisiana. Fourteen degrees of A. B., seven of 
А. M., one of В. S., one of Ph. L., and two of Ph. D., were con- 
ferred. The prize awards were announced as follows: 

The ‘graduate school prize of $75 for the highest average in 
the courses of the school was awarded to Alphonsus Richard Don- 
ahoe of Nova Scotia, the prize of $25 for the second highest aver- 
age to Frederick Carleton Aver of Iowa, who also won the prize 
of $25 for the best student in biology. 

In the senior elass the gold medal for rational philosophy 
(presented this year by Francis A. Cunningham, ’72) was taken by 
Maurice Joseph Gelpi of Louisiana. In the junior class the 
O'Brien gold medal was taken by IIarlow Francis Pease of Wis- 
eonsin, the MeGrath medal for physies by William Joseph Vlymen 
of New York, and the Kidwell medal for mechanies by Thomas 
Aloysius MeCann (sophomore) of New York. The christian doc- 
triue medal was won by Harry Thomas Hall of Washington, the 
Dixon medal for elocution by George Rex Frye of Washington, 
and the Father Murphy medal for the best metrical translation of 
three odes of Horace by Harlow Francis Pease of Wisconsin. 

With the close of the academic vear 1904-05 the incumbency 
of Father Daugherty in the high office of rector of the college and 
president of the university also was ended, and his successor was 
appointed. The period of his service was four vears—all too brief 
—for no father of the Society of Jesus who had preceded him in 
the president's chair was more highly esteemed than he and none 
ever received stronger evidences of student regard. This old 
and lasting affection was clearly manifested on the occasion of the 
alumni dinner on commencement day in June, 1907, when the 
alumni and the graduates, who knew him personally during his 
term at Georgetown, crowded about him, gave him their heartiest 
greetings, and their sincere congratulations on his restoration to 
health, and foreed from him a brief speech, although it was not 
on the program. 

Rev. Jerome Daugherty, S. J., was born in the city of Balti- 
more, Mareh 25, 1849, He was educated in St. Vincent's parish 
school, Baltimore, 1858-63, and afterward at Loyola College, Bal- 
timore, 1863-65. In 1865 he entered the Society of Jesus. He made 
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his divinity studies at Woodstock, Md., 1865-69, and in 1872 began 
teaching at Georgetown College. In 1880 he was ordained priest 
by Cardinal Gibbons, and for the next more than twenty years was 
teacher and professor, first at St. Francis Xavier's College, New 
York city, and afterward chiefly at Georgetown. In 1901 he be- 
came president of Georgetown University and served in that ca- 
paeity until the summer of 1905, when his successor was appointed. 
After a season of rest for the benefit of his health Father Daugh- 
erty was sent to Fordham College, New York. 





Rev. Jerome Daugherty, S. J., 
1901-1905. 


As president of Georgetown University Father Daugherty 
was sueceeded by Rev. David Hillhouse Buel, S. J., the present in- 
eunibent of that office. With his aceession there were several im- 
portant changes in the faculty and a few in the community house- 
hold at the college. 

The academic year 1905-06 opened in the undergraduate de- 
partment on Wednesday, September 13, 1905, and in the graduate 
school on Monday, October 1, following. In the former the total 
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student attendance was 81, and in the latter, 15. In the freshman 
class there were 27 students, in the sophomore, 26, in the junior, 11, 
and in the senior class, 17 students. The usual celebration of the 
solemn high mass preceded the formal opening, and afterwards the 
students assembled in Gaston hall to receive the preliminary in- 
struetions of the rector. 

Some of the more important faculty changes for the year were 
as follows: Father W. G. Read Mullan, the former vice-president 
and prefeet of studies, was sueceeded in the former eapacity by 
Father Samuel Cahill, and in the latter by Father Charles Mack. 
sey. Father Shandelle retained his professorship of the last year, 
but relinquished the office of dean of the graduate school, in which 
Father Devitt continued as professor of metaphysics and also as- 
sumed the additional duties of the new chair of colonial Maryland 
history, founded by the late Dr. E. Carroll Morgan. The chair of 
sociology and economies, which Father Holaind had previously 
filled, was assigned to Father John A. Conway. As professor of 
mathematies Father Hagen was succeeded by Father John T. Hed- 
rick, and as professor of physics Father Tondorf was succeeded 
by Father Alphonsus J. Donlon. Mr. Richard B. Lauterbach, S. 
J., former professor of chemistry, was succeeded by Mr. Michael 
J. Tully, S. J. Father Henry A. Judge was appointed professor 
of history of philosophy. Other than is here mentioned the mem- 
bers of the graduate school faculty retained their chairs as in the 
preceding year. 

In the undergraduate department Father Macksey became pre- 
fect of studies and secretary of the faculty; Father Devitt, chap- 
lain; Father Charles G. Lyons, prefect of discipline in place of 
Father Mulligan, and also lecturer on evidences of religion; Father 
Benediet Guldner, professor of special metaphysies instead of 
psyehology, natural theology and German, as in the last vear; 
Father Patriek J. Cormiean, professor of logie, general meta- 
physies, classics and English (junior year); Father Alphonsus J. 
Donlon, ’88, professor of physics, месһапісѕ and mathematies. In 
the last preceding year the undergraduate faculty in all capacities 
numbered thirty ; in the faculty of 1905-06 the number was redueed 
to twentv-five. 

The earlier months of the year were given to the earnest work 
of the study and class rooms, society matters, debates and occa- 
sional social gatherings, with the eustomary athletic sports. One 
of the most solemn events of the vear was the reception to mem- 
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bers of the sodality, held in the chapel on December 8. Father 
John A. Conway, director of the sodality, delivered the sermon and 
spoke of the dignity, honor and indulgences of the sodality. The 
solemn benediction followed, with the rector officiating. Father 
Donlon, deacon, and Mr. Lauterbach, sub-deacon. 

Before leaving college for the holiday recess the students had 
the pleasure of seeing ground broken for the new gymnasium, on 
the north of the Healy building and the western border of George- 
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town field. This was the beginning of the Ryan gymnasium, which 
was erected for the use of the students and particularly those who 
were members of the athletic association; and it was built through 
the liberality of Mrs. Ida M. Ryan, wife of Thomas F. Ryan of 
New York, a man of large means whose sons received their col- 
legiate training at Georgetown. The gymnasium was erected at 
a time when such an institution was in great need at Georgetown, 
for the old quarters were narrow in appointments and not suitable 
for free indoor exercises. The new gymnasium was ready for oc- 
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eupaney soon after the opening of the academic year in Septem- 
ber, 1906. 

The principal social event of the season was the New Year's 
reception in the Hirst library and reading room, given by the rector 
and faculty to the Washington alumni and a number of other 
invited guests. Besides a liberal attendance of alumni those pres- 
ent included а number of officers of the army and navy, heads of 
departments, the elergy, and many of the faculties of medicine, law 
and dentistry. During the later winter months the societies held 
iheir annual debates and oeeasional functions, but in general the 
vear appears to have witnessed a less number of festive events 
than any previous year in the last decade. The Washington alumni 
gave a reception to the new president of the university in Novem- 
ber, and a banquet in the spring. This had the effeet of bringing 
together the alumni of all of the university departments, among 
whom there has always existed perfect harmony, both in sentiment 
and action. But in the great student body of the university there 
appeared to he something lacking in the spirit of unity among its 
members. "The College Journal deseribes the situation in these 
words: 

“Every institution as it increases in size increases its num- 
ber of needs. Some are large and some are small. All admit that 
our university has her share and one of the most important is 
unity. We want co-operation. It is lacking, and it is among our 
departments today, a real erving need. We need it and every. 
means is valuable in proportion to the power it possesses of ac- 
eomplishing this end. The time has come when the students of 
the different sehools must give up what for some incomprehensible 
reason appears to be an estrangement. <A principle which bids а 
portion of a university to look upon another portion as a cult 
apart, an alien, and an interloper; that principle we hold is danger- 
ous to tlie progress and development of any institution. It is 
unanimity in spirit as well as unanimity in name which gives to 
university mates the power of making their alma mater an ideal 
one. This is what we need, and this is what we must have. That 
the alumni banquet was one step toward such an end no one ean 
doubt. Everything which has for its object the union of the dif- 
ferent members of the various departments, whether they be stu- 
dent or graduate, is a movement whieh must necessarily possess 
that power. We are glad that this banquet met with such success, 
because we do believe that we are just that much nearer to a long- 
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felt need, and also because its success gives us every hope that the 
one to be given by the university the night before commencement 
will meet with equal results.’’ 

The meeting of the Society of Alumni in June, to which the 
Journal article referred, was principally for the transaction of 
business affairs, but the subject of university spirit received due 
attention. Several interesting addresses were made and when the 
subject of athletics was under discussion after the formal meeting 
was adjourned, the alumni members raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion more than $500 to send the ’varsity crew to the intercollegiate 
races at Poughkeepsie, without which the crew could not have gone. 
The plea for finer college spirit and harmony in all schools of the 
university had been specially urged by the several rectors since 
Father Healy’s time, and particularly by Fathers Richards, Whit- 
ney and Daugherty, and with most beneficial results. 

The eighty-ninth annual commencement was held in Gaston 
hall on Thursday, June 14, 1906. A number of guests occupied 
seats on the platform, but the center of attraction for the students 
and the large audience was the familiar figure of President Roose- 
velt, who had been asked to confer the degrees in the name of the 
United States, to address the class of ’06, and to announce the 
prize winners. The master’s oration was on ‘‘The Suffrage,’’ and 
was given by Francis Martin Foy, A. B., of Pennsylvania; the 
bachelor’s oration, ‘Тһе Decline of the Suffrage,” by Joseph 
Henry Lawler of Connecticut; and the valedictory, ‘Тһе Assur- 
ance of Suffrage,’’ by Alston Cockrell of Florida. 

Besides the seventeen young graduates who received the de- 
gree of A. B., eight degrees in course of A. M. and four of Ph. D., 
and two honorary degrees of LL. D., were conferred by Mr. Roose- 
velt. His address to the class was very interesting, and his appear- 
ance on the platform and also as he arose to speak was a signal for 
a royal Georgetown greeting. He spoke briefly and in his usual 
earnest manner, making a strong plea for college athleties, and 
finished his remarks with these words: ‘‘If you have pluck and 
grit in you to count in sports, just as if you have the pluck and 
grit in you to eount in your studies, so in both eases it will help 
you to count in after life." . . . “When you come out into 
after life I ean sáy no more than to wish you to copy the motto 
of every boy who plays on a college eleven: ‘Don’t flinch, don’t 
foul, and hit the line hard.’ ”’ 

The college prize of $75 for the highest average in the courses 
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of the graduate school was awarded to Erwin Robert Effler of 
Ohio, and the prize of $25 for the seeond highest average to Vin- 
cent Dunn Hennessey of Wisconsin. 

The senior class gold medal for rational philosophy was taken 
bv William Joseph Vlyman of New York, and the junior class 
medal (O'Brien medal) was taken by Thomas A. MeCann of New 
York. 

The medal for christian doctrine was won by Francis Joseph 
Hartnett of Washington, the Dixon medal for elocution by Edward 
Joseph Crummey of New York, and the Father Murphy medal by 
Robert Hamilton Kelly of Texas. 

For the academie vear 1906-07 the college opened to the under- 
graduate and preparatory students on Wednesday, September 12, 
1906, and in the graduate sehool on Monday, October 1. In the lat- 
ter school the number of students entered for the advanced course 
was only 7, and the attendance in the undergraduate department 
was correspondingly small, the total number being 77, of which 
10 were seniors, 20 juniors, 23 sophomores and 24 freshmen, the 
smallest attendance for many years. The aggregate attendance 
in the preparatory school was 141. There was no satisfactory 
reason given for the marked decrease in attendance during the past 
few vears and particularly during the last two vears, and while 
perhaps not intended to have апу relation to the question of at- 
tendance an editorial in the College Journal pertinently asks: ‘‘Is 
our college curriculum all right?” Then the writer adds: ‘‘Some 
maintain that the present assortment of classical studies cannot be 
Improved upon, while others complain that it is deficient, that it 
does not accomplish the end in view, and that it is a loss if not a 
perversion of the student energy.” 

The more important changes in the faculty for the year may 
he noted as follows: Rev. Samuel Cahill, former vice-president 
and minister, was transferred to St. Franeis Xavier’s College, New 
York, there to hold the same office. Rev. Charles G. Lyons, prefect 
of discipline, an old and well beloved Georgetown teacher, was sent 
to St. Andrew's-on-Hudson. Rev. Benedict Guldner, former pro- 
fessor of metaphysics in the college and of medical ethies in the 
medical department, was sent to Fordham College to hold the chair 
of philosophy. Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman, former professor of 
ethies in the graduate school, was assigned to the staff of the 
'" Messenger." Rey. P. J. Cormiean, former professor of junior 
class, was sent to the same duties at Boston College. Rev. Al- 
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phonsus J. Donlon, a Georgetown graduate and old teacher, former 
professor of physics, was assigned to teach the same branch in 
Woodstock Seminary. Rev. William F. Cunningham, former pro- 
fessor of freshmen, was sent as a missionary to Jamaica. Rev. 
Juan Comellas, former teacher of Spanish, was assigned to the 
observatory at Manila, P. I. Mr. H. Augustus Gaynor, S. J., also 
a Georgetown graduate, teacher in the preparatory school and di- 
rector of the glee club during the last year, was transferred to Holy 
Cross, Worcester, and Mr. Charles G. Fenwick and Mr. Thomas J. 
Reilley, teachers formerly in the preparatory department, were 
sent to the same department at Fordham. Mr. Thomas À. Emmett 
and Mr. John J. Cassidy went to Woodstock to take up their theo- 
logical studies. 

The acquisitions to the faeulty were as follows: Rev. John J. 
Fleming, vice-president and minister; Rev. Joseph À. Mulry, pre- 
feet of discipline; Rev. A. P. Brosnan, professor of logie and 
metaphysies in the junior class; Rev. John O'Hara, professor of 
political economy; Rev. J. J. Neary, professor of junior classics; 
Rev. J. A. Moore, professor of classics in freshman; Rev. John C. 
Hart, professor of special Greek; Rev. Jose Coronas, professor 
of meteorology; Mr. Thomas Miley, professor of physics. 

There were few on the faculty roll of the college who could be 
ealled old Georgetown men. 

The opening day was observed with the usual ceremonies in 
the chapel and the reading of the class lists in Gaston hall by the 
prefect of studies. The Philodemie Society showed its activity 
early in the session and admitted nineteen new members, the 
eligible list being open to all the college classes. The society’s 
room had been much improved during the summer and the opinion 
was expressed that in point of ornamentation it was fully equal if 
not even superior to Gaston hall. In good season the other college 
societies completed their organization for the year and before the 
end of the first month all were well started in their work. Through- 
out the fall seasonable athletics received full attention and each 
team loss was retrieved by some substantial victory, so that at the 
end of the season of sports the athletic association had reason to 
congratulate its members on the general result. A New Year’s re- 
ception was held in the Hirst library and was attended by the 
entire faculties of the college, medical, law and dental departments, 
together with many distinguished officers of the army and navy. 

The athletic association of students was formally incorporated 
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under the laws of the District of Columbia, and formally received 
from the committee of the alumni society title to the boathouse. 

After the holiday recess the college opened on January . ~ 
repetitions, followed on January 14 by mid-year examinations.’ Un 
January 26 the first public exhibition of indoor sports ever held 
at Georgetown took place in the form of a tournament in Ryan 
gymnasium. The faculty was present, also a few invited guests, 
and on that evening very few of,the students were to be found 
in their rooms until after the event was over. About this time 
there had been some talk in certain quarters to the effect that 
unless more earnest interest was shown in the sport aquatics at 
Georgetown probably would be dropped; but notwithstanding the 
rumor a crew was organized, although at the outset only sixteen 
candidates presented themselves as the material from which to 
build up the college navy for the vear. 

‘‘Georgetown spirit will show,’’ says the College Journal in 
refuting the suggestion of dissolving the college crew; and further: 
“The ‘Tyro’ guardian of many a stalwart eight has found a watery 
grave, but Robert Collier, '96, our notable alumnus, arises to the 
occasion and presents a first-class motor boat." And again: 
**Speaking of support, did you ever stop to think how loyal our 
alumni are to 05? When we lost our elegant boathouse it was the 
alumni who procured a new one. When funds were low last June 
and the trip to Poughkeepsie was dubious, the hat was passed 
around at the alumni banquet for the $700 necessary for the trip. 
Now our launch has deteriorated and an alumnus comes around 
the next day with a new one. We owe them something in return, 
and all they ask is for us to go out on the field or on the river 
with that same Georgetown spirit. Results will follow.”’ 

The principal events of February were the Merrick debate, 
which was one of the best in years, and the ’varsity crew’s benefit 
dance and reception at the Arlington hotel, the latter being the 
last social function previous to the lenten season. On Sunday, 
March 4, the rector’s feast day, the heads of the university de- 
partments dined with the college faculty. Among those present 
were Dr. Kober, dean of the school of medicine, Justice Clabaugh, 
dean of the law school, Dr. Cogan, dean of the dental department, 
Richard J. Watkins, secretary of the law school, Judge DeLacy of 
the juvenile court of the district, and a number of other promi- 
nent professional men. 

As it had been decided to hold the closing exercises of the year 
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somewhat earlier than had been the custom there was shown 
considerable activity on the part of the students in making prep- 
£ as for the event, and in consequence a number of society 
nte (nes were passed over. 'There were only two assemblies in 
Gaston hall, those of the seniors and juniors during the last week 
in April. The public contest in elocution took place on May 29. 
The exercises of the ninetieth annual college commencement 
were held in Gaston hall on the evening of Tuesday, June 4, 1907, 
when eight graduates—the smallest class in many years—received 





Rev. David Hillhouse Buel, S. J., 
1905— 
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their bachelor degrees. As each of the graduates was given his 
diploma with a word of commendation from the rector, the con- 
gratulatory **hoya"' of the student body rang through the audi- 
torium, and the applause increased as the bachelor's hood was 
placed over each head. The doctors of philosophy also enjoyed 
the moment of their triumph, but when Wendell Phillips Stafford, 
associate justice of the Supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
Vol. I—17 ' 
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received his degree of doctor of laws, the cheering was so hearty 
that his words of thanks were inaudible. 

The bachelor’s oration, ‘‘Denominational Sehools," was de- 
livered by Albert Briscoe Ridgway of Washington; the master’s 
oration, ‘‘ Denominational Academies,’’ by Alphonse E. Ganahl of 
Missouri; and the valedictory by Thomas A. McCann of New York, 
who prefaced his remarks by speaking of the needs of American 
colleges and the necessity for some fixed theological belief, and 
then delivered the customary words of parting to the faculty and 
his classmates. Before conferring the degrees the rector explained 
the meaning of each and alluded to the fact that special permission 
had been granted by the United States for such a ceremony. 

Besides the eight degrees of A.B conferred on the members of 
the class of '07, the degree of Ph.D. in course was conferred on four 
post-graduates, the degree of A.M. in course on two candidates, and 
one honorary degree of LL.D. 

After the degrees had been conferred the rector introduced 
Justice Stafford, who made a brief address to the graduates and 
spoke some words of thanks to the president of the university. He 
said in part: ‘‘I feel that I am in the house of my friends, and to 
you young men who are beginning your journey through life let 
me say ‘(rod-speed.’ There is something about a ‘God-speed’ that 
prompts us to say it at the commencement of every journey, to the 
little child in its cradle, in the last moments of life, and yet there 
may be pathos in it, for a journey may end in failure. If you wish 
to be sure of success, be assured that it remains in you. Life is a 
broad harbor, and the channel to the highway of success lies open 
toall. If you steer your ship according to the principles that have 
been given vou, ‘in the lexicon of man there is no such word as 
fail.’ ’’ 

The announcement of prize winners was not made on com- 
mencement day and was deferred until Friday, June 7, when few 
persons except the students and faculty of the college were present. 
No ceremony whatever accompanied the awards, and only the rec- 
tor addressed the students. The graduate school prizes were omit- 
ted and.in general the number of awards was less than in former 
years. 

The senior class gold medal for rational philosophy was 
awarded to Thomas Aloysius MeCann of New York, and the junior 
class (O’Brien) medal to John Herman Paul Hood of Washington, 
who also won the junior class (McGrath) medal for physics. The 
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Kidwell medal for mechanics was taken by Oswald M. A. Cook of 
Washington, the Christian doctrine medal by Thomas A. MeCann 
of New York, the Dixon medal for elocution by John Herbert Doyle 
of Washington, and the Father Murphy medal for the best met- 
rical translation of three odes of Horace by Richard Joseph Lawler 
of Washington. 


SONS OF GEORGETOWN. 
Carmen Georgiopolitanum. 


Sons of Georgetown, Alma Mater, 
Swift Potomac’s lovely daughter 
Ever watching by the water, 
Smiles on us to-day ; 
Now her children gather round her 
Lo, with garlands they have crowned her, 
Reverent hands and fond enwound her 
With the Blue and Gray. 
CHORUS. 


Wave her colors ever, 

Furl her standard never, 

But raise it high, 

And proudly ery, 

** We're Georgetown's sons forever." 
Where Potomae's tide is streaming 
From her spires and steeples beaming, 
See the grand old banner gleaming, 

Georgetown's Blue and Gray! 


Throned on hills beside the river 

Georgetown sees it flow forever, 

Sees the ripples shine and shiver, 
Watching night and day. 

And each tender breeze unspringing, 

Rarest woodland perfumes bringing, 

All its folds to fullness flinging, 
Flaunts the Blue and Gray. 

CHORUS. 


Written by Robert J. Collier of New York, A. B., '94. Sung 
to the music of the old Welsh hymn, **The March of the Men of 
Harlech.’’ 


CHAPTER ХІ. 
SopALITY OF Our Lapy IMMACULATE. 


So well known to the whole Catholic world is the origin and 
early history of this the oldest organization of Georgetown College 
students that any effort to trace its foundation seems quite unne- 
eessary in this brief chapter. The institution of the sodality in the 
college life dates to the very early years of the nineteenth century 
and there is evidence indicating its existence in the college previous 
to the усаг 1800. On this point a recent contemporary writer says 
‘it is well established that the sodality was fully organized in 
the vear 1810, when the Rev. Franeis Neale was rector of the 
college. That the sodality existed in the college prior to this time 
may be regarded as fairly certain, from the evidence afforded 
by the diary of one Brother Moberly, who was in residence here 
in the early vears of the last century. Ile records in 1802 the 
fact of having been received into the sodality by Bishop Dubourg, 
an earlier rector. Bishop Dubourg, however, withdrew from the 
eollege in 1799, hence voung Moberly must have been received prior 
to that. So we may regard the sodality as a part of our college 
from those early years. [t was formally established and received 
its testimonial of affiliation with the Roman sodality, which bears 
the date of 1838, prior to апу similar body in the United States. 
And in connection with the present occasion (the Golden Jubilee) 
it is of the greatest interest to note that 1t was devoted explicitly 
to Мату Immaculate, dedicating itself to its holy patroness under 
this title in preference to any other.” 

In Georgetown College history the sodality has jon known 
by various names, but they all have the same force and meaning. 
As first published in the college catalogue it appears as Sodality 
of the [Immaculate Conception, while in publications of earlier 
date it appears as Sodality of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and also Sodality of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin. The second rendition is perhaps 
more accurately expressive of the intention of the founders; but 
however known the institution is founded on the high Christian 
principles enunciated in the ‘‘eommon rules” for the conduct and 
instruction of all who become members, which begin in these words: 
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‘The Blessed Virgin, Mother of God, and particular patroness 
of this sodality, has taken upon herself to protect and favor it; 
for being the Mother of Mercy, she has a particular regard for 
those who faithfully love her, and will always protect and defend 
such as have recourse to her patronage with affection and piety. 
The sodalists must, therefore, at all times not only show her a 
partieular honor and veneration, but likewise endeavor by the 
integrity of their lives and manners to imitate the examples of 
her most amiable virtues, and by frequent conversations to en- 
courage eaeh other and excite in their souls an ardent desire of 
glorifying her sacred name.’’ 

In setting before the students the high purposes of the so- 
dality the faculty of the college caused this brief note to be pub- 
lished in the annual catalogue: ‘‘It is a Religious Society, placed 
under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin, having for its object 
the cultivation of virtue and piety. It is composed of those of 
the more advanced Catholic students, who are distinguished among 
their comrades for their exemplary conduct.’’ 

Among the college students who were first received into the 
sodality were George Bowman, William Brent, John Cottrill, 
Thomas Downing, Robert Durkee, Edward Kavanaugh, John Kel- 
ly, George King, William Llewellyn, Richard Sherry, Henry Quinn, 
Ignatius Newton, Thomas Richardson and Aloysius Young. Their 
membership dates from December 9, 1810, and in 1811 additions 
were made to the number by these members: Benjamin Fenwick, 
Leonard Smith, John Gregory, John Durkee, George Fenwick and 
Joseph Carberry. 

The records kept of the sodality, says Mr. Pease ('06) in his 
very excellent historieal sketeh, from 1810 down to the present 
day are not complete, since there are considerable intervals of 
whieh we have no aecount. But it is not to be doubted that its 
existence has been continuous and aetive. Its exercises have not 
at all times been uniform. At one time there was an annual cele- 
bration which in some way has been abandoned. On the 8th of 
December it was customary for old members to renew their act 
of consecration immediately before the ceremony of receiving pos- 
tulants. Then after the service there was a collation of a very 
elaborate nature. It was not unusual for poems in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin to be read on these occasions and also addresses 
delivered on the same subject. 

In 1865 the officers and members of the sodality were as fol- 
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lows: Rev. Edward Henehy, S. J., director; Charles S. Abell, 
prefect; L. Е. Smith, first assistant prefect; L. Puebla, second 
assistant prefect; II. Williamson, secretary; R. M. Douglas, treas- 
urer; John Е. Lee, librarian; D. Е. Sheron, sacristan; Arthur 
Lee, James Н. Clarke, Thomas А. Kelly, Eugene D. F. Brady, 
George H. Fox, Thomas Badeau, consultors; L. G. Gouley, Noble 
Hofar, S. Montano, William Ketler, Hugh Kelly, R. Pigeon, Rich- 
ard S. Edwards, F. J. Keickhoeffer, W. F. Randolph, Edward Key, 
F. E. Alexander, Julius Gerring, Charles Boyle, David Grant, 
Vivian Lowe, S. Lanfraneo, S. H. Hamilton, G. Bustamante, M. 
J. Tuohy, Stephen À. Douglas, W. R. Abell, J. B. Northrop, W. 
R. Cowardin, Michael Wall, Edward Buckner, George Hyde, Er- 
nest Freeman, Thomas L. Oldshue, John W. Oldshue, E. À. Mar- 
steller, G. W. Loekwood, J. Lanfraneo. 

Richard H. Clarke was prefect in 1845 and after him came 
Bernard A. Caulfield, afterward member of Congress from Il- 
linois. Since 1865 the office of prefect has been filled by Charles 
S. Abell, James V. Coleman, Thomas H. Stack, Eugene D. F. 
Brady, Francis A. Cunningham, James F. Tracey, John G. Agar, 
Thomas P. Kernan, John N. Fleetwood, Thomas C. Blake, Condé 
B. Pallen, Daniel W. Lawler, William V. MeLaughlin, Francis 
A. Brogan, Thomas D. J. Gallagher, John R. Slattery, Aphonsus 
J. Donlon, Thomas V. Bolan, Jeremiah M. Prendergast, William 
S. MeKeehnie, Thomas V. Carney, Patrick H. O’Donnell, P. J. 
Conlon, William А. O'Donnell, Edward J. Tobin, James Н. Dugan, 
Francis Delany, Harry W. Gower, James A. O'Shea, John E. 
Laughlin, Michael J. Walsh, Joseph T. Lynch, Joseph Zachary 
Miller, William Henry Graham, Alston Cockrell. 

The Junior Sodality, or the Sodality of the Holy Angels as 
otherwise known, was established in the college February 12, 
1857, and was composed of the younger Catholic students. The 
object of the society was the same as that of the Sodality of Our 
Lady Immaculate. 

The Sodality of Our Lady Immaculate of Georgetown College 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the promulgation of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception with pomp and splendor 
befitting the oldest sodality in this country, and the day—Decem- 
ber 8, 1904— was one of the greatest days in the history of the 
organization. Many former prefects were present and among them 
were some who undoubtedly had not visited the college since the 
time of their graduation. It was the desire of the sodality to 
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reach all its old prefeets with invitations, and if any were not 
reached it was beeause of incomplete sodality records. 

The celebration of the day was begun in the morning in Dahl- 
gren chapel by the rector, Rev. Father Daugherty, who celebrated 
solemn high mass. Arehbishop Diomede Falconio, apostolic dele- 
gate, presided in full pontifical robes; the ’varsity choir under 
the direction of Mr. Gaynor, S. J., furnished an elaborate musical 
programme. Immediately after the mass Father Aloysius Bros- 
nan, S. J., of St. Joseph's College, Philadelphia, delivered the 
sermon of the day. The dedication of the new south college build- 
ing concluded the ceremonies of the morning. 

In the afternoon at one o'clock there was spread in the new 
refectory a collation for the guests of the sodality; this luncheon 
marked the opening of the new dining hall. In the vestibule of 
Dahlgren chapel at five o'clock in the afternoon, a white marble 
tablet, presented as a memorial by the class of 1904, was unveiled. 
The presentation address on this occasion was made by the presi- 
dent of the class, Joseph Zachary Miller, III, and Father Daugher- 
ty replied in the name of the university. 

With the academy held in Gaston hall in the evening the cele- 
bration was brought to a close. Cardinal Gibbons presided and 
both Archbishop Falconio and Monsignor Aggius, newly appointed 
delegate to the Philippines, were present. The oldest living pre- 
fect, Charles D. Kenny of Pittsburg, made an address, as also did 
Eugene D. F. Brady of Washington, John G. Agar of New York, 
James Е. Tracy of Albany, Dr. Condé B. Pallen of New Rochelle, 
and Daniel H. Lawler of St. Paul, Minnesota. (From College 
Journal.) 


CHAPTER XII. 
THe PHILOvEMIC SOCIETY. 


Among the notable institutions of Georgetown College whieh 
trace their origin to the time of the distinguished and venerable 
Father Ryder not one has been productive of more beneficial re- 
sults or achieved greater fame than the debating society founded 
in 1830, which soon afterwards took the name of the Philodenue 
Society of Georgetown College. It is well known that Father 
Ryder always felt a deep interest in the cultivation of eloquence 
among the students, and by reason of lis commendable zeal in 
that dircetion he readily consented to encourage the formation of 
a society for ‘‘the cultivation of eloquence, the promotion of knowl- 
edge, and the preservation of liberty.” 

At a meeting of students held on the 25th of September, 1830, 
it was resolved to form a ‘‘ Debating Society," and accordingly 
such an organization was effected, officers were chosen and a com- 
inittee was selected to prepare a constitution for its government. 
So near as can be ascertained the students who first signed the 
-onstitution and took part in the meetings and proceedings of the 
first vear were John Carroll Brent, William F. Clarke, George 
Brent, Reuben Cleary, Dr. John D. K. Cashen, Daniel Carroll 
Diggs, George A. Diggs, George Fenwick, Edward Fitzgerald, Ben- 
jamin R. Floyd, Thomas M. Lee Horsey, Robert II. Livingston, 
Edward Marcellus Millard, Samuel A. Mulledy, Richard N. Snow- 
den, Charles H. Stonestreet, Francis W. Thornton, Willian R. 
Turner and James McSherry. 

The somewhat imperfect records of the soeiety indicate other 
members during the first vear of its existence, as some of them 
took part in tlie proceedings and all except two signed the consti- 
tution. They were John H. Diggs, James Preston. Edmonston, 
Franklin K. Beek, William Richardson Green, Richard B. Lloyd, 
Edward Williams and William MeLellan. James Hollahan and 
William Н. Dickinson heeame members some time during the first 
vear, and besides there were others, known to have been among the 
earlier members, whose names do not appear among those who 
subscribed to the articles of the constitution. They were John R. 
Brooke, Thomas Т, Gantt, John Н. Hunter, John S. Hurst, Joseph 
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Jenkins, Eugene H. Lynch, Edward Carrington Preston, Andrew 
K. Sanders, Benjamin A. Smith, Charles Smith, James E. Stuart 
and Thomas Matthews. 

The first officers of the society were Father Ryder, president; 
Samuel A. Mulledy, vice-president; John H. Hunter, secretary; 
John H. Diggs, treasurer; Eugene H. Lynch, amanuensis. 

The original membership requirement was that the student 
must belong to one of the higher classes-—philosophy, rhetoric and 
poetry. In later years this regulation had been modified to meet 
the changes in the curriculum, but the general requirement still is 
that members of the society are chosen only from the more ad- 
vanced classes. 

At the fourth meeting of the society, held June 18, 1831, the 
name Philodemie Society was assumed, and on the same day a 
resolution was adopted to provide a badge to be worn by members 
on special occasions. The device was a shield, the upper edge in 
two curves. On one side was to be the American eagle, the Ameri- 
сап shield displayed upon its body, with a trident in one claw, the 
other resting upon a globe; above the eagle a harp, surrounded 
by rays. On the reverse, Mercury, god of eloquence, clasps hands 
with the goddess Liberty, holding in her left hand the rod sur- 
mounted by the cap. The inscription extends around the rim on 
both sides: ''Colit Societas Philodemica E Collegio Georgiopoli- 
taxo'' *' Eloquentiam Libertati Devinctam.’’ 

An old published account of the society and its proceedings 
furnishes a number of interesting events and incidentally brings 
into view some of the characters who were identified with its op- 
erations more than three-quarters of a century ago. The first 
subjeet debated was ''whether Napoleon Bonaparte or George 
Washington was the greater man," but the chronicle referred to 
gives no light as to the decision of the arbiters upon the arguments 
of the orators of the occasion. On February 22, 1831, Benjamin 
R. Floyd was selected to deliver an oration appropriate to the 
day. А copy of his address is recorded in volume one of the 
arehives. In treating of tliis event Dr. Shea's narrative says that 
Benjamin Rush Floyd delivered an oration in the presence of the 
members of the society, the students and professors of the college 
and the clergy. 

On March 20 another meeting of the society was held and the 
conduet of several of the members in leaving without giving suffi- 
cient reason for their action was brought up for discussion. Two 
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of the offenders pleaded insolvency as an excuse for their conduct, 
one through his own fault and the other through misfortune. The 
former was subjected to a small fine and the eonduct of the latter 
was commended as **highlv honorable. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the monthly dues exacted from members 
was six and one-fourth cents, which, with fines imposed and con- 
tributions received, was proposed to be used in establishing a li- 
brary for the society. 

On July 4, 1831, Samuel A. Mulledy was appointed to deliver 
an oration, and afterwards the anniversary of the birth of Presi- 
dent Washington and of our national independence became estab- 
lished by eustom as the two days of the vear especially set apart 
by members of the Philodemie Society for the display of their 
oratorieal powers. On July 26th several honorary members were 
elected, among them being Damel J. Desmond, Louis Wilham Jen- 
kins, William Gwynn, S. Henry Gough, Edward A. Lyneh, William 
D. Merrick, Dr. Maurice Power, Dr. Robert А. Durkee and Joseph 
H. Clarke. 

At that time and for years afterward it was considered a 
mark of especial distinetion to be elected an honorary member of 
the society and some of the foremost men in publie life at the 
national capital were so honored. One writer says that President 
Jackson was eleeted an honorary member, and in his artiele in- 
dulges himself somewhat at expense of the dignitv of the Philo- 
demie members in this wise: ‘Тһе society fully appreciated its 
great end. It felt itself straightway called upon, in view of its 
lofty aims, to enroll the president of the United States as an hon- 
orary member. The president accepted and the name of Andrew 
Jackson was added to the rolls. It next felt itself racked with 
the throes of another nascent idea; it must eelebrate the Fourth 
of July, and the Fourth was celebrated, as is told in the annals, 
with noise of bands and words of flame, in the presence of a select 
company, composed of authors and statesmen. On this оссаѕіоп 
the opening spokesman, Daniel С. Diggs, gave vent to his feelings 
in the words of the declaration of independence instead of his own. 
Not so the next speaker, the orator of the day, well qualified to 
fire an audience on the theme of liberty, for his veins were warmed 
with the same Virginia blood that flowed in those of the great gov- 
ernor of the Old Dominion, the Hon. John Flovd. 

“The society’s efforts were appreciated; the society recog- 
nized the appreciation and strove the harder to increase the motive 
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thereto. Men known abroad were willing to be enrolled on the 
list of honorary members; indeed, they were more than willing, 
they were gratified. Here is a leaf we take from the roll: Hon. 
William Gaston, N. C.; Hon. J. R. Walker, secretary of the treas- 
ury; Q. A. Brownson, LL. D., Mass.; George W. Parke Custis, 
Va.; William R. Read, LL. D., Md.; Most Rev. John Hughes, 
arehbishop of New York; Hon. E. L. Lowe, LL. D., governor of 
Maryland; Zachary Taylor, ex-president of the United States; 
Hon. R. MeClelland, seeretary of the interior; Hon. Thomas H. 
Benton, Mo.; Hon. Franklin Pierce, ex-president of the United 
States; Hon. D. W. Voorhees, Indiana; General Robert E. Lee 
of Virginia; General Horace Porter."' 

The one merry-making of the society which stands forth most 
brilliantly, says the same writer, was the exeursion down the river 
in 1842. ‘‘This excursion should have been annual and perennial, 
for it arose from an added clause in the society’s book of genesis. 
: Among the members of the faculty at Georgetown at the time when 
the society was founded was Fr. Fenwick, a late arrival from 
his studies at Rome. While in Europe he had in addition to his 
regular studies stored his head with all the knowledge that could 
be gathered from the libraries at Rome and Milan upon his native 
Maryland. He came back determined to make the landing of the 
Maryland pilgrims as famous as the landing at Plymouth Rock."' 

‘The attempt has come to naught, the attempter is ‘dust 
and a shade,’ vet few have left so many good works behind them, 
not ‘buried with their bones,’ as he. 

“The Philodemic Society was willing to assist him in his at- 
tempt and an added clause in the constitution told of its new obliga- - 
tion. The one excursion which represented that thought material- 
ized was this one of May, 1842. Early in the morning they 
steamed down the river and rounded Piney Point to St. Mary’s, 
the place where the Maryland pilgrims landed. Mass was cele- 
brated by the bishop of Boston, Rt. Rev. J. B. Fenwick. The 
oration followed, delivered by William George Read of Baltimore, 
one of the most distinguished jurists of the country. Enough 
martial blood flowed in his veins to give more fervor to his words 
than ever rhetorician prayed for. He was a near relative of the 
hero of Cowpens, Col. John Eager Howard. The ode following 
the oration was written by Washington’s adopted son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, and sung by a trio consisting of Custis 
himself, Fr. Fenwick and a granddaughter of Charles Carroll of 
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lows: Rev. Edward Henchy, S. J., director; Charles S. Abell, 
prefect; L. Е. Smith, first assistant prefect; L. Puebla, second 
assistant prefect; H. Williamson, secretary; R. M. Douglas, treas- 
urer; John F. Lee, librarian; D. F. Sheron, saeristan; Arthur 
Lee, James Н. Clarke, Thomas A. Kelly, Eugene D. Е. Brady, 
George H. Fox, Thomas Badeau, consultors; L. G. Gouley, Noble 
Hofar, S. Montano, William Ketler, Hugh Kelly, R. Pigeon, Rieh- 
ard S. Edwards, F. J. Keickhoeffer, W. F. Randolph, Edward Key, 
F. E. Alexander, Julius Gerring, Charles Boyle, David Grant, 
Vivian Lowe, S. Lanfranco, S. H. Hamilton, G. Bustamante, M. 
J. Tuohy, Stephen À. Douglas, W. R. Abell, J. B. Northrop, W. 
R. Cowardin, Michael Wall, Edward Buckner, George Hyde, Er- 
nest Freeman, Thomas L. Oldshue, John W. Oldshue, E. A. Mar- 
steller, G. W. Lockwood, J. Lanfranco. 

Richard H. Clarke was prefect in 1845 and after him came 
Bernard A. Caulfield, afterward member of Congress from Il- 
linois. Since 1865 the office of prefect has been filled by Charles 
S. Abell, James V. Coleman, Thomas H. Stack, Eugene D. F. 
Brady, Francis A. Cunningham, James Е. Tracey, John G. Agar, 
Thomas P. Kernan, John N. Fleetwood, Thomas C. Blake, Condé 
B. Pallen, Daniel W. Lawler, William V. McLaughlin, Francis 
A. Brogan, Thomas D. J. Gallagher, John R. Slattery, Aphonsus 
J. Donlon, Thomas V. Bolan, Jeremiah M. Prendergast, William 
S. McKechnie, Thomas V. Carney, Patrick Н. O'Donnell, P. J. 
Conlon, William A. O’Donnell, Edward J. Tobin, James H. Dugan, 
Francis Delany, Harry W. Gower, James A. O’Shea, John E. 
Laughlin, Michael J. Walsh, Joseph T. Lynch, Joseph Zachary 
Miller, William Henry Graham, Alston Cockrell. 

The Junior Sodality, or the Sodality of the Holy Angels as 
otherwise known, was established in the college February 12, 
1857, and was composed of the younger Catholic students. The 
object of the society was the same as that of the Sodality of Our 
Lady Immaculate. 

The Sodality of Our Lady Immaculate of Georgetown College 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the promulgation of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception with pomp and splendor 
hefitting the oldest sodality in this country, and the day—Decem- 
ber 8, 1904—was one of the greatest days in the history of the 
organization. Many former prefects were present and among them 
were some who undoubtedly had not visited the college since the 
time of their graduation. It was the desire of the sodality to 
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reach all its old prefects with invitations, and if any were not 
reached it was because of incomplete sodality records. 

The celebration of the day was begun in the morning in Dahl- 
gren chapel by the rector, Rev. Father Daugherty, who celebrated 
solemn high mass. Archbishop Diomede Falconio, apostolic dele- 
gate, presided in full pontifieal robes; the 'varsity choir under 
the direction of Mr. Gaynor, S. J., furnished an elaborate musical 
programme. Immediately after the mass Father Aloysius Bros- 
nan, S. J., of St. Joseph's College, Philadelphia, delivered the 
sermon of the day. The dedication of the new south college build- 
ing concluded the ceremonies of the morning. 

In the afternoon at one o’clock there was spread in the new 
refectory a collation for the guests of the sodality; this luncheon 
marked the opening of the new dining hall. In the vestibule of 
Dahlgren chapel at five o’clock in the afternoon, a white marble 
tablet, presented as a memorial by the class of 1904, was unveiled. 
The presentation address on this occasion was made by the presi- 
dent of the class, Joseph Zachary Miller, III, and Father Daugher- 
ty replied in the name of the university. 

With the academy held in Gaston hall in the evening the cele- 
bration was brought to a close. Cardinal Gibbons presided and 
both Archbishop Falconio and Monsignor Aggius, newly appointed 
delegate to the Philippines, were present. The oldest living pre- 
fect, Charles D. Kenny of Pittsburg, made an address, as also did 
Eugene D. F. Brady of Washington, John G. Agar of New York, 
James F. Tracy of Albany, Dr. Condé B. Pallen of New Rochelle, 
and Daniel H. Lawler of St. Paul, Minnesota. (From College 
Journal.) 


CHAPTER NII. 
THe PHILODEMIC SOCIETY. 


Among the notable institutions of Georgetown College whieh 
trace their origin to the time of the distinguished and venerable 
Father Ryder not one has been productive of more benefieial re- 
sults or achieved greater fame than the debating society. founded 
In 1830, which soon afterwards took the name of the Philodemie 
Society of Georgetown College. It is well known that Father 
Ryder always felt a deep interest in the cultivation of eloquence 
among the students, and by reason of his commendable zeal in 
that direction he readily consented to encourage the formation of 
a society for “the cultivation of eloquence, the promotion of knowl- 
edge, and the preservation of liberty.” 

Ata meeting of students held on the 25th of September, 1830, 
it was resolved to form а '*Debating Society,” and accordingly 
such an organization was effected, officers were chosen and a com- 
ittee was selected to prepare a constitution for its government. 
мо near as сап be ascertained the students who first signed the 
constitution and took part in the meetings and proceedings of the 
first vear were John Carroll Brent, William F. Clarke, George 
Brent, Reuben Cleary, Dr. John D. K. Cashen, Daniel Carroll 
Diggs, George A. Diggs, George Fenwick, Edward Fitzgerald, Ben- 
jamin R. Flovd, Thomas M. Lee Horsey, Robert Н. Livingston, 
Edward Marcellus Millard, Samuel A. Mulledy, Richard N. Snow- 
den, Charles H. Stonestreet, Francis W. Thornton, Wiliam R. 
Turner and James MeSherry. 

The somewhat imperfect records of the society indicate other 
members during the first vear of its existence, as some of them 
took part in the proceedings and all except two signed the consti- 
tution. They were John H. Diggs, James Preston. Edmonston, 
Franklin K. Beck, William Richardson Green, Richard B. Lloyd, 
Edward Williams and William Melellan. James Hallahan and 
William IT. Dickinson became members some time during the first 
vear, and besides there were others, known to have been among the 
earlier members, whose names do not appear among those who 
subscribed to the articles of the constitution, They were John К. 
Brooke, Thomas T, Gantt, John Н. Hunter, Jolin S. Hurst, Joseph 
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Jenkins, Eugene H. Lyneh, Edward Carrington Preston, Andrew 
K. Sanders, Benjamin A. Smith, Charles Smith, James E. Stuart 
and Thomas Matthews. 

'The first officers of the society were Father Ryder, president; 
Samuel A. Mulledy, vice-president; John H. Hunter, secretary; 
John H. Diggs, treasurer; Eugene H. Lynch, amanuensis. 

The original membership requirement was that the student 
must belong to one of the higher classes—philosophy, rhetoric and 
poetry. In later years this regulation had been modified to meet 
the changes in the curriculum, but the general requirement still is 
that members of the society are chosen only from the more ad- 
vanced classes. 

At the fourth meeting of the society, held June 18, 1831, the 
name Philodemic Society was assumed, and on the same day a. 
resolution was adopted to provide a badge to be worn by members 
on special occasions. The device was a shield, the upper edge in 
two curves. On one side was to be the American eagle, the Ameri- 
can shield displayed upon its body, with a trident in one claw, the 
other resting upon a globe; above the eagle a harp, surrounded 
by rays. On the reverse, Mercury, god of eloquence, clasps hands 
with the goddess Liberty, holding in her left hand the rod sur- 
mounted by the cap. The inscription extends around the rim on 
both sides: ‘‘Colit Societas Philodemica E Collegio Georgiopoli- 
taro” ‘‘Eloquentiam Libertati Devinctam.’’ 

An old published account of the society and its proceedings 
furnishes a number of interesting events and incidentally brings 
into view some of the characters who were identified with its op- 
erations more than three-quarters of a century ago. The first 
subject debated was ‘‘whether Napoleon Bonaparte or George 
Washington was the greater man,’’ but the chronicle referred to 
gives no light as to the decision of the arbiters upon the arguments 
of the orators of the occasion. On February 22, 1831, Benjamin 
R. Floyd was selected to deliver an oration appropriate to the 
day. <A copy of his address is recorded in volume one of the 
archives. In treating of this event Dr. Shea’s narrative says that 
Benjamin Rush Floyd delivered an oration in the presence of the 
members of the society, the students and professors of the college 
and the clergy. 

On March 20 another meeting of the society was held and the 
conduct of several of the members in leaving without giving suffi- 
cient reason for their action was brought up for discussion. Two 
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of the offenders pleaded insolvency as an excuse for their conduct, 
one through his own fault and the other through misfortune. The 
former was subjected to a small fine and the conduct of the latter 
was commended as ‘highly honorable." In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the monthly dues exaeted from members 
was six and one-fourth cents, which, with fines imposed and con- 
tributions received, was proposed to be used in establishing a li- 
brary for the society. 

On July 4, 1831, Samuel A. Mulledy was appointed to deliver 
an oration, and afterwards the anniversary of the birth of Presi- 
dent Washington and of our national independence became estab- 
lished by custom as the two days of tlie year especially set apart 
by members of the Philodemic Society for the display of their 
oratorical powers. On July 26th several honorary members were 
elected, among them being Daniel J. Desmond, Louis William Jen- 
kins, William Gwynn, N. Henry Gough, Edward A. Lynch, William 
D. Merrick, Dr. Maurice Power, Dr. Robert A. Durkee and Joseph 
H. Clarke. 

At that time and for vears afterward it was considered a 
mark of especial distinction to be elected an honorary member of 
the society and some of the foremost men in public life at the 
national eapital were so honored. Опе writer says that President 
Jackson was eleeted an honorary member, and in his artiele in- 
dulges himself somewhat at expense of the dignity of the Philo- 
demie members in this wise: ‘Тһе society fully appreciated its 
great end. It felt itself straightway called upon, in view of its 
lofty aims, to enroll the president of the United States as an hon- 
orary member. The president aecepted and the name of Andrew 
Jackson was added to the rolls. It next felt itself racked with 
the throes of another nascent idea; it must eelebrate the Fourth 
of July, and the Fourth was celebrated, as is told in the annals, 
with noise of bands and words of flame, in the presence of a select 
eompany, composed of authors and statesmen. On this оссаѕіоп 
the opening spokesman, Daniel €. Diggs, gave vent to his feelings 
in the words of the declaration of independence instead of his own. 
Not so the next speaker, the orator of the day, well qualified to 
fire an audience on tlie theme of liberty, for his veins were warmed 
with the same Virgima blood that flowed in those of the great gov- 
ernor of the Old Dominion, the Поп. John Floyd. 

“The society’s efforts were appreciated; the society recog- 
nized tlie appreciation and strove the harder to inerease the motive 
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thereto. Men known abroad were willing to be enrolled on the 
list of honorary members; indeed, they were more than willing, 
they were gratified. Here is a leaf we take from the roll: Hon. 
William Gaston, N. C.; Hon. J. R. Walker, secretary of the treas- 
ury; Q. A. Brownson, LL. D., Mass.; George W. Parke Custis, 
Va.; William R. Read, LL. D., Md.; Most Rev. John Hughes, 
archbishop of New York; Hon. E. L. Lowe, LL. D., governor of 
Maryland; Zachary Taylor, ex-president of the United States; 
Hon. R. McClelland, secretary of the interior; Hon. Thomas H. 
Benton, Mo.; Hon. Franklin Pierce, ex-president of the United 
States; Hon. D. W. Voorhees, Indiana; General Robert E. Lee 
of Virginia; General Horace Porter."' 

The one merry-making of the society which stands forth most 
brilliantly, says the same writer, was the excursion down the river 
in 1842. ‘‘This excursion should have been annual and perennial, 
for it arose from an added clause in the society's book of genesis. 
Among the members of the faculty at Georgetown at the time when 
the society was founded was Fr. Fenwick, a late arrival from 
his studies at Rome. While in Europe he had in addition to his 
regular studies stored his head with all the knowledge that could 
be gathered from the libraries at Rome and Milan upon his native 
Maryland. He came back determined to make the landing of the 
Maryland pilgrims as famous as the landing at Plymouth Rock."' 

‘The attempt has come to naught, the attempter is ‘dust 
and a shade,’ yet few have left so many good works behind them, 
not ‘buried with their bones,’ as he. 

‘‘The Philodemic Society was willing to assist him in his at- 
tempt and an added clause in the constitution told of its new obliga- - 
tion. The one excursion which represented that thought material- 
ized was this one of May, 1842. Early in the morning they 
steamed down the river and rounded Piney Point to St. Mary’s, 
the place where the Maryland pilgrims landed. Mass was cele- 
brated by the bishop of Boston, Rt. Rev. J. B. Fenwick. The 
oration followed, delivered by William George Read of Baltimore, 
one of the most distinguished jurists of the country. Enough 
martial blood flowed in his veins to give more fervor to his words 
than ever rhetorician prayed for. He was a near relative of the 
hero of Cowpens, Col. John Eager Howard. The ode following 
the oration was written by Washington’s adopted son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, and sung by a trio consisting of Custis 
himself, Fr. Fenwick and a granddaughter of Charles Carroll of 
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Carrollton. Even the singers were aware of the historie memories 
which they called forth?" 

The above quoted extracts do not assume to present the full 
history of the Philodemie Society for the period covered, nor do 
they set forth all of the memorable oecasions of celebration that 
have taken place. The celebration of July +, 1832, was an event 
of importance and was held while the society was in its infancy; 
and besides those already mentioned as having taken part in the 
exercises the other speakers were Rev. William Е. Clarke, George 
Fenwick, Charles H. Stonestreet, John Carroll Brent, James Me- 
Sherry and Alexander Dimitry. The annual address on commenee- 
ment day in 1832 was delivered by Edward A. Lynch. On July 4, 
1833, the declaration of independence was read by Charles H. 
Stonestreet, and William Richardson Greene delivered the oration. 
The commencement day Philodemie address was given by Lewis 
W. Jenkins of the Maryland legislature. No address was deliv- 
ered at commencement in the next vear, and no record is found of 
participation by the society in the graduation exercises in 1835. 

The national anniversary in 1836 was observed by the Philo- 
demie, Phileleutheurian and Philophrastie societies together, and 
on that occasion orations were given in English, Latin and Greex. 
The commencement oration was delivered by Benjamin Rush 
Floyd. In 1837 the Philodemies and Phileleutherians again held 
a joint celebration on July 4th, and each had several distinguished 
guests. The next commencement orator was the Rev. Charles 
Constantine Pise, D. D., then reetor of St. Joseph's ehureh, New 
York, and his subject, ** Excellenee." James Hoban gave the com- 
meneement oration m 1838. 

About this time some confusion arose in college eireles on 
aeeount of seetional politieal divisions and a feeling sprung up 
among the students from the north and the south whieh resulted 
in a decline. in interest and membership in all of the college so- 
eleties. Of the proceedings for the vear 1839 the records give 
meagre accounts, but in 1840 the Philodemie Society seemed to 
have recovered something of its former energy and fittingly cele- 
brated the next independence day. The commencement orator was 
Daniel C. Diggs. In this year Father Ryder, president of the 
college, inspired the members with something of his own patriotic 
spirit, and induced them to make preparations for the celebration 
in 1842 of the landing of the Maryland pilgrims in 1634, as is 
mentioned in a preceding paragraph. Tn 1841 the three societies 
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again vied with each other in celebrating Washington's birthday, 
and showed the same spirit on the next Fourth of July observance, 
when the archbishop of Baltimore presided over the Philodemic 
exercises. The commencement oration of that year was delivered 
by Alexander Dimitry. 

The celebration of February 22, 1842, was carried out with 
fitting ceremony, Mr. J. Heard giving the address usual to such 
occasions; ‘‘but,’’ says Dr. Shea’s narrative, ‘‘a coming celebration 
had robbed this old-time college festival of some of its glory. The 
exertions of Father Ryder had borne fruit. The Philodemie So- 
ciety had entered into the spirit of Maryland patriotism and was 
this year to hold the first commemoration of the landing of the 
pilgrims of Maryland. The first centenary had been commem- 
orated by a Carmen Seculare, from the pen of Mr. Lewis, pub- 
lished in the *Gentleman's Magazine’ in 1738; the second had 
passed unheeded. The Philodemie Society was about to redeem 
the honor of Maryland. For months the busy work of preparation 
had been going on. The first choice for orator fell on Hon. William 
Gaston, but it was impossible for him to accept.’ 

Having given an elaborate account of the events of the pas- 

sage down the river to St. Inigoes in St. Mary’s county, Md., the 
exercises in detail of the celebration and the names of all of the 
participants, the same writer says: ‘‘Such was the first celebra- 
tion of the landing of the pilgrims of the ‘Ark and Dove.’ The 
glory redounds to the Philodemie Society, to Georgetown College 
and to Fathers James Ryder and George Fenwick.” . 
“The effect of the St. Mary's celebration was soon seen in the 
eollege. It infused a new spirit and energy. The national festival 
was celebrated by both college societies with earnestness, and the 
Philodemic printed the address of James H. Bevans with the 
remarks of Thomas J. Semmes, as well as the elaborate discourse 
pronounced on commencement day by Pemberton S. Morris of 
Pennsylvania."' 

From this time forth the society occupied a still higher posi- 
tion in the student life of the college, and although it was after- 
ward subjected to occasional reorganizations and some modifica- 
tions of its constitutional provisions, its old-time traditions have 
been preserved and its foundations are as solid almost as those 
of the roek upon which the very institutions of the college itself 
are built. In 1843 the commencement oration was delivered bv 
John M. S. Caussin; in 1845 by George Brent; in 1846 by Lieut. 
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M. F. Maury, U. S. N.; in 1847 by Thomas J. Semmes; in 1848 
by Benjamin E. Greene. 

On the 14th of May, 1848, the society for the second time 
celebrated the landing of the Maryland pilgrims, but the occasion 
was one in which the entire college, students and several societies 
took part. Having established the festival six years before, how- 
ever, the Philodemies were given a place of honor in the celebra- 
tion. Afterward, as if resting on its laurels, the society omitted 
the next independence day celebration, also the following Wash- 
ington's birthday and the Fourth of July, 1849, the latter event 
being passed without observanee by reason of the unfortunate 
drowning of one of the students in the Potomac. 

At commencement in 1850 Mr. C. Columbus Morgan delivered 
the Philodemie oration, and in 1851 the same office was performed 
by John W. Archer. The orator in 1852 was Richard H. Clarke, 
and in 1853 Archbishop Carroll officiated in the same capacity. 
At this time the officers and members of the society were as fol- 
lows: Rev. Daniel Lynch, president; Robert Ray, vice-president; 
Jules D. De La Croix, recording secretary; Joseph H. Blandford, 
treasurer; Wilson G. Walthall, librarian; Emile M. Tauzin, 
amanuensis; Harvey Bawtree, corresponding secretary; John J. 
Beall, first censor; William Gwynn, second censor; and Gilbert 
G. Arcand, Leopold L. Armant, Ludim A. Bargy, Alphonse Boenel, 
Julius Choppin, Jeremiah Cleveland, Robert C. Combs, Francis 
D. Gardiner, Richard Gardiner, Algernon S. Garnett, Hugh J. 
Gaston, George H. Hamilton, Eugene Longuemare, Alexander 
Loughborough, John W. Prescott, Frederick L. Smith, Scott B. 
Smith and Henry E. Wootton, resident members. 

Оп commencement day in 1854 Rohert J. Brent delivered the 
Philodemie Society oration, and in 1855 John H. O’Neill was 
selected to perform the same service, although on account of his 
absence the society was represented by Father Ryder. In May 
of the vear last mentioned the society made preparations for an- 
other celebration at St. Mary’s and on the 14th of the month 
embarked with the provincial of the society, the college president 
and many students; and on arriving at St. Inigoes they were met 
by the steamboat ‘‘Georgia’’ from Baltimore, with many disting- 
uished guests and the members of several Catholic societies. On 
landing the Philodemie Society displayed its banners, followed by 
those of the Philonomosian and the American flag borne by the 
Pilgrims’ Society. After solemn high mass in the church at St. 
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Inigoes all re-embarked in four steamers and ascended the river 
three miles to the site of St. Mary's city, where the principal 
celebration was held. ‘‘The oration of Mr. Chandler at this cele- 
bration covered the whole ground of Catholic Maryland’s claims 
to honor, and was not only printed, but reprinted to meet the wants 
of readers. In every way the Philodemic Society might pride 
itself on its pilgrim celebration of 1855."' 

The annual commencement day address in 1856 was given by 
A. A. Allemong, that of 1857 by William M. Merrick, but after- 
ward for two years the society does not appear to have taken 
part in the exercises of commencement. In 1860 the members of 
the society were among the mourners on the occasion of the death 
of Father Ryder. He had been the principal founder of the Philo- 
demic Society, ‘‘its guide to successful exertion, his life, his spirit, 
his eloquence teaching as much as his words.’’ In a meeting 
held on the day of the requiem mass J. Fairfax McLaughlin pro- 
nounced an eulogy, and in the course of his remarks said: ‘Тһе 
Philodemie Society may well mourn on this solemn occasion; for 
the first, the brightest name on its distinguished roll is the name 
of James Ryder. The stranger who visits the college beholds the 
constitution by which our body is governed, as it was framed by 
our founders; and he whose mortal remains have just been com- 
posed to rest was the founder, the first president of the associa- 
tion." 

At the annual commencement in July, 1860, the Philodemie 
address was delivered by Harvey Bawtree, but in 1861 no orator 
was chosen from the senior class members who remained in col- 
lege during the first year of the civil war. In 1862 John C. C. 
Hamilton delivered the oration. His remarks ‘‘impressed many 
at the time, but his sudden death, only two weeks after his bril- 
liant discourse, came with indescribable effect on all who had so 
recently heard him." The records give no account of the society 
for the year 1863, but at the grand annual celebration on January 
21, 1864, J. Fairfax MeLaughlin **drew an eloquent pieture of 
the great Sir Thomas More, type of the honest lawyer and incor- 
ruptible judge. In 1865 at the celebration held January 19, 
James A. Wise gave an address on our ‘‘System of Government," 
and К. Ross Perry delivered a poem on ‘Тһе Ravages of Time.”’ 
No mention of commencement orators for 1864 and 1865 is found 
in the record. 

On the 18th of January, 1866, the annual celebration once 
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more assumed something of its old-time enthusiasm, although the 
members then numbered only seventeen, including the president, 
Rev. William Sumner, S. J. On the occasion mentioned the prin- 
cipal orator was Mr. C. C. Magruder, Jr., and his subject, ‘‘ Edu- 
cation: Its Progress and Development." The theme of the poet, 
James Hoban, was *'*Musie.? In 1867 the number of members 
had increased to seventeen. АЁ the annual celebration held Janu- 
ary 17th, William I. Hill gave an address on the subject of ‘‘ Rights 
and Duties of the American Citizen," and Mr. Tallmadge A. Lam- 
bert delivered an address on the subject of ‘‘Valor.’’ 

At the meeting held in January, 1867, the society made prep- 
arations for a still more elaborate celebration to be held at com- 
mencement time in July following, and it was determined that in 
future the grand annual festival should be held at the close of 
the academie vear, in order that all of the festivities of the college 
and students might be brought together at about the time of the 
closing exercises. For the event in July the society proposed to 
celebrate a general reunion of all the members who could be 
assembled at Georgetown, resident, non-resident and honorary, and 
to invite the attendance of all the living Georgetown alumni. This 
was done and the response was gratifying almost beyond expecta- 
tion; and out of this remarkable gathering of former students 
grew the movement a few vears later which led to the formation 
of the first Georgetown alumni association. 

Richard T. Merriek had been invited to deliver the oration 
and it was expected that George II. Miles of Maryland would read 
the poem, but neither of these gentlemen was able to comply with 
the requests of the committee; but it does not appear that the 
oceasion lost any of its attractiveness when others were chosen to 
officiate as speakers. The oration was delivered by Alexander 
Dimitry of Louisiana, the poem ‘‘Peace’’ was read by Mr. Daniel 
A. Casserly, and Mr. Hugh Caperton gave an eloquent address on 
the subject, ‘Memoir of George Fenwick.’’ 

The literary exereises were held in exhibition hall at the col- 
lege, the Philodemies occupying seats on the platform with the 
chairman, John Carrol] Brent. Mr. Dimitry’s oration, *elassie, 
tender and elevated, with the impress of true scholarship, por- 
traved the real advantages of an education. The poem elicited 
applause, even from those who could not view the subject with 
the poet's eyes. But the crowning feature was Caperton’s por- 
trayal of the noble character of the professor who was so widely 
known among the alumni and members of the society."! 
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The banquet followed the literary exercises and was no less 
enjoyable than the event whieh preceded it. At the head of the 
menu cards appeared the words: ‘‘Her children, coming back to 
their bovhood’s home, not with costly viands or courtly delicacies, 
but with the invigorating repast that made them lithe and strong 
of limb in their young, heroic days, old Georgetown welcomes !"' 
After the dinner Father Maguire addressed the Philodemies and 
their guests and during his remarks reminded his hearers of the 
fact that the celebration was planned just fifty years after the 
first class was graduated from the college. ‘‘One of the graduat- 
ing class of that year, 1817," says Dr. Shea's history, ‘‘unable 
to leave his sick bed to attend, sent a charming letter full of 
reminiseences of the college in early days, when James Ryder was 
his elassmate, and George Fenwick, Charles C. Pise and Thomas 
Mulledy his fellow students, thus strangely evoking from the past 
the bovhood of those departed worthies who, as presidents or 
professors, had done so much for education in the old college 
halls. ”? 

In 1868, on Washington's birthday, both the Philodemies and 
Philonomosians eelebrated in grand style, and on the 2d of July 
the former society held its commencement exereises and listened 
to an oration by Mr. Merrick. During the next two vears the 
usual celebration days were properly observed, but there was 
nothing of unusual importance in these festivals until February 
22, 1870, when a large gathering of members and students listened 
to the eloquent address of G. Gordon Posey of Mississippi and the 
well worded speeches of T. A. Badeaux of Louisiana, Thomas 
Mackin of Illinois and Eugene F. Hill of Maryland. The triennial 
celebration in 1871 drew together many members and their friends. 
On this oecasion the speaker was Mr. William P. Preston; the 
poem, ''Life's Triumphs," was read by Mr. Lambert, and was 
printed bv the society in 1872. 

During the next three years the Philodemies took an active 
part in several events of college history and on occasion united 
aetion was taken with reference to matters of consequence; but 
there is little of importanee to note in this narrative until the 
eclebration of the grand triennial on the 24th of June, 1874, when 
the old exhibition hall in the college building was filled to over- 
flowing to hear tlie eloquent remarks of Judge Charles P. James, 
LL. D., who had figured conspicuously as one of the founders of 
Georgetown University School of Law. The orator was presented 
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to his audience by Richard T. Merrick, who suggested in the 
course of his introductory observations that the members of the 
society should aspire to become finished speakers аа debaters; 
such was the fundamental principle of their constitution; but the 
speaker made no special allusion at that time to the splendid in- 
ducement he was about to offer for the attainment of the highest 
aims of the Philodemie Society as declared by its constitution. 
This offer was made publie on the same day and during the latter 
part of the exereises. 

The subject of Judge James’ address was ‘‘Orators of the 
Past and of the Future,"' and in its delivery he gave his hearers 
a vivid description of the great debate in the United States senate 
between Webster and Hayne. John G. Saxe, the poet of the oc- 
easion, followed Judge James and recited his famous poem on 
'f Love." 

Tne Merrick DEnaTING MEDAL. 


When Riehard T. Merrick suggested at the celebration of the 
triennial of the Philodemie Society in 1874 that the members 
should make it their aim to become finished speakers and de- 
baters, Rev. Father Healy, in awarding the diplomas and cer- 
tifieates on that day, replied that he heartily agreed with the views 
of the eminent jurist and that he would be perfectly willing to 
let any one aid him in putting the suggestions into practical execu- 
tion. 

After the exercises of the дау had been finished Mr. Merrick 
formally offered to endow a prize for the proposed object, and 
promptly carried out his promise by turning over to the president 
of the university, and his successors in office forever, eighteen 
shares of the capital stock of the Metropolitan Railroad company, 
of the par value of fifty dollars each: the rents, issues and profits 
thereof to be used in trust forever for the purchase of a suitable 
gold medal, in form and size to be approved by the president of 
the university, to be presented to that member of the Philodemic 
Society, or such other similar society as may succeed thereto, who 
shall be deemed to be the best and most competent debater in said 
society, according to the prescribed rules or such others as the 
president and faeulty of the university might approve and estab- 
lish. 

As originally established and still existing the Merrick de- 
bating medal is contested for annually by not to exceed four mem- 
bers of the Philodemic Society, to be selected not later than the 
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first day of May; the subject of debate to be determined by the 
president and faculty in conjunction with the society; the debate 
to be judged and determined by a committee of three gentlemen 
not connected with the literary department of the university; and 
the prize to be awarded at the annual commencement of the liter- 
ary department and to receive prominent mention among the 
awards on that day. The debate is now, and for some years has 
been held on the 22d of February. 

“The highest ambition of every member of the Philodemic 
Society,’’ says ‘‘Hodge Podge,’’ ‘‘is to be chosen one of the Mer- 
rick debaters, and the result is that each one aims to perfect his 
powers as much as possible, and there is ever amongst the members 
a spirit of wholesome rivalry. The society every year chooses from 
its members four of its most able debaters who select some ques- 
tion of national importance to be argued in this public debate, 
and the medal is awarded to the one of the four who proves him- 
self in the eyes of the judges as the most able debater."' 

The first debate of the Philodemie Society for the Merrick 
medal was held February 23, 1875. The question debated was 
“Would the exclusive possession and control of the telegraph by 
the government of the United States be in accordance with the 
spirit of our institutions?’’ The affirmative of the issue was pre- 
sented by J. Percy Keating of Pennsylvania and Bell W. Ether- 
idge of Tennessee, while the negative side of the contention was 
taken by Louis R. Thian of the District of Columbia and James 
M. Hagen of Kentucky. 

The debate attracted great attention in both college and uni- 
versity circles and was attended by Georgetown men, students 
from other colleges and many invited guests, who filled the hall 
to the utmost of its capacity. The judges were Martin F. Morris, 
Bernard G. Caulfield and Hugh Caperton, whose decision favored 
the champion of the negative side of the question, and whose 
judgment received no criticism when the Merrick medal was 
awarded to James M. Hagen of Kentucky. 

The first annual contest for possession of the coveted Merrick 
debating medal created a new and important event in the history 
of the Philodemie Society and naturally had the effect of over- 
shadowing some other of the popular occasions for which the so- 
ciety had been famous for many years; and as the years have 
passed the annual debate has lost none of its former importance, 
but has exercised a healthful influence in every other college and 
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university society and has carried the name of alma mater into 
every part of the country; and it is an indisputable fact that 
many of the Merrick medal debaters in later years have taken a 
place in the front rank with the most noted orators of their day. 

Since the Merrick medal was founded it has heen awarded as 


follows: 


1875—.Јатеѕ M. Hagen, Kentucky. 
1876—Bell W. Etheridge, Tennessee. 
1877— William Е. Smith, Maryland. 
1878—Eugene Semmes Ives, Virginia. 
1879—Daniel W. Lawler, Wisconsin. 
1880—Condé B. Pallen, Missouri. 

1881— Denis A. Shanahan, Virginia. 
1882—Francis A. Brogan, Kansas. 

1883— Francis F. O'Neill, Georgia. 
1884—Augustin de Yturbide, Mexico. 
1885—John Richard Slattery, Massachusetts. 
1886—.Joseph M. Dohan, Pennsylvania. 
1887—J oseph W. Singleton, New York. 
1888—James P. Montgomery, California. 
1889— Thomas B. Lantry, New York. 
1890— Charles A. White, Washington. 
1891—James E. Duross, New York. 
1892— Patrick Н. O?Donnell, Indiana. 
1893—Patrick J. Carlon, New York. 
1894—Robert J. Collier, New York. 
1895—J. Neal Power, California. 

1896—F rancis E. Slattery, Massachusetts. 
1897—Benedict F. Maher, Maine. 

1898— Thomas J. O'Neill, New York. 
1899—Robert G. Cauthorn, Indiana. 
1900—J oseph L. McAleer. Pennsylvania. 
1901—Rice Winfield Jones, Virginia. 
1902—George Conrad Reid, Dist. of Col. 
1903— John Henry O’Brien, Massachusett:. 
1904—J oseph Zachary Miller, ПІ, Texaa. 
1905—Joseph Henry Lawler, Connecticut. 
1906—John McHugh Stuart, New York. 
1907 — Edward Joseph Crummey, New York. 





The founding of the Merrick debating medal had the effect of 
changing, to some extent, the character of the festivals annually ob- 
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served and celebrated by the Philodemic Society. The customary 
function on Washington’s birthday gave place to the annual debate, 
and the old time elaborate preparations for the grand annual cele- 
bration on the Fourth of July were compelled to yield to the deeper 
interest of the members in commencement exercises and the award 
of diplomas, in which the Philodemics were as particularly con- 
cerned as in the award of the medal itself. Finally, on account of 
the earlier commencements, now held early in June, the Fourth of 
July celebrations were necessarily abandoned. So these annual fes- 
tival occasions gradually passed out of existence as distinguishing 
features of society life, and gave way to participation in events 
which were better calculated to advance the interests of the uni- 
versity, widen the sphere of its usefulness and increase its efficiency 
as an institution of the higher education. 

In 1875, the next year after the Merrick debating medal had 
been founded, the Philodemie Society itself took the part of found- 
er and benefactor by establishing what then was known as the Phil- 
odemie gold medal and when last competed for among the students 
was known as the Philodemie prize essay medal. The medal itself 
was provided by the society and paid for with moneys in the treas- 
ury. It was awarded annually for the best essay written by a 
member of the society, and the decision in regard to it was always 
anticipated with the greatest interest. 

When the medal was founded the Philodemie Society numbered 
thirty-four members, including these officers: Rev. Edmund J. 
Young, president; J. Percy Keating, vice-president; Louis R. 
Thian, recording secretary; William H. Clarke, amanuensis; John 
G. Agar, treasurer; Clement Manley, librarian; Bell W. Etheridge, 
first censor; John I. Griffiss, second censor; William Allen, Jr., cor- 
responding secretary ; William J. Willeox, assistant librarian. 

From the time it was established until the year in which it was 
last competed for, 1899, the Philodemie prize essay medal was 
awarded as follows: 


1875 —J. Caldwell Robertson, South Carolina. 
1876—William F. Smith, Maryland. 
1877—-Andrew J. Shipman, Virginia. 
1878—Thomas P. Kernan, New York. 

1879— William J. Kernan, New York. 
1880—James E. Callahan, Illinois. 

1881— Daniel W. Lawler, Wisconsin. 

1882— William Law MeLaughlin, Dak. Territory. 
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1883—F rancis A. Brogan, Kansas. 

1884— Thomas D. J. Gallagher, Penna. 
1888—J. Henry Martin, N. Carolina. 
1889— William G. MeKechnie, Mass. 
1890—Edward D. O'Brien, New York. 
1891— Charles P. Neill, Texas. 

1892—J. Bennett Carroll Shipman, Va. 
1893—Charles F. Carusi, District of Columbia. 
1894—not awarded. 

1895—Robert N. Douglas, N. Carolina. 
1896—' Timothy S. Connolly, Maine. 

1897 —Charles F. Curley, Delaware. 

1885— Ralph S. Latshaw, Missouri. 

1886— James Е. McElhone, Dist. of Col. 
1887—Jeremiah I. Prendergast, Minnesota. 
1898—John H. MeAleer, Pennsylvania. 
1899-—— James A. O’Shea, New York. 


Notwithstanding the fact that lighter festivities have largely 
given way to weightier considerations since the Philodemic be- 
came a debating society in more than name, the organization 
during the last thirty: years of its history has been the instrument 
of much good in college and university annals. In some respects 
its old traditions of three-quarters of a century ago are still pre- 
served; some of its old-time customs still obtain and occasional 
festal gatherings yet furnish the means of relaxation from the 
routine of student life and toil. The annual debate has its victory 
and on commencement day the hero of the forensic contest re- 
ceives his golden trophy. 

“I have heard debates conducted in the Philodemie with an 

energy and an ability that would do credit to congress. I take it 
for granted that a graduate of Georgetown should be a good 
speaker. It is said that orators are made, and the Philodemic 
used to be a first-class manufactory for the article. 
A good Philodemic training is an education in itself. It not only 
makes the student a talker, but a thinker also; it develops him 
into a very useful member of society, by opening up to him a 
career for which only such a training can fit him. . . . I 
myself feel that I owe a great debt to the Philodemie, and sincere- 
ly wish that Т could transfer my keen realization of its benefits to 
the students now enjoying the opportunities it offers them."' 
—Condé B. Pallen in College Journal. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PHILONOMOSIAN SOCIETY. 


This society on its original foundation was established Jan- 
uary 8, 1839, and was in a measure at least the outgrowth of or 
successor to the still older Phileleutherian Society, the latter hav- 
ing been founded about the time of organization of the Philodemic 
Society, for the same principal object and for a time was its rival 
for popular favor, although it never attained that distinction. 
Like the Philodemic, the Phileleutherian Society held its celebra- 
tions on the anniversary of Washington’s birth and the Fourth of 
July ; it had its debates, special festivals and regular meetings for 
the transaction of business; but it never had a place in the annual 
commencement exercises of the college. It also collected a very 
respectable library of books, acquired a fair membership, espe- 
cially among the lower class students, whereas the Philodemic So- 
ciety was elegible to students only of the higher classes of the col- 
lege. 

In some respects these two societies were rivals, but their 
strife was not of an unfriendly character. Their existence soon 
gave rise to a third society, known as the Philophrastic. In 1836 
the three associations celebrated together, with great enthusiasm, 
the national anniversary, and in 1837 the Philodemics and Phile- 
leutherians held a joint celebration on February 22 and on July 4. 
Soon afterwards all these college societies seemed to decline, and 
during the administration of Father Lopez, S. J., its president, 
the Phileleutherian was dissolved and was superseded by the Phi- 
lonomosian Society. 

As 1s mentioned this society was formally established in Jan- 
uary, 1839. Its purpose then, as now, was to cultivate and im- 
prove all those mental faculties which a beneficent Creator has 
bestowed upon his favorite creature—man. As stated in its con- 
stitution, the more immediate aim of the society was to promote 
eloquence and acquire an accurate knowledge of history. The 
members have always been chosen from among the younger 
classes, and within the last few years the members have been ta- 
ken largely from the more advanced classes of the preparatory 
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department of the college. On beeoming a member of the society 
each candidate was expeeted to deposit in the library two histor- 
ical or other volumes, but in subsequent years this requirement 
was modified; but the particular provision of the constitution 
which all members were called on to observe was ‘аё the said 
soeiety shall never wantonly provoke a contention with the Philo- 
demie or any society that is or may hereafter be in the college.’’ 
The first officers of the society of whom there is any reeord were 
John A. MeGuigan, S. J., president; J. Cooke Longstreth, vice- 
president; Eugene А. Forstall, secretary; Jacob B. Smith, treas- 
urer; W. W. Watson, corresponding secretary; N. Snowden, li- 
brarian. 

Having an equally large, if not even a larger student body 
upon which to draw for its members, the Philonomosian Society 
acquired great numerical strength, and while its constitution for- 
bade wanton affront in debate or otherwise to the dignity of the 
older society it always stood squarely on its own rights and ready 
to defend them either in the field or on the rostrum. Fortunately 
the societies lived in harmony and frequently enjoved festivals 
together, sharing the exercises and honors equally; and so, under 
the careful guidance of the generous and indulgent fathers who 
always filled the offiee of president in both societies, peace pre- 
railed, the integrity of the constitutional provision always re- 
mained intact, and each passing year witnessed increasing 
strength and usefulness in advancing the welfare of the students 
and of the college, which above all other considerations were the 
principal objects of their foundation. 

The records show how frequently the Philodemics and Phi- 
lonomosians partieipated in joint functions, how the upper class 
men of the older society gave frequent eneouragement to their 
vounger brothers and prepared them for still higher honors when 
they themselves should become Philodemies; and on their own 
part the Philonomosians generally gave heed to the wise eounsel 
of their elders, and so deported themselves as to take an honor- 
able station in the society in which they were soon to be members 
and win laurels in debate and on commencement day. 

The first ten vears of existence of the Philonomosian Society 
constituted an era of progress in its history, and the vear 1850 
found it with twenty-five members, a good library of books, a 
close allianee with the members of the Philodemie Society and an 
excellent standing in the college. In that vear the officers and 
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members were as follows: Rev. Charles King, S. J., president; 
Harvey Bawtree, vice-president; Eugene Longuemare, recording 
secretary; Amos P. Labarbe, corresponding secretary; Benedict 
I. Semmes, amanuensis; Jules D. Delacroix, treasurer; William 
A. Johnson, censor; Joseph H. Blandford, censor; Henry T. 
Digges, librarian; Aristide Aubert, Adolphus Bennet, John C. 
Burgett, Jesse Cleveland, John Hurst, Francis Hill, George E. 
Gwynn, James Hanrahan, Thomas Johnston, Fred. L. Smith, Ben. 
Safford, William L. Swayze, James M. White and George Mayo, 
members. 

Soon after the Merrick debating medal was founded the mem- 
bers of the Philonomosian Society proposed a plan for establish- 
ing a gold medal to be contested for annually among themselves. 
Before this had been done, however, the society laid a restriction 
on its own membership by a provision that no students below the 
second grammar (highest preparatory) class should be eligible 
to the society ; and on account of this eurtailment it was suggested 
that the ineligible ‘‘prep’’ students have recourse to an organiza- 
tion of their own by reviving the Philistorian Society, which had 
lain dormant for several years. 

In June, 1878, the Philonomosian received muen complimen- 
{агу notice.in college circles through its efforts to awaken an ear- 
nest and friendlv rivalry among its members and raise the stand- 
ard of their efficieney in debate as well as in composition. It was 
then determined to set aside a fund in each year for the purpose 
of proeuring a suitable gold medal to be awarded in much the 
same manner as the famous Merriek medal was bestowed. The 
first contest of the society for the Philonomosian debating medal 
was held in the college refectory on May 27, 1878, in the presence 
of the judges, Rev. Fathers Guida, Doonan and Whiteford, the 
faeulty and nearly all the members of the Philodemie and Philo- 
nomosian societies; but without other guests, for the young aspi- 
rants for oratorical honors were not ready debaters nor experi- 
enced in publie disputation; hence they were disposed to make 
their first affair as quiet as possible. 

“Was Aaron Burr guilty of treason?’’ This was the ques- 
tion presented for debate on this momentous occasion. The af- 
firmative of the contention was taken by J. Paul Chew and Harry 
C. Walsh, while the negative side was presented by Denis A. 
Shanahan and Maurice W. Clagett. Considering the inexperience 
of the participants and the fact that very little time had been 
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given them for preparation, the young orators acquitted them- 
selves with great eredit in this first attempt at publie debate or 
any similar event outside their own debating hall. 

In aecordance with its established custom the society had 
ehosen the subjeet of debate from the pages of history, and it has 
eontinued to do so in later vears. "The medal in 1878 was awarded 
to Mr. Shanahan. "The subject of debate in May, 1879, **Was the 
action of the United States in declaring war against Mexico justi- 
fiable?" was presented with more vigor than that of the previous 
year. The members were given ample time in which to prepare 
themselves and the debate was held in the presence of a large au- 
dienee. The contestants were chosen from the freshman and soph- 
omore elasses, two from the former taking the affirmative and 
two from the latter upholding the negative side of the question at 
Issue. 

“Lex, Libertas Salusque Gentis," is and for many years has 
been the motto of the Philonomosian Society, which solely 
through its own earnest endeavors has taken a prominent place 
among the several society organizations of Georgetown college. 
During the more than three score years of its history there has 
been no retrogression either in student interest in its welfare or 
want of considerate attention on the part of those in whose keep- 
ing the student body has been placed throughout all these vears. 


Besides the constitutional principles of the society on its 
original and present foundations there had always existed the 
eivil organization, which has been preserved without interruption 
by annual renewal of its governing officers. АЁ its head at all 
times has stood one of the devoted and honored fathers of the 
eollege, to whom is given authority over all of its affairs of what- 
ever nature and whose adviee and eounsel is always law with the 
members. During this period there have been frequent and some- 
times annual reorganizations, for as the members progress be- 
vond the limit of jurisdiction of the society their places are taken 
by advancing students from a lower class. In this way the ranks 
always have been kept full and the permanency of the organiza- 
tion is assured. Under present regulations the more advanced 
students of the preparatory course are eligible to membership and 
the annual debates are carried out with the idea of beginning elo- 
cutionary training even before the student enters upon the college 
classical course. 
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Since the Philonomosian medal was founded it has been 
awarded as follows: 


1878— Denis A. Shanahan, Virginia. 
1879—F rancis A. Lawler, Wisconsin. 
1880—John T. Martin, Virginia. 
1881—Peter Douglas Smith, Maryland. 
1882—H. Lindsly Maddox, Maryland. 
1883—Ralph S. Latshaw, Missouri. 
1884—George Brent, Maryland. 

1885— Douglas Latshaw, Missouri. 
1886—Daniel J. Geary, Pennsylvania. 
1887—no award. 

1888—Patrick H. O’Donnell, Indiana. 
1889—C. Manning Combs, Maryland. 
1890—no award. 

1891—John P. Gately, Massachusetts. 
1892— John W. Burk, Pennsylvania. 

1893— John Е. O’Brien, New York. 

1894— Edward €. Edelman, New York. 
1895— William C. Ford, Massachusetts. 
1896—Livingston J. Cullen, Washington. 
1897—John E. Moore, Massachusetts. 
1898—E dward J. Smith, Maryland. 
1899—no award. 

1900—no award. 

1901—no award. 

1902—Porter Aldridge Bonham, So. Carolina. 
1903—Albert Briscoe Ridgway, Dist. of Col. 
1904—F rancis Edward Keenan, New York. 
1905—Walter Griffin Mudd. 

1906— Peter J. Dolin. 

1907— 


CHAPTER NIV. 
THE OBSERVATORY. 


The astronomical observatory of Georgetown University 1s 
one of the oldest institutions of its kind in the country, being al- 
most coeval with the Naval Observatory at Washington, while the 
very oldest observatory on this side of the Atlantie, that at Will- 
iams College in Massachusetts, antedates that at Georgetown by 
only seven vears. It was in the vear 1841 that the faculty of 
Georgetown College decided to erect and equip an observatory in 
Which practieal instruction in astronomical work could be given 
to such students as showed any aptitude or inclination for that 
particular braneh of science. The undertaking was chiefly due to 
the suggestion of the late Rev. James Curley, S. J., at that time 
professor of plivsies in the college, and to him was assigned the 
duty of choosing a convenient site and preparing plans for the 
building and its equipment. 

It is a question whether the work in any event could have 
heen accomplished at that time without the timely and generous 
assistance of Rev. Thomas Meredith Jenkins, S. J., who with the 
approval of lus superiors devoted his own patrimony to endow 
the work and also induced other members of his family to join 
with him in furnishing the observatory with some of its best in- 
struments. It had been his purpose to devote his life to astro- 
пописа study and research, but his deheate health and early 
death prevented him from doing more than to give the fortune 
whieh made the observatory possible. 

Another worthy donor to the observatory project was the 
Rev. Charles Stonestreet, S. J., who at the time was one of the 
orofessors im the college. The circumstances of his generous gift 
for the object mentioned are thus related by Dr. Shea: **One day 
as Father Curley, whose whole soul was centered in the observa- 
tory. passed by the door of Father Stonestreet, then professor of 
1ietorie, he told him that Father Ryder had given him permission 
to order the meridian circle; and that he now saw his way to all 
the instruments absolutely necessary, except the instrument for 
{пе dome. Father Stonestreet at once replied: ‘My mother has 
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left 1ne two thousand dollars; if it will serve your purpose you 
may have it, provided F. Provincial allows it. ^ The hall for 
seientifie purposes was thus ereated almost exclusively by the 
mans of members of the Society of Jesus, and those bound to 
them by ties of blood. It received no national or state aid." 

Father Curley drew the plans of the building, superintended 
ils construction and gave full instructions for the purchase of the 
instruments which at that time had to be bought in Europe. His 
name will ever be associated with the observatory, as he con- 
structed jt, made in it the first observations and remained its sole 
director for nearly fifty years. 

Father Curley’s wisdom and forethought were clearly shown 
in the site chosen and in the construction of the observatory 
building. An elevated site about four hundred yards almost due 
west of the college building was judged to combine various ad- 
vantages of situation and seclusion. It is on a hill about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the level of high tide of the Potomac 
river, which runs due east for a distance of nearly half a mile. 
The slope on all sides, except to the north, is quite abrupt, and the 
view, especially to the southeast, is remarkably fine. The plans 
for the building were made and the first instrument was ordered 
in 1841, the excavations were begun in 1843, and three years after- 
wards the first observations were made. 

The building erected by Father Curley was so solidly con- 
structed and so convenient in its arrangement that even today it 
is satisfactory and few essential changes have been necessary in 
recent renovations which it has undergone to adapt it to the more 
exacting standard of the present day. It is of brick, consisting 
of a central portion, which is surmounted by a dome, covering the 
equatorial, and two wings for the transit instrument and the me- 
ridian circle. This building was begun in 1843 and in the spring 
of the next year was far enough advanced to receive the first in- 
strument, and this having been fixed in place Father Curley at 
once began observations to determine the exact longitude and lat- 
itude of the structure. These observations were continued during 
` the two following years and his determination was accepted and 
published by the government in its official reports; and in later 
years, after the Atlantic cable had been laid, signals were ex- 
changed between England and America and it was then found 
that Father Curley’s determination was correct within three- 
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tenths of a second. The meridian circle with which the observa- 
tions for computing the latitude of the observatory were made, 
arrived in 1841, and the five-inch equatorial in 1849, thus eomplet- 
ing the equipment at that time. 

The political disturbances in Europe in 1848 brought several 
Itahan Jesuit seientists to Georgetown, among them Father De 
Vieo, director of the observatory of the Roman college, Father 
Seeehi and Father Sestini. Father De Vico remained at George- 
town only a few months, being called to London on important 
business, and he died there November 15, 1848. The gold medal 
which he received from the king of Denmark for the discovery of 
six comets at the Roman observatory is still preserved at George- 
town. 

Father Seechi, then thirty vears old, taught physics for a 
vear at Georgetown and then returned to Rome to enter on his 
career in physical astronomy; but his first interest in this study 
dates from the observations he made with Father Curley at 
Georgetown College. 

Father Benedict Sestini began observations of star colors in 
1849, the manuseript of which is preserved in the library of the 
observatory. In 1850 he made drawings of sun-spots from Sep- 
tember 20 to November 6, missing only six days out of forty-eight. 
The drawings were lithographed and together with a journal 
preface were published in the appendix of the Washington astro- 
nomical observations for 1847. A set of copies is still in the li- 
brary of the observatory. 

In 1852 a volume of two hundred and fifteen pages in quarto, 
containing a description of the observatory, with eight plates and 
reduction tables for time observations, was published and distrib- 
uted by the director; but the regular publication of astronomical 
work, and even of that work itself, was found incompatible with 
the prosecution of the main design in founding the observatory-— 
the instruetion of the students in the use of fine astronomieal in- 
struments—hence the first volume of ** Annals of Georgetown Col- 
lege Observatory was also the last. Thus for nearly half a cen- 
tury tlie observatory was little more than an adjunet to the physi- 
cal laboratory and classroom, but in 1888, just previous to the cen- 
tennial of the founding of the college, the directors of the univer- 
sity deeided to put a younger man at the head of affairs, to place 
a liberal allowance at his disposal and to do everything necessary 
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to bring into existence a practical working observatory; and so 
the venerable Father Curley, at that time ninety-two years old, 
resigned his honors and responsibilities into the hands of Rev. 
John G. Hagen, S. J. 

Father Hagen was an Austrian by birth, but had spent a num- 
ber of years in America and thus was familiar with the English 
language. He had made special studies in higher mathematies 
and astronomy at the universities in Bonn and Münster, and also 
had been direetor of a small observatory for several vears. By 
the kindness of the Very Rev. Father-General Anderledy, Father 
Hagen was sent from his province to Georgetown in the fall of 
1888, and entrusted with the care of the observatory. His plan 
was to raise it from an institution for instruetion only to one where 
original research might be made and where the work done might 
be worthy of the university. | 

The rehabilitation of the observatory under the direction of 
Father Hagen was necessarily slow, for want of funds, but this 
want having been made known to the alumni of the university soon 
found relief; for at the annual reunion of the Society of Alumni in 
1890 Rev. Father Richards, then president of the university, re- 
ported a donation of five thousand dollars from an unnamed alum- 
nus, for the especial purpose of improving the observatory. How- 
ever, before the receipt of this generous gift the college itself had 
taken up the work of remodeling the observatory building, paying 
much of the cost from funds available for the purpose and some 
small donations of money from friends. For more than three 
months mechanics were kept busy on the building, while instru- 
ment makers and electricians were employed in restoring and im- 
proving the instruments. The basement was paved with concrete 
and heating apparatus and water were introduced. All of the in- 
struments were dismounted and repaired, some were improved 
and several new ones were purchased. The clocks were connected 
with an elaborate switchboard in the clock room and a telegraph 
line was erected, putting the place in communication with the Na- 
val Observatory. Ata later date electric light from the city was 
introduced to illuminate all the rooms and instruments. 

This thorough renovation was done at an expense of several 
thousand dollars, the greater part of which was borne by the col- 
lege; but it was not long before friends came to the aid of the 
work, and within a very few years donations were received to the 
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amount of nearly twenty thousand dollars. These gifts made it 
possible to purchase a new equatorial of twelve inch aperture and 
to erect a small dome on the grounds for the old five inch equator- 
ial. А latitude instrument of six inches aperture was bought and 
mounted in the new building especially erected for the purpose; 
and later on a nine inch photographic transit instrument was put 
in place of the smaller one formerly used. The new director chose 
stellar photometry for the first work of the five inch equatorial, 
and one has only to consult the numbers of the ** Astronomical 
Journal?! for the last fifteen vears to see how diligently the light 
rariation of the stars was studied by him and how in several cases 
the laws have becn more accurately formulated. The relative 
brightness of many of the stars was also investigated with the 
same instrument. к. 

These rapid improvements of the observatory eneouraged the 
college faculty to inercase the staff of observers, that more orig- 
inal work might be done and a corps of astronomers formed to 
keep up the work of the institution. Father George À. Fargis, 
S. J., was first sent and later Father John T. Hedrick, S. J. This 
enabled the director to undertake new fields of work, and the 
very first subject given to the new assistants led to a valuable 
discovery. Astronomers had been desirous for a long time to ap- 
ply photography to the transit of the stars, but all previous ex- 
periments in that direction had met with only partial sueeess; 
nothing really valuable and trustworthy раа been discovered, 
and Georgetown was to have the honor of being the first observ- 
atory where the feasibility of photographic transits was demon- 
strated and a reliable method of making them discovered. 

In August, 1891, the order was given for what is known as 
the ** Floating Zenith telescope," and im May, 1892, a complete 
and successful set of photographie latitude determinations were 
made without the use of the spirit-level and tlie results were pub- 
lished and distributed. For the proper housing of this instru- 
ment a frame building twelve by fourteen feet and eighteen feet 
high was erected on the east of the transit room, and was fitted 
with accessories, such as clocks, eleetrie lights, ete. In the fol- 
lowing vear another new Instrument was perfeeted at the ob- 
servatorv. This was the invention of Father Joseph Algue, S. J., 
who had come to years before from Spain to study at this ob- 
ser vatoryv. Fineouraged by the success of the floating zenith 
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telescope he invented and had constructed а telescope 
on the reflecting principle, with which the first successful experi- 
ments were made in April, 1893. "The cost of this instrument 
was defrayed by Father Algue's Spanish friends, but after a 
short time it was taken down and shipped to Spain and from 
thence to Manila, where it was used in connection with George- 
town in studying polar variations. 

Thus it was that within the brief period of five years after the 
appointment of Father Hagen to the office of director of George- 
town College Observatory that element of university hfe was 
brought from a comparatively unimportant position to one of 
commanding importance in the scientific world. Father Curley 
in his own time had achieved a wide reputation as an astronomer 
and eminent scientist, and not the least of his remarkable 
achievements was that by which the meridan time of the city of 
Washington was found to be slightly incorrect; and it was ad- 
justed in accordance with Father Curley’s deductions. For his 
works he deserved great credit and it was given him, but he took 
none of these honors to himself. | 

Father Hagen's work at the observatory lay along different 
lines and aimed to be more practical as well as being equally 
scientific with that of his distinguished predecessor. As has been 
stated he came to Georgetown in 1888, after having spent eight 
years in the College of the Sacred Heart at Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, where he taught mathematics and physics; and be- 
fore coming to the United States he had studied mathematics 
in Minster and Bonn, and at the former place was brought into 
association with Professor Edward Heis, one of the most eminent 
observers of variable stars of that time. 

The many remarkable improvements at Georgetown Observa- 
tory during the last fifteen and more years have been due very 
largely to Father Hagen’s untiring efforts, and to him and to 
Fathers Hargis and Hedrick must be accorded the honor of hav- 
ing brought the institution to its present standard of efficiency. 
He had it firmly established on this basis fully ten years ago, 
although later years have witnessed several other improvements 
and inventions, with all of which the observatory is equipped. 
But all these things were not accomplished without a correspond- 
ingly large outlay of money, and for this the college has been 
compelled to rely chiefly on loyal alumni and other generous 
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friends. In 1893 the faculty called publie attention to the fact 
that the observatory had no endowment fund and suggested to 
the alumni that ‘‘here is an object worthy of their generosity 
and love for alma mater;’’ and in the following year the faculty 
in expressing ‘‘the present conditions and needs of the observa- 
tory,’’ urged the necessity of a moderate fund sufficient to yield 
an annual revenue of about $1,000 to defray current expenses 
and provide for the annual publications. Previous to this time 
there had been donated from various sources, several of which 
have already been mentioned, about $20,000 and it was hoped that 
liberal hands would be found to create the new foundation and 
thus crown the efforts of the faculty with permament success. 

This appeal was not in vain and in 1895 the faculty acknowl- 
elged a benefaction of $4,000 from the late Mrs. Maria Coleman, 
which was used chiefly to pay for the new nine-inch photograph- 
ic transit instrument, and m 1896 acknowledgment was made of 
$500 from P. F. Collier of New York to pay the expense of pub- 
lishing photographic transits of one hundred and sixty-one 
stars. In 1897 the faculty mentioned several donations during - 
the year. The principal benefaction came from the late Mrs. 


Annie Donahue of San Francisco, in accordance with an agree- 
ment made with her two sisters, Miss Eleanor Martin of San 


Francisco and Miss Winifrede Martin of Baltimore, by which 
they were to unite in donating to the college observatory an en- 
dowment fund of $25,000. Mrs. Donahue by her will left to the 
college for the purpose indicated a third part of that sum, 
amounting to $8,333.34, which her executors soon afterward paid 
to the legatees. In 1897, on the commendation of the work of the 
observatory by Professor Edward C. Pickering, director of Har- 
vard College Observatory, Miss Catherine Wolfe Bruce placed 
in his hands the sum of $1,750 to assist in the publication of the 
“Atlas Stellarum Variabilium," inereasing her gift by $1,400 
in the next vear, and still $500 more in 1901; and thus secured 
the publieation against all chances of loss for want of subscribers. 

On the occasion of the total solar eclipse of May 28, 1900, six 
astronomers from Georgetown took their station a short distance 
south of the city of Norfolk, Virginia, near the central line of 
totality. The sky was very clear and all the visual and photo- 
graphic observations of the corona and prominences were ear- 
ried out as planned. In 1904 the faculty was gratified to an- 
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nounee the benefits of a new station under the southern skies. 
Rev. Father Goetz, S. J., who had spent more than a year at 
Georgetown to familiarize himself with the methods employed 
there in making the ''Atlas Stellarum Variabilium," was in 
that year stationed at Bulawayo, Rhodesia, South Africa, and 
from that place has sent his observations on all the southern vari- 
able stars visible to the naked eye. 

In the early part of the year 1906 Father Hagen was called to 
Rome by the Holy Father and given charge of the Vatican Ob- 
servatory. His work at Georgetown had placed him among the 
famous astronomers of the world and he was recognized as one 
of them. Besides his practical work in the study of his chosen 
science he contributed numerous valuable articles as astronom- 
ical subjects and by constant interchange of views and results 
he at length aquired a large and valuable library for the observa- 
tory reading room. He also figured as an author of various pub- 
lished works, among which were his ‘‘Synopsis of Higher. Mathe- 
matices," 4 vols., 1891-1905, and his ‘‘Index Operum Leonardi 
Euleri," 1896, the latter an exhaustive index of Euler's many 
and widely scattered contributions to mathematics. The ‘‘ Atlas. 
. of Variable Stars,’’ 6 series, 1899-1905, reached its sixth volume 
during his own connection with the Georgetown Observatory and 
owes much of its great value and popularity to his efforts and 
scientific ability. He also was author of the work ‘‘Beobachtun- 
gen Veranderlicher Sterne von E. Heis and A. Krueger,’’ 1903. 

Rev. John T. Hedrick, S. J., was chosen director of George- 
town Observatory to succeed Father Hagen, and is well equipped 
for the important work given in his charge. During Father Cur- 
ley’s almost half century of directorship of the observatory nearly 
all of the important work done there was performed by the ven- 
erable astronomer himself, but soon after Father Hagen suc- 
ceeded to the office provision was made for the appointment of 
an assistant observer; and still later others were added to the 
staff as occasion made necessary. In 1889-90 the director had the 
assistance of two professors of the college, who were engaged large- 
ly in other branches of instruction. Father Hedrick was made 
assistant in 1891, and in the next year the auxiliary staff com- 
prised two assistants and an attendant. 

In 1893 the names of assistant astronomers were first men- 
tioned in the college catalogue. They were Rev. George A. Far- 
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gis, S. J., to whose chronicles the writer of this narrative is greatly 
indebted for facts, and Rev. John T. Hedrick, S. J., both of whom 
continued their duties until 1896, when Father Fargis was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. William F. Rigge, S. J. In the following year 
Father Rigge was succeeded by Mr. Michael Esch, S. J., and the 
latter in 1899 by Rev. George Zwack, S. J. In the fall of 1898 
Father Hedrick assumed the duties of the chair of mathematics 
and astronomy in Woodstock College, but continued his со-орега- 
tion with Georgetown Observatory as much as his other duties 
would permit. 

In 1902 the assistant astronomers were Rev. Richard Martin, 
S. J., and Rev. Edmund Goetz, S. J., Father Hedrick continuing 
nominally as part of the observatory staff until his appointment 
as director. 

Among the many publications with whieh the Georgetown 
College Observatory is credited in addition to works of a general 
character to which its astronomers always have contributed free- 
ly, especial mention may be made of Father Sestim’s drawings 
of sun-spots, which were printed in an appendix of the ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Astronomical Observations”? for 1847. In 1852 Father 
Curley published and distributed a volume of 215 pages, containing 
a description of observations, with eight plates and reduction ta- 
bles for time observations. This work was called **Annals of 
Georgetown College Observatory," and from the fact that gen- 
eral attention was required in other directions only a single volume 
was published. Professor Hagen’s work, ‘‘A Synopsis of Higher 
Mathematices,’? was printed in four quarto volumes, ‘Тһе Photo- 
chronograph and Its Application to Star Transits,’’ ‘The Photo- 
chronograph Applied to the Determination of Latitudes,’’ ‘Тһе 
Present Condition and Needs of Georgetown College Observa- 
tory," “Index Operum," ‘Atlas of the Variable Stars," **Ob- 
servations of Variable Stars," and ‘Chart and Catalogues for 
Observing Nova Geminorum” are also among the important pub- 
lications to be credited to this observatory. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE COLLEGE JOURNAL. 


The newspaper is always a good sign; the periodical is an 
equally good sign; and any publication which has for its mission 
in life the promotion of the welfare of an institution of higher | 
education without the ultimate purpose of private emolument 
commands a more distinguished station in the wide field of jour- 
nalism than one of whatever character founded only for specula- 
tive objects. In this day and generation no party, calling, cor- 
poration or great public enterprise is considered perfect without 
its ‘‘organ’’ as a mouthpiece. 

For full thirty-five years the Georgetown College Journal has 
upheld the dignity and high character of a great educational in- 
stitution, faithfully chronicled the important events of its history 
in all its several departments, championed its rights, advocated 
its policy, spread abroad the distinguishing advantages of its cur- 
riculum, brought together its alumni in close association and kept 
{hem constantly informed of the progress of alma mater and her 
needs at their hands; but while the Journal has always faithfully | 
championed the cause of the university it never has been called 
upon to defend her, because the character and integrity of the 
institution never has been assailed. 

In the month of December, 1872, the College Journal made its 
first appearance. Although for some time previous to its publica- 
tion a college paper had been discussed and several class sheets 
had been issued, vet there was no real appearance of what may 
be called an organ of the college and university interests until the 
issue of the first number of the Journal in due and proper form. 

The chief honor of having founded the Journal must be given 
to Rev. Father Edmund J. Young, S. J., who then had recently 
come to Georgetown from Santa Clara College, California. While 
teaching in the far west he had founded the ‘‘Owl’’ magazine and 
conducted it with gratifying success in the interests of that in- 
stitution for about two vears, and his removal to Georgetown at 
a time when the college was in great need of an official organ is 
regarded as having been exceedingly fortunate. 

Before the Journal was in fact started, a benefit concert for 
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it was arranged and given in Curtis hall in Georgetown, in the 
latter part of the academic year 1871-72, and the profit derived 
from that event furnished the nucleus of the eapital with which 
its “plant” was procured. In all the preliminary work Father 
Young took an earnest interest, and with his former experience 
was able by suggestion to enlist the services of several others, 
chiefly students, in the undertaking. 

When the students came together at the beginning of the aca- 
aemie vear in 1872 it was soon arranged to form a stock company 
to found and publish the journal, on what seemed the most feasible 
and self-supporting plan, and with the capital subscribed by the 
several stockholders, and the fund created by the concert, the 
printing establishment of the paper was bought, and through the 
courtesy of the faeultv, was located in a basement room of the 
old north building. The company selected an editorial committee 
from its own number, and offered the position of editor-in-chief 
to Father Young, who was compelled to decline the honor, on ac- 
count of other duties which required all of his time. Father John 
II. Sumner, S. J., accepted the editorial chair, with the assurance 
of material assitance from an editorial committee, the first mem- 
bers of which were Joseph E. Washington and Charles S. Voor- 
hecs of the class of 773, Thomas E. Sherman and Wm. Caldwell 
Niblack, elass of 774, J. Perey Keating and H. C. Bowie, class of 
7), and Charles Herr and Robert Dowdy of the class of ^76. The 
publishers were William Henry Dennis and George P. Fisher, Jr., 
koth of the elass of 774. 

Good Father Sumner’s unfailing kindliness and tact, and his 
own graceful readiness with the pen when needed, kept harmony 
in the editorial councils and obviated any serious defects while 
his young associates were gaming needed experience in their task. 

Al the tvpographieal work on the first number was done 
during recreation hours b* volunteer student typesetters, hardly 
one of whom had previous experience, but thev did exceedingly 
well under the superintendence of Mr. Dennis, who at that time 
was president of the Southern Amateur Press Association, and 
had a practical knowledge of the ‘‘art preservative." Later on, 
as the work increased, skilled help outside the student body was 
emploved. 

The stoek company above mentioned, which made the Journal 
not only a possibility but a suecess, was a regularly organized body 
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engaged in а businesslike undertaking. In all there were about 
twenty-five stockholders, nearly all students, each of whom took 
shares according to his means. The first officers of the company 
were Rev. John H. Sumner, S. J., president; Joseph E. Wash- 
ington, vice-president; James F. Tracey, treasurer, and Charles 
W. Niblaek, secretary. | 

In his reeolleetions of the first days of the College Journal, 
one of the many versatile eontributors to the pages of that paper 
says that the stock company looked after the circulation and took 
subscriptions with a view to possible dividends on their shares; 
that this reproduetion in miniature of larger enterprises was quite 
an incentive to the gaining of both subscriptions and advertise- 
ments; that parents, friends and acquaintances found themselves 
pressed into the service; and that it may be doubted whether the 
Journal would have been started with quite such a vigorous іт- 
pulse in any other way. p 

Although the initial attempt to place the Journal at once 
upon a paying basis was in itself commendable, and served a good 
purpose for a time, the original plan was soon laid aside for vari- 
ous reasons, the chief one being that the class duties of the students 
did not leave sufficient time for all the work; and regularly em- 
ployed help soon set the type and solieited the advertisements. 
“The plan in fact would not have worked at all,” says the writer 
before refered to, ** without the generous aid of the college authori- 
ties, who gave a room with heat and light for this new kind of 
‘chapel’ and ‘organ’ on the premises. The good lay-brother who 
was college wagoner to town hauled the ‘forms’ to press with 
tender care, and the college carpenter made an elaborate cradle 
to hold them in safe transit. It may even be suspected that the 
college, in the name of others, was a subscriber to quite a block 
of the stock of the company, which never was quoted on ’change; 
the Journal will always owe a large debt of gratitude to the 
faculty.”’ 

The first number of the Journal was an eight-page quarto, 
and while perfectly modest in its pretensions created considerable 
interest among the students; and its fame was not confined en- 
tirely to college circles, for it received commendatory notice in the 
columns of the Georgetown ‘‘Courier,’’ the Washington ‘‘ Evening 
Star," ‘National Republican,’’ ‘‘Sunday Chronicle,’’ ‘‘Sunday 
Herald,’’ the Baltimore “ип”? and ‘‘Catholic Mirror,’’ the **Col- 
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lege Herald’’ of Lewisburg, Pa., and several other well known 
papers throughout the east. Indeed, ‘‘Press Notices’’ occupied 
considerable space in the December number of the new publica- 
tion. 

Father Sumner continued at the head of the successive edi- 
torial committees until 1880, and although the Journal during that 
time succeeded in keeping afloat in the turbulent sea of journalism, 
it was published at a loss to the owners; and had it not been 
that Mr. Dennis, the publisher, was remarkably successful in estab- 
lishing and building up a liberal advertising patronage, it is doubt- 
ful whether the periodical could have been maintained through 
the first year of its life. In 1877 a suggestion was even made that 
further publication be suspended, for a time at least; but the 
proposition was not fully agreed to, and the October number was 
printed to include the contents of the previous two months. And 
later, in the spring of 1878, when disaster seemed imminent, an- 
other benefit concert gave the Journal a new lease of life and all 
outstanding debts were satisfied in full. 

From the time of its founding until the year 1880, the Journal 
was controlled by the stock company, but in March of that year 
its possession was transferred to the Philodemic Society, and for 
the next two years it was edited by members and published in the 
interests of that organization. In 1882-83 another reorganization 
of the Journal interests was effected the Philodemie Society re- 
linquished its control, and a eorps of the best writers from the 
entire student body was chosen for the editorial requirements; 
while the business management was placed in competent hands, 
with a view of making the publication at least self-sustaining. At 
first there was little perceptible change in the appearance of the 
Journal, but under the impelling power of the Society of Alumni, 
which now took an active interest in the publication, its size was 
increased to sixteen pages and many important changes were made 
in the character of its literary department and in the feld covered 
by its articles. The Christmas number in 1883 was the largest 
and by far the best published up to that time. 

** After the change the next succeeding volume contained many 
excellent articles by the alumni, those written under the nom de 
plume of ‘Robin Ruff’ being especially worthy of mention. But 
notwithstanding the warm interest of the alumni in the success 
of the Journal, the latter did not become a successful business 
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venture or investment, and its literary department was not con- 
sidered up to the standard of a first-class university journal. 
During those years, 1884-88, the Journal was in the hands of one 
of its most energetic and successful business managers, Thomas 
V. Bolan, '88; and for several years afterward he showed himself 
a warm friend of the publieation by numerous interesting contri- 
butions. Previous to the year 1887, the Journal had appeared 
without a cover, and one was then put on, which although not 
highly artistic, was far better than none at all.” 

‘“‘The year 1888-89," says the writer so freely quoted from, 
‘was We great centenary year. The Journal appeared in its 
old coverless condition, and for the first few months was filled 
almost exclusively with notices and accounts of the arrangements 
and exercises of the centennial celebration. The feature of this 
volume is the centenary number, published in April, 1889, con- 
taining forty pages and giving a detailed description of the cen- 
tennial exercises. In this volume are met some of the best speci- 
mens of college journalism in prose or verse that it has been our 
lot to read. The poetry is lofty in sentiment and exquisite in 
finish. The prose articles are sprightly with a decided literary 
flavor, particularly those signed ‘De quibusdam rebus," ‘Laertes’ 
and ‘Polonius.’ The Christmas story, ‘Reginald Trip, 756, by 
C. Louis Palms, was considered so excellent that it was copy- 
righted. Yet all this but laid the foundations and foreshadowed 
the greatness of the following year. For, after a hurried perusal 
of the whole twenty-five volumes of the Journal, it is my opinion 
that it enjoyed its golden age during the year 1889-90; 
the articles reached a higher tone and were more finished 
productions than had previously appeared in the Journal. The 
staff of editors never embraced a set of brighter or more willing 
workers, if we may judge from the frequency with which their 
names recur in the Journal columns. Still the palm cannot be 
yielded to the editors of 1889-90 without giving almost equal honor 
to those of 1890-91 and 1891-92. 

‘Та 1895 a movement was started that made the Journal 
unique among college publications and would, had it been carried 
out in the same spirit with which it was conceived, surely have 
placed it above any other periodical of its elass published. The 
plan as outlined and put into practice in the first number was to 
illustrate each Journal with a portrait of one of the great lights 
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of literature, a masterpiece of one of the great painters, chosen 
in connection with the portrait of the month, and a third half-tone 
of something local or some view illustrating one of the contribu- 
tions to the Journal. In the first number appeared a portrait 
of Aristotle, Raphael’s ‘School of Athens’ and a view of North 
Cape. Justice was not done the illustrations by the articles ac- 
eompanying them, however, and after several months the plan 
was abandoned."' (L. J. C., '99, in College Journal.) 

In the preceding paragraphs free use is made of the words 
of one of the many contributors to the pages of the College Jour- 
nal, in a narrative history and commentary which was published 
in one of the numbers of that periodical; wherefore it may be 
assumed that the writer's views met with editorial sanction, not- 
withstanding their occasionally critical character. It is doubtful, 
however, if the opinions so freely expressed will hold true during 
the last fifteen vears or so, or affect the prestige the Journal 
acquired under the editorial and business management of the vear 
1889-90; on the contrary, there appears a successful endeavor in 
later vears to advance the publication to a still higher station in 
the quality of both its literary and mechanical departments. In 
1897 it appeared in a considerably enlarged form, and at the end 
of the academic vear in 1898 the bound numbers made a volume 
very creditable in size and excellent in appearance. The October 
number in 1897 contained forty-one pages, or nearly one-third the 
size of the entire series comprising the first volume. Since that 
time the numbers have been still further increased to forty-eight 
pages at times, and have varied between that number and sixty 
. pages; and this without including the several pages devoted to 
profitable advertising, the particular feature of all magazine pub- 
lieations that brings gratification to the heart of the business man- 
agement. 

It is probable, however, that the friendly criticism of the 
‘feoverless condition” of the Journal was productive of beneficial 
results, for soon afterward it was bound in a neat paper cover 
of the Georgetown ‘пе and grav,” and has since been so issued 
except оп oceasions of unusual importance. The alumni number 
of June, 1903, was perhaps equal in beauty to any of earlier years, 
and was itself surpassed in the realization of the printer’s art by 
the December number of 1904, the latter chronicling the events of 
the celebration of the jubilee of the Immaculate Conception, by 
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the Sodality of Our Lady Immaeulate in partieular and the entire 
faculty, student and alumni bodies in general. 

The illustrated features of the alumni number in 1903, which 
attracted much favorable attention, were the cover halftone of 
the college building at Georgetown, a grouped halftone of all the 
university buildings, grouped portraits of several distinguished 
characters in the life of the university — Rev. D. J. Stafford, D. D., 
Justice Edward D. White, George B. Cortelyou, Stephen S. Mal- 
lory and Thomas Herran—and individual portraits of Judge Mar- 
tin F. Morris, Thomas Walsh, Charles P. Neill, Rev. Thomas E. 
Sherman, S. J., and Joseph Sebastian Rogers. Each of these 
alumni was a member of the Society of Alumni and prominently 
identified with the exercises of the reunion and banquet. _ 

The special Journal number issued on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the jubilee in December, 1904, was far superior in the 
character and quality of its illustrations to any previous number 
in the entire history of the publication. Its handsome cover was 
of heavy white paper, printed in gold; and in the centre of the 
front cover was a reproduction in gold print of the ‘‘miraculous 
medal." The frontispiece was a reproduction in colors of Muril- 
lo’s “Immaculate Conception," and conveniently placed through- 
out the work were three full-page groups of ‘‘Famous Madonnas,” 
representing the best endeavors of nearly all of the famous mas- 
ters. 

The contents of the jubilee number show also the participa- 
tion in the celebration of some of the most eminent men of the 
country who have been in some prominent way a part of the 
university hfe; and in this connection mention may be made of 
the contribution ‘‘The Definition of the Dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception," by “С. M.,’’ S. J.; ‘Мапа Immaculate,” a poem, 
Condé B. Pallen; ‘‘The Immaculate Conception in English 
Verse," Don Carlos Ellis; ‘Тһе Day in Rome—1854’’; the ‘‘ Ap- 
parition at Lourdes,’’ Dennis P. Dowd, Jr.; the ‘‘Golden Jubilee 
Year," a poem, Michael Earls, S. J.; ‘‘History of the Sodality,’’ 
H. F. Pease; ‘‘Vigil of the Immaculate Conception,’’ a poem, 
Maurice Francis Egan, LL. D.; ‘‘The Miraculous Medal,’’ H. C. 
McDonald; ‘‘December,’’ a poem, “С. M.,’’ S. Ј.; ‘‘When the 
Light Came," Gerald Egan; ‘Тһе Day at Georgetown—1904,”’ 
being an account of the celebration exercises, Francis E. Kenan; 
““Тһе Sermon of ће Day," Rev. Father Aloysius Brosnan, S. J.; 
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** Address of the Prefect of 1856," Charles Borromeo Kenny, '58; 
‘Devotion to the Blessed Virgin’’; ‘‘Salve Regina,” a duet, com- 
posed expressly for the College Journal in honor of the jubilee, 
by Armand Gumprecht, organist of the university. 

Having dwelt at some length in preceding paragraphs on the 
quality of the College Journal as a literary periodical, and having 
defined something of its purposes and presented something of the 
work accomplished by it during the period of its existence, it 1s 
also proper that some account be taken of those who brought the 
paper into life, furnished its editorial staff and business nianage- 
ment and of those who in fact have sustained and upheld it and 
made it what it 1s today. 

With the possible exception of Father Sumner, and faculty 
direetors who followed him, the editorial staff of the Journal dur- 
ing the more than thirtv-five vears of its history has been com- 
posed of college students, undergraduates all of them, some taken 
from the upper and others from the lower elasses of the college 
course, and very nearly all of them without anything more than 
an amateur experience in either newspaper work or journalism. 
Yet a glance at the files of the Journal throughout this period will 
disclose at once the fact that the ‘‘boys’’ were real men in working 
out the diffieult problem of furnishing editorial brains for the 
publieation and maintaining it on a more than self-supporting 
basis after the first ten or twelve vears. Few indeed of the 
Journal staff and business management had attained their majori- 
ty of years when in connection with their studies they took upon 
themselves the additional work of ‘‘running the college paper." 
It was no mere diversion nor by any means an easy task to so 
fill the Journal pages to satisfy the tastes of the alumni upon 
whose subseriptions and support the editors must depend for the 
permanenev of their publication; but events have shown that all 
this was done, and that each succeeding vear witnessed some 
marked improvement in the quality of the Journal until it has 
taken rank with the leading publications of its kind in the country. 

In addition to the student editors there has always been a 
faeulty direetor of the Journal, but his duties have been mainly 
advisory —sometimes those of a censor—and the Journal has been 
the product, both in its editorial and literary and in its business 
` departments, of student work. 

It is elsewhere written in this chapter that Father Sumner 
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eontinued as editorial head of the Journal until the year 1880, 
when it was transferred temporarily to the Philodemie Society 
and eontinued under the direction of an editorial committee chosen 
from among its members. An editorial committee had existed in 
earlier years, but then there was less systematic organization of 
the staff and still less responsibility placed on its members; but 
in 1880, upon the retirement of Father Sumner, the Philodemie 
Society exereised careful judgment in the selection of its board 
of editors and of the business management of the periodical which 
for the time was all their own. For the year 1880-81 the editorial 
committee of the Journal comprised Henry Collins Walsh, ’81, 
А. C. Wright and, W. L. McLaughlin, ’82, and James Е. O'Neill, 
'83. The business manager was C. F. MeGahan, '81, and upon 
him and his successors in later years there was placed a heavy 
burden of responsibility. In 1881 T. D. J. Gallagher, ’84, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Walsh as member of the editorial committee and 
Thomas H. Dolan became business manager, with E. Miles Willett 
as his assistant. | 

In 1882-83 the committee of editors comprised Francis A. 
Brogan and James F. O’Neill, T. D. J. Gallagher and W. D. Shea- 
han, ’84; Thomas H. Dolan, manager, and Thomas Kelly, assist- 
ant. In 1883-84 the editors were T. D. J. Gallagher, Peter D. 
Smith and Samuel B. Wallis, ’84; John R. Slattery, Ralph S. 
Latshaw and Joseph M. Dohan, ’85; business manager, T. H. 
Dolan, with John B. Jones, assistant. 

In introducing the Journal to its readers the editors for the 
year last mentioned took occasion to say: ‘‘This is a college 
paper; it is professedly an exponent of the proficiency of the 
students of the university in the art of composition and of general 
scholarship; and it is prejudicial to the interests of the paper and 
injurious to themselves that the students should leave to the edi- 
torial corps a monopoly of the task of filling its columns once a 
month. And this for the simple reason that the editorial staff i 18 
not Georgetown University." 

In 1884 the new editorial board expressed itself in this man- 


ner: ‘Тһе board of editors chosen for the present year in taking 
eharge of the Journal promise to exert themselves to keep it 


worthy of its place among college papers. . . . One purpose 
which the Journal has in view is to become a medium of communi- 
cation between the college and all former students, and this irre- 
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speetive of the faet whether the latter be subseribers or not. For 
this reason a eopy will be mailed to every alumnus whose address 
is known to us and who has not refused to take the paper from 
the postoffice.’’ The editorial committee for the year 1884-85 com- 
prised Franeis J. Lawler, Walter N. Keenan, '85; Joseph M. 
Dohan, Leslie W. Kernan, ’86, and Louis К. Caulfield, '87; busi- 
ness manager, William V. MeGrath, with Thomas V. Bolan and 
Charles II. Smith, assistants. 

In 1885-86 the editors were Joseph M. Dolan, ’86; D. J. Me- 
Laughlin and James A. Gray, '88, and Charles A. Knowlton, ’89; 
Thomas V. Bolan, business manager. In 1886-87 the editors were 
P. J. MeHenry, '87, D. J. MeLaughlin and James A. Gray, '88, 
Jeremiah M. Prendergast and D. .J. Geary, ’89, and Roger Mc- 
Sherry, '90; business manager, Thomas V. Bolan. In 1887-88 
the editors were Messrs. Gray and MeLaughlin, ’88, Prendergast 
and Geary, ’89, E. D. O'Brien and E. Murphy, 790, H. Е. Wood- 
ville and R. С. Snowden, '91; business manager, Thomas V. Bolan. 

In 1888-89 the Journal staff was remodeled by the selection 
of one of its members to act in the capacity of editor-in-chief, the 
other members being designated as associate editors; an exchange 
editor also was appointed. "The staff in this year comprised J. 
M. Prendergast, "89, editor-in-chief; C. L. Palms, D. J. O'Donnell, 
'89, C. A. White, Dom. Nolan, "90, James $. Easby-Smith, Henry 
P. Wilson, '91, and C. Bennett Shipman and C. Manning Coombs, 
'02, associate editors; D. J. Geary, "89, exchange editor; Joseph 
I. Healy, ’91, business manager. | 

The first editorial leader of this vear reads in part as follows: 
‘In entering on this seventeenth усаг of its existence the Journal 
15 fully aware of the increased responsibility that time is gradually 
putting on it. The approaching centenary of alma mater, which 
every Georgetown student, voung or old, is anxiously looking 
forward to, will add not a little to the burden of honor it is our 
happy privilege to carry. How we shall acquit ourselves of this 
duty it remains with time to show. If we have no fear it is 
because we look forward with hope to the support of the ‘Old 
Boys.’ After all, the Journal is not less their organ than it is 
our own. Let them not lose sight of that. We need their assist- 
ance, no less than their advice and their words of encouragement. 
College papers cannot be set up out of good wishes. We are not 
living in fairyland. We moved out of that delightful country when 
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we put off our long hose and knickerbockers and took to trousers 
and socks. The editors look for contributions to the sanctum just 
as truly as the business manager looks for contributions to the 
treasure-box,’’ etc. 

In the first number of the year the editors pledged themselves 
and the support of the Journal in behalf of the movement for the 
proposed ‘‘old student building fund," and also in the same 
number announced that it had been decided ‘‘to issue the Journal 
henceforth without a cover." Under this editorial staff the size 
of the Journal was considerably enlarged and in almost every re- 
speet the publieation showed healthful improvement. 

The first number of the seventeenth volume showed a stronger 
editorial staff than that of the previous year, viz.: Edward D. 
O'Brien, ’90, editor-in-chief; C. Albert White, Dominic Е. Know- 
lan, William G. MeKechnie, '90, Raymond A. Heiskell, James S. 
Easby-Smith, Thomas F. Carney, '91, C. Bennett Shipman, C. 
Manning Coombs, J. Winslow Robinson, '92, Lewis R. Hamerslvy, 
Jr., Mark McNeal, Frank D. Mullan, C. Piquette Mitchell, 793, 
associate editors; F. Joseph Semmes, '90, exchange editor; D. 
Marcus Dyer, Edward Keyes, '92, business editors. 

In commenting editorially on the literary quality of the Jour- 
nal the first number for the current year 1889-90 says: ''Every 
paper must mould itself according to its readers. The Journal, 
fhen, cannot properly go outside of its own atmosphere. It has not 
the whole world to draw from in supplying reading matter. What 
gives it encouragement? Is it not the cordial support of its 
patrons? Can we accomplish a great task with nothing to build 
on? Zealous as we are in the cause of public spirit, intent on any- 
thing whieh tends to improve or instruct, we cannot do better than 
fcllow the example of our predecessors and endeavor to keep the 
Journal in the front rank of college magazines. With mediocrity 
we should not be satisfied. The Journal will endeavor in succeed- 
ing issues to give its readers something more substantial than 
good resolutions."' 

The staff for the year 1890-91 was made up as follows: James 
Stanislaus Easby-Smith, editor-in-chief; Raymond A. Heiskell, 
James E. Duross, Thomas F. Carrey, Joseph F. Magale, '91, Am- 
brose О. Beaven, '92, Patrick J. Carlon, Mark McNeal, 793, asso- 
ciate editors; Thomas Walsh, '92, exchange editor; Marcus Dyer, 
Edward L. Keyes, '92, business managers. 

Vol. 1—20 
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The twentieth volume, covering the academic year 1891-92, 
was edited and controlled under these managers: Edward Lough- 
borough Keves, '92, editor-in-chief; B. Carroll Shipman, Joseph 
S. Rogers, Jeremiah I. O'Connor, '92, Mark MeNeal, C. Piquette 
Mitchell, Francis D. Mullan, ?93, Robert J. Collier, John M. 
Archer, '94, Dion Murphy, John P. Manley, 795, associate editors; 
Thomas Walsh, '92, exehange editor; D. Marcus Dyer, ’92, busi- 
ness manager; Patrick J. Carlon, ?93, John Joseph O'Neill, '94, 
assistant managers. 

“A fifth of a century has passed since the Journal made its 
first trembling appearance into publie notice,’’ says the editor in 
the first number of this vear; **and here it is again, still trying 
to express its sweetest smile of weleome to friends both old and 
new. 'lhe present editors are not discouraged, however, at not 
having profited materially by the experiences of the last twenty 
years, knowing that the Journal will cast about us the glory of its 
greatness, although we fail, as it is more than possible we may, 
in adding to its renown.’’ 

In 1892 Mr. Mark McNeal became editor-in-chief and had as 
his associate. editors Patrick J. Carlon, С. Piquette Mitchell and 
John M. Ryan of the elass of 793, Robert J. Collier and Condé 
M. Nast, '94, Edward J. Tobin, Dion Murphy, John P. Manley and 
Ralph Hopkins of the class of ’95; John Joseph O'Neill, 94, ex- 
change editor; D. Mareus Dver, '92, business manager. 

In 1893 the staff comprised Robert J. Collier, '94, editor-in- 
chief; Condé M. Nast, J. Franeis Smith and William A. O'Donnell, 
94, Edward J. Tobin, William D. Bradley and Dion J. Murphy, 
"95, John Е. O'Brien and Horace Е. Biscoe, '96, and Theodore J. 
Weadock, '97, associate editors; John Joseph O'Neill, exchange 
editor; Walter S. Martin, business manager. 

In 1894 the staff comprised Charles E. Roach, '95, editor-in- 
ehief; Edward J. Tobin, Н. Augustus Gaynor, J. Neal Power, 795, 
Outerbridge Horsey, Jr., John F. O'Brien, J. Alston Devereux, 
'06, Edward J. Brady, Charles F. Curley, Francis X. Delaney, 797, 
Thomas J. Duffy, Sumter Calvert and J. Raymond Stafford, as- 
soclate editors; James W. Burk, '95, exchange editor; John P. 
Manley, ’96, business manager. 

The Journal number for Oetober, 1895, made its appearance 
with Robert M. Douglas, '96, in the chair of the editor-in-chief, 
and an excellent corps of assistants around him. The elass of 
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'96 was represented on the editorial committee by John Е. O'Brien, 
J. Ashton Devereux and Walter S.. Martin; the class of ’97 by 
Edward J. Brady, Walter M. Egginton, Francis X. Delany and 
Thomas M. Pierce; and the class of "98 by J. Raymond Stafford. 
The position of exchange editor was assumed by Outerbridge 
Horsey, while the responsible duties of the new office of athletic 
editor were taken by Joseph P. Monaghan, '96. Edward M Shea 
became business manager. 

The selection of a special editor for the department of ath- 
leties was a departure and showed that the Journal was keeping 
paee with the spirit of the times in supplying the demand for 
accurate and well written articles on what had become a rather 
important element of student life at Georgetown. Ever since the 
Journal was established its poliey had been to encourage and pro- 
mote athletic sports and space was always at the command of 
whomsoever would furnish the necessary material for that de- 
partment; but as everybody's business was nobody's business 
some important events in athleties were either overlooked or re- 
ported in such a meagre way that the students took little notice 
of them. For several years previous to the appointment of a. 
special editor for the subject of athleties the editorial board had 
given the matter considerable attention and had advocated a more 
earnest interest in athleties on the part of the Society of Alumni 
as well as of the faculty and the student body of the university ; 
and at length the Society of Alumni took up the subject in earnest, 
and every student of the last ten years understands something of 
the fame achieved by Georgetown men in athletic sports since that 
time. In college history Mr. Monaghan appears as the first regu- 
larly eonstituted editor of the Journal athletie department. He 
found much work to do, and his part was well done, but upon 
some of those who were appointed to the same office in later years 
a heavier burden of labor was laid. 

This was the year in which the Journal started the plan of 
publishing in each number a portrait of one of the great lights of 
literature, an engraving from some one of the great masters, and 
a local picture of interest. Reference is made to this venture in 
an earlier part of the present chapter, hence it needs no further 
presentation here; but the occasion of this somewhat radieal maga- 
zine departure was employed by the editor to declare the Journal's 
purpose with regard to the new idea: ‘‘The curtain is up and we 
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of the staff stand facing a friendly but still critical audience; and 
it is before this audience that we must make our bow and speak 
our speech. We had intended that this speech should at least be 
original, but we find that all our original ideas have flown, so we 
must needs fall back upon the ways of ye ancients and make our 
speech a prologue to our year’s work, telling all good people who 
we are and what we propose to do for their entertainment.’’ - 

Beginning with the October number in 1896 the editorial staff 
eomprised Francis X. Delany, editor-in-chief; Edmund J. Brady, 
'98, and Livingston J. Cullen, '99, associate editors; Neil M. Scul- 
ly, '97, exchange editor; Thomas M. Pierce, '98, athletic editor; 
business manager, Edward M. Shea. In the November number 
the announcement was made that on commencement day the edi- 
torial board would give a eash prize for the best short story 
written by one of the students during the scholastic year. 

In October, 1897, the twenty-sixth volume of the Journal be- 
gan a new era in the history of the periodical, for at that time it 
was established in its present form and style. The Journal then 
became an octavo volume, the pages being reduced from quarto, 
but their number was materially increased, the typographical work 
much improved, the paper of better quality, and the finished num- 
bers taking the form and style of all high-class magazines. 

In offering the first number of the improved Journal to the 
public the editor said: ‘‘We submit the Journal in its new form 
to our subseribers, hoping all will approve of the change, which 
was made only after long and careful consideration. Owing to 
limited space we have hitherto been obliged to restrict ourselves 
to contributions chiefly from the collegiate department, and al- 
though our columns have always been open to the law and medical 
departments, as well as to the alumni, we have not heard from 
them as often as we would wish. But now we trust that the en- 
larged form of the Journal will elicit a more hearty correspond- 
ence and that all who have old Georgetown’s interest at heart 
will voice their opinions in her Journal; thus knitting more closely 
the ties that bind the sons of our alma mater in every rank and 
elime.?? 

In 1898 the October number of the Journal chronicled still 
other changes in the eomposition of the editorial staff, which at 
that time had become a rather numerous body, with representa- 
tives of each department of the university assigned to regular 
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duties; and besides these new appointees an editor was chosen 
for the advertising department and regular alumni correspond- 
ents were designated for the cities of Washington and New York. 

The staff for 1898-99 was as follows: Editor-in-chief, Thomas 
F. Cullen, '99; associate editors, L. F. Jonrin, Livingston J. Cul- 
len, Frank Byrne, '99, W. Kurtz Wimsatt, Harry G. Graige, ’00, 
Ed. J. Smith, '01, Preston P. Edmonston, Daniel J. Devlin, ’02; 
exehange editor, John E. Laughlin, '00; athletie editor, Charles 
W. Donahue, '99; advertising editor, James E. Alexander; busi- 
ness managers, Allan A. Kennedy, ’00, C. Moran Barry, '01; de- 
partment editors, Richard J. Watkins (law), John J. Kirby (grad- 
uate school), Daniel J. McCarthy (medical); alumni correspond- 
ents, Eugene D. F. Brady of Washington and John P. O’Brien of 
New York. | 

The editorial staff for the year 1899-1900 which brought the 
twentv-eighth volume of the Journal into existence was composed 
as follows: Editor-in-chief, John E. Laughlin; '00; associate edi- 
tors, W. Kurtz Wimsatt, John J. English, "00, Hugh J. Fegan, 
Ed. J. Smith, '01, Daniel J. Devlin, ©. LeG. Mullally, 02; А. 
Creed Gracie, '01, exchange editor; David J. Flynn, '00, athletic 
editor; business manager, C. Moran Barry, '01; editor law de- 
partment, John J. Kirby; medical department, John J. Madigan; 
graduate school, John W. Hallman; alumni correspondents, 
Eugene D. F. Brady of Washington, John P. O’Brien of New 
York and William H. McAleer of Philadelphia. 

For 1900-01 the alumni correspondents of the previous year 
were continued; otherwise the staff was as follows: Editor-in- 
chief, Hugh J. Fegan, '01; associate editors, Edward J. Smith, 
Richard P. Whitely, W. J. Kernan, '01, G. LeG. Mullally, Daniel 
J. Devlin, Charles L. Howard, '02, William H. Byrnes, '03, Ward 
F. Baron, '04; exchange editor, A. Creed Gracie, '01; athletic 
editor, John Magruder Wolfe, '01; department editors, Livingston 
J. Cullen (law), John J. Madigan, '02 (medical), Joseph Leo Mc- 
Aleer, '00 (graduate school). 

In the year 1901-02 the control of the Journal passed into 
the hands of an executive board of editors comprising F. A. Con- 
lon, Daniel J. Devlin, P. P. Edmonston, G. LeG. Mullally and 
George C. Reid. The associate editors were Francis J. Kanaley 
and James O’Shea, '02, William H. Byrnes and Frank A. Kane, 
Jr., '03, Ward Е. Barron and Hall S. Lusk, '04. The department 
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editors were Richard P. Whiteley (law), Frank McQuillan (medi- 
eal), and Asa C. Gracie, graduate school. The alumni correspond- 
ents were the same as in the preceding year. The business mana- 
ger was Ignatius J. Costigan. 

In 1902-03 the executive board eomprised Frank H. Kane, 
William H. Byrnes, '03, Hall S. Lusk, Frank P. Sullivan, '04, John 
A. Foote, '05; associate editors, R. P. Whiteley, Charles Miller, 
'04; Maurice Gelpi, '05; Gerald Egan, '06; advertising manager, I. 
J. Costigan; business manager, Patriek V. Dowling, '04; depart- 
ment editors, Richard P. Whitelev, law; James Gannon, medical; 
John B. Fay, graduate school; T. T. Lane, dental school. 

In Oetober, 1903, at the beginning of the Journal year of 
1903-4, the executive board of editors eleeted Hall S. Lusk as its 
president. The other members of the board were Charles Miller 
and Frank P. Sullivan, '04; John A. Foote, '05; and Gerald Egan, 
'06; associate editors, Francis M. Foy, '04, ‘‘College Notes,’’ 
Thomas Desmond, "05, ‘‘Athleties,’? Thomas E. Nolan, "02, 
“Old Boys," Maurice Gelpi, 05, and Harlow Pease, ’06; 
advertising manager, Laurenee M. Hanrity, '04, and busi- 
ness manager, Patrick V. Dowling, 04; department edi- 
tors, Richard P. White, '01, and Charles A. Shipley, '04 (law), 
G. C. Reid, '05 (law), James A. Gannon, ’06 (medical). The for- 
mer alumni correspondents were continued and Francis X. Boden 
was added to the number, representing the Journal in Wisconsin, 
where a flourishing Georgetown braneh alumni society had been 
recently organized. 

The thirty-third volume of the College Journal was hegun 
in October, 1904, with an editorial staff comprising Gerald Egan, 
president, and John Parrot, '05, Harlow Pease, ’06, and Walter 
Reid Benjamin, 07, as members of the executive board; Francis 
Keenan, '07, Robert Kelly, '08, and Francis M. Foy, '04, as asso- 
ciate editors; Addison К. Lusk, advertising editor; J. Wesley 
Gaines, business manager; Charles A. Shipley, '04, and G. C. 
Reid, '05, law department editors; James A. Gannon, ’06, editor 
medical department; L. Cassel, '05, editor dental department; and 
with the alumni eorrespondents as noted in a preceding paragraph. 

The next sueceeding vear, 1905-06, hrought few changes in 
the character and quality of the Journal, and the high standard 
of excellence to which it had attained under former editorial man- 
agement was fully maintained. Gerald Egan was again chosen 
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president of the executive board of editors, his immediate asso- 
eiates being Harlow Е. Pease, ’06, Albert B. Ridgway and J. 
Herbert Doyle, '07. The associate editors were Joseph H. Lawler, 
Alston Cockrell, '06, and William Vlymen, ‘‘Old Boys"; Martin 
Douglas, '08, **Athleties"; Robert Kelly, Benjamin Jeffs, ’08, 
‘College Notes’’; business manager, Ward Gannon, '07, and as- 
sistant manager, John H. Hood, '08. The correspondents from 
New York, Philadelphia, Northeastern Pennsylvania and Wiscon- 
sin still continued their former duties. 

The College Journal has substantially completed the series 
of numbers of its thirty-fifth volume, and under the management 
of the students who in October, 1906, were selected to act in the 
various editorial and business capacities the periodical has not 
lost any of its former popularity nor suffered impairment in re- 
spect to its real usefulness. When the staff was organized Albert 
B. Ridgway, ’07, was made president of the executive board, and 
his colleagues of that body were Robert Kelly, Martin Douglas 
and Dennis P. Dowd, Jr., all of the class of '08. Subsequently 
Mr. Dowd became president and Hughes Spalding succeeded to 
membership in the board. The associate editors were George 
Hebron, 709; Е. A. Hartnett, '09, succeeding Hughes Spalding 
as editor of ‘‘Old Boys"; Clif Woods, ’08, **College Notes." As 
business manager the original appointee, John H. Hood, '08, was 
afterward succeeded by J. T. McGraw, Jr., '09; assistant mana- 
gers, J. B. E. La Plante, '09, and J. E. Chapman, '10; staff artist, 
William Byrnes, ’10. | 

The principal feature of the latest volume was a series of 
letters from and sketches of prominent alumni. 
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THe ScHoou oF MEDICINE. 


The Georgetown University School of Medicine has completed 
six years more than half a century of useful and successful life 
and during that period has graduated and sent out into the ranks 
of the profession more than nine hundréd educated and thoroughly 
equipped practitioners of medicine and surgery, as well prepared 
in all respects to combat the ills which afflict mankind as the grad- 
uates of any other school of medicine in this broad land. 

The claim is not put forth that this particular school is among 
the pioneer institutions of its kind in the country, nor is it asserted 
that the medical department of Georgetown University has been 
a prolific mother, but it is claimed without fear of contradiction 
that thig school for a full half century has ranked with the fore- 
most American schools of medical learning, and that its diploma 
has always been regarded as prima facie evidence of the ample 
qualification of its holder when he presents himself for examina- 
tion before any board of medical examiners. 

The founding of the medical department of Georgetown Uni- 
versity was in the year 1849, when four well known professional 
men met in the office of one of their number and there determined 
to organize a school of medicine in connection with the university, 
and under its charter to grant diplomas and confer degrees. The 
meeting at which this determination was reached was held in the 
office of Dr. Noble Young in the city of Washington, and besides 
himself the other founders of this now notable school were Dr. 
Johnson Eliot, Dr. Flodoardo Howard and Dr. Charles H. Lieber- 
mann. | 

In a earefully written history of the medieal department of. 
Georgetown University published in the transaetions of the seven- 
ty-first anniversary of the Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia (February 16, 1894) Dr. Thomas C. Smith said: 

““Тһе Medical Department of the University of Georzetown 
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owes its organization to four men whose names can never be for- 
gotten by the medical profession of the District of Columbia. To 
Noble Young, Johnson Eliot, Flodoardo Howard and Charles H. 
Liebermann is due the inception of the idea, the plan of organiza- 
tion and the scheme for carrying on this great enterprise. І am 
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Georgetown University Medical Department. 


emphatie in claiming for these men all the credit which belongs to 
the organization and development of this medical school. All the 
historical data which I have been able to secure with a single ex- 
ception, sustain this assertion. The exception is the History of 
Georgetown College written by John Gilmary Shea and published 
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for the college in 1891. In this work, speaking of the organization 
of the medical department of the college, the author says (p. 169): 
‘Its inception was chiefly due to the efforts of Dr. Joshua A. Ritch- 
ie, a graduate of the college in 1835.’ The truth of history and 
justice to the men who did originate and develop this splendid in- 
. stitution of medical teaching demand that it should be stated with- 
out qualifieation that Dr. Ritehie had nothing to do with the found- 
ing of the college. Dr. Ritchie was an excellent gentleman and a 
perfectly qualified physician, who became a professor in the med- 
ical college shortly after the physicians above named had received 
their appointments from the college authorities, and deserves cred- 
it for the work he performed when the school was in its infancy, 
but the conception of the idea of organizing this school of medi- 
eine did not originate with him. Proof of the correctness of this 
statement will appear further on. 

‘Ап interesting item of history which I have not found re- 
corded is that it was in contemplation to organize and operate a 
medical college in this city under the charter of the University of 
Virginia and that the gentlemen who were instrumental in found- 
ing the Medical College of Georgetown College were the prime 
movers in the scheme. Fortunately they abandoned the undertak- 
ing. 

‘ТЕ is probable that to Dr. Charles Н. Liebermann’s influ- 
ence 1s due the impetus which brought about the conference which 
resulted in the development of the plan of organization of the 
medical college. This able physician graduated in Germany, 
where the best facilities existed for acquiring and teaching med- 
ical knowledge. On the authority of Diefenbach, as well as his 
own statement, we learn that Dr. Liebermann was the first surgeon 
in America to perform the operation for the cure of squint (stra- 
bismus). He did not tire of speaking concerning the German 
methods of teaching medicine, and finally aroused an enthusiasm 
which proved contagious. The proposition to organize under the 
charter of Georgetown College was opposed by some, who were 
afraid that it would inure to the benefit of Catholic teaching and 
practice, but this bugaboo was successfully combated. 

“Finally, Drs. Noble Young, Johnson Eliot, Flodoardo How- 
ard and Charles H. Liebermann met in the offiee of Dr. Noble 
Young on the 25th day of October, 1849, *for the purpose of taking 
into serious consideration the establishment of a Medical College 
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in the District of Columbia’ (Lovejoy), and after deliberation 
adopted the following: 
‘¢ ‘Resolved, that we will establish a Medical College in the 
District of Columbia.’ 
‘The following communication was forwarded to the Rev. Dr. 
Ryder, president of Georgetown College: 
«eTo the President and Faculty of Georgetown College. 
‘¢¢Gentlemen:—The undersigned are about to establish a 
Medical College in the District of Columbia, and respectfully ask 
that the right to confer the degree of M. D., granted to you by 
your charter, may be extended to them; they desire it to be under- 
stood as their object to constitute the Medical Department of 
Georgetown College, claiming the usual privilege of nominating 
the professors of their department.’ 
Signed by 
Noble Young, M. D. 
F. Howard, M. D. 
C. H. Liebermann, M. D. 
Johnson Eliot, M. D. 


* By invitation these gentlemen called on Dr. Ryder, and at 
that visit it was arranged that the Medical Department of George- 
town College should be established, and that the above named gen- 
tlemen should be appointed professors thereof, and on the 5th of 
November they were notified of their appointment as follows: 


‘Noble Young, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. 

* Charles Н. Liebermann, M. D., Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery. 

'Johnson Eliot, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy. 
*'* Plodoardo Howard, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children. 

““1п the same month Dr. Joshua A. Ritchie was appointed 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeuties. 

“On the Sth of May, 1850, arrangements were consummated 
to lease for five years the lot at the southeast corner of Twelfth 
and F streets, for $150 per annum, with the privilege of purchase 
for $3,000. 

“It was determined to erect at once a college building and to 
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utilize the old building at the corner as a dispensary, and the 
faculty soon had a building containing two commodious lecture 
rooms and an excellent room for the purpose of practical anatomy. 

“Мау 6, 1850, Dr. Young was elected president of the faculty. 
At the same time it was resolved that the first course of lectures 
should begin on the first Monday in April, 1851; but it was not un- 
til the second Monday in May, 1851, that the first session was 
opened, the following gentlemen constituting the faculty: 

'* Noble Young, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 

Charles H. Liebermann, M. D., Professor of the Institutes 
and Praetice of Surgery. 

** Flodoardo Howard, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children. 

«Johnson Eliot, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

«Joshua A. Ritchie, M. D., Professor of Institutes of Medi- 
cine. 

«James M. Austen, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeuties. 

«James W. Н. Lovejoy, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

‘Samuel W. Everett, M. D., Adiunct Professor and Demon- 
strator of Anatomy. | 

“Of the first faculty Dr. James W. H. Lovejoy is the only liv- 
ing (1894) representative, and after more than forty-two years we 
find him doing noble service in the college as a professor and pres- 
ident of the faculty. May his life of usefulness be prolonged many: 
years yet to exemplify his honorable bearing, the true dignity of 
the medical profession, so conspicuously portrayed in a long and 
upright career. 

'* At the first commencement of the college in 1852 the e 
dress to the graduating class was made by Dr. Young, and the de- | 
gree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred upon Warwick Evans, 
Benjamin C. Riley, Henry C. Kalusowski and Samuel J. Radcliffe. 
The first and last named are still living (1894) and their pro- 
fessional work and attainments are ample guaranty for the as- 
sertion that no mistake was made in conferring the degree upon 
the gentlemen who constituted the first class. 

“From 1852 to 1893, inclusive, the number of graduates was 
five hundred and eighty-four. The list includes such men as 
Evans and Radcliffe of the class of 1852; C. M. Hammett, 1856; 
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J. W. Herbert and J. T. Howard, 1859; Carl H. A. Kleinschmidt, 
1862, now (1894) Professor of Physiology in the college; Daniel 
R. Brower, 1864, Professor of Nervous Diseases in Rush Medi- 
eal College, Chieago; Joseph Taber Johnson, 1865, now (18941) 
Profesor of Gynecology in the college, and others who are doing 
good work in advancing medical science. 

‘In 1852 eight men were deemed sufficient to teach all that 
was known concerning medicine; in 1893 thirty-five teachers were 
required to do what the eight did forty-one vears before. Four 
courses of seven months each are not deemed too long in which 
to do what was formerly done in two courses of four months 
each. In other words students formerly attended lectures for 
eight months before graduation; now they are required to at- 
tend for twenty-eight months. 

““Т do not violate any confidence when [ state that the ex- 
amination preliminary to graduation in the earlier years of the 
college was a mere farce when compared with that of recent 
periods. The examination was oral. It is true that a thesis 
was required of each graduate, but to sav that any one of these 
contained an original idea, or demonstrated familiarity with the 
subject discussed, would be an act of charity only excusable on 
the ground that so little was known definitely that it would have 
been dangerous to be too critical. This criticism is applicable to 
all other colleges of that day. 

. “The old faculty, with necessary changes, continued the work 
of teaching until 1876, when a great change was effected in the 
management of the medical school. Drs. Young, Eliot and How- 
ard of the first faculty, and all their colleagues, resigned the active 
work, the three named becoming professors emeritus, and their 
places were taken by Drs. Samuel C. Busey, Francis A. Ashford, 
Robert Reyburn, Joseph Taber Johnson, Carl Н. A. Kleinschmidt, 
William Н. Ross, Daniel J. Kelly and Charles E. Wagner. This 
was the beginning of the new era of genuine prosperity which 
has continued to this time. 

‘Until recent years the facilities for laboratory work in the 
Medical Department of Georgetown College were altogether in- 
sufficient, while the anatomical room needs only to be recalled 
to the memory of earlier graduates in order to be condemned 
as a nuisance. The chemical department had little more than a 
few test tubes, retorts and chemicals, and it is a matter of aston- 
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ishment how a professor of chemistry could satisfactorily teach 
chemical science with the materials at his command. True it is 
that a retort would sometimes explode, or the professor would 
burn his fingers, and these episodes, it may be said, were indeli- 
bly fixed upon the minds of the students, because of the ludicrous 
features presented. 

* But now the picture is a pleasing one. The room for prae- 
tical anatomy is a model of neatness and propriety. Electric 
lights have supplanted the old gas jets and the room is as light 
as electricity alone ean make it. Its ventilation is perfect. In 
the pathologieal and histological departments more than thirty 
microscopes have been provided for the use of the class, together 
with all of the accessories incident to their use. Bacteriological 
apparatus finds its place. The professor of chemistry has not 
been forgotten and the students are abundantly provided with 
chemical supplies to facilitate their work. The building itself is 
a model of architectural beauty, and the ‘plant’ is valued at he- 
tween $50,000 and $60,000. The teaching is abreast of the times 
and ranks favorably with any other medical college in the coun- 
try. There is nothing in this institution of which the city of 
Washington and the faculty of the college may not be justly 
proud.”’ 

This neatly drawn pen sketch by Dr. Smith gives an inter- 
esting review of the physical history of the medical department 
of Georgetown University during the earlier vears of its exis- 
tence and will recall to the alumni many pleasant memories of 
years long passed. During the period covered bv his narrative 
many changes were wrought which by him were only glanced at, 
but which are deemed worthy of more extended notice in these 
annals; wherefore the present work again has recourse to the writ- 
ings of those who for many уеагѕ have heen familiar with the 
history of the school and reproduces in these pages various ex- 
tracts from ‘‘The History of the Medical Department of George- 
town College from Its Beginning up to the Reorganization in 
1876.’’ The material for this history was furnished Professor 
Murphy through the courtesy of Dr. Llewellyn Eliot, son of Dr. 
Johnson Eliot, one of the founders and the first dean of the school. 
The article referred to was published in the College Journal 
in January, 1890: 

‘Тһе college was located on Е street, next to the corner of 
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Twelfth, and the building leased for a term of years with the 
privilege of purehase. The faculty decided to ereet a suitable 
building for the college, and to provide for a dispensary and in- 
firmary at the same time. The infirmary contained six beds. A 
eommittee from the facultv had waited on congress asking an ap- 
propriation to assist in its undertaking, but had been unsuccessful. 
The expense of building and equipping were therefore borne by 
the individual members of the faculty. The first change in the fa- 
culty, after lectures began, was the resignation of Dr. Dove, ad- 
junct professor of anatomy. He was succeeded by Dr. S. W. 
Everett, who in turn was suceeeded by Dr. A. X. Young, as dem- 
onstrator of anatomy. 

The first examinations were held March 29, 1852, when Sam- 
uel J. Radeliffe and Warwick Evans were declared entitled to 
the degree of doctor of medicine. Mr. Henry С. Kalusowski was 
examined April 5th and Benjamin €. Riley April 7th, 1852, and 
both found qualified. 

Drs. Noble Young and Joshua Ritchie were the first dele- 
gates from the faculty to the American Medical Association at 
the meeting held in 1852. 

The vcars 1852, 1853 and 1854 witnessed several changes in 
the faculty. Dr. J. M. Austen resigned the chair of materia 
medica and was succeeded by Dr. Samuel €. Busey. Dr. Busey 
resigned in September, 1854, and was succeeded temporanly by 
Dr. Eliot, who filled this ehair in addition to that of anatomy 
until Dr. George €. Schaeffer was elected, in April, 1855. Dr. 
Lovejoy resigned in 15854 and was sueceeded by Dr. Benjamin 
Е. Craig, as professor of chemistry. Dr. James E. Morgan en- 
tered the faculty November 2, 1852, as professor of physiology. 
In 1853 Dr. Liebermann resigned the chair of surgery and was 
succeeded by Dr. J. M. Snyder. Dr. Ritchie also resigned in this 
vear. 

In 1856 Dr. Howard was elected to the new office of treas- 
urer, and Dr. Johnson Eliot was elected dean of the faculty. In 
1857 Dr. Howard moved to Brookville, Maryland, thus necessi- 
tating his resignation from the faeultv, and Dr. J. M. Snyder 
was called to the vacant chair of obstetries, which he held until 
his death, in 1863. Dr. Howard upon his resignation was made 
emeritus professor. In 1857 Dr. Liebermann again became a 
member of the faculty, as professor of surgery. In 1858 Drs. 
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Schaeffer and Craig resigned and the faculty then decided to 
abolish the ehairs of medieal jurisprudence and hygiene. In the 
same year Dr. James E. Morgan was elected professor of materia 
mediea and therapeuties and Dr. Thomas Antisell professor of 
chemistry. 

January 16, 1859, the faculty offered a reward of fifty dol- 
lars for the diseovery and conviction of the person or persons 
placing the mutilated remains of a cadaver at the college door. 
This matter was also laid before the grand jury, then in ses- 
sion, but the author of the outrage was not discovered. 

Dr. Liebermann resigned the chair of surgery in September, 
1860, and was sueceeded by Dr. Johnson Eliot, Dr. Montgomery 
Johns being elected to the chair of anatomy in place of Dr. Eliot. 
In 1861 Dr. Silas L. Loomis was elected adjunct professor of 
ehemistry. In February, 1863, in aecordance with the sugges- 
tion of Surgeon General W. A. Hammond, a chair of military 
surgery, physiology and hygiene was created and Dr. Thomas 
Antisell was eleeted to fill it. Dr. Loomis sueceeded Dr. Anti- 
sell as professor of ehemistry and toxieology. In 1863 Dr. Snyder 
died and Dr. Howard was again elected professor of obstetrics. 
In 1864 the college fees were changed to the following: full 
course of leetures, $105; graduation fee, $30. 

In 1865 Dr. Daniel R. Hagner was elected professor of clin- 
ical medicine, and in 1866 Dr. J. Harry Thompson became clinical 
professor of surgical diseases of women. In 1867 Dr. Robert 
Reyburn was elected clinical professor of surgery, and the college 
then had a clinical professor at each hospital: Hagner at Provi- 
dence, Thompson at Columbia, and Reyburn at the Freedmen’s. 
In March, 1868, committees from the Georgetown and Columbian 
colleges met and adopted the following schedules of fees: full 
course of lectures, $135; matriculation fee, $5; single ticket, $20. 

In 1869 the college was prosperous, the classes large, and 
the necessity for better accommodations became urgent. More 
suitable quarters were secured by the lease of a building at the 
northeast corner of Tenth and E streets, northwest. 

In 1868 Dr. Reyburn resigned and Dr. J. Harry Thompson 
succeeded him. When Dr. Antisell resigned in March, 1869, Dr. 
Thompson also took his place as professor of hygiene and physi- 
ology and Dr. Francis A. Ashford was appointed as his assis- 
tant; and Dr. E. Foreman succeeded Dr. Loomis as professor of 
chemistry. 
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Dr. Louis Mackall was elected professor of clinical medicine 
in 1869. In the same vear Dr. D. W. Bliss entered the faculty 
as professor of urinary pathology and therapeutics and Dr. C. 
C. Cox delivered a course of lectures on medical jurisprudence. 
In 1870 Dr. Cox was elected professor of anatomy, and Dr. Mont- 
gomery Johns professor of chemistry. Dr. Stuart Eldridge was 
appointed assistant to Dr. Cox, with Drs. Warwick Evans and 
Robert Howard as demonstrators. 

In 1870 Drs. Mackall, Eldridge and Johns resigned, the lat- 
ter being succeeded by Dr. W. €. Tilden as professor of chem- 
istry. In this year the schools of pharmaey and dentistry were 
established, and Dr. Osear Oldberg was eleeted professor of the 
theory and practice of pharmacy. (In explanation of this state- 
ment it may be said that the school of pharmacy referred to was 
hardly more than the formal establishment of a new professorial 
chair of pharmaey in the medical college, and while a school of 
dentistry may have been contemplated by the faculty of medicine 
none was in fact established until about thirty vears afterwards. 
At the annual commencement in 1871 the school of pharmaey pro- 
duced four graduates— Drs. Помага and Eliot, D. P. Hickling 
and P. IT. Heller, are mentioned in the graduating lists as apoth- 
ecaries.) Dr. Cox held the chair of anatomy only a few months 
and was succeeded by Dr. J. G. F. Holston. Dr. Cox and Pro- 
fessor Oldberg resigned before the session of 1871-72, and the 
latter was succeeded by Dr. D. P. Hickling. In 1873 Dr. Thomp- 
хоп resigned. and Dr. Louis Mackall was elected professor of 
physiology. Dr. Tilden resigned in 1873 and was succeeded by 
Dr. Benjamin F. Hedrick. Dr. Holston resigned in 1874 and 
was succeeded by Dr. Warwick Evans. Dr. Ralph Walsh suc- 
ceeded Dr. Louis Mackall as professor of physiology. Dr. W. 
Н. Triplett succeeded. Dr. Evans and was himself succeeded by 
Dr. P. S. Wales. 

The foundation of the Georgetown University School of 
Me:ieine was in a large measure laid upon the determined char- 
aeter of its founders, and was proposed to be maintained without 
endowment and without financial assistance from the parent body, 
and when at length the medical faculty had recourse to congress 
for an appropriation in behalf of its building fund and the peti- 
tion was refused, the members of that same faculty body went 
into their own pockets and bore the burden of expense themselves 
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The medical school at that time was located on F street, where 
a building was leased for a term of years. 

The idea of the summer course, to which reference has been 
made hy neither of the chroniclers from whose writings free ex- 
traets have been made, seems to have originated with the first 
faculty of the school; but it is a question whether the course was 
intended to be permanent and to be continued through later years. 
At all events a regular course in accordance with established eus- 
tom was begun in September, 1851, and continued until July of 
the following year, when the first class was graduated and sent. 
out into the profession with the Georgetown University degree 
of medicinae doctor. | 

The establishment of summer ecurses to supplement tlhe.work 
of the regular sessions is not the only respect in which this par- 
tieular sehool of medicine has set an example for others to follow, 
for it was the first institution of its kind in the District of Co- 
lumbia to extend the regular eourse of study from two to three 
years, whieh was done in 1878, and the first to extend it from 
three to four years, which was done in 1893; and in 1895 it led 
the way of other schools in Washington in changing the course 
from night to day sessions, which good example has not been fol- | 
[owed by all the other schools. This action was characterized 
by the ‘‘Washington Medical Annals’’ as a radical but inevit- 
able step and one by which the product of the school was greatly 
improved. In the same article it was stated that of seventy-four 
graduates of this school between the years 1895 and 1900 twenty 
applied for admission to the army and marine hospital service, 
and only one of the entire number failed to pass the most rigid 
examination to which all applicants were subjected. 

For the session of 1853-54 there was a considerable change 
in faculty assignments and for the first time the officers made 
a general public announcement of the requisites for graduation: 
The candidate must be twenty-one years of age, of good moral 
character, have applied himself for three years to the study of 
medicine and have attended two full courses of lectures, one of 
which shall have been at this institution. He must have attended 
one course of clinical instruction and have dissected at least dur- 
ing one session; must pay the dean his diploma fee, also present 
a thesis on some medical subject and undergo a satisfactory ex- 
amination. 
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Another noteworthy event in connection with the early his- 
tory of the school was the promulgation in 1855 of a clearly de- 
fined statement of the determination of the faculty to maintain 
the highest standard of medieal education and of its opinion in 
regard to the biennial course suggested by the American Medical 
Assoejaion: The object of the medical faculty will be to instruct 
the students perfectly in the elements of medical science in all 
its departments, with its accessory branches of knowledge, not 
only to qualify him to enter upon the practice of medicine, but to 
give him an extensive foundation upon which he may in after 
life build up a thorough and liberal knowledge of his profession. 

The subject of biennial courses has been urged upon 
the attention of this and other medical schools by a committee of 
the American Medical Association. The faculty feel the force 
of the reasons urged and are disposed to be among the foremost 
in the cause of educaticnal progress; but at the present they are 
compelled to conform to established customs and to give at each 
session a course on every branch of medical science. While do- 
ing so, however, it is their intention to make their course ap- 
proximate to a biennial one by giving particular attention to 
different subjects in alternate years; and during the ensuing ses- 
sion the following among other topies will receive from the faculty 
a particularly full elucidation: operative surgery, organic and 
physiological chemistry and vegetable materia medica. 

Beginning with the twentieth session, that of 1869-70, the 
medical department appears to have occupied a more prominent 
place in the university life, and for the first time was given a 
separate space in the annual catalogue for the more elaborate 
presentation of its own features. The schoo] at this time had 
gained a deserved reputation in the professional world and in 
order to keep apace with the times the faculty of this college 
again offered a regular summer course of lectures, to begin at 
the close of the winter session in March and continue until the 
following month of October, with a vacation period extending 
through the months of July and August. For this course a spe- 
cial schedule of tuition rates was provided, the charge being fixed 
at twenty dollars for a full course ticket, five dollars for a single 
subject ticket and five dollars matriculation fee, the latter being 
valid for the succeeding winter session. 

The reorganization of the faculty which took place in 1876 
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(mentioned in Dr. Smith's narrative) and made such sweeping 
changes in that body was brought about with the sanction of the 
four older professors— Young, Howard, Eliot and Morgan— 
whose connection with the school had covered a period of several 
years, and in the ease of three of them dated from the founda- 
tion of the institution. But even now they were not to be retired 
from all faculty connection, for their names, teaching and influ- 
ence were still required and they were yet to accomplish further 
good results in the respective chairs which they had filled so long 
and so well. Dr. Young still retained his old office of president 
of the faculty and was also advanced to the emeritus professor- 
ship of principles and practice of medicine and medical ethics. 
Dr. Howard became emeritus professor of obstetrics and diseases 
of women and infants, and the active duties of his chair were 
assumed by Dr. Joseph Taber Johnson. Dr. Eliot was retained 
as Dean and emeritus professor of surgery and professor of clini- 
cal surgery, and the active duties of the chair of surgery fell to 
Dr. Francis A. Ashford. At the same time Dr. Morgan was 
made emeritus professor of materia medica and the regular lec- 
tures and active duties of the chair were assigned to Dr. William 
H. Ross. 

Under the new order of things Dr. Samuel C. Busey again 
became identified with faculty work and assumed the important 
duties of the chair of theory and practice of medicine. Dr. Rey- 
burn was changed from the chair of principles of surgery and 
microscopic anatomy to the full professorship of anatomy. Dr. 
Johnson, as has been mentioned, took the regular work of the 
chair of obstetrics and diseases of women and infants, and Dr. 
Kleinschmidt was assigned to the chair of physiology, suceeed- 
ing Dr. Thompson and his assistant, Dr. Murphy. 

Dr. Ross, in addition to his other work, also lectured on 
toxicology, which formerly had been taught by the professor of 
chemistry, Dr. Hedrick, now resigned. Dr. Daniel J. Kelley be- 
eame professor of chemistry in place of Dr. Hedrick and Dr. 
Charles E. Hagner was elected to the chair of clinical medicine. 
Dr. Boarman became demonstrator of anatomy and Dr. John 
Walter was appointed prosector to the chair of surgery. Dr. 
Callan, former demonstrator, and Dr. Llewellyn Eliot, former pro- 
sector to the chair of surgery, were no longer a part of the teach- 
ing force. 
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The summer course faculty also was made subject to ma- 
terial reconstruction, only one of the professors of the previous 
vear being retained, while the curriculum of that course was even 
more radically remodeled. In this department as constituted in 
1875 the professorships were abolished and leetureships were es- 
teblished and occupied as follows: Dr. Ross, clinical lecturer 
on diseases of the nervous system; Dr. Howard H. Baker, elini- 
ea] lecturer on diseases of women; Dr. Briscoe, clinical lecturer 
on surgery ; Dr. Kleinschmidt, clinical lecturer on diseases of the 
heart and lungs; Dr. Ralph Walsh, clinical lecturer on diseases 
of the throat and ear; Dr. IIagner, lecturer on diseases of the 
respiratory organs and laryngoscopy; Dr. Murphy, diseases of 
the genito-urinary organs; Dr. Frank Baker, anatomy and physi- 
ology of the female pelvie organ; and Dr. Beale, lecturer on minor 
surgerv and surgical applianees. 

With the reorganized faculty the summer course of 1876 be- 
gan on Tucsday evening, May 2, and continued during that and 
the following months of June and September. In calling publie 
attention to it the faeulty published the fact that by entering the 
summer sehool students would be enabled to keep up an unbroken 
course of study and new matriculates would be better prepared 
to undeistandingly attend the lectures of the following winter. 

The regular winter course opened Oetober 2, 1876, with a 
good attendance and each faculty chair was filled and in good 
working order; the new teachers being particularly well equipped 
for their respective dutjes, several of them having had previous 
experienve as instructors in medicine. It may indeed be said that 
the medical department of Georgetown University was now in 
ketter condition than at any previous time in its history, a fact 
which was duly appreciated by the student body and fully rec- 
ognized by the profession at large. Soon after the close of the 
session the College Journal published an article in which ‘А Dis- 
ciple’? paid a slight tribute ‘‘to our new faculty’? in these pleas- 
ant words: 

"During the last leeture season every professor appeared 
hent upon making his own chair the most successful; and though 
eaeh strove with his utmost zeal; and though some from the 
natural popularity of the branches they taught seemed predes- 
tined to rank first, it is remarkable how close the race has been. 

"Dr. Busey’s lectures on the theory and practice of medi- 
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eine are not surpassed by those of the greatest masters of our 
own country. 

“In surgery Dr. Ashford has left nothing untouched that 
could be of practical interest. His microscopic illustrations on 
the living frog, of the inflammatory processes, were something as 
rare as they were beautiful. In operative surgery he not only 
himself performed the various operations from the simplest to 
the most capital, but even had the members of the graduating 
elass, in turn, repeat the same at the weekly rehearsals. 

‘‘The important science of obstetrics, with diseases of women 
and infants, has an accomplished expounder in the person of Dr. - 
Johnson. A graduate of our own medical college at a time when 
the now retired faculty was in the zenith of its glory, Dr. John- 
son afterward visited Europe and entered the Vienna school, 
where he enjoyed for a time those clinical advantages in his own 
sphere of medicine which can only be had at Vienna. Possessing 
an easy manner, fluent speech and a soul full of Christian sym- 
pathy he is peculiarly fitted for the responsible position he now 
fills. 

** Dr. Kleinschmidt’s brilliant mind shows itself in the popu- 
lar field of physiology. Through him the great German masters 
are made accessible to us and the functions of the different organs 
of the body are portrayed in the apt language of the lecturer, 
aided by skillful delineations of his own hand. 

'"The naturally dry subject of materia medica was made pal- 
atable by the flowery eloquence of Dr. Ross. His lectures were 
very complete, as also were his infallible weekly ‘quizzes.’ An 
important feature of his teaching too was the influence of certain 
medicines as illustrated in some of his own patients who were 
presented in the lecture room. 

“Dr. Kelley is too well known as a thorough and practical 
chemist to need a lengthy introduction. Suffice it to say that he 
added to his knowledge the well trained mind of a teacher and 
necessarily was very instructive. 

‘‘Following the order of appointments in the catalogue, we 
eome to our admired professor of anatomy, Dr. Triplett. If we 
said no more of him than that he succeeded in making anatomy 
interesting to beginners, it would be at least to a medical student, - 
capping the climax of his praise. But this would not be doing 
justice to the man. Не not only inspired a love for his own 
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cherished study, but, to use his own words, left ‘indelible mental 
pictures’ of the greatest of God's almighty hand. Equally re- 
markable for his generosity as for his learning he will share his 
large credit with his deserving prosector of anatomy, Dr. Walter. 

"he clinical teachings in medicine by Dr. Charles E. Hag- 
ner, and in surgery by Dr. Johnson Eliot, are attended not only 
by our own but also by the students of Columbia College. Dr. 
Eliot’s capital operation for aneurism last fall, the history and 
full account of which are in preparation, reflects honor on the 
operator and upon the college that is proud to acknowledge him 
as one of her professors.’’ 

For the session of 1877-78 only one change was made in the 
faeulty, the name of Dr. Triplett appearing in place of Dr. Rey- 
burn of the chair of anatomy. Professor Reyburn in fact re- 
signed his chair in November, 1876, and then was succeeded by 
Professor Triplett. In the summer course Drs. Hagner, Murphy 
and Beale retained their respective lectureships, Dr. Barker re- 
tired and his course was discontinued. The new teachers in the 
course were Dr. Joseph Taber Johnson, who gave the lectures on 
obstetrical operations; Dr. Kleinschmidt, whose subject was gen- 
eration and development; and Dr. Kelley, who lectured on the art 
of prescribing. | 

In this year the faculty established the first competitive prize, 
of the value of $70, to the graduate ‘‘who shall pass the best 
written examination." This prize took the form of a medal of 
refined gold and was first awarded at the annual commencement 
in March, 1878, the successful competitor being Patrick J. Tim- 
mins, whose matriculation ticket indicated that he entered the 
school from Ireland. 

The reorganization of the faculty in 1876 was followed two 
years later by an equally radical reorganization of the college cur- 
riculum by which the standing of the school again was materially 
advanced. This step was taken after mature deliberation and so 
far at least as the District of Columbia is concerned the introduc- 
tion of the extended course of study as a pre-requisite to the de- 
gree in medicine was a decided innovation. In proclaiming this 
course to the public the announcement of the session of 1878-79 
says: 

The faculty of the medical department, impressed with the 
necessity for a more thorough and systematic method of instruc- 
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tion than, with a few notable exceptions, has heretofore been pur- 
sued in the medical institutions of this country, and in compliance 
with the almost universal demand for a higher standard of pro- 
ficiency of graduates in the several branches of medical science, 
takes pleasure in announcing to its friends and patrons that it 
has reorganized the courses of study and adapted its curriculum 
to the attainment of these objects. 

Whilst requiring of the student at least three years of con- 
tinuous study the lectures have been so arranged as to offer to 
the student the unusual advantages of three consecutive courses 
of seven months each of didactic and clinical instruction, together 
with weekly class recitations in the separate branches of each 
eourse. These class recitations will be conducted by the faculty 
and will be suffieiently often to impress the student with a thor- 
ough knowledge of each subject as he progresses, thereby secur- 
ing a standard of proficiency not otherwise attained so easily and 
satisfaetorily. 

The student will advanee from the elementary to the higher 
branches of instruction only after satisfactory examinations, 
which are so arranged as to secure absolute impartiality and fair- 
ness, so that the success and standing of each student will be 
the measure of acquirement. 

This graded course of study, whilst offering vastly superior 
opportunities for a more thorough acquisition of knowledge than 
could be possible under the old system of crowding the collegiate 
studies into two courses of lectures of five months each, imposes 
no additional hardship upon the pupil; on the contrary it lightens 
his burdens by systematizing the method of study and affording 
the advantages of weekly recitations. 


The adoption of the three years’ compulsory course was a 
long step in advancing the cause of medical education and the. 
welfare of students, and the example set by this school was after- 
wards followed by other institutions of medical learning in the 
District of Columbia and its locality, although some of them were 
slow to make the change. Besides the new requirement the faculty 
of this school also established definite rules and regulations, the 
details of which, although of considerable importance in them- 
selves, are not deemed necessary in this narrative. The inno- 
vation of the new course, however, had no perceptible effect on - 
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the attendance; hence it may be inferred that the step received 
the hearty approval of the medical profession in general. 

The faculty changes for the session were few and of minor 
importance. Dr. Triplett of the chair of anatomy was succeeded 
by Dr. Philip S. Wales, surgeon U. S. Navy. In the summer 
course Dr. Murphy retired and his lectureship on diseases of the 
genito-urinary organs was taken by Professor Ashford of the 
regular winter course corps. Professor Johnson's subject was 
changed from obstetrical operations to puerperal diseases, and 
Professor Kleinsehmidt's from generation and development to 
practical physiology. Two new lectureships were created, that 
of ophthalmology and otology in charge of Dr. Swan M. Burnett, 
and a course on diseases of the heart conducted by Professor 
Busey. 

There were thirty-eight matriculates for the regular school 
year of 1878-79, and at the annual commencement in March, 1879, 
the degree of M. D. was conferred on six graduates. Тһе fac- 
ulty gold medal for the best examination was awarded to Sam- 
uel S. Adams of Washington, D. С. 

The session of 1879-80 was uneventful. The new course was 

ow in excellent working order, the several professors were well 
settled in their respective chairs and the fact that the number of 
matrieulates numbered forty-two was in itself evidence that the 
recent advance step had found favor with the medical profes- 
sion generally. 'The personnel of the regular faculty remained 
as before, except that Dr. Harrison Crook was made Demonstra- 
tor of anatomy in place of Dr. Boarman. The next annual com- 
mencement was held in March, 1880, and at that time thirteen 
degrees in medicine were conferred. The gold medal prize for the 
best examination was awarded to Н. D. Barnitz of Maryland. _ 

The regular fall and winter session of 1880-81 was begun on 
September 6, 1880, with an increased attendance over the preced- 
ing year. Dr. Thomas Antisell sueceeded Dr. Ross in the lec- 
tureship of toxicology, besides which he also took the chair of 
chemistry which was formerly held by Dr. Kelley. The new chair 
took the name of chemistry and toxicology. Professor Wales 
of the chair of anatomy also retired, and Dr. Beale, formerly a 
summer course lecturer, succeeded him. The subject of materia 
medica, which had been a part of Professor Ross’ chair, was as- 
signed to Dr. Joseph W. H. Lovejoy, who also gave the course 
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lectures on therapeutics and thus relieved Professor Morgan of 
a part of his work. Dr. Thomas E. McArdle, A. M., was appointed 
curator of the museum. 

In the summer course of 1880, which preceded the regular 
winter session, several changes are to be noted. Dr. Beale retired 
and his lectureship was discontinued. Dr. Busey lectured on 
diseases of children instead of diseases of the heart and was 
assisted in his new duties by Dr. S. S. Adams. Dr. Johnson's 
subjeet was changed from puerperal diseases to diagnosis of 
female diseases and Dr. Kleinsehmidt gave the course lectures 
on special senses instead of his former subject of practical physi- 
ology. Five diplomas in medicine were awarded at the commence- 
ment in March, 1881, and the gold medal was, won by W. Sebiakin- 
Ross. 

With the session which began September 11, 1881, the lectures 
of the summer course were discontinued and consolidated with 
those of the regular course, but the lecturers retained their par- 
ticular designations. Thus we have for the session indicated an 
array of seventeen professors, lecturers and assistants to give 
medical instruction to the several classes of students in attend- 
ance. In this year Professor Hagner’s chair of clinical medicine 
became vacant and was not at once filled, and at the beginning of 
the session the lectureship of hygiene and medical jurisprudence 
had not been assigned. 

In addition to the faculty prize gold medal, which had been 
awarded for several sessions past, the professor of anatomy, Dr. 
Beale, offered what afterward became known as the anatomy prize, 
of the value of twenty-five dollars, to be awarded for the best 
anatomical preparation. This was first competed for at the ses- 
sion of 1881-82, and was a post-mortem case of instruments, the 
first winner of which was Charles E. Bronson of the District of 
Columbia, a member of the undergraduate class. The winner of 
the faculty gold medal prize during this year was G. Clarke Ober 
of the District of Columbia, with honorable mention to Frank 
Finney of Kansas and James Roane of the District of Columbia. 
In addition to these was the physiological prize, a pocket case of 
instruments, which was first won by Louis Kolipinski, an under- 
graduate, with R. P. Gurley of the first year class as honorable 
mention man. 

With the session of 1882-83 Professor Antisell was advanced 
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to the emeritus professorship of ehemistry and toxicology, and 
the lectures of that chair were assigned to Dr. M. G. Ellzey. 
Among the adjunct teachers Dr. Ethelbert €. Morgan was ap- 
pointed to the lectureship of laryngology, formerly conducted by 
Dr. MeArdle, and the latter now gave a course on venereal dis- 
eases in addition to his other duties as curator of the medical 
museum. At the annual commencement in 1883 four degrees in 
medicine were conferred. The gold medal prize was awarded to 
Louis Kolipinski, the anatomy prize to J. Dudley Morgan, and 
the physiology prize to Dexter A. Smith. 

In 1883, before the opening of the last session of that year, 
Dr. Busey’s name was added to the honorable list of emeritus 
professors, and in the same vear the familiar name of Dr. Noble 
Young, which for more than thirty vears had figured conspicuous- 
ly in the faculty roster, now was gone forever. In the working 
faculty Dr. Joseph Taber Johnson became senior active member 
and also president of that body and otherwise continued his pro- 
fessorial duties in the chair of obstetrics. Dr. Ashford having 
died Dr. Beale was advanced temporarily from the chair of anato- 
my to the more important professorship of surgery, and in the 
same manner Dr. Lovejoy was promoted from the chair of materia 
medica to that of theory and practice; and besides this he was 
also elected dean of the faculty of medicine. In the chair of 
anatomy Professor Beale was suceeeded by Dr. Frank Baker, and 
Dr. Lovejoy’s former chair of materia medica and therapeutics 
was taken һу Dr. Geo. Lloyd Magruder. Dr. Ellzey was made 
professor of chemistry and toxicology, being advanced from the 
leetureship of those subjects. 

These were the more important changes made during the 
session of 1883-84, which was in all respects a vear of progress in 
the history of the school; and while the graduates at the next 
commencement were comparatively few in number the department 
had acquired added strength as an institution of medical learning 
and teaching. "The faculty gold medal was awarded to Dexter 
A. Smith, who in the preceding session had won the physiological 
prize. The anatomy prize was again taken by J. Dudley Morgan, 
and in the friendly competition for that coveted post-mortem case 
C. R. Luce, John S. Stafford, R. E. Henning and Robert Stein 
were given honorable mention. The physiology prize fell to John 
B. Hawes. 
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In commenting on the affairs of the medical department dur- 
ing the session of 1883-84 the College Journal says: ‘‘With a 
new faculty there is talk of new things. The first is the purchase 
of a new college building, a committee having been appointed by 
the faculty to secure an eligible site and building, which it is 
hoped will be ready for occupancy at the opening of the next 
session. 

It was with evident satisfaction that Dean Lovejoy published, 
in the announcement for the session of 1884-85, that the college 
building recently had been extensively repaired, and was easily 
accessible from all parts of the city; and it is reasonably certain 
that the entire faculty found gratification in the published state- 
ment of requisites for admission recently established in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the American Medical Associa- 
tion ‘‘for the purpose of ascertaining whether the candidate can 
profitably pursue the technical study of medicine and of prevent- 
ing those not qualified from wasting time and money."' 

The session for the year opened somewhat later than for- 
merly, it having been found that little energetic work could be 
accomplished during the sultry days of the first part of Septem- 
ber. The old students all returned on time and went early to work. 
The number of matriculates was encouraging from the start and 
the register showed a larger attendance than in any one year 
since 1876. But there was one noticeable vacancy in the faculty 
at this time, for the seat which had been so long occupied by: one 
of the ablest of that body was not filled. The absent member was 
Dr. Johnson Eliot, emeritus professor of surgery and professor 
of elinieal surgery, who in some prominent way had been identi- 
fied with the medical department of the university ever since it 
was founded. In another part of the present chapter will be 
found a concise record of Dr. Eliot's faculty service and in an- 
other volume of this work will be seen an extended account of his 
personal and professional life. 

Dr. Eliot died December 30, 1883, and on the next day at a 
meeting of the faculty the feelings of the members of that body 
were expressed as follows: 

‘‘ Whereas the faculty of the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Georgetown has heard with sorrow of the death of 
Dr. Johnson Eliot, emeritus professor of surgery and professor 
of clinieal surgery in this university, and deeply deplore the loss 
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of one identified with the college since its foundation and during 
his active eonneetion therewith as its offieial representative; one 
so well-beloved, whose ripe experience was a never-failing source 
of good counsel in emergencies, and whose whole life was a lasting 
exemplar of kindness, truth and wisdom; 

"Therefore, be it resolved, that in commemoration of the 
virtues and services of the deceased, we attend his funeral in a 
body; that the lecture rooms be draped in mourning for a period 
of thirty days, and that a eopy of these resolutions be spread upon 
the records of the college, a сору furnished the president of the 
university and the familv of the deceased. 

“ De it further resolved that the assurance of our deep sympa- 
thy with them in their affliction be conveyed to the bereaved 
family." 

In the active faculty Dr. Johnson's chair was changed in name 
to that of obstetries and gynaecology. Professor Beale's tem- 
porary chair of surgery was assigned to Dr. John B. Hamilton, 
and the name of Dr. Ellzey’s chair of chemistry and toxicology 
was ehanged to chemistry and state medicine. Dr. MeArdle's 
leetureship on venereal diseases was discontinued. Dr. E. M. 
Schaeffer was appointed lecturer on the microscope and micro- 
seopie anatomy, and Dr. Louis Kolipinski became demonstrator 
of anatomy and curator of the museum. Before or soon after 
the work of the session was begun Dr. John W. Bayne was elected 
professor of clinical surgery, the duties of which chair had previ- 
ously been performed by Dr. Eliot; and Dr. James F. Hartigan 
was made lecturer on diseases of children. 

In writing in pleasant vein of the faculty of the year a con- 
tributor to the College Journal said: Our professors are all with 
us and as each one makes his ‘‘tertian’’ visit before the class he 
is met with honored applause. *'Kleiny,"' a term of endearment 
for our honored professor of physiology, is now a little worried 
that the **boys"' do not grasp immediately the conjoined action 
of the cordal tendinae and musculi papillares, and why they do 
not see the depressor nerve reflexlv must both slow and accelerate 
the heart by lowering blood pressure. In surgery we meet three 
times a week and any student who for one moment has forgotten 
the rule of Guthrie would deem himself happier had he remained 
at home. Prompt on tlie hour in walks our professor of anatomy 
(Baker) and after some little delay in starting his evening dis- 
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course he tells us, while running his fingers over a handful of 
bones, which look more like diee than anything I ean picture, 
that he wishes to arrange the second row of carpal bones to the 
left hand. And so through such pathways of delight our medieal 
tyros, with scalpel in hand, are advancing to the goal of their 
hopes, and the world is not yet to become a tenantless desert if 
drug and knife can save the life of man. 

The annual commencement in April, 1885, was held at the 
college agreeably to a request of the class of that year, whose 
members were desirous to meet and graduate under the parent 
roof. The principal address of the occasion was made by Dr. 
Frank Baker, and the valedictorian was Dr. J. Dudley Morgan. 
The president of the university conferred the degree of M. D. 
on thirteen graduates. The faculty gold medal prize and the 
physiology prize were both awarded to Charles R. Luce of New 
York, and in the eompetition for the latter G. Henry Wagner, J. 
Dudley Morgan and John J. Stafford received honorable men- 
tion. Those of the second class who were given honorable men- 
tion were Thomas B. Bailey, John B. Harris and Louis A. Kengia, 
and those of the first class similarly mentioned for general high 
standing were William Long, Stannard Cockerille and John F. 
Moran. 

For the session of 1885-86 the only change in the teaching 
force was the accession of Dr. Lachlan Tyler to the position of 
demonstrator of anatomy and curator of the museum, which pre- 
viously had been filed by Dr. Kolipinski. The several classes 
appear to have been well filled and the session was conducted to 
a successful end, although the need of more commodious quarters 
for the lectures and clinics was strongly felt. But the end of this 
drawback to the fullest success of the school was elose at hand, 
for even now a site had been secured and a new college building 
was in course of erection. 

At the annual commencement held April 27, 1886, ten degrees 
in medicine were conferred by Rev. James A. Doonan, S. J., presi- 
dent of the university. The principal oration was given by Pro- 
fessor Magruder of the chair of materia medica, and the valedic- 
tory was delivered by Dr. John B. Hawes of California, who also 
was announced as the successful competitor for the faculty prize. 
It may be said here that this prize, which previous to that time 
had been a gold medal of the value of seventy-five dollars, was 
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replaced with a microscope of the same value, the latter being 
deemed of greater practical use to the successful competitor. 
The physiology prize was awarded hy Professor Kleinschmidt to 
Hugh L. Smith of the Distriet of Columbia. The honorably men- 
tioned men of the scveral classes were Robert Stein, Louis A. 
Kengla, S. W. Bower, Thomas B. Bailey and R. F. Danforth of 
the graduating class; John F. Moran, William Long and Charles 
J. Lang of the second class, and Hugh M. Smith, Edgar Е. Brooke, 
J. T. Sullivan, James H. M. Barber and Frederick Sohon of the 
first class. 

The introductory lecture of the session of 1886-87 was given 
on Monday, October 4, 1886, by Professor Hamilton in the main 
assembly hall of the new medical college building, which had been 
erected on П strect, between Ninth and Tenth streets. The open- 
ing address of the oceasion was made by Professor Joseph Taber 
Johnson, who weleomed the students to the new modern edifice, 
eomplete in all its appointments and acknowledged to be one of 
the most admirably arranged structures of its kind in the country. 
Professor Lovejoy, the dean, also spoke at some length on this 
occasion of general congratulation, and in the course of his re- 
marks gave an interesting account of the history of the medical 
department of the university from the time of its foundation. 

[In announcing the session for the vear the faculty gave special 
attention to the subject of the new college building, which **is to 
he devoted exclusively to the purposes of the medieal depart- 
ment,” and The Republic soon afterward printed an article on the 
same subject and gave an interesting historical account of the site 
on Which the structure was erected: 

“Close upon the erection of the new structure for the Uni- 
versity at Georgetown followed that of the Georgetown Law build- 
ing at the corner of Sixth and F streets, and the growth of the 
college is signalized this vear (1886) by the erection of а new 
medical department building, whieh is a model in its way. The 
professors of these two departments are chosen from among the 
ablest of men in their professions, irrespective of religious dif- 
ferences, and a corresponding degree of exeellenee is demanded 
of graduates. 

“The site of the new building of the medical department, on. 
lT street, between Ninth and Tenth streets, is not without historie 
interest. [t was once a part of the estate of the sturdy Scotch 
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planter, Burns, who, tradition tells us, bandied words with the 
‘Father of his Country’ regarding the division of this same estate 
with the government to furnish a site for the capital city. It was 
in the lot where this building now stands that Burns' daughter, 
the beautiful Marcia Van Ness, was buried and here was first 
placed the marble mausoleum which General Van Ness erected 
to her memory. . . . The ancient and pretentious monument 
has given way to a building modern in every sense of the word. 
The university claims for it that it is the most complete building 
of its kind in the country; complete with every requisite for the 
instruction, health and comfort of its students. One can excuse 
a degree of complacency at contemplating a centennial celebration 
with as good a showing as to material prosperity as that of the 
college seems likely to make.’’ 

The first year of occupancy of the new building was aecom- 
panied with several changes in the faculty, and that body, besides 
being somewhat enlarged, was in a measure reorganized. The 
principal professorships were continued as in the last session and 
such changes as were made related wholly to the special chairs. 
In this department the assignments were as follows: 


Swan M. Burnett, professor of ophthalmology and otology. 

Ethelbert Carroll Morgan, professor of laryngology. 

E. M. Schaeffer, professor of histology. 

John W. Bayne, professor of clinical surgery. 

J. F. Hartigan, professor of diseases of children. 

I. W. Blackburn, professor of general pathology (Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane). 

John J. Stafford, adjunct professor of state medicine and 
chemistry. 

C. V. ЇЧ. Callan, professor of clinical medicine. 

Lachlan Tyler, demonstrator of anatomy and curator of the 
museum. 


The thirty-eighth annual commencement was held in the Con- 
gregational church, May 9, 1887, and was an event of importance 
in the history of the medical college. The degrees were conferred 
by the Rev. Father Doonan, president of the university, the ad- 
dress to the graduates was delivered by Professor Hamilton, and 
the valedictory was given by William Long of Scotland. The 
prize awards were announced by Professor J. Taber Johnson. The 
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faculty prize was awarded to Dr. William Long of Scotland and 
the physiology prize was handed to Dr. Hugh M. Smith, with 
honorable mention to William H. Coffron and Frederick Sohon. 
The honorably mentioned men for general high standing in the 
several classes were Edwin B. Olmsted, John F. Moran, Charles 
J. Lang and Charles L. Moulton of the graduating class, Hugh 
M. Smith, Frederick Sohon, William H. Coffron and William C. 
Fowler of the second class, and Ewing W. Day, Argyle Mackey 
George J. Lochboehler, Joseph Т. D. Howard, William P. Comp- 
ton, Henry М. W. Brainerd, R. E. Lee Wiltherger and Albert Р. 
Betts of the first elass. | 

The session of 1887-88, tlie thirty-ninth in the history of the 
sehool, had its beginning on Monday evening, Oetober 3, 1887, 
under conditions which were far more gratifying than ever before, 
and only with mueh crowding was the lower lecture hall able to 
provide seats for the generous audienee assembled there. The 
opening address was delivered by Professor Joseph Taber John- 
son, his subject being ** Recent Advanees in Abdominal Surgery. ’’ 
The preamble of the address was unique and elicited repeated 
applause. The address was worthy of the occasion, and of the 
orator himself, who, as is well known, had even then achieved a 
wide reputation for skill in the partieular line of abdominal sur- 
gery. 

In speaking of the remarkable cases in surgery which had 
соте under his observation Dr. Johnson said that he ‘‘pointed 
with pride to the fact that one of his colleagues, a member of 
this faculty’? (Professor Hamilton) ‘had performed in this city, 
under the most adverse conditions, a successful operation for gun- 
shot wound in the abdomen, which stood seeond to none in the 
whole history of surgery.” 

There is no disputing the fact that at the time of which we 
write instruction in surgery in general and clinical surgery in 
particular had come to be recognized as one of the most important 
features of the curriculum of this school of medicine, and in that 
respect 1t outranked any other institution of its kind in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and was classed with the foremost schools of 
medical and surgical instruction in the entire country. Having 
this enviable prominence it was only natural that the clinies given 
by its professors should attract the attention of students who 
were making tlie course of some other institution and who sought 
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every opportunity to witness clinical operations by professors and 
operators from the faculty of this school. It so happened at 
the time indicated, and before and afterward, that the professors 
of this school had been attached to the several hospitals and dis- 
pensaries of Washington and in fact practically controlled the 
clinical advantages of the city, and could have done so entirely 
had they chosen to avail themselves of the opportunity. It ap- 
pears that such a measure was feared by students of other medical - 
schools and had this advantage been taken those very students 
are said to have declared that they would matriculate with the 
Georgetown school. 

It may be said that these clinics were primarily intended for 
the benefit and education of those making the course in George- 
town University School of Medicine, but with each announcement 
of a clinic in any of the city hospitals many students of other 
schools were present in large numbers, frequently occupying the 
best seats, quite to the disadvantage of those best entitled to wit- 
ness the operation in progress. This practice at times was carried 
to such an extent that the Georgetown students entered a mild 
protest against the infringement of their prior right, and one of 
their number was impelled to state the case in one of the university 
publications as follows: 

“The students have of late been somewhat exercised over 
the fact that they have been crowded out from the clinics giver 
by our professors by students from other schools, and they have 
appointed a committee (we understand) to wait on the faculty 
and request them to make some arrangement whereby they may 
be able to obtain more advantage in future from this mode of 
instruction. If the case is as stated we feel sure the faculty will 
not fail in taking such measures as will insure our students all 
the advantages that may be possible.’’ 

It was an interesting class of students that listened to Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s address at the beginning of the session in the 
fall of 1887, and on the part of the student body it was equally 
interesting to know that they were to sit under the instruction 
of a faculty comprising twenty professors, a demonstrator and 
a prosector. For the session two new chairs were established, 
both in the special department of the school; the first a chair of- 
mental diseases in charge of Dr. Morris J. Stack, and the other’ 
of diseases of the nervous system, the incumbent of which was ` 
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faculty prize was awarded to Dr. William Long of Scotland and 
the physiology prize was handed to Dr. Hugh M. Smith, with 
honorable mention to William H. Coffron and Frederick Sohon. 
The honorably mentioned men for general high standing in the 
several classes were Edwin B. Olmsted, John F. Moran, Charles 
J. Lang and Charles L. Moulton of the graduating class, Hugh 
M. Smith, Frederick Sohon, William H. Coffron and William C. 
Fowler of the seeond elass, and Ewing W. Day, Argyle Mackey 
George J. Lochboeliler, Joseph Т. D. Howard, William P. Comp- 
ton, Henry M. W. Brainerd, R. E. Lee Wiltberger and Albert P. 
Betts of the first class. | 

The session of 1887-88, the thirty-ninth in the history of the 
school, had its beginning on Monday evening, October 3, 1887, 
under eonditions whieh were far more gratifying than ever before, 
and only with much crowding was the lower lecture hall able to 
provide seats for the generous audienee assembled there. "The 
opening address was delivered by Professor Joseph Taber John- 
son, his subject being ** Recent Advances in Abdominal Surgery." 
The preamble of the address was unique and elicited repeated 
applause. The address was worthy of the occasion, and of the 
orator himself, who, as is well known, had even then achieved a 
wide reputation for skill in the particular line of abdominal sur- 
gery. 

In speaking of the remarkable cases in surgery which had 
соте under his observation Dr. Johnson said that he *'pointed 
with pride to the fact that one of his colleagues, a member of 
this faculty”? (Professor Hamilton) ‘‘had performed in this city, 
under the most adverse conditions, a successful operation for gun- 
shot wound in the abdomen, whieh stood second to none in the 
whole history of surgery."' 

There is no disputing the faet that at the time of which we 
write instruction in surgery in general and clinical surgery in 
partieular had come to be recognized as one of the most important 
features of the curriculum of this school of medicine, and in that 
respect it outranked any other institution of its kind in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, and was classed with the foremost schools of 
medical and surgical instruction in the entire country. Having 
this enviable prominence it was only natural that the clinies given 
hy its professors should attraet the attention of students who 
were making the course of some other institution and who sought 
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planter, Burns, who, tradition tells us, bandied words with the 
‘Father of his Country’ regarding the division of this same estate 
with the government to furnish a site for the capital city. It was 
in the lot where this building now stands that Burns' daughter, 
the beautiful Marcia Van Ness, was buried and here was first 
placed the marble mausoleum whieh General Van Ness erected 
to her memory. . . . The ancient and pretentious monument 
has given way to a building modern in every sense of the word. 
The university claims for it that it is the most complete building 
of its kind in the country; complete with every requisite for the 
instruction, health and comfort of its students. One can excuse 
a degree of complacency at contemplating a centennial] celebration 
with as good a showing as to material prosperity as that of the 
college seems likely to make.’’ 

The first year of occupancy of the new building was accom- 
panied with several changes in the faculty, and that body, besides 
being somewhat enlarged, was in a measure reorganized. The 
principal professorships were continued as in the last session and 
such changes as were made related wholly to the special chairs. 
In this department the assignments were as follows: 


Swan M. Burnett, professor of ophthalmology and otology. 

Ethelbert Carroll Morgan, professor of laryngology. 

E. M. Schaeffer, professor of histology. 

John W. Bayne, professor of clinical surgery. 

J. F. Hartigan, professor of diseases of children. 

I. W. Blackburn, professor of general pathology (Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane). 

John J. Stafford, adjunet professor of state medicine and 
chemistry. 

C. V. N. Callan, professor of clinical medicine. 

Lachlan Tyler, demonstrator of anatomy and curator of the 
museum. 


The thirty-eighth annual commencement was held in the Con- 
gregational ehureh, May 9, 1887, and was an event of importance 
in the history of the medical college. The degrees were conferred 
by the Rev. Father Doonan, president of the univ ersity, the ad- 
dress to the graduates was delivered by Professor Hamilton, and 
the valedictory was given by William Long of Scotland. The 
prize awards were announced by Professor J. Taber Johnson. The 
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faeulty prize was awarded to Dr. William Long of Scotland and 
the physiology prize was handed to Dr. Hugh M. Smith, with 
honorable mention to William II. Coffron and Frederick Sohon. 
The honorably mentioned men for general high standing in the 
several elasses were Edwin B. Olmsted, John F. Moran, Charles 
J. Lang and Charles L. Moulton of the graduating class, Hugh 
M. Smith, Frederick Sohon, William H. Coffron and William C. 
Fowler of the second class, and Ewing W. Day, Argyle Mackey 
George J. Lochboehler, Joseph Т. D. Howard, William P. Comp- 
ton, Henry M. W. Brainerd, R. E. Lee Wiltberger and Albert Р. 
Betts of the first class. | 

The session of 1887-88, the thirty-ninth in the history of the 
school, had its beginning on Monday evening, October 3, 1887, 
under eonditions whieh were far more gratifving than ever before, 
and only with much crowding was the lower lecture hall able to 
provide seats for the generous audienee assembled there. The 
opening address was delivered by Professor Joseph Taber John- 
son, his subject being ** Recent Advances in Abdominal Surgery. ’’ 
The preamble of the address was unique and elicited repeated 
applause. The address was worthy of the occasion, and of the 
orator himself, who, as is well known, had even then achieved a 
wide reputation for skill in the particular line of abdominal sur- 
gery. 

In speaking of the remarkable cases in surgery which had 
соте under his observation Dr. Johnson said that he ‘‘pointed 
with pride to the fact that one of his colleagues, a member of 
this faculty’’ (Professor Hamilton) “һай performed in this city, 
under tlie most adverse conditions, a suecessful operation for gun- 
shot wound in the abdomen, which stood second to none in the 
whole history of surgery.” 

There is no disputing the fact that at the time of which we 
write instruction in surgery in general and clinical surgery in 
partieular had eome to be recognized as one of the most important 
features of the curriculum of this school of medicine, and in that 
respeet it outranked any other institution of its kind in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, and was elassed with the foremost schools of 
medical and surgical instruction in the entire country. Having 
this enviable prominence it was only natural that the elinies given 
by its professors should attraet the attention of students who 
were making the course of some other institution and who sought 
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every opportunity to witness clinical operations by professors and 
operators from the faculty of this school. It so happened at 
the time indicated, and before and afterward, that the professors 
of this school had been attached to the several hospitals and dis- 
pensaries of Washington and in fact practically controlled the 
clinical advantages of the city, and could have done so entirely 
had they chosen to avail themselves of the opportunity. It ap- 
pears that such a measure was feared by students of other medical - 
schools and had this advantage been taken those very students 
are said to have declared that they would matriculate with the 
Georgetown school. 

It may be said that these clinics were primarily intended for 
the benefit and education of those making the course in George- 
town University School of Medicine, but with each announcement 
of a clinic in any of the city hospitals many students of other 
schools were present in large numbers, frequently occupying the 
best seats, quite to the disadvantage of those best entitled to wit- 
ness the operation in progress. This practice at times was carried 
to such an extent that the Georgetown students entered a mild 
protest against the infringement of their prior right, and one of 
their number was impelled to state the case in one of the university 
publications as follows: 

‘‘The students have of late been somewhat exercised over 
the fact that they have been crowded out from the clinics given 
by our professors by students from other schools, and they have 
appointed a committee (we understand) to wait on the faculty 
and request them to make some arrangement whereby they may 
be able to obtain more advantage in future from this mode of 
instruction. If the case is as stated we feel sure the faculty will 
not fail in taking such measures as will insure our students all 
the advantages that may be possible.’’ 

It was an interesting class of students that listened to Pro- 
fessor Johnson's address at the beginning of the session in the 
fall of 1887, and on the part of the student body it was equally 
interesting to know that they were to sit under the instruction 
of a faculty comprising twenty professors, a demonstrator and 


a prosector. For the session two new chairs were established, 
both in the special department of the school; the first a chair of- 


mental diseases in eharge of Dr. Morris J. Stack, and the other 
of diseases of the nervous system, the incumbent of which was ^ 
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Dr. Irving €. Rosse. Dr. Carroll M. Rawlings was appointed 
demonstrator of anatomy and Dr. J. Dudley Morgan succeeded 
Dr. Tyler as curator of the museum. 

At the commencement in 1888 twelve degrees in medicine 
were conferred. The faculty prize was taken by Hugh M. Smith 
of the District of Columbia, and the physiology prize was awarded 
by Professor Kleinschmidt to Ewing W. Day of Ohio. Those of 
the graduating class who received honorable mention for general 
high standing were William H. Coffron, Frederick Sohon, William 
C. Fowler and Gaines M. Brumbaugh; of the second class William 
C. Woodward, Ewing W. Day, George J. Lochboehler, Albert P. 
Betts, Joseph T. D. Howard, William P. Compton and Daniel C. 
Jentseh; and of the third class Henry J. Crosson, P. V. Dolan, 
Bernard Pulskamp, Johnson Eliot, Robert F. Sillers, Malcolm 
Cudlipp and Henry L. Hayes. The honorably mentioned men of 
the competitors for the physiology prize were William C. Wood- 
ward, George J. Lochboehler, Joseph T. D. Howard and William 
P. Compton. 

The exercises of this commencement were held at Albaugh's 
theatre on Monday, March 12, and notwithstanding the fierce blus- 
tering winds which prevailed on that day the interior of the thea- 
tre was made entirely comfortable to the large audience gathered 
there. Of the twelve members of the graduating class four claimed 
England as their home and three lived within the District of Co- 
lumbia. Before the exercises began Bernay’s orchestra rendered 
several operatie selections, and afterwards Father Doonan con- 
ferred the degrees and made a short address to the graduates. 
The valedictorian, Dr. Hugh M. Smith, was then introduced and 
in a few pleasant words bade farewell to the faculty and members 
of his class. The address to graduates was given by Professor 
Kleinschmidt. The prize presentation was made by Professor 
Johnson. Dr. Smith, to whom was awarded the faculty prize, 
had now for the third time taken the highest honors of his class 
with a percentage of one hundred, a record unprecedented in the 
history of the college. 

The fortieth session, 1888-89, was begun before a large public 
audience in the lower hall on the evening of October 2, 1888. In 
opening the course the dean stated that on account of the great 
advances made in recent years in the science of gynaecology and 
the theory and practice of obstetrics it had been decided to follow 
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the system recently adopted in other colleges hy dividing the 
work of this professorship between Drs. Johnson and Murphy, 
the latter being surgeon in charge of Columbia Lying-in-Hospital, 
where abundant clinical facilities existed. It was further an- 
nounced that during the year then beginning the medical students 
would be at liberty to attend any lectures of the law course which 
had a special bearing on the profession of medicine. In speaking 
of the actual condition of the medical department the dean urged 
that much of its present prosperity had been due to the tireless 
and unselfish devotion of the late rector of the university, Father 
Doonan, and then introduced to the students the new rector, the 
Rev. J. Havens Richards, S. J., who by virtue of his official rela- 
tion to the greater institution also was president of the medical 
school. After a few brief but pointed remarks on the future of 
the medical department Father Richards introduced Dr. Stafford 
of the chair of chemistry and state medicine. His address was 
chiefly on the subject of ‘‘The Argument of Design as Illustrated 
by the Atmosphere.’’ The audience followed Dr. Stafford’s bril- 
liant address with close attention. 

The published announcement of the session under treatment 
failed to include the name of Dr. Flodoardo Howard, the last sur- 
viving member of the original faculty of four who founded the 
medical department of the university in 1849. With possibly a 
brief intermission he had been actively identified with the faculty 
for a period of about forty years and proved himself in every 
respect a capable instructor of students, and a valuable associate 
in conducting the business affairs of the faculty when that body 
was engaged in the struggle to make the medical school a success, 
and afterwards, when that success had been assured, in advancing 
its efficiency in the great work of higher medical education. For 
several years previous to 1888 Dr. Howard had been emeritus 
professor and the more active duties of his professorship of ob- 
stetrics had devolved on others; and now after his name was no 
longer continued on the faculty rolls the chair of obstetrics and 
gynaecology was divided at the request of Dr. Johnson, the latter 
reserving the chair of gynaecology, and Dr. Murphy taking the 
chair of obstetrics. 

The session also witnessed the acquisition of four new names 
to the faculty in the special departments: Dr. Hugh M. Smith, 
who had just come to the degree with highest honors at gradua- 
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tion, beeame demonstrator of anatomy and curator of the museum, 
taking the positions formerly filled by Dr. Rawlings and Dr. J. 
Dudley Morgan. Dr. Charles R. Luce was made demonstrator 
of chemistry. Dr. D. Perey Hickling and Dr. James J. MeKone 
became assistant demonstrators of anatomy. During the progress 
of the session at various times noted lecturers and clinicians ap- 
peared before the classes and gave additional value to the courses 
of study in the school. In January, 1889, Dr. Robert T. Edes, 
formerly professor of materia mediea in Harvard Medical school, 
gave a special course of lectures here, and in the same month 
Professor Jackson, also of Harvard and one of its professors of 
clinical medicine, opened his course on renal diseases. About the 
came time Dr. William A. Hammond, the distinguished neurolo- 
gist, formerly of New York, surgeon general U. S. army during 
the civil war, lectured in the medico-legal course on the subject 
 **railway spine." His lecture was highly instructive and his de- 
scription of maligning cases which had come under his personal 
observation was equally entertaining to the future disciples of 
Blackstone and Esculapius. 

The commencement exercises of the class of ’89 were held in 
the First Congregational church on March Ist. Addresses were 
made hy the rector, Rev. J. Havens Richards, S. J., who conferred 
the degree of M. D. on fourteen graduates, and by Dean Ma- 
grüder and Professor Joseph Taber Johnson. The valedictory 
address was given by Dr. William Creighton Woodward. 

The forty-first session, 1889-90, was begun September 30, 
1889, with a large number of matriculates present at the opening 
exercises. An unusually large audience was in attendance and 
listened with close attention to Dr. Magruder’s preliminary re- 
marks on the remarkable progress of Georgetown University dur- 
ing recent vears. He then introduced Father Richards, who said 
that ‘‘being under professional restraint not to speak he deemed 
it ill-beeoming him to set a bad example to the students of medi- 
eine by disobeving the orders of his physician." He thought it 
his duty, however, to eall attention to the fact that in the large 
number of students before him was the fulfillment of the prophecy 
made by him on the last commencement day. He then presented 
Professor Murphy, whose address is printed in the College Jour- 
ral beginning with the October number in 1889. Among other 
subjects mentioned is one of much interest on the early history of 
the medieal college. 
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In opening his address Professor Murphy said: ‘‘In the cycle 
of events that annually comes to the faculty of the Medical De- 
partment of the Georgetown University, it is my fortune to have 
the pleasure of addressing you tonight. | 

‘Permit me to bid you a hearty welcome, and to extend to 
vou my thanks for your presenee within these halls. If I say 
aught that may be of interest to you, 


* Anything worth the knowing, 
Anything worth the showing,’ 


then my reward is great indeed. But if, perchance, our opinions 
differ, I have no doubt that at your hands due allowance will be 
made for my shortcomings. 

* Gentlemen of the class of 1889 and 1890, my task especially 
concerns you, who are just beginning, or have lately begun, the 
study of medicine. Perhaps you need not be told that the path 
in life vou have chosen is not a pleasant path through this world's 
pleasant places. You know that the road is rugged and diffieult, 
often dark and gloomy, and beset with many dangers and tempta- 
tions. But, if you have chosen your profession deliberately, you 
must also know that there is a goal to be reached which will 
recompense you for your years of toil, and a constant source of 
pleasures in difficulties overcome that will keep you buoyed up 
against the many inevitable disappointments. 

‘Ме are here tonight to open to you again the portals of 
learning, and we beg you to enter reverently and cautiously. It 
will be our aim to fill your minds with those facts and theories 
which we deem necessary or useful to you in the practice of the 
profession of your choice, but unless our efforts are seconded 
by a true love of science in you and an earnest endeavor on your 
part to hold and use the tools we are about to place in your hands 
our efforts will be in vain. I take it for granted, however, that 
were you not imbued with the spirit of scientific inquiry we should 
hardly see you here tonight. 

'^ You are too well acquainted with the trials of the young 
doctor to have been attracted to this profession as means of ob- 
taining wealth. You are not the birds, I am sure, to be caught 
with that sort of chaff. Though if you are faithful and patient, 
or at least if you have patients, a sufficient quantity of the yellow 
metal, or its green representative, will probably find its way into 
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vour coffers. And when Time shall have placed the silver threads 
abundantly in your hair, or shall have kindly removed that super- 
fluous appendage altogether, vou may even have a bank account. 
For that gaunt old man deals gently with us, after all, and if we 
only do our duty we shall reap our full reward when all his 
earthly gifts have palled upon us and his classie scythe gently 
sweeps us off to a better land, and I hope a better reward. 

“But, gentlemen, I wish tonight to give you some practical 
encouragement. I wish to show you how a scientifie spirit may 
find delight in the drudgery of a medieal life or at least in the 
results of this toil. Our science, you well know, is uot a crystal- 
ized entity. It is far from being perfect. It really began to 
exist as a science only during the last century. Perhaps I might 
sav the last half eentury, and in spite of the wonderful progress 
it has made, there is vet more to be done in the future than has 
been accomplished in the past. There are many dark recesses in 
this mysterv of life and living organisms that have never been 
penetrated by a гау of light and many more where the light, as 
vet, has been too dimly thrown to be of practical value. Many 
faets that have been unearthed are useless for want of proper 
grouping and many half-told truths are erving aloud for their 
complement. 


** "There's a sob and a sigh ever filling the land with its tears, 

There's a ery and a groan ever killing the jov of the vears, 

There's a vearning for lands that have never been vexed by the 
sun, 

There's a hoping in heaven to finish what earth hath begun.’ 


‘Пете, then, is the field in which we may work, and, when the 
spirit of inquiry has possessed us, work with delight and feel a 
keen pleasure in every success. And truly we should when every 
triumph means benefit to our whole raee and honor to ourselves. 
The field is large enough and varied enough to suit all tastes, em- 
bracing as it does half a score of separate and distinct sciences 
and being allied to every art and science known to man," etc. 

The total registration for the session was eighty-nine stu- 
dents, of whom eighteen were members of the graduating class 
and one other was taking a fourth vear course. Professor 
Schaeffer was no longer incumbent of the chair of histology and 
that subject was added to Professor Blackburn’s chair, which now 
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became known as that of pathology and histology. Dr. Frederick 
Sohon became demonstrator of chemistry with Dr. Luce, and Dr. 
Frank T. Chamberlin was appointed to the new lectureship of 
laryngology. On February 6, 1890, Dr. George Martin Kober be- 
gan a course of lectures on hygiene and since that time has become 
prominently identified with the faculty life of the school. 

The forty-first annual commencement of the medical school 
was held Monday evening, May 5, 1890. In its report of the exer- 
eises one of the Washington journals said ‘‘the seating capacity of 
Lincoln Music hall was fully tested, there not being a vacant seat 
to be had, and many standing for want of them.’’ The audience 
was large and ‘‘very select." On the platform were Father Rich- 
ards and the medieal faeulty, many members of the profession 
from the city, the senior class, and seventeen graduates. Before 
giving the diplomas Father Richards said: It is always a grate- 
ful office to confer merited reward and, personally, I ever feel 
especial pleasure in bestowing reward upon medical students. The 
life to which they have devoted themselves is one of charity, mercy 
and bravery. Their labor for humanity will be exceedingly noble. 
This is true throughout the world, and from personal experience 
I can testify that the medical profession has done untold good in 
the District of Columbia. The priest meets it everywhere, and 
he finds them as solicitous for good in the pauper’s hovel as in the 
home of the rich. It is hard to explain why pain should be per- 
mitted to exist, but perhaps one reason for its presence is that our 
physicians may give the world examples of charity, self-devotion, 
and patience. Their mission of mercy often leads them into 
dangers which only true heroism can overpass ;—these, then, are 
the reasons for my pleasure in rewarding the students after their 
long labors. 

After the degrees had been conferred the dean introduced the 
class valedictorian, Dr. Henry J. Crosson, who eloquently and 
feelingly spoke the time-honored farewell to the faculty and his 
fellow students. The orator of the evening was Professor Swan 
M. Burnett, who gave an excellent address to the graduates. 
‘‘This is their night,’’ he said, **but we older men are here not as 
mere spectators. There are mothers present whose hearts are 
glad in their sons’ triumph and they will understand how our 
hearts too are glad, for these youths are also our sons. We have 
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striven to give them the best we had, the fruit of our labor and 
experience, and we must take a father’s interest in them.’’ 

The session of 1890-91 was begun on Wednesday, O^tober 1, 
1890, with one hundred and twenty-four matriculates, of whom 
thirty were members of the senior or graduating class. This was 
the greatest registration in the history of the school smee the years 
of the eivil war, when Washington itself was one great hospital. 
There was no formal introduetory lecture, but at the appointed 
hour each professor appeared in the regular work of his course. 
The dean, however, announced several changes in the composition 
of the faculty, the resignation of Professor Murphy of the chair 
of obstetrics, the retirement of Professor Magruder of the chair 
of materia medica and therapeutics to become emeritus professor 
and the resignation of Professor Hawkes of the chair of clinical 
medicine and diseases of children; the appointment of Dr. Henry 
D. Fry to the chair of obstetrics, Dr. William H. Hawkes to the 
chair of materia medica and therapeuties, Dr. George M. Kober 
to the professorship of state medicine, Dr. Harrison Crook as pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine, Dr. George A. Coggeshall professor of 
diseases of children and Dr. Hugh M. Smith as lecturer on med- 
ieal botany and assistant to the chair of physiology. 

The faculty of this college was represented at the tenth ses- 
sion of the International Medical Congress at Berlin by Professors 
Magruder, Hamilton (who responded at the opening on behalf 
of the United States), Burnett (who read two papers before the 
section of ophthalmology) and Kober (who read a paper before 
the section of hygiene, and who also was elected one of the hon- 
orary secretaries of that section). Professors Hamilton and Ma- 
gruder were among those invited to the royal reception at Pots- 
dam. 

The forty-second annual commencement was held May 2, 1891, 
and at that time Rev. Father Richards eonferred the degree of 
M. D. on thirty eandidates. His remarks to the class were full of 
earnest feeling. Не spoke especially of the diffieulties which lay 
in the way of every physician who is devoted to his honorable 
ealling, and said that the rewards would not be slow to come or 
inadequate, if the work was well done; but that the best possible 
effort should be put forth by each graduate for his own good 
as well as for the good of humanity, and that eaeh patient would 
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be entitled to all the efforts in the power of the physician to whom 
he entrusts his health and his life. 

Not less interesting was the address of Dr. Alvah W. Jones, 
the valedictorian, to his classmates, to whom, in closing, he said 
**as to our future we hope to live such lives as will maintain un- 
sullied the reputation of our profession and of our alma mater; 
and it will be our constant endeavor to so use the ‘talents’ you (the 
faculty) have given us that when the final reckoning shall come it 
may be said of us, ‘well done, thou good and faithful servant.’ ”’ 

Addressing the undergraduates he said: ‘‘We who have al- 
ready trodden the thorny ways of experience, we who have 
reached that culmination which it is hoped you all may attain, 
would in a parting word lend our counsel. In the year that is to 
соте, as much to you will be given, much will be expected; but 
with the wit, beauty and assiduity you have already shown we 
know we shall not be disappointed. Your shortcomings in the 
past we gladly forgive. The future is before you and in another 
year the world will be yours; but, first, the examination. All in 
all, I believe I can give you no better advice than to follow our 
illustrious example. Be honest, be upright, be men; but above 
all—and don’t let this slip your mind for an instant—be doctors. 
Don’t jump the quizzes, for if you do, in the final reckoning you 
will find them against you. Be present, get 10 if you can; if you 
can’t then take 2. 

‘Опе thing more. If from the nature of events or the machi- 
nations of fate you should fall into the hands of that quizzical 
fraternity, the legal branch of our university, make yourselves 
felt. And now, as a parting word, I know of nothing more appro- 
priate than to adapt the words of that famous English commander 
and tell you that the medical department ‘expects every man to do 
his duty.’ ”’ 

In a brief review of the affairs and progress of the medical 
department of the university the June number of the College Jour- 
nal, 1891, had this to say: The medical school closed this year 
with one hundred and twenty-four matriculates, the largest num- 
ber on the rolls since its foundation. There has been a rapid and 
marked improvement within the last three years, and the school 
will reopen on Monday, October Sth, with increased advantages. 
The faculty has been enlarged and the clinical facilities will be 
even greater than they have been in the past, some members of 
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the faculty being connected with every hospital in the city. The 
joint moot courts have been so successful that the faculty has de- 
termined to establish them permanently, and has set apart four 
evenings during Mareh for the purpose of holding these courts. 
The laboratory work will also be increased. 

The session of 1891-92 was begun October 5, 1891, with a total 
attendance of one hundred and fourteen students, including the 
sixteen members of the graduating class. The undergraduates 
found themselves under the instruction of a faculty in which sev- 
eral changes had been made after the end of the last session. Sur- 
geon General Hamilton of the chair of surgery had resigned his 
professorship to assume like duties in the Rush Medical College, 
Chicago. He had been identified witlt this school for many years 
and his departure from Washington was much regretted. His 
place was taken by Dr. James Kerr, M. Ch., one of the most dis- 
tinguished surgeons of the city of Washington, where he had an 
extensive hospital practice, and had received extensive didactic 
and clinical training in various European institutions. 

The chair of laryngology whieh had been made vacant by the 
death of Dr. Ethelbert Carroll Morgan was filled by Dr. F. T. 
Chamberlin, and the chair of clinical medicine, formerly filled by 
Professor Callan was divided between Dr. H. M. Newman and M. 
F. Cuthbert. Dr. W. Sinelair Bowen was appointed demonstrator 
of obstetrics, Dr. W. H. Coffron, adjunet professor of chemistry, 
aud Dr. J. F. Moran demonstrator of anatomy. Dr. A. H. Wit- 
mer was elected professor of mental diseases. 

At the beginning of the session Dr. Lovejoy, president of the 
faculty, spoke in terms of the highest commendation of the new 
incumbent of the chair of surgery and introduced him to the stu- 
dents on the opening night as the prineipal speaker on the occa- 
sion. After thanking the president Professor Kerr delivered a 
learned discourse on the scope of surgery, its adjuncts and ad- 
rancements in the last quarter of a century; and the ease with 
which the doctor handled his subject foreshadowed a course of 
profound and thoroughly interesting leetures. 

Other than is mentioned there were few events of importance 
to be noted in connection with the progress of the school during 
the year, yet this chapter could hardly be considered complete 
without at least a passing allusion to the provision made for in- 
ereased clinical facilities by the erection of the new operating 
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building at the Providence hospital. This splendidly appointed 
structure, which has since been used largely in connection with 
the clinical instruction afforded by this school, was erected by Sis- 
ter Beatrice, superior of the hospital, and proved to be an enduring 
monument to her generous interest in the welfare of humanity and 
in the advancement of medical and surgical science and education. 

At the commencement held Tuesday, May 17, 1892, in Al- 
baugh’s grand opera house, the wonderful success which had re- 
warded the efforts of the faculty in the school during the year 
just ended was made the subject of special remark by the presi- 
dent of the university in his address to the graduates in con- 
ferring degrees. Sixteen diplomas in medicine were awarded. 
Father Richards began his discourse with a general reference to 
the widespread interest in the advancement of medical science 
and spoke particularly in relation to the progress in teaching the 
practical science of medicine and surgery in this school. 

Referring to the opening of the new operating room at Provi- 
dence hospital he styled it one of the greatest events in the his- 
tory of medical science in the District of Columbia, and extended 
his heartiest thanks to the members of medical and surgical staff 
of the hospital for the interest they took in students, and gave 
the highest praise to the clinics as conducted there during the past 
year. In conclusion he spoke of contemplated improvements— 
larger laboratories and dissecting room—rendered necessary by 
the increasing number of students and by the recent extension of 
and addition to the courses of instruction, and appealed to the 
friends of the institution for aid to carry out the plans of the 
faculty. 

Dr. Robert Paine Wendel, Ph. B., of Mississippi was valedic- 
torian of the class of '92, and at the commencement delivered an 
able and highly interesting address. The orator of the occasion 
was the Rev. Dr. Dennis J. Stafford, D. D., then of Baltimore and 
now rector of St. Patrick's church, Washington. 

The session of 1892-93 began on the 3d of October, 1892, with 
an excellent attendance of students and few changes in the com- 
position of the faculty, although several of the professorships 
whieh previously had formed a part of the special departmenta 
were transferred to the regular course. These were the chairs of 
ophthalmology and otology under charge of Dr. Burnett; clinical 
surgery, Dr. Bayne's chair; general pathology and histology, Dr. 
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Blaekburn's chair; Dr. Callan's chair of clinical medicine; Dr. 
Rosse’s chair of diseases of the nervous system, and Dr. Kober’s 
professorship of state medicine. This action by no means lessened 
the extent or completeness of the special departments, for several 
additions were made to the number of that branch of the faculty. 
Dr. J. J. Kinvoun was made professor of hygiene and bacteriology ; 
Dr. I. S. Stone, clinical professor of gynaecology; Dr. Н. A. Rob- 
bins, clinical professor of dermatology and genito-urinary dis- 
eases; Dr. E. R. Hodge, demonstrator of anatomy and curator of 
the museum, with Dr. Moran; Dr. II. J. Crosson and Dr. William 
C. Woodward, demonstrators of surgery ; Dr. Woodward and Dr. 
Ralph H. Ross, assistant demonstrators of anatomy. 

In January, 1892, Dr. Stiles of the bureau of agriculture began 
a course of lectures on medical zoology. This indeed was an inno- 
vation in the work of medical education, and in introducing the 
course this school set another example for others to follow. At 
the time the subject of medical zoology was taught in nearly every 
Kuropean medical college of recognized standing, but not in any 
other than the medical department of Georgetown University on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

In March, 1893, a few weeks before commencement day, the 
graduating class again took up the question of adopting the cap 
and gown, the propriety of which had often been discussed, and 
although many of the upper elassmen favored the idea it was not 
immediately adopted. The year closed with one hundred and 
twenty-six students in the classes, and of the number twenty-five 
were members of the graduating class. 

The forty-fourth annual commencement was held in the 
Academy of Music on May 9, 1893. On the platform were seated 
a number of invited guests, publie dignitaries and others, the offi- 
cers of the university and the entire faculty of medicine. In con- 
formity with established custom the rector of the university pre- 
sided over the exercises, delivering an interesting address and 
conferring degrees on the graduates. In concluding his remarks 
on this occasion Father Richards said he took particular pleasure 
in making the announcement ‘‘that hereafter the course of study 
in the medical department of the university will be four full years 
and that the work of the school will be very greatly advanced and 
facilitated by the erection during the present vear (1893) of ex- 
tensive additions to the medical college building.”’ 
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The valedictory was given by Dr. Robert E. Lee, who directed 
his attention first to the officers of the college and the faculty of 
medicine generally, then to the faculty of medicine in particular, 
then to the undergraduates, and finally to his fellow graduates. 
Professor Henry D. Fry on behalf of the faculty delivered the 
commencement oration. 

The session of 1893-94 brought with it many changes in re- 
gard to buildings and students, and some in the composition of 
the faeulty. During the previous summer extensive additions 
had been made to the building. The front was extended forward 
eighteen feet and an additional story was erected over the whole 
structure. The second floor contained a new and splendid chemical 
laboratory. The main lecture hall or amphitheatre was furnished 
with numerous electric lights, and back of the hall was a new de- 
partment room for the study of microscopy and bacteriology. The 
new upper story gave a dissecting room as fully appointed as that 
of any other similar institution in the land. In speaking of the 
new and improved conditions with which the faculty and students 
found themselves provided Dr. Magruder said that ‘‘seven years 
ago, when the building was erected, there were twenty-five stu- 
dents. In 1870, when he received his diploma from the college, 
there were eight instructors; last Monday evening the year was 
started with thirty instructors on the roll.’’ 

The changes in the teaching force were of a minor character 
so far as concerned the personnel of the faculty, although when 
the session was opened some of the former professors were absent. 
Dr. Rosse of the chair of diseases of the nervous system was not 
in his former place, and the chair of clinical medicine, which in 
the preceding session had been filled jointly by Professors New- 
man and Cuthbert, was now taken by Dr. Cuthbert alone. Dr. 
Robbins’ chair of dermatology and genito-urinary diseases was 
abolished and the work on that subject was assigned to Dr. S. E. 
Watkins in the capacity of demonstrator. Dr. Hodge, who with 
Dr. Moran had been demonstrator of anatomy and curator of 
the museum, was no longer a part of the faculty and his former 
duties were performed by Dr. Moran. Dr. Woodward, former 
demonstrator of surgery with Dr. Crosson, was now made prosec- 
tor to the chair of anatomy, and Dr. Ralph H. Ross became sole 
assistant demonstrator of anatomy. 

The exercises of the forty-fifth commencement were held May 
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8, 1894, in Mezerott music hall. The dean, Dr. Magruder, pre- 
sided. Rev. Father Richards conferred the degree of M. D. on 
the candidates presented, and in an address appropriate to the 
oecasion spoke of the ennobling and almost sacred character of the 
profession of medicine. He complimented the faculty and class 
upon the successful climax of their painstaking effort, and also 
referred to the progress made by the school during the year just 
passed. He coneluded his remarks by saying that he congratu- 
lated the new members of the profession and introduced them to 
the public as ready and competent to practice. 

The class valedictorian was Dr. George William Wood of the 
Distriet of Columbia. Professor Hawkes delivered the address to 
the graduates on behalf of his colleagues of the faculty. 

The session of 1894-95 was begun October 1, 1894, under the 
most auspicious cireumstanees, the increased number of matricu- 
lates exceeding all previous records. It was not that such a show- 
ing was unexpected, says one of the contributors to the pages of 
the College Journal, for the careful scrutiny of the faculty had 
discovered many places wherein improvement might be made, and 
all such things were given prompt attention until at length it be- 
eame the proud hoast that few schools of medicine in the whole 
country could show better general equipment than the medical de- 
partment of Georgetown University. Upon these improvements 
the faculty based its expectation of the vearly increase in number 
of students, and in this there was no disappointment. The recent 
announcement that the advantages of the Central dispensary had 
been extended to this school was received with much enthusiasm. 

Qn the opening day as the several professors advanced to 
the rostrum and were given a cordial welcome by the students it 
was gratifying to see the many familiar faces, and the words of 
the speakers expressed a deep interest in the welfare of the stu- 
dent body and showed a desire to advance the school as far and 
as rapidly as possible, even beyond its present high standard. The 
familiar faee of Dr. Chamberlin was missing, as his increased 
private practice had made it necessary for him to resign the chair 
of laryngology. The vacancy was filled by the election of Dr. T. 
Morris Murray, who also gave the course on physical diagnosis in 
connection with the lectures on larvngology. Dr. F. Sohon was 
appointed assistant to Professor Murray. 

Dr. Kinyoun also was absent at the beginning of the session, 
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then being in Vienna engaged in the study of serum-therapy. Dur- 
ing his absence Dr. O'Malley conducted the classes in bacteriology. 
For several months Dr. Stafford had hoped and sought to retire 
from the chair of chemistry and toxicology, but his oftered resig- 
nation was not accepted by his faculty associates. Drs. J. Ryan 
Devereux and E. M. Parker were added to the teaching force, both 
as assistants to Dr. Kerr’s chair of surgery and clinical surgery. 

As this was the first year in the history of the school in which 
the requirements of the four years’ course of study was in opera- 
tion it is appropriate that the composition of the teaching force 
at that time be given in its entirety, for it was almost wholly 
through the efforts of the faculty of that year that the advanced 
step was taken, and to its members is due the honor of having 
given the school the high standing it then took and has since main- 
tained among institutions of its kind in America. The faculty 
roster at the beginning of the session in October, 1894, was as fol- 
lows: 

Rev. J. Havens Richards, S. J., president of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

Samuel C. Busey, LL. D., M. D., emeritus professor of the 
theory and practice of medicine. 

George L. Magruder, A. M., M. D., emeritus professor of 
materia medica and therapeuties, and dean of the faculty. 

Joseph Taber Johnson, A. M., Ph. D., M. D., professor of 
gynaecology. 

Carl H. A. Kleinschmidt, Ph. D., M. D., professor of physiol- 
ogy. 
Joseph W. H. Lovejoy, A. M., M. D., professor of theory and 
practice of medicine and president of the faculty. - 

Frank Baker, A. M., Ph. D., M. D., professor of anatomy. 

John J. Stafford, A. M., M. D., professor of chemistry and 
toxicology. 

Henry D. Fry, M. D., professor of obstetrics. 

William H. Hawkes, A. M., M. D., professor of materia medica 
and therapeutics and clinical professor of diseases of children. 

James Kerr, M. D., M. Ch., professor of surgery and clinical 
surgery. 

Swan M. Burnett, Ph. D., M. D., professor of ophthalmology 
and otology. 

John W. Bayne, M. D., professor of clinieal surgery. 
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L W. Blackburn, M. D., professor of general pathology and 
histology. 

C. V. N. Callan, M. D., professor of clinical medicine. 

Harrison Crook, M. D., professor of clinical surgery. 

A. Н. Witmer, M. D., professor of mental diseases. 

Е. T. Chamberlin, M. D., professor of laryngology. 

M. F. Cuthbert, M. D., professor of clinical medicine. 

J. J. Kinyoun, M. D., professor of hygiene and bacteriology. 

I. S. Stone, M. D., clinical professor of gynaecology. 

Wardell Stiles, A. M., Ph. D., professor of medical zoology. 

William €. Woodward, M. D., professor of medical jurispru- 
dence. l 

W. H. Coffron, B. S., M. D., adjunet professor of chemistry. 

Hugh M. Smith, M. D., assistant to professors of physiology, 
general pathology and histology. 

Frederick Sohon, M. D., assistant to professor of practice of 
medieine. 

George J. Lochboehler, M. D., assistant to professor of ma- 
teria mediea and therapeutics. 

Austin O'Malley, Ph. D., M. Ð., assistant to professor of hy- 
giene and baeteriology. 

J. F. Moran, M. D., demonstrator of anatomy and curator of 
the museum. 

W. Sinclair Bowen, M. D., demonstrator of obstetrics. 

Ralph H. Ross, M. D., E. B. Olmsted, M. D., R. B. Brummett, 
M. D., assistant demonstrators of anatomy. 

S. E. Watkins, M. D., demonstrator of dermatology and gen- 
Ito-urinary diseases. 

The largest audience that ever assembled at a medical com- 
meneement in Washington greeted the class which graduated from 
Georgetown University School of Medicine on May 7, 1895. The 
exercises were held in the Grand opera house and were not like 
the usual theatre entertainment. There was no closed house or 
artificial light, but all the back and sides of the auditorium were 
thrown open to admit the bright sunlight which streamed in over 
the gaily dressed erowds, and асгоѕѕ the stage upon the class 
of twenty-eight black-robed, mortar-boarded young medicos on 
the one hand and upon the faculty in citizens’ clothes on the 
other. It was the first time that a class in medicine had ever grad- 
uated in cap and gown, and this occasion was greeted with lusty 
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college cries and class yells from the undergraduates in the bal- 
сопу. 

Dr. Magruder aeted as master of ceremonies and the con- 
ferring of degrees was performed by Rev. Father Richards, Presi- 
dent of the university. In presenting the candidates for degrees 
the president spoke in general terms of the widening sphere of 
medicine and the increased length and diffieulties of the course 
necessary to attain the degree. The valedictory was made by Dr. 
Edward Joseph Mahoney, A. M. Dr. Kerr addressed the gradu- 
ates, spoke of the practical side of a young physician's life, and 
gave much valuable advice which was fully appreciated by those 
to whom it was addressed. 

In the interval of summer vacation following the last com- 
meneement Professor Hawkes sent a well written communication 
to one of the university publieations in which he referred at some 
length to the remarkable growth and popularity of the school of 
medicine. Some extracts from the doctor's letter will be found of 
interest in the present connection: ‘‘This department has yet to 
celebrate the semi-centennial of its birth ; but young as it 1s it has 
made rapid growth since it first ‘saw the light,’ in 1851. Its re- 
eent advance, the most important in its entire history, places it 
abreast of the oldest and best of the medical institutions of the 
country. All future matriculates will be required to devote all 
their time to the study of medicine. The hours of instruction have 
been extended in consequence of the increased demands of modern 
medical education. Lectures will begin in the morning, and more 
time than previously will be given to practical work in the various 
laboratories of the school. Moreover, the students will be obliged 
to avail themselves of the rapidly increasing facilities for clinical 
work and study in the hospitals and dispensaries of the city. It 
should be explained, however, that the raising of the school to the 
rank of a day school will not affect the status of those who have 
already matriculated. The school will rigidly carry out its con- 
tract with them, making arrangements for them to complete their 
studies in accordance with the conditions existing at the time of 
their matriculation. | 

‘Ап imperative requirement for admission to the school of 
medicine is a preliminary examination according to the regula- 
tions of the Association of American Medical Colleges. Some im- 
portant improvements in the course of study have been made since 
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the last announcement of the school was published. A chair of 
physical diagnosis has been established and didactic and practical 
instruetion is given in this braneh by Dr. T. Morris Murray. Dr. 
I. W. Blackburn’s department of pathology and histology has 
been divided. Dr. Blackburn has been retained as professor of 
general pathology and Dr. Hugh M. Smith has been made adjunct 
professor of anatomy in charge of normal histology. 

‘‘The course in chemistry now extends throughout the four 
vears, and arrangements have been made for thorough instruction 
in military surgery. Dr. George M. Kober, professor of hygiene, 
has special qualifications as an instructor in both hygiene and mil- 
itary surgery. His course will extend over two years. Hereafter 
the course in materia medica and therapeutics will extend over 
the first three seholastie years. Dr. George J. Lochboehler, 
Pharm. D., will have charge of the first year’s work in materia 
medica. There will be improved facilities for the study of special 
pathology and bacteriology under the instruction of Dr. J. J. Kin- 
voun, whose work in connection with the United States marine 
hospital service is well known on both sides of the Atlantic. He 
will have able assistants in Drs. Austin O'Mallev and Edward 
Andrade Penny. Dr. Samuel S. Adams has been made professor 
of diseases of infaney and childhood, and his instruction will be 
both didactic and clinical. Dr. George Barrie will be prosector to 
the chair of anatomy. Dr. J. Dudley Morgan has been appointed 
assistant to the professor of the theory and practice of medicine; 
Dr. Arthur A. Snyder, professor of clinical surgery ; Dr. Thomas 
N. Vineent, professor of clinical medicine; Dr. Frederick D. Lee 
and Dr. Edwin A. Gibbs, demonstrators of chemistry; Dr. Thomas 
S. Claytor, demonstrator of laryngology, and Dr. John A. Stout- 
enherg and Dr. Thomas B. Crittenden assistant demonstrators of 
anatomy."' 

‘When the history of medical education in the District of 
Columbia shall have been written," continues Dr. Hawkes' let- 
ter, **it will be found that Georgetown University has led in every 
reform—in a change from a two to a three years! required course 
in 1878, in the change from a three to a four years’ obligatory 
course in 1893, and recently in the elevation of the school to the 
rank of a day school. Georgetown has kept pace with the increas- 
ing demands of a medieal education by steadily broadening her 
eurrieulum, extending her hours of instruction, adding to her 
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corps of instructors and furnishing every facility for study; aud 
she has done all this without the encouragement of either a dollar 
of endowment or of large classes of students." 

Such were some of the conditions which surrounded the med- 
ical college life at the time indicated in Professor Hawkes’ com- 
munication to the recognized university publication, and while they 
gave assurance of health and prosperity in every department still 
other and still greater advances in the cause of medical education 
were to be made in the near future. The letter referred to has 
given a fair statement of the changes in the faculty body for the 
session which began October 1, 1895, when the total number of 
matriculates was only eighty-two; a number somewhat less than 
in the preceding year, but now there was shown a tendency to 
accept the new requirements and there was encouragement to look 
forward to a much greater attendance in future. 

The forty-seventh annual commencement was held in Mez- 
erott music hall on Thursday evening, May 14, 1896, and at that 
time President Richards conferred the university degree of M. D. 
on eleven candidates. The valedictory was made by Dr. M. р’Агеу 
Magee, A. В., of Virginia; who for some months previous to grad- 
uation had served as member of the house staff in the Columbia 
hospital. He did full justice to his position in that institution, to 
which in a large measure his qualifications and personal popularity 
had raised him. The address to the graduates was delivered by | 
Professor Charles Wardell Stiles, Ph. D., who profited by the осса- 
sion to give vigorous treatment to the subject of vivisection, which 
had recently received much discussion and then was under legis- 
lative action. 

The session of 1896-97 opened October 1, 1896, without formal] 
ceremony. The classes met their various professors in the lecture 
hall and the work of the year was immediately begun. Several 
changes in the faculty are to be noted for the year in progress. 
During the last session the whole teaching force had comprised 
forty-seven professors and assistants in various capacities; for 
the year under consideration the faculty in all of its numerous de- 
partments comprised fifty-seven professors and auxiliary teach- 
ers. Among the more important changes to be mentioned were 
the transfer of Dr. Woodward from the chair of medical jurispru- 
dence to that of state medicine; the election of Dr. Kober to the 
professorship of hygiene and military surgery instead of hygiene 
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alone as formerly ; the appointment of Dr. James C. MeGuire as 
professor of dermatology, and Dr. John F. Moran as professor of 
clinieal obstetries; Dr. Lochboehler as assistant to the chair of 
materia medica and therapeuties and lecturer on pharmacy. There 
were several other ehanges and additions perhaps less important 
in character, but among the acquisitions to the teaching corps at 
this time were Dr. John E. Walsh, assistant to the professor of 
special pathology and bacteriology; Dr. Edwin R. Hodge, assist- 
ant to the chair of anatomy and in charge of osteology ; Dr. Charles 
Lewis Allen, lecturer on diagnosis of diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem; Dr. J. D. Hird, A. M., lecturer and demonstrator of sanitary 
chemistry; Drs. J. S. Hough, R. L. Harrington, Walter A. Wells 
and W. H. Barton, demonstrators of chemistry; Drs. R. B. Brum- 
mett, Е. Е. Repetti and M. D’Arey Magee, assistant demonstrators 
of anatomy ; Drs. Wallaee Johnson, John D. Thomas and Sylvester 
Judd, demonstrators of histology; Dr. 13. К. Ashford, assistant to 
the chair of diseases of children, and Dr. Murray Galt Motter, 
prosector. Just before the closing of the session for the usual 
holiday recess a series of leetures on surgical subjects was given 
by the eminent German surgeon, Dr. Felileisen of Berlin. 

About this time a deep and general interest was awakened in 
regard to the proposed hospital in connection with the medical de- 
partment of Georgetown University, and although the full realiza- 
tion of the hopes of those who took a leading part in that great 
publie enterprise was delayed for a time, enough was accomplished 
to give the fullest assurance of a splendid clinical hospital for this 
school in the then very near future. The matter was fully dis- 
cussed, a plan of operation was settled, a site was secured and a 
considerable building fund was accumulated. The hospital project 
had its inception at some time during the preceding year and the 
faculty then took the initial steps to secure such an institution for 
the sole benefit of the school, at least so far as its clinical advan- 
tage was concerned. The subject, however, will be mentioned more 
fully elsewhere in this work, and in this place it is sufficient to 
state that both faculty and students, as well as hundreds of other 
loyal friends in Washington and Georgetown, took an earnest, com- 
mendable interest in the enterprise and gave of their time and 
means, their own best efforts and influence, until the desired end 
was attained. 

The forty-eighth annual commencement was held on Thursday 
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evening, May 13, 1897, in the Columbia theatre, and was an event 
of more than ordinary importance, notwithstanding the fact that 
the class was comparatively small. In describing its scenes and 
events a contemporary writer said that amid a bower of palms, 
roses and snowballs with which the stage was profusely bedecked 
sat President Richards of the university, Professor T. Morris 
Murray, speaker of the evening, and many other members of the 
faculty, District Commissioner Wight with a number of invited 
guests, and the fifteen young men on whom the degree of M. D. 
was about to be conferred. Father Richards opened the exercises 
by briefly sketching the history of the medical department, and re- 
ferring to the class of ’97 ascribed its smallness to the lengthening 
of the course of study, but to those who did graduate he extended 
hearty congratulations. In closing he spoke of the new hospital 
about to be built and enumerated the henefits to the community of 
such an institution, and the advantages it would give to medical 
students in later years. The diplomas having been presented, Dr. 
Joseph Stiles Wall of the District of Columbia gave the valedic- 
tory address, and the oration to the graduates was delivered by 
Professor T. Morris Murray of the faculty of medicine. 

The session of 1897-98 opened October 4, 1897. In his address 
to the students the dean spoke of the success of the school since 
the day classes had been started and said that on the part of the 
faculty there had been no good reason to regret the change, al- 
though at its inauguration there had been much criticism of the 
action. In speaking of the new hospital the dean said that before 
the year was ended the students would receive their entire clinical 
instruction in their own institution. This announcement of course 
was received with considerable applause. After the opening ad- 
dress had been delivered Dr. Frank Baker, the professor of 
anztomy, delivered an interesting address to the three classes, and 
then the regular work of the session was begun. In November, 
1897, Dr. Kinyoun was appointed associate professor of the prac- 
tice of medicine, being succeeded as professor of bacteriology, his 
former position, by Professor E. A. Gibbs. During the session 
Professor George Tully Vaughan lectured on the principles and 
practice of surgery and also conducted interesting surgical clinics 
at the Emergency hospital. 

The forty-ninth commencement was held in the Columbia 
theatre on May 16, 1898. Among those who occupied prominent 
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places on the stage were Father Daugherty and Dr. Ernest Laplace 
of Philadelphia, the latter being the principal orator of the even- 
ing. Father Daugherty in the absence of President Richards con- 
ferred the degrees. Dr. William Clarence Gwynn delivered the 
valedictory address. 

Among the events of importance to be noted in connection with 
the school year just ended was the fact that it marked the end of 
the night school classes. Just one week after the commencement, 
on May 24, 1898, the new university hospital was opened for in- 
spection. During the Spanish-American war a considerable draft 
was made for the services of members of the faculty, but fortu- 
nately when called away the classes had substantially finished their 
work. Colonel Forwood, the professor of surgical pathology and 
military surgery, made the physical examination of all the recruits 
for the District of Columbia volunteer regiment. Dr. Hough, 
adjunct professor of chemistry (vice Coffron) was appointed as- 
sistant surgeon on the United States steamship '**Morrill." Dr. 
Francis Lieber, demonstrator of physical diagnosis, was made 
acting assistant surgeon in the army and was assigned to duty at 
Ft. Clinch, Florida. Dr. Heller, assistant demonstrator of anat- 
оту, also received an appointment as acting assistant surgeon and 
was detailed to duty at Ft. Washington, Maryland, and subse- 
quently distinguished himself as a medical officer U. S. Vols. in 
the Philippines. Dr. Vaughan, of the marine hospital service and 
one of the professors of surgery, accepted a commission as major 
and brigade surgeon in the U. S. army. 

The session of 1898-99 began on Monday, October 3, 1898, with 
ninety-six matriculates and all of the classes in excellent condition 
for superior work during the coming year. The most important 
change in the faeulty was in the chair of theory and praetice of 
medicine, which had been held by Professor Lovejoy since the be- 
ginning of the school year in 1883, and which, on account of im- 
paired health, he felt it his duty to resign. The faculty was indeed 
reluetant to part with the service and association of one who had 
proved so excellent a teacher and friend, but under the circum- 
stances the greatest consideration could be shown him by ac- 
cepting his resignation, and this was done freely and with many 
carnest expressions of esteem on the part of his associates who 
remained in the school. Dr. Lovejoy’s vaeant chair was filled 
hy the appointment of Dr. Samuel S. Adams, honor graduate of 
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the elass of '79 and former professor of pediatries, who was the 
unanimous choice of the faculty body for the more advanced po- 
sition. Dr. Blackburn's chair of pathology also became vaeant by 
his resignation, and his eourse was taken by Professor Kinyoun, 
who performed its duties in connection with his own on the same 
subject. 

Colonel Wm. H. Forwood, professor of surgical pathology and 
military surgery who also was assistant surgeon general of the 
United States army, was ordered to duty at Savannah, Georgia, 
on official business in connection with the erection of the govern- 
ment hospital near that city, and during his absence his lectures 
were delivered by Dr. George M. Kober. In March, 1899, Dr. Rei- 
singer began a series of lectures on medical Jurisprudence. 

For the first time in the half century of history of the med- 
ical department the annual commencement—the fiftieth—was held 
in Gaston Alumni Memorial hall at Georgetown College, May 15, 
1899. The occasion was one of much importance and attracted a 
large audience of friends of the graduates as well as of the insti- 
tution. The Marine band was in attendance and furnished several 
selections of music appropriate to the event. The stage was beau- 
tifully decorated with potted palms, ferns and other tropical 
greens, which, with occasional class emblems in blue and gray, 
contrasted admirably with the gowns and mortar boards of the ten 
graduates who were to receive their coveted degrees. The speak- 
ers of the evening were introduced by Dr. Magruder, dean of the 
school. Rev. John D. Whitney, S. J., president of the university, 
eonferred the degrees, Dr. John Madison Taylor gave the address 
to the class, and the valedictory was spoken by Dr. Claudius Pugh 
Hutchinson. 

Following the general exercises Dr. Johnson announced that 
Daniel J. McCarthy had passed the best competitive examination 
and was therefore awarded the post of resident physician at the 
Georgetown College Hospital. The second best examination was 
passed by Harry Reid Hummer of the District of Columbia, who 
was rewarded with appointment as externe to the same hospital. 
A generous ovation greeted the announcement of ‘‘Dan’’ Mce- 
Carthy’s name, for he had won the esteem of every student of the 
university both by his proficiency in class standing and as captain 
of the famous champion ball team. 

Before conferring the degrees in medicine President Whitney 
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congratulated the graduates on the fact that they constituted the 
first class to complete the four years’ course; and he also spoke 
of the grand work being done in the new hospital and presented a 
review of what had been aceomplished there during the first nine 
months of its operation, or since August 15, 1898. In that time 
one hundred and ninety-one eases had been treated, and of that 
number one hundred and thirty-nine were diseharged cured; forty 
were improved and one unimproved; eleven died; forty-six major 
operations were performed in that time. 

With the graduation of the first class of four years’ students 
the wisdom of the aetion of the faculty in establishing the course 
was fully shown. The students of this elass were able to fully avail 
themselves of the facilities afforded by the lectures, and especially 
to profit bv the opportunities to have their didactic instruction 
illustrated in the ward classes and the clinics in the hospitals and 
dispensaries. The erection of the university hospital was another 
event of the year just ended and the institution proved a most 
valuable addition to the means of furnishing thorough practical 
instruction, and doubly so from the fact that the hospital staff was 
made up entirely from among the members of the medical faculty 
of this school. 

In establishing the four vears’ course it was the aim to so 
prepare graduates that they would be able immediately to enter 
active practice; but after all a large number of graduates pre- 
ferred additional clinical experience and successfully competed for 
hospital appointments. 

The session of 1899-1900 opened on Monday, October 2, 1899, 
and it was then found by returning students that the faculty had 
made several important changes in the curriculum and especially 
in the department of physiology. 

At the opening of the session the large body of assembled 
students was welcomed by Dean Magruder, who dwelt at some 
length on the special advantages to be derived from a course of 
medicine in this school, and pointed out the many respects in 
which it offered better facilities than others in the city and the re- 
spects in which it was superior to many other schools in this part of 
the country. Among the noteworthy accessions to the student body 
at this time were several voung men who entered advanced classes, 
showing that this partieular sehool was known beyond the region 
in which it was located as a good school in which to finish out a 
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medical education already begun, and that its diploma was recog- - 
nized as standing for something more than a mere certificate upon 
which the holder could present himself as a candidate for exam- 
ination before the state medica] examining board in the state in 
which he desired to begin a professional career. Many students of 
this year were from beyond the District of Columbia, whereas in 
former years the district had furnished almost a majority of the 
matriculates. 

The faculty remained substantially as in the last preceding 
session, although a few changes were made. Dr. Stafford had re- 
signed the chair of chemistry and toxicology and was succeeded 
by Dr. John D. Hird, former lecturer and demonstrator of sani- 
tary chemistry. Professor Witmer of tle chair of mental diseases 
died January 18, 1900. The recently adopted system of dividing 
the classes into sections for practical and clinical instruction 
proved of much value, as the students were given frequent oppor- 
tunity to act as assistants at surgical operations. 

The fifty-first commencement was held in Gaston Alumni hall 
on May 21, 1900, and the stage in that beautiful auditorium was 
attractively decorated with flowers and bunting. On the stage 
were seated Father Whitney, president of the university, Dr. Ma- 
gruder of the faculty of medicine with other members of that body, 
and the graduating class, twenty-one in number. The Marine band 
gave added interest to the exercises. The degrees in medicine 
were conferred by Father Whitney, and the valedictory was made 
by Dr. Thomas E. Cavanaugh, A. B., of Massachusetts, who spoke 
in a clear and pleasant manner, his remarks being listened to with 
close attention and received with much applause. The address to 
graduates was given by Professor Daniel R. Brower, M. D., 
LL. D., of Chicago, a graduate of ‘‘Old Georgetown,"' class of ’64. 

Dr. Brower’s address was full of deep interest to his entire 
audience and especially to those who were best acquainted with 
the history of the university and the persons who had been in- 
strumental in establishing the medical department. Some extracts 
from his oration will be found interesting in this chapter: 

“Words cannot represent to vou the emotions that almost 
overwhelm me at this moment. Standing in the midst of this 
august body before these candidates, my mind irresistibly reverts 
to the time, thirty-six years ago, when I was a participant in a 
graduating exercise of this school of medicine, seated among the 
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eandidates then, eagerly awaiting my diploma, listening to the 
words of wisdom and counsel, and receiving the benediction of the 
Reverend Father who was then president of this now great uni- 
versity. Seventeen voung men, representing twelve states and 
territories, full of hope and joy, were tlie recipients of these good 
things on that occasion. No more earnest and faithful students 
ever sat upon tlie benches (the seats were benches in those days) 
of a medical eollege, but of that happy company only eight remain, 
and these are pursuing actively and ereditably the great work for 
which their alma mater so well fitted them, and some have attained 
eminenee. Nine have gone henee to their everlasting reward, 
тоге than one-half, after vears of honest service in this noble pro- 
fession, and let us, notwithstanding the festive character of this 
funetion, for one moment bow our heads and utter the prayer 
requiescant in pace. 

“The faculty of that occasion consisted of only seven, but 
there were giants in those days. At its head was Noble Young, 
and a noble man he was indeed. No more instructive and enter- 
taining lecturer on the principles and praetiee of medicine ever 
filled this important ehair. 

“Johnson Eliot taught us surgery, and a good teacher he. was. 
No one could leave this school without being well grounded in the 
surgery of those days. James E. Morgan was an excellent teacher 
of materia medica. He had the largest practice of any of hig con- 
freres and from his large clinical experience gave us an aeeord- 
ingly practical course, and a worthy son of a noble sire is one of 
vour professors today. 

'Flodoardo Howard taught us obstetries, and right well he 
did it. There was no gynaecology to perplex us in those days. 
Thomas Antisell, professor of physiology and military surgery, 
was the most learned man I have ever met, and as modest as he 
was learned. These topics under his masterly hand were charm- 
Ing recreations. 

“Montgomery Johns taught us anatomy. He was the young- 
est man of the faculty and a very brilliant man. I have been 
teaching medicine for twenty years and have been connected with 
three medical colleges and have known many teachers of anatomy, 
but never have I met the equal of Professor Johns. In this de- 
partment [ was fortunate enough to have been his proseetor, and 
many a time have the wee hours of the morning found us working 
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together, the task made fascinating by his charming manner. At 
last I would go to my home and he to his bed—a cot beside the 
cadaver. 

“Silas L. Loomis was the professor of chemistry, and he was 
masterful in his demonstrations. His laboratory work, however, 
was all the work we had. You young men may smile at the idea 
of seven teachers covering the whole subject of medicine and 
surgery, but this was the rule then. Our alma mater was well 
equipped in those days with as able and efficient teaching force as 
any in the land, and the same is true of it today. 

Му memory reverts with intense gratification to Professors 
Young and Johns. From these men more especially I received 
that inspiration that has been my guidance through all these years. 
Professor Young lived to a ripe old age, but Professor Johns was 
cut off almost in the beginning of his brilliant career by a surgical 
accident. | 

“АП of these earnest, self-sacrificing teachers have gone to 
their rewards, having established this school upon an enduring 
basis, having fulfilled with marvelous success the great duties of 
life assigned to them, and it is with pleasure that I pay this tribute 
totheir memories. . . . "Think of this school in 1864, with only 
seven teachers, with a two years! course of only four months each, 
practically no preliminary requirement and a trifling examination 
to secure its diploma; and yet there were good doctors in those 
days, for men then, as now, were in earnest. Look at it now.” 

On the evening of October 2, 1900, the session of 1900-01 was 
begun with the largest class in the history of the institution, there 
being more than fifty students in the freshman elass, some of them 
coming from states as far distant as Louisiana and California, 
with all the New England states represented, and four freshmen 
from Porto Rico. At the opening Dr. Magruder announced the 
following principal changes in the faculty: Dr. Moran, elected 
professor of obstetrics in place of Professor Fry, resigned; Dr. 
Blackburn, who had been ill during the last two years, resumed 
his work as professor of special pathology and morbid anatomy; 
Dr. Thomas F. Mallan, appointed professor of clinical surgery; 
Dr. J. S. Wall, assistant to the professor of chemistry and teacher 
in physies; Dr. C. E. Yount, assistant to the chair of chemistry 
and instructor in urinalysis. Dr. James A. Clark, assistant to the 
chair of histology; Dr. Wallace Johnson, demonstrator of bacte- 
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riology; Dr. Edward B. Behrend, professor of pathology and bac- 
teriology. Professor Charles Wardell Stiles having returned 
from important special duty in Germany in regard to Ameriean 
food produets, resumed his course of lectures on medieal zoology. 

These additions to the teaching force were calculated to 
greatly improve the opportunities for instruction in laboratory 
work, while at the same time ample provision was made to cor- 
respondingly increase the facilities for both didactic and clinical 
instruction in every department of the school. 

The dean in his opening address made particular allusion to 
the splendid record of some of the recent graduates and mentioned 
the fact that five of them had just passed the examination of the 
army medical board and had received their appointments as act- 
ing assistant surgeons. Four recent graduates were then in China 
or Manila, one in Cuba and two others in successful private prac- 
tice. Twelve were serving as assistants in hospitals in the cities 
of Washington, New York and Cleveland. А 

In the early part of the year 1901 several members of the fac- 
ulty took an active part in the work of securing the natural or slow 
method of sand filteration of the Washington city water supply. 
During the preceding year the engineer in charge of the aqueduct 
had made recommendations in favor of the rapid or mechanical 
System of filtration and his report was soon afterward sharply 
criticized by a special committee of the district medical society, of 
which Drs. Kober and Woodward were among the most energetic 
members. It was maintained by this committee that the use of 
alum as a coagulant was in itself objectionable and injurious, and 
that the mechanical process was much inferior to the slow sand 
system as a means of removing those forms of pollution which 
were most apt to cause typhoid fever. At a special hearing on the 
subject before the house committee on appropriations there were 
present from the faculty of this school Professors Magruder, 
Kober, Hickling and Woodward, all of whom testified as experts 
in behalf of the natural method of sand filteration, which was the 
svstem finally adopted by congress. 

In April, 1901, Professor Stiles of the chair of medical zoology 
delivered the second of his series of popular and highly interesting 
lectures on ‘‘insects as disseminators of disease,’’ and by a some- 
what singular coincidence on the same day Dr. Kober lectured to 
his class in hygiene on the ‘‘habitat, modes of dissemination and 
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ehannels of invasion of disease germs." On that occasion Dr. 
Kober stated that in 1895 he had declared it to be his opinion that 
flies played an important part in transmitting the germs of typhoid 
fever. This question involved one of priority and to some extent 
the reputation of this school, and it is gratifying to state that pub- 
lished faets go to prove that Professor Kober was the first hygien- 
ist to insist upon the agency of flies in the transmission of typhoid. 

The fifty-seceond commencement was held in the Columbia 
theatre on May 21, 1901. Every seat in that great edifice was 
filled and as each young doetor stepped on the stage to receive his 
much prized sheepskin he was greeted with enthusiastic applause. 
Despite the rule prohibiting floral offerings numerous bouquets 
were handed over the footlights. The address to the graduates 
was delivered by Professor Joseph Eastman, M. D., LL. D., and 
on the stage besides the speaker were Professors Magruder and 
Johnson and other members of the faculty, President Whitney of 
the university, and Dr. J. Hall Moore of Richmond, Virginia, of 
the class of 1854. 

The valedictory was given by Dr. Francis A. Ashford, son 
of the late Professor Ashford, M. D., who filled the chair of 
surgery in this school from 1876 to 1883. The valedictorian dwelt 
on the bright future which was promised his colleagues and him- 
self and said that their foundation was sure—thanks to George- 
town—but their real work was just begun. 

Dr. Magruder, who had been dean, of the faculty for the past 
thirteen years, announced during the course of his address that it 
was his determination to resign, and when his suecessor—Dr. 
Kober—was mentioned he was compelled to respond to the warm 
welcome accorded him. 

The session of 1901-02 was formally opened October 1, 1901. 
The Rev. Jerome Daugherty, S. J., president of the university, 
after being introduced by Dr. J. Taber Johnson, gave a cordial 
welcome to the returning students and those of the new first class, 
of whom there was a goodly number. The remarks of the rector 
were indeed appropriate to the occasion and were received with 
manifestations of approval. Не cautioned the students not to at- 
tempt cramming, for it is impossible, he said, to gain as much 
knowledge in one year as in three years; and he also told them 
that the deeds of the students reflected on the school, as did the 
doings of the school reflect upon the students themselves. For 
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this reason he eounseled that they should not forget themselves, 
nor their early life, when noble thoughts were instilled in them. 
Next to the clergyman, he said, the medical man was looked up 
to more than the man of any other profession. 

Dr. Johnson made the announeements for the year and the 
several changes in the teaching corps: Dr. George Lloyd Ma- 
gruder, professor of materia medica and therapeutics in place of 
Prof^ssor Hawkes, who had resigned; Dr. Hugh M. Smith, who 
had just returned from a year of scientific studies in foreign coun- 
tries, professor of histology ; and Dr. Wilfred M. Barton, assistant 
to the chair of materia medica and therapeutics. 

In January, 1902, Professor Carl H. A. Kleinschmidt re- 
signed the chair of physiology on account of an affection of the 
throat. This step was taken with reluctance, but advisedly and 
after a long and honorable record of service in the school, extend- 
ing over a period of twenty-five years. On the morning of his 
resignation he said to Dr. Kober: ‘‘While I am obliged to give 
up active teaching I shall always work for the interest of the 
school and its graduates. ”’ 

Professor Kleinschmidt was given a farewell banquet by his 
former faculty associates, at which nearly the entire teaching force 
was present. Addresses were made by Father Daugherty and Drs. 
Johnson, Baker, Bayne, Hickling, Kober, Smith and Kelly and 
also by Dr. Kleinschmidt himself. Although his active connection 
with the school was now ended Professor Kleinschmidt was con- 
tinued on the faculty rolls in the capacity of emeritus professor, to 
date from January 1, 1902. 

Gaston. Alumni hall never was more beautiful than on the 
night of the graduating exercises of the medical and dental de- 
partments of Georgetown University, which were held Thursday 
evening, May 29, 1902. Father Daugherty occupied the central 
ehair on the platform and on his left sat Colonel Charles Smart, 
assistant surgeon general of the United States army; farther to 
the left were seated the members of the faculty of medicine. The 
graduating class occupied seats on the right of the president and 
wore the usual caps and gowns. Immediately following the 
entrance of the graduates the president stepped to the front of 
the platform, made the presentation of diplomas and followed it 
with an interesting address. 

The valedictorian of the medical class was Dr. Joseph A. S. 
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Regli of California, whose address was followed by that of Allen 
Cowles of Wisconsin, valedictorian of the dental class. The Toner 
lecture to the graduates was given by Colonel Smart, whose prin- 
cipal subject was a résumé of the progress of health conditions in 
this country. At the close of the address the president of the fac- 
ulty announced that as a result of the competitive examination Dr. 
Thomas Е. Lowe of Maryland had maintained the highest percent- 
age and therefore was entitled to the appointment of resident 
physician at the college hospital. The second honor fell to Dr. 
Frank Н. McKeon of Rhode Island and he was appointed assistant 
to Dr. Lowe. 

The opening of the session of 1902-03 found all previous 
records surpassed in number of students, there being more than 
fifty enrolled in the freshman class. The occasion was observed 
with due formalities, an address by President Daugherty, the dean 
and other members of the faculty. This done the classes settled 
down to the real work of the year; but it was not ‘‘all work and 
no play,’’ for in October the Medical Athletic association was or- 
ganized, the entire student body attending the meeting called for 
that purpose. 

In the early part of March, 1903, Dr. E. L. Keyes of New 
York began an instruetive series of lectures on the subject of the 
genito-urinary organs, all of which were largely attended, for the 
lecturer was an old Georgetown man, '92, and an author and 
teacher of considerable fame. 

The only important faculty changes for the year were the 
election of Dr. Murray Galt Motter, B. S., A. M., to the chair of 
physiology, Dr. William C. Woodward, LL. M., to the chair of 
state medicine, and Dr. Llewellyn Eliot, A. M., to the professor- 
ship of clinical medicine. Besides these changes there were several 
others of less important character and some additions to the teach- 
ing force. 

The joint commencement exercises of the college and the med- 
ical and dental departments of the university were held in Gaston 
hall in the college building at Georgetown on June 10, 1903. This 
was the first time in the history of the greater institution in which 
a joint commencement had been arranged, and somewhat elaborate 
preparations were made to hold the function on the campus, but 
an unpleasant rainstorm made it necessary to go inside the grand 
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old building on the hill and enjoy the festive occasion in historie 
Gaston hall. 

There were many notable guests of honor present among 
whom were Secretary Cortelyou, Mr. Justice Clabaugh, Dr. 
Thomas Herran of the Colombian legation, General Coppinger of 
the U. S. army, Rev. J. Abell Morgan of Baltimore, former presi- 
dent of Loyola college, Rev. Father Semple of New Orleans, Dr. 
George Lloyd Magruder, Dr. Samuel S. Adams, Dr. George M. 
Kober, Dr. George T. Vaughan, Dr. J. Taber Johnson, Dr. Bayne, 
Dr. William N. Cogan, dean of the dental college, Dr. Mann of 
Baltimore, Dr. Bradley of New Orleans and others. 

Following the conferring of the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws on Seeretary Cortelyou and Justice Clabaugh, and the de- 
grees of doctor of philosophy, master of arts, and bachelor of 
arts, came the degrees of doctor of medicine and doctor of dental 
surgery. Dr. Kober announced the successful candidates for the 
degree in medicine, and Dr. Cogan those for the dental degree. 

The first of October, 1903, the beginning of the session of the 
year 1903-04, was a delightful day, and at half past опе o'clock in 
the afternoon the students of all the classes met in the upper lec- 
ture hall for the formal opening of the medieal and dental schools. 
Father Daugherty addressed the students and weleomed them all 
baek to the sehool. He urged upon tlie members of the classes to 
organize themselves into associations for the promotion of their 
moral and professional welfare. 

After the rector Dr. J. Taber Johnson made a few enjoyable 
rcmarks and sought to impress upon the students the importance of 
a thorough medical edueation both on account of the difficult state 
board examinations of the time and because of the advancement 
of the knowledge of the laity. More than this, he urged the stu- 
dents to consider the members of the faculty as their friends and 
concluded his observations with words of praise for **old George- 
town." After a few words from Dr. Cogan the dean of the dental 
department, Dr. Kober, dean of the medical faculty engaged the 
attention of the students by recounting some of the successes of 
Georgetown medical graduates, and when the applause which 
greeted his remarks had died out the classes retired to their several 
lecture halls and began the work of the year. The personnel of 
the faeulty, so far at least as coneerned the leading professorships, 
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remained as in the preceding year, and such changes as were made 
related to the minor work of the teaching corps. 

The fifty-fifth commencement of the school was held in Gaston 
hall on Tuesday evening, June 7, 1904, the disagreeable weather 
preventing outdoor exercises as had been planned; but the beauti- 
ful auditorium was comfortably filled on that evening when the 
orchestra began the ‘‘Jolly Fellow’s’’ overture and the candidates 
for degrees, headed by the honored president of the university, 
entered the hall and took seats on the stage. In the absence of 
Dr. Kober, dean of the medical faculty, Dr. George Lloyd Ma- 
gruder acted as president of exercises, and the hall rang with 
hearty cheers when he presented Dr. Constas, the Greek graduate, 
with a purse containing two hundred dollars in cash, the gift of 
the Greek colony in Washington. 

President Daughtery confered the degrees, first reading one 
of the diplomas, and Dr. George Tully Vaughan delivered the a1- 
dress to the graduating class. He urged on them the virtue of 
perseverance in their professional labors and warned them 
against discouragement in the early years of practice, when a 
patient, despite the most careful and conscientious treatment, 
would, as patients sometimes do, insist on dying. | 

The class valedictorian was Dr. DeHaven Sharp, whose ora- 
tion reviewed in a general way the progress and development of 
the science of medicine, which he said was the broadest and most 
beneficial of all sciences. The banquet which followed the exer- 
eises included an elaborate menu, Dr. Frank Baker being toast- 
master. 

In noting the events connected with the opening of the ses- 
sion of 1904-5, whieh began Thursday, September 29, 1904, the 
medical correspondent of the College Journal said: ‘‘It seems 
to be an unwritten but nevertheless carefully observed law for 
department editors to begin their little chat in the first issue of 
the year in the following manner, so since we can discover no 
weighty reason why we should not be in line, here goes: The 
opening exercises of our department were marked bv a large and 
enthusiastie attendance. (Having thus unburdened ourselves of 
this necessary view it remains for us to go ahead and enjoy our- 
selves.) 

“We have a large school this year. It seems that the first 
year class increases in size from session to session and this year 
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it is larger than ever, and so good looking! If you don't believe 
us, take a stroll on F street any Saturday afternoon and keep your 
eyes open. They seem to be starting right in to make a specialty 
of heart disease—if there should be anyone who is not quite sure 
where F street is located he should consult Dr. Jarboe of the sen- 
ior class. 

«We had the good fortune and the pleasure to listen to a few 
words of good sound adviee concerning the necessity of realizing 
the responsibilities undertaken by medical men. Reverend Father 
Daugherty, president of the university, gave us that advice on the 
Ist of October, when our department held its opening exercises. 
His remarks were received with enthusiasm.’’ 

It may be said as a matter of fact that the total number of 
matriculants for the session was one hundred and forty-one and 
that the classes were well filled in each department of the school. 
The faculty of the previous year was continued without material 
ehange, although the number of auxiliary teachers was somewhat 
increased to meet the constant growth of the school. Soon after 
the holiday recess Dr. Hickling began an interesting course of in- 
struction in eleetro-therapeuties and also held weekly clinies at 
the Providence hospital. 

The fifty-sixth annual commencement was held on the lawn in 
front of the college building in Georgetown on June 13, 1905. Six- 
teen graduates, a comparatively small class, took their degrees 
in medieine, which were conferred by Father Daugherty, president 
of the university. On the stage besides the president were Dr. 
Kober, dean of the medical department; Dr. William N. Cogan, 
dean of the dental school; Professors Johnson, Vaughan, Adams, 
Burnett, Baker, Moran, Motter, Hird, Woodward, O'Donoghue, 
Lynch, Stiles, Behrend, Wall, Repetti, Richards, Schultz, Lowe, 
]lIammett, O'Connor, Hunt and others of the faculties of medicine 
and dentistry, with a few guests of the occasion. 

The valedictorian was Dr. Paul John Alden Johnson of the 
District of Columbia. The orator of the day was Professor Ed- 
ward L. Keves, Jr., Ph. D., M. D., of New York, whose address 
gave a ''sane yet striking outline of sympathy as a necessary 
requisite for a doctor." Speaking to his fellow graduates Dr. 
Keyes said: ‘After all you ean only do your feeble best, and in 
the battle with death you will not always win. Indeed, in the end 
you will always lose, You may expect to cure the disease called 
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life— you will be fortunate if your efforts do not sometimes shorten 
it Be humble, therefore, in the knowledge of your frailty and of 
the life and happiness that depend upon you. Be true to the 
pure science you follow and lend your heart freely to your fellow 
man that your inner life may be a summer дау.” 

But that which appeared to have the most direct interest to 
the graduates was Dr. J. Taber Johnson's announcement of hos- 
pital appointments for the coming year, as follows: Georgetown 
University Hospital, Dr. Prentiss Willson, first place, and Dr. 
Michael L. Ready, second place; Garfield Hospital, Dr. Paul J. 
A. Johnson, first place, and Dr. Richard F. Tobin, second place; 
Marine Service Hospital, Detroit, Michigan, Dr. Robert A. C. 
Wollenberg; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Lancaster, Dr. E. Parnell Pow- 
ers; Washington Asylum Hospital, Dr. Manuel Y. Nunez; Provi- 
dence Hospital, Dr. Robert H. Olesen, first place, and Dr. Reynolds 
Hayden, second place; and Dr. Robert Y. Sullivan, Dr. Joseph A. 
Pargon and Dr. W. B. Harrison, appointees at the hospital last 
mentioned. 

The session of 1905-6 was opened Thursday, September 28, 
1905, with one hundred and thirty-three matriculates, but without 
the usual accompaniment of an elaborate programme of exercises, 
although several interesting addresses were made. Опе of the 
principal speakers was the Rev. David H. Buel, S. J., newly- 
elected president of the university, who in ‘‘a neat, well-turned 
little talk’’ explained the significance of the seal of the university, 
and took this example to show the necessity for the various schools 
to be closer together in every sensc of the word. The dean, Dr. 
Kober, also made a few remarks concerning the poliey to be pur- 
sued by the faculty during the next year and presented a set of 
rules, which had been adopted for the conduct of quizzes and exam- 
inations in future. | 

The death of Professor Burnett of the chair of ophthalmology 
and otology was a serious loss to the faculty and also to the stu- 
dents who came under his instruction, for he was not only a com- 
petent teacher, but very popular with faculty and students alike. 
His vacant chair was soon afterward filled by tlie appointment of 
Dr. W. H. Wilmer. 

The fifty-seventh commencement of the medical school was 
held in Gaston Alumni hall at the college, June 12, 1906, and at 
that time Father Buel, president of the university, conferred the 
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degree of M. D., on twenty graduates. The occasion was one of 
more than ordinary importance, for the class, while not so large 
as in previous years, contained young men of exceptional strength 
who went out from the school with an equipment for professional 
work which was caleulated to make them famous in the ranks of 
medicine. 

Dr. John Ambrose Foote of Pennsylvania was the class vale- 
dictorian, and the address to graduates was given by Professor 
Samuel S. Adams of the chair of theory and practice of medicine. 
J'uring the course of his very interesting remarks Dr. Adams 
said: ‘A professional man does not require the restraining in- 
fluence of age to accomplish a good work. In professional life 
there is, unfortunately, too much of a tendency among learned men 
to suppress the aspirations of youthful ambition, not so much 
because their work falls in merit below that of their seniors as 
because it is the work of youth and therefore presumably im- 
mature. Youth would seem to be the stigma in the minds of those 
to whom gray hairs seem to be the greatest mark of mental ca- 
расу. You are voung and vour work has just begun. If vou 
ean discover the elixir of old age and will imbibe freely vou may 
hasten to achieve appreziation, and with it success, though you 
may shorten your own life. But who would not rather die even 
of old age in his vouth if thereby he can secure a lasting name 
through a good fairly appreciated work? 

“А still greater misfortune is that of being an unmarried 
doetor. You will hardly have quitted this hall, buoyant with the 
hope of a brilliant practice, ere some solicitous friend will inform 
vou that you never will sueceed as long as you are single. Indeed, 
you will be urged to marry just as if it were the simplest mercan- 
tile transaction. They will insist that vou will have no trouble 
in getting a wife, and still less in supporting her. If one can 
judge by the nuniber of single doctors, women are rather slow in 
sharing the responsibilities of early professional life. 'To over- 
соте finaneial embarrassments уоп will be advised to secure a 
wealthy wife. But judging from the number of poor doctors, it 
is Just possible that rich women are not plentiful. Those who 
object to vou because vou are single would find some cause for 
complaint if you were to marry to please them. The struggle for 
existence in the first vears of practice is well known. The ex- 
penses are ever on the increase and the problem of supporting 
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two or more as easily as one is difficult of solution. Do not get 
married with the expectation of an immediate increase in your 
income, because your wife might be more objectionable to your 
advisors than your youth and your bachelorhood. Wait, and then 
marry to suit yourself." 

Following the address Professor Joseph Taber Johnson made 
the announcement of hospital appointments, as follows: At George- 
town University Hospital, Rafael Lopez Nussa of Porto Rico, 
James Alonzo Gannon of New York and Lawrence Michael Dren- 
nan of Virginia; Garfield Hospital, Julian Chew Blaekstone, J. 
Russell Verbrycke, Jr., and Albert Ego Craig of the District of 
Columbia; Providence Hospital, Joseph Harry Collins and John 
Ambrose Foote of Pennsylvania and Joseph Edward Bastion of 
Massachusetts; Laneaster Hospital, Urban Henry Reidt of Penn- 
sylvania. Albert Francis Mulvanity of New Hampshire and James 
Francis O'Hara of Pennsylvania also passed satisfactory exam- 
inations to entitle them to hospital appointments. 

The session of 1906-07 was begun Thursday, September 27, 
1906, with eighty-one matriculates, a number somewhat less than 
in the last preceding session. The exercises of opening day were 
without formality and comprised only the usual assembling of 
students in the large lecture hall to hear the words of weleome from 
the president of the university, the dean and a few of the profes- 
sors of the medical department and the directions of the faculty 
in outlining briefly the courses of study to be pursued. There 
was some slight rearrangement of faculty work for the year, but 
very few changes in the personnel of that body. 

When the medical school. was opened in May, 1851, the first 
formal announcement proclaimed the names and something of the 
qualifications of eight professors who were to furnish instruction 
m the various branches of medicine and surgery then required as 
a condition precedent to the diploma, but now, after something 
more than half a century, the teaching force of the same institu- 
tion in all of its departments includes the names of more than 
seventy-five professors and assistants necessary to bring up stu- 
dents to the standard of requirement established by the American 
Medical Association, the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges and the boards of medical examiners of the several states. 

The fifty-eighth commencement of the medical department was 
held in Gaston hall on Tuesday, June 11, 1907, in connection with 
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the graduating exercises of the dental department. Father Buel - 
presided and conferred the degree of M. D. on twelve candidates, 
accompanying the presentation with appropriate remarks. The 
valedictorv address was delivered by Dr. Harry Robert Hermesch 
of Indiana, who thanked the faeulty on the part of his fellow 
graduates for the time and care that had been given in helping 
them through the several eourses to the ultimate degree; and he 
ventured to express the hope that they all would be able to go 
out into the arduous work of the profession and by their works 
be best known, to the honor of their former teachers and the uni- 
versity whieh had eonferred on them her degree. 

The principal address of the evening was delivered by Dr. 
Edwin B. Behrend, A. B., of the chair of pathology and bacteriolo- 
gv, and who by reason of his close association with students dur- 
ing the last several years and his ripe experience in the active 
work of the profession of medicine was especially well fitted to 
advise the voung physicians and surgeons concerning the earlier 
vears of their future careers. He said that in the course of the 
medical school as in the development of life it was a case of the 
survival of the fittest. Nature is prodiga! of her gifts and many 
more individuals of every genus were brought into the world than 
ever ean survive. With some it is the fault of surroundings, with 
others inherent weakness, and with still others the attacks of 
natural enemies. It is so, he said, in the development of the uni- 
versity elasses, and many more started out than ever graduated. 
Many times it was the fault of mental incapacity, idleness, financial 
troubles or other diffieulties, that thinned the ranks and left at 
the close of the course only a part of those who started in the 
race. For those who left, however, he said, the faculty has a 
hearty welcome, and he extended to them on behalf of his fellow 
teachers the greeting of goodfellowship with every wish for suc- 
cess in their chosen walk in life. 

Dr. Joseph Taber Johnson, vice-president of the faculty and 
professor of gynecology and abdominal surgery, followed Dr. 
Behrend's address with the announcement of the three George- 
town University Hospital appointments: Dr. Joseph S. Murrin, 
resident physician; Dr. Walter A. Reynard, assistant resident 
physician; Dr. Albert E. Acker, externe. 

The recent falling off in the number of students at the school 
of medicine, which, it is confidently believed by the faculty is only 
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temporary is undoubtedly due to the high requisites for admission 
to the school and the high standard required to be attained by 
candidates for the degree, as compared with similar schools in 
the vicinity; the standards having been continually raised, even 
since the extending of the course to four years, and the change 
to day instead of night classes, and the other schools in the vi- 
einity still adhering to the night school system. 

The requisites for admission are those preseribed by the As- 
sociation of American Medical Colleges, of which Georgetown is 
a prominent member, and are as follows: 

(a) A bachelor’s degree from an approved college or uni- 
versity. 

(b) A diploma from an accredited high school, normal school, 
or academy requiring for admission evidence of the completion 
of an eight-year course in primary or intermediate grades, and 
for graduation not less than four years of study, embracing not 
less than two years (4 points) of foreign language, of which one 
must be Latin, two years (4 points) of mathematics, two years (4 
points) of English, one year (2 points) of history, two years (4 
points) of laboratory science, and six years (12 points) of further 
credit in language, literature, history, or science. . 

(c) An examination in the following branches: 

A. Required (18 points); mathematics (4 points); English 
(4 points); history (2 points); language (two must be Latin, 4 
points); science (taken from physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, 
4 points). | | 

B. Optional (to 12 points); English, 2 points; history, 6 
points; language, 6 points; manual training, 2 points; mechan- 
ical drawing, 1 point; natural science (botany, biology, zoology), 
2 points; physical science (chemistry, physies), 2 points; trigo- 
nometry, 1 point; astronomy (1), civics (1), geology (1), physical 
geography (1), physiology, and hygiene (1), politieal economy (1). 

(One point in any subject in a high school or academic course 
demands not less than five periods per week of forty-five minutes 
each for eighteen weeks). 

(d) Certifieates from reputable instruetors recognized by the 
state board of medical examiners duly authorized by law or by the 
superintendent of publie instruction in states having no examining 
board may be accepted in lieu of any part of this examination. 

SEC. 2. "This examination must be conducted by or under the 
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authority of the board of examiners or the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of the city or state in which the college is located. 
In no case shall it be conducted by any person connected with the 
faculty, medical or otherwise, of the institution to which the stu- 
dent is seeking admission. 

Sec. 3. A student may be allowed to enter on his medical 
work conditioned in not more than six points, and these conditions 
must be removed by satisfaetory examination before he is allowed 
to enter on the seeond year of his medical course. 

In addition to the foregoing the faculty requires each eandi- 
date for admission to present certificates of good moral character, 
signed by two physieians of good standing in the state, territory 
or district in which the applicant last resided. 

The curriculum of the school includes the following courses: 
anatomy, osteology, practical anatomy, histology, embryology, 
physiology, materia medica and therapeutics, chemistry and toxi- 
cology, physics, general pathology and bacteriology, medical zool- 
ogy, special pathology and morbid anatomy, surgical pathology 
and military surgery, physical diagnosis, theory and practice of 
medicine and diseases of children, principles and practice of sur- 
gery, obstetrics, gynecology and abdominal surgery, ophthalmol- 
ogy, laryngology, rhinology and otology, hygiene and dietetics, 
state medicine, dermatology, mental and nervous diseases, diseases 
of the nervous system and electro-therapeutics. 

The method of instruction consists of didactic and clinical 
lectures, for the latter of which the school is so well prepared by 
having its own hospital; recitations, demonstrations, dissecting, 
laboratory work, and other practical manipulation. Class recita- 
tions are conducted by members of the faculty and their assistants. 
A record of the recitations is kept, and the average is credited to 
each student in summing up after the final examinations at the 
end of the session; every student being obliged to attend eighty 
per cent. of the exercises in every annual course of study for which 
he seeks credit. No student is allowed credit on any examination 
unless he attains a grade of at least seventy-five per cent. The 
standing of a student in any branch is determined by combining 
the record of his recitations, his examinations (both oral and writ- 
ten), and his laboratory and elinieal work. 

The curriculum at Georgetown medical school is higher than 
that required by the Association of American Medical Colleges; 
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and it should be a matter of pride to all Georgetown men that the 
eurrieulum adopted by that association, although not so high as 
the Georgetown eurrieulum, is based on the latter. 

At the annual meeting of the association in 1904, Dr. George 
M. Kober, dean of the Georgetown medical faculty, delivered an 
able address, printed in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association for August 13, 1904, in favor of the following resolu- 
tion: 

** Resolved, That a Committee on National Uniformity ot Cur- 
rieula be appointed, to co-operate with a similar committee ap- 
pointed by the National Confederation of State Medical Examining 
and Licensing Boards, for the purpose of presenting a minimum 
standard of medical education, together with such recommenda- 
tions as the committee may deem proper as to the division of the 
subjects in a four-year graded course. Said report to be presented 
at the next annual meeting, and to be printed and distributed at 
least one month before said meeting.’’ 

This resolution was adopted and Dr. Kober was appointed 
chairman of the committee. At the meeting of the association in 
1905 the committee reported a course of 4,000 hours’ work, which 
was based upon the course at Georgetown, although the latter is 
longer, requiring 4,200 hours. The report was adopted, and now 

stands as the standard required by the association. 

| In elosing this history for the time being it is but just and 
. fitting to pay tribute to the men who have labored hard and ear- 
nestly in behalf of the school and for the cause of higher medical 
edueation in general. No one at all familiar with the struggles 
of an unendowed institution can fail to recognize that many per- 
sonal and pecuniary sacrifices must be made by the faculty. This 
has been true of the teachers at Georgetown medical school from 
the time of its founders to the present day. Even now the student 
receives much more from the university than he brings. For all 
of this special thanks are due to the Jesuit fathers whose frugal 
habits and modest wants have rendered it possible to extend un- 
usual facilities to the school in connection with a modern building 
and equipment. It is to be hoped that this spirit of loyalty to 
higher education on the part of the teaching force of the school 
and also on the part of the members of the Society of Jesus, will 
һе appreciated and rewarded by all the faithful sons of old George- 
town. 
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In the earlier part of this narrative the names of the first 
faculty are given, hence in this connection it is proper that there 
he given in like manner the names of those comprising the faculty 
of medicine during the session just closed. | 


Facuuty or 1906-1907. 


David H. Buel, S. J., president of Georgetown University. 

Joseph Taber Johnson, A. M., M. D., Ph. D., professor of 
gynecology and abdominal surgery; vice-president of the faculty. 

George M. Kober, M. D., LL. D., professor of hygiene; dean 
and treasurer of the faculty. 

George Lloyd Magruder, A. M., M. D., emeritus professor of 
materia mediea and therapeuties. 

T. Morris Murray, M. D., emeritus professor of physieal diag- 
nosis, laryngology and rhinology. 

Frank Baker, A. M., M. D., Ph. D., professor of anatomy. 

Henry D. Fry, M. D., professor of obstetrics and clinical pro- 
fessor of gynecology. 

George T. Vaughan, M. D., professor of principles and prac- 
tice of surgery. 

Samuel S. Adams, A. M., M. D., professor of theory and prac- 
tice of medicine and diseases of children. 

John D. Hird, A. M., LL. M., professor of chemistry and tox- 
ieology. 

Edwin B. Behrend, A. B., M. D., professor of bacteriology and 
pathology. | 

Joseph S. Wall, M. D., professor of pathology. 

William H. Wilmer, M. D., professor of ophthalmology. 

Wilfred M. Barton, M. D., professor of materia medica and 
therapeutics. 

W. C. Borden, M. D., U. S. A., professor of surgical pathology 
and military surgery. 

I. W. Blaekburn, M. D., professor of special pathology and 
morbid anatomy. 

J. C. Maguire, A. M., M. D., professor of dermatology. 

William C. Woodward, M. D., LL. M., professor of state medi- 
cine. 

William A. White, M. D., professor of mental and nervous 
diseases. 
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Walter A. Wells, M. D., professor of laryngology, rhinology 
and otology. 

John D. Thomas, A. B., M. D., professor of physical diagnosis. 

J. Dudley Morgan, A. B., M. D., associate professor of the 
theory and practice of medicine and clinical medicine. 

William M. Sprigg, M. D., associate professor of obstetrics. 

John B. Mullins, M. D., clinical professor of laryngology and 
rhinology. 
Clinical Professors of Medicine— 

Thomas N. Vincent, A. M., M. D., Charles К. Luce, M. D., 
Charles C. Marbury, M. D., Llewellyn Eliot, A. M., M. D. 


Clinical Professors of Surgery— 

Harrison Crook, M. D., Thomas F. Mallan, M. D., D. Percy 
Hickling, M. D. (Dr. Hickling is also clinical professor of nervous 
diseases and electro-therapeutics ). 


Clinical Professors of Gynecology— 
Henry D. Fry, M. D., M. F. Cuthbert, M. D., I. S. Stone, M. D. 


Assistants to the Professor of Anatomy— 

Emory W. Reisinger, M. D., instructor in osteology and dem- 
onstrator of anatomy. 

R. S. Blackburn, M. D., instructor in histology. 

Roy D. Adams, M. D., instructor in embryology. 

Edwin M. Hasbrouck, M. D., prosector of anatomy. 

S. Wickes Merritt, M. D., assistant demonstrator in anatomy 
and histology. 


Assistant Demonstrators of Anatomy— 

A. L. Howard, M. D., Е. L. Biscoe, M. D., І. Breckenridge 
Bayne, M. D., H. Hyland Kerr, M. D., Ralph A. Hamilton, M. D., 
Alfred Richards, M. D. 


Assistants to the Professor of Physiology— 
Alfred Richards, M. D., Thomas S. Lee, A. B., M. D., John B. 
Briggs, M. D., John H. Diggs, M. D. 


Assistants to the Professor of Chemistry— 
John J. Repetti, M. D., instructor in urinalysis. 
Robert L. Lynch, M. D., instructor in medical chemistry. 
Mahlon Ashford, M. D., instructor in physics. 
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Assistants to the Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology— 
John A. O'Donoghue, A. M., M. D., demonstrator. 
Arthur W. Macnamee, M. D., assistant demonstrator. 
William H. Hough, M. D., leeturer and demonstrator in medi- 
eal zoology. 
Stanton W. Howard, M. D., assistant demonstrator. 


Assistants to the Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine and Diseases of Children— 
William Gerry Morgan, M. D., Loren B. T. Johnson, M. D., 
Samuel L. Owens, M. D. 


Assistants to the Professor of Surgery— 
M. D'Arey Magee, M. D., in operative and minor surgery. 
John Dunlop, M. D., in orthopedic surgery. 
Louis C. Lehr, M. D., in genito-urinary diseases. 


Assistants to the Professor of Obstetrics— 
Thomas F. Lowe, A. B., M. D., Prentiss Willson, M. D. 


Assistants to the Professor of Gynecology and Abdominal Sur- 
gery— 
Thomas F. Lowe, A. B., M. D., Samuel Owens, M. D. 


Assistants to the Professors of Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngol- 
ogy and Rhinology— 
C. R. Dufour, Ph. D., M. D., Monte Griffith, M. D., Louis L. 
Green, M. D., S. B. Muneaster, M. D 


Special Lecturers— 

P. A. Lovering, M. D. (Med. Dir. U. S. Navy), tropical dis- 
eases. 

Joseph J. Kinyoun, Ph. D., M. D. (Philadelphia, Pa.), im- 
munity serum-therapy and preventive inoculations. 

Rev. Benedict Guldner, S. J., general and medical ethics. 


THe ЕлссітҮу: Its OFFICERS AND MEMBERS AND THEIR SERVICES. 


Presidents—Noble Young, 1850-1872; Rev. John Early, S. J., 
1872-1874; Rev. P. F. Healy, S. J., 1874-1876; Noble Young, 1876- 
1883; Joseph Taber Johnson, 1883-1888; J. W. H. Lovejoy, 1888- 
1898; Joseph Taber Johnson, 1898-1901; Rev. John D. Whitney, 
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S. J., 1890-1902; Rev. Jerome Daugherty, S. J., 1902-1905; Rev. 
David Hillhouse Buel, S. J., 1905 А 

Vice-Presidents—Noble Young, 1572-1876; Samuel C. Busey, 
1876-1878; J. Taber Johnson, 1901 ——. 

Deans—F lodoardo Howard, 1850-1856; Johnson Eliot, 1856- 
1876; Robert Reyburn, 1876-1877; Francis A. Ashford, 1877-1883 ; 
J. W. H. Lovejoy, 1883-1888; G. Lloyd Magruder, 1888-1901; 
George M. Kober, 1901 s 

Treasurers—Flodoardo Howard, 1856-1876; Francis A. Ash- 
ford, 1876-1883; J. W. H: Lovejoy, 1883-1888; G. Lloyd Magruder, 
1888-1897; William H. Hawkes, 1897-1901; George M. Kober. 
1901—. 








Abbe, Truman,* A. B., instructor in physics and assistant to 
the professor of physiology, 1902-04; assistant to the professor of 
physiology and to the professor of surgery, 1904-06. 

Adams, Roy D., instructor in embryology, 1905——-. 

Adams, Samuel S., A. M., lecturer on the diseases of children, 
1881-85; professor of diseases of infancy and childhood, 1895-99; 
professor of theory and practice of medicine and diseases of chil- 
dren, 1899——. | 

Allen, Charles Lewis, lecturer on diagnosis of diseases of the 
nervous System, 1896-98; clinieal professor of diseases of the 
nervous system, 1898-1900. 

Andrade-Penny, Edward, A. B., assistant to the professor of 
special pathology and bacteriology, in charge of the laboratory, 
1896-98; assistant to the professor of pathology, 1898-99. 

Antisell, Thomas, Ph. D., professor of medical chemistry, toxi- 
cology and physiology, 1858-63; professor of military surgery, 
physiology and hygiene, 1863-66; military surgery, physiology and 
physiological chemistry, 1866-68; physiology, hygiene, physiologi- 
cal chemistry, urinary therapeutics and pathology, 1868-69; chem- 
istry and toxicology, 1880-82; emeritus professor of chemistry and 
toxicology, 1882-93. 

Ashford, B. K., assistant to professor of diseases of children. 
1896-97. 

Ashford, Francis A., professor of surgery, 1876-83. 

Ashford, Mahlon, instructor in physics, 1905——. 





* Members of the faculty are presumed to be possessed of the degree of M. D., 
and for that reason those symbols are omitted; their other degrees are given. 
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Austen, James M., professor of materia mediea and thera- 
peuties, 1851-1852. 

Baker, Frank, À. M., Ph. D., lecturer on anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the female pelvie organs, 1876; professor of anatomy, 
1883 — —. 

Baker, Е. C., assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1899-1900. 

Barker, Howard H., demonstrator of anatomy, 1873-75; dem- 
onstrator, and clinical lecturer on diseases of women, 1875-76; 
lecturer on anatomy of the female pelvic organ, 1876-77. 

Barrington, R. L., demonstrator of chemistry, 1896-98. 

Barton, Wilfred M., demonstrator of chemistry, 1896-97, as- 
sistant to professor of materia medica and therapeutics and lec- 
turer on pharmacy, 1901-06; professor of materia medica and 
therapeutics, 1906 : 

Bayne, John W., professor of clinical surgery, 1885-1906. 

Bayne, L. Breckenridge, assistant demonstrator in histology, 
1904-05, assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1906-07. 

Beale, James S., lecturer on surgical appliances and minor 
surgery, 1876-80; adjunct professor of anatomy, 1880-83; professor 
of surgery, 1883-84. 

Behrend, Edwin l., A. B., assistant to professor of pathology, 
1898-99; assistant to professor of pathology and bacteriology, 
1899-1900; professor of pathology and bacteriology, 1900 

Biseoe, Е. L., assistant demonstrator in anatomy and pathol- 
ogy, 1903-06; assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1906——. 

Blackburn, I. W., professor of general pathology, 1886-89; 
general pathology and histology, 1889-95; general pathology, 1895- 
98; morbid anatomy, 1898-1904; special pathology and morbid 
anatomy, 1904——. 

Blackburn, К. S., assistant to professor of histology, 1901-02; 
instructor in histology, 1902— —. 

Bliss, D. W., professor of urinary pathology and therapeuties, 
1870-72. 

Boarman, Charles V., demonstrator of anatomy, 1873-75; 
demonstrator and elinieal leeturer on diseases of the throat, heart 
and lungs, 1875-76; demonstrator of anatomy, 1876-79. 

Borden, W. C., U. S. A., professor of surgical pathology and 
military surgery, 1899— —. 

Bowen, W. Sinclair, demonstrator of obstetrics, 1891-1900; as- 
sistant to the professor of gynecology and abdominal surgery, 
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1901-05; assistant to professor of gynecology and abdominal 
surgery, 1905-06. 

Briggs, John B., assistant to professor of physiology, 
1905——. 

Briscoe, W. C., clinical lecturer on surgery, 1875-76. 

Brummett, R. B., assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1894-99. 

Burnett, Swan M., lecturer in ophthalmology and otology, 
1878-83; clinieal professor of ophthalmology and otology, 1883-89; 
professor of same, 1899-1906. 

Busey, Samuel C., LL. D., professor of materia medica, 
therapeutics and pharmacy, 1853-54; theory and practice of medi- 
cine, 1876-83; emeritus professor of theory and practice of medi- 
cine, 1883-84; emeritus professor of theory and practice and pro. 
fessor of clinical medicine, 1884-90; emeritus professor of theory 
and practice of medicine, 1890-1901. 

Callan, Cornelius Van Ness, professor of clinical medicine, 
1886-98. 

Chamberlin, F. T., lecturer on laryngology, 1889-93; profes- 
sor of laryngology, 1893-95. 

Clark, John A., assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1899-1900; 
assistant to professor of шоор, 1901-02; assistant instructor 
in histology, 1902-03. 

Claytor, Thomas S., Hens БР of laryngology, 1895-96. 

Cleary, Reuben, p osector of anatomy, 1859-61. 

Coffron, William H., adjunct professor of chemistry, 1891-97. 

Coggeshall, George A., A. M., professor of diseases of children, 
1890-91. 

Coolidge, A. B., demonstrator of chemistry, 1897-98; demon- 
strator of bacteriology, 1898-99. 

Cox, C. C., professor of anatomy, medical jurisprudence and 
toxicology, 1870-71. 

Craig, Benjamin F., professor of medical chemistry and physi- 
ology, 1853-58. | 

Crittenden, T. B., assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1895-98. 

Crocicchia, Antonio, demonstrator of surgery, 1897-99. 

Croggan, Richard C., demonstrator of anatomy, 1862-63. 

Crook, Harrison, demonstrator of anatomy, 1879-83; profes- 
sor of clinical medicine, 1890-91; professor of clinical surgerv, 
1891——. 

Crosson, H. J., demonstrator of surgery, 1892-94. 
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Cuthbert, M. F., professor of clinical medicine, 1891-1903; pro- 
fessor of clinical gynecology, 1903 

Devereux, J. Ryan, demonstrator of surgery, 1895-96; same 
and lecturer on minor surgery, 1896-99. 

Diggs, John Henry, assistant to professor of physiology, 
1906——. 

Dufour, Clarence R., Pharm. D., instructor in ophthalmology 
and otology, 1896-1906; assistant to professors of ophthalmology, 
otology, laryngology and rhinology, 1906-07. 

Dunlop, John, assistant in orthopedic surgery, 1906——. 

Dunnigan, John P., A. B., instructor in physics and assistant 
demonstrator in histology, 1904-05. 

Durfee, Ralph B., assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1902-04. 

Edes, Prof. Robert T., special course in diseases of the kidneys, 
1890-91; professor of clinical medicine and special lecturer on 
diseases of the kidneys, 1891-92. 

Eldridge, Stuart, demonstrator, 1869-71. 

Eliot, Johnson, A. M., Phar. B., professor of anatomy, 1851- 
98; general, microscopic and descriptive anatomy, 1858-61; prin- 
ciples and practice of surgery, 1861-68; principles and practice of 
surgery, military surgery, fractures and dislocations, 1868-69; 
principles and practice of surgery and surgical anatomy, 1869-71; 
principles and practice of surgery, 1871-76; emeritus professor of 
surgery and professor of clinical surgery, 1876-83. 

Eliot, Llewellyn, A. M., professor of clinical medicine, 
1902 

Ellzev, M. G., lecturer on chemistry and toxicology, 1882-84; 
professor of chemistry and state medicine, 1884-88. 

Evans, Warwick, demonstrator of anatomy, 1865-73; lecturer 
on anatomy, 1873-74; professor of anatomy and lecturer on gen- 
eral and descriptive anatomy, 1874-75; professor of anatomy, 
1875-76. 

Everett, Samuel W., adjunct professor and demonstrator of 
anatomy, 1851-53. 

Foreman, Edward, professor of general and physiological 
chemistry, 1869-70. 

Forwood, William Henry, LL. D., U. S. A., professor of prin- 
ciples of surgery and surgical pathology, 1896-97; surgical pathol- 
ogv and military surgery, 1897-99. 

Fox, William H., clinical demonstrator in ophthalmology, 
1903-06. 
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Fry, Henry D., professor of obstetrics, 1890-1900; emeritus 
professor of obstetrics and clinical professor of gynecology, 1901- 
06; professor of obstetrics and clinical gynecology, 1906 

Gapen, Nelson, assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1901-02. 

Gibbs, E. A., B. S., demonstrator of chemistry, 1895-96; as- 
sistant to professor of special pathology and bacteriology, 1896- 
97; lecturer on bacteriology, in charge of the laboratory, 1897-98; 
assistant to professor of pathology, in charge of the bacteriological 
laboratory, 1898-99. 

Gill, James E., assistant demonstrator in medical chemistry, 
1902-03. 

Glover, M. W., assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1898-99. 

Grady, James A., B. S., assistant demonstrator in histology, 
1904-5. | | 

Green, Louis L., assistant to professors of ophthalmology, 
laryngology, otology and rhinology, 1906-07. 

Griffith, Monte, assistant to professors of ophthalmology, 
laryngology, otology and rhinology, 1906-07. 

Guldner, Rev. Benedict, S. J., lecturer on general and medical 
ethics, 1906——. 

Gwynn, W. C., assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1898-1903. 

Hagner, Charles E., professor of clinical medicine and lecturer 
on diseases of the respiratory organs and laryngology, 1876-78; 
professor of clinical medicine, 1878-81. 

Hagner, D. R., professor of clinical medicine, 1865-69. 

Hamilton, John B., professor of surgery, 1884-91. 

Hamilton, Ralph A., assistant demonstrator of pathology and 
bacteriology, 1905-06; assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1906-07. 

Hartigan, J. Е., lecturer on-diseases of children, 1885-87; pro- 
fessor of diseases of children, 1887-90. 

Hasbrouck, Edwin M., prosector of anatomy and assistant 
demonstrator, 1902-06; prosector of anatomy, 1906——. 

Hawkes, William H., A. M., professor of materia medica and 
therapeutics and clinical professor of diseases of children, 1890-95 ; 
materia medica and therapeutics, 1895-98; materia medica, thera- 
peuties and clinical medicine, 1898-1901. 

Hedrick, Benjamin S., A. M., Ph. D., professor of chemistry 
and toxicology, 1873-76. 

Heller, J. M., assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1897-99. 

Hickling, D. Percy, assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1888- 
90; professor of clinica] surgery, 1901-02; professor of clinical 
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surgery, leeturer on nervous diseases and electro-therapeuties, 
1902-06; clinical professor of surgery and nervous diseases and 
professor of electro-therapeuties, 1906——. 

Hiekling, Daniel P., Phar. D., professor of pharmacy, 1872-73. 

Hird, John D., A. M., lecturer and demonstrator of sanitary 
chemistry, 1896-1900; professor of chemistry and toxicology, 
1900——. 

Hodge, Edwin R., demonstrator of anatomy and curator of the 
museum, 1892-93; assistant to professor of anatomy, in charge of 
osteology, 1896-99. 

Holston, John G. F., professor of anatomy, 1872-74. 

Howard, Arcturus L., assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 
1898-1902, and 1903——. _ | 

Howard, Flodoardo, Phar. D., professor of obstetries and dis- 
cases of women and children, 1851-57; emeritus professor of same, 
1857-58; emeritus professor of obstetrics, 1858-60; obstetrics and 
diseases of women and children, 1863-76; emeritus professor of 
obstetries and diseases of women and infants, 1876-88. 

Howard, Robertson, prosector, 1869-71. 

Howard, Stanton W., assistant demonstrator in bacteriology, 
1904-05; assistant demonstrator in bacteriology and pathology, 
1906——. | 

Hough, J. S., demonstrator of chemistry, 1896-99. 

Hough, William H., instructor and demonstrator in medical 
zoology, 1906——. 

Hummer, H. R., assistant to professor of anatomy, 1901-03. 

Hunter, Edwin C., assistant demonstrator in anatomy, 1905-06. 

Hussey, John P., assistant demonstrator in histology, 1904-05. 

Johns, Montgomery, professor of general, microscopic and de- 
seriptive anatomy, 1862-68; anatomy—descriptive, regional and 
surgical, 1868-69; anatomy—general and descriptive, 1869-70. 

Johnson, Joseph Taber, A. M., Ph. D., lecturer on obstetrics 
and clinical diseases of women, 1874-76; professor of obstetrics 
and diseases of women and infants, 1876-84; professor of obstet- 
rics and gynecology, 1884-88; professor of gynecology, 1888-96; 
gvnecology and abdominal surgery, 1896-1907. 

Johnson, Loren B. T., demonstrator of gynecology, 1902-03; 
demonstrator of gynecology and histology, 1903-04; assistant to 
the chair of theory and practice of medicine and diseases of chil- 
dren, 1904——_, 
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Johnson, Wallaee, Ph. D., demonstrator of histology, 1896- 
1900; demonstrator of pathology and baeteriology, 1900-05. 

Judd, Sylvester D., B. S., Ph. D., demonstrator of histology, 
1896-98; instructor in embryology, 1898-1905. 

Kolipinski, Louis, demonstrator of anatomy and curator of the 
museum, 1884-85. 

Kaveney, J. J., assistant demonstrator in anatomy, 1905-06. 

Kelly, Daniel J., professor of chemistry, 1876-77; chemistry 
and toxicology, 1877-80. 

Kerr, H. Hyland, assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1906— — 

Kerr, James, M. Ch., professor of surgery, 1891-93; surgery 
and clinical surgery, 1893-95. 

Keyes, Edward L., Jr., A. B., Ph. D., professor of diseases of 
the genito-urinary organs, 1903-06. 

Kinyoun, Joseph J., Ph. D., professor of hygiene and bacteri- 
ology, 1892-95; special pathology and bacteriology, 1895-97; as- 
sociate professor of practice of medicine, 1897-98; pathology and 
bacteriology, 1898-1900; special lecturer on immunity, serum- 
therapy and preventive inoculations, 1903— —. 

Kleinschmidt, Carl H. A., A. M., Ph. D., clinical lecturer on 
diseases of the eye and ear, 1875-76; professor of physiology, 1876- 
1902; emeritus professor of physiology, 1902-06. 

Kober, George Martin, LL. D., professor of state medicine, 
1889-93; hygiene, 1895-96; hygiene and military surgery, 1896-97 ; 
hygiene, 1897-^—. 

Lee, F. D., demonstrator of chemistry, 1895-96. 

Lee, Thomas S., A. B., assistant to the professor of physiology, 
1904——. 

Lehr, Louis C., assistant in genito-urinary diseases, 1906——. 

Lewis, G. Duff, demonstrator of surgery, 1895-96. 

Lieber, Francis, demonstrator of physieal diagnosis, 1897-99. 

Liebermann, Charles H., professor of principles and practice 
of surgery, 1851-61. 

Lochboehler, George J., assistant to professor of materia med- 
ica and therapeutics, 1894-96; same and lecturer on pharmacy, 
1896-1901. 

Loomis, Silas L., adjunct professor of chemistry, 1862-63; pro- 
fessor of chemistry and toxicology, 1863-69. 

Lovejoy, Joseph W. H., A. M., professor of chemistry, 1851- 
53; materia medica and therapeutics, 1881-83; theory and practice 
of medicine, 1883-98; emeritus professor of same, 1898-1901. 
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Lovering, P. A. (Med. Dir. С. 8. N.), special lecturer on trop- 
ical diseases, 1905-06. 

Lowe, Thomas F., A. B., assistant demonstrator of anatomy 
and histology, 1903-06; assistant to professor of obstetries and 
professor of gynecology and abdominal surgery, 1906 ; 

Luce, Charles R., demonstrator of chemistry, 1888-90; pro- 
fessor clinical medicine, 1904——. 

Luttrell, Walter MeM., prosector of anatomy and assistant 
demonstrator, 1902-04. 

Lyneh, Robert L., assistant to professor of chemistry, 1905- 
66; instructor in medical ehemistry, 1906-——. 

MeArdle, Thomas E., curator of the museum, 1880-81; lec- 
turer on larvngologv and eurator of museum, 1881-82; lecturer on 
venereal diseases, 1882-84. 

McGuire, James C., A. M., professor of dermatology, 1896——. 

McIntyre, Andrew J., assistant demonstrator in anatomy, 
1905-06. | 

MeKone, James J.; assistant demonstrator in anatomy, 
1888-89. 

McQuillan, Franeis H., assistant demonstrator in anatomy, 
1905-06. 

Machen, Francis S., demonstrator in obstetrics, 1902-06. 

Mackall, Louis, Jr., professor of clinical medicine, 1869-70; 
professor of physiology, 1873-74. 

Macnamee, Arthur Munson, assistant to professor of general 
pathology and bacteriology, 1900-01; assistant demonstrator of 
pathology and bacteriology, 1905 

Magee, M. D'Arey, assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1896- 
97; assistant in baeteriologv, 1897-98; assistant demonstrator of 
anatomy, 1898-1900; demonstrator of surgery, 1900-02; same and 
lecturer on minor surgery, 1902-06; assistant in operative and 
minor surgery, 1906——. 

Magruder, George Lloyd, A. M., prosector, 1871-73; professor 
of materia medica and therapeutics, 1883-90; emeritus professor 
of materia mediea and therapeuties, 1892-1901; professor of ma- 
teria medica and therapeutics, 1901-06; emeritus professor of same, 
1906 — —. 

Mallan, Thomas F., professor of clinical surgery, 1900——. 

Marbury, Charles C., assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1899. 
1904; professor of clinical medicine, 1904-06. 
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of Medicine was constantly growing and increasing in efficiency, 
adding to the number of its professors, lecturers and demonstra- 
tors and the need of a well-appointed clinical hospital for the sole 
benefit of its own students became an imperative necessity. In a 
measure this need was supplied by the operating room addition at 
the Providence Hospital, but in the course of a few more years 
the demand was renewed for a hospital exclusively in connection 
with our school of medicine whose medical and surgical staffs 
would be selected entirely from its teaching force. This subject 
was discussed in an informal way for several years before actual 
steps were taken, and in 1896 the faculty began to employ more 
definite methods looking to the desired end. 

The urgent need of a clinical hospital allied to the school was 
especially felt after the change from night to day sessions, and 
in the year mentioned the faculty consulted with the president of 
the university and determined with his sanction and assistance to 
make an earnest effort to meet the growing necessity. A 
careful study of the hospital wants of various parts of the city 
disclosed the fact that old Georgetown with a population of from 
thirty to forty thousand inhabitants lacked even the semblance of 
a hospital except the Home for Incurables, and it was prudently 
decided to establish the new structure in that locality. As a site 
for the proposed hospital a lot at the corner of Thirty-sixth and 
N streets was selected, the land having a frontage of sixty-three 
feet and a depth of one hundred and twenty feet. This property 
near the college had been owned by the Georgetown University 
authorities for many years, and at the time indicated was occupied 
by old brick buildings which yielded scant revenue. 

Having reached a determination and secured a favorable site 
the faculty set about the more difficult work of raising funds for 
the erection of a hospital building; and while thus facing the main 
difficulty, just at the right moment, the faculty was gratified to 
receive from Mr. E. Francis Riggs a generous subscription of one 
thousand dollars. On February 25, 1897, a meeting of friends of 
the university and the new enterprise was held at the home of the 
Misses Riggs, and after the plans of the proposed edifice had been 
presented a building committee was appointed to supervise the 
work of construction. Judge Morris presided at this meeting and 
designated the committee, which comprised Drs. Joseph Taber 
Johnson (chairman), Carl H. A. Kleinschmidt, George Lloyd Ma- 
gruder, George M. Kober and J. Ryan. Devereux. 
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pathology and bacteriology, 1900-05; demonstrator of general 
pathology and bacteriology, 1905——. 

Olmsted, Edwin B., assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1894- 
1895. 

O'Malley, Austin, A. M., Ph. D., assistant to professor of 
hygiene and bacteriology, 1894-95. 

Owens, Samuel Logan, assistant to professor of theory and 
practice of medicine and diseases of children and to professor of 
gynecology and abdominal surgery, 1906——. 

Parker, Edwin, demonstrator of surgery, 1895-96. 

Ransom, Stacy A., assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1898- 
1900. 

. Rawlings, Carroll M., demonstrator of anatomy, 1887-88. 

Reeves, William P., assistant demonstrator in medical chem- 
istry, 1902 ; 

Reisinger, Emory William, assistant demonstrator of anat- 
omy, 1895-96; demonstrator, 1896-99; assistant to professor of 
anatomy in charge of osteology and demonstrator of anatomy, 
1899— —. 

Hepetti, Frederick Francis, assistant demonstrator of anat- 
omy, 1896-98; same and prosector, 1898-1901. 

Repetti, John Joseph, assistant demonstrator in medieal chem- 
' istry, 1903-06; instructor in urinalysis, 1906——. 

. Reyburn, Robert, associate professor of anatomy and clinical 
surgery, 1867-68; professor of operative surgery, clinical surgery, 
histology, microscopical and pathological anatomy, 1868-69; his- 
tology, microscopy and clinical surgery, 1874-76; anatomy, 1876-77. 

Richards, Alfred, assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1904- 
06; assistant to professor of physiology and assistant demonstra- 
tor of anatomy, 1906——. 

Richardson, A. B., clinical professor of mental and nervous 
diseases, 1900-04. 

Richardson, J. J., demonstrator of physical diagnosis, 1899- 
1900; demonstrator of laryngology, 1900-01; demonstrator of 
larvngology and rhinology, 1901-04. 

Ritchie, Joshua, A. M., professor of institutes of medicine, 
1851-53. 

Robbins, Н. A., clinical professor of dermatology and genito- 
urinary diseases, 1892-93. 

Roberts, William, assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1899- 
1900. 
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Ross, John W., special lecturer on tropical diseases, 1903-05. 
Ross, Ralph H., assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 1892-95. 


Ross, William H., lecturer on principles and clinical practice 
of medicine, 1874-75; clinical lecturer on diseases of the head and 
abdomen, 1875-76; professor of materia medica and toxicology, 
1876-77; materia medica and therapeutics, 1877-81. 


Rosse, Irving C., A. M., F. R. G. S., professor of diseases of 
the nervous svstem, 1887-93. 


Schaeffer, E. M., lecturer on the microscope and microscopical 
anatomy, 1884-86; professor of histology, 1886-89. 


Schaeffer, George C., professor of materia medica and thera- 
peuties, 1854-58. 


Smith, Hugh M., demonstrator of anatomy and curator of the 
museum, 1888-90; assistant to professor of physiology and lec- 
turer on medical botany, 1890-91; assistant to professor of physi- 
ology and professor of general pathology and histology, 1891-95; 
adjunct professor of anatomy in charge of normal histology, 1895- 
1900; professor of normal histology, 1900-02. 

Smith, Joseph S., demonstrator of anatomy, 1857-58. 

Snyder, A. A., professor of clinical surgery, 1895-98. 

Snyder, J. M., professor of surgery, 1853-57; obstetrics and . 
diseases of women and children, 1857-63. 

Sohon, Frederick, demonstrator of chemistry, 1889-91; as- 
sistant to chair of praetice of medicine, 1894-95. 


Sprigg, William M., associate professor of obstetrics, 
1906 . 


Stack, Morris J., professor of mental diseases, 1887-91. 





Stafford, John J., A. M., Phar. D., adjunct professor of ehem- 
istry and of state medicine, 1886-90; professor of chemistry and 
toxicology, 1890-1900. 


Stiles, Ch. Wardell, A. M., Ph. B., professor of medical zoology, 
1893-1906. 
Stone, I. S., professor of elinieal gynecology, 1892——. 


Story, Leon E., assistant demonstrator in medical chemistry, 
1902-03; assistant demonstrator in histology, pathology and bac- 
teriology, 1905-06. 
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Reisinger, Crittenden and Thomas, although subsequently still 
other members of the teaching corps gave liberally of both time 
and means for the work in progress. 

Besides those whose names have been noted there were many 
other generous donors to the building fund and only a few weeks 
passed before a sufficient sum of money had been pledged to war- 
rant beginning the work of construction; and it was with pardon- 
able pride and much satisfaction that the faculty published in the 
next annual eireular of information for the school year of 1897-98 
the statement that **ground has just been broken for the erection 
of a dispensary and hospital." And further, ‘‘it is confidently 
expected that the construction will be sufficiently advanced by the 
opening of the next session for the starting of the outdoor depart- 
ment."' 

From this time the work was carried forward with dispateh, 
and on May 24, 1898, the building was opened for inspection. In 
the announcement for that year Dean Magruder published on be- 
half of his associates and himself the gratifying news that ‘‘the 
faculty take great pleasure in announcing that the hospital and 
dispensary will be open for service on August 1,’’ and that ‘‘this 
institution is wholly under eontrol of the school of medicine and 
will afford ample and excellent facilities for illustrating by clinical 
teaching and ward classes the didactic instruction given in the 
various practical branches of the school.’’ The cost of the building 
and furniture amounted to $27,500, of which sum $20,000 was col- 
lected by voluntary contributions. 

The informal opening of the building was followed soon after- 
ward with the more formal dedicatory service of blessing the hos- 
pital by Father ©’Leary, then chaplain to the hospital; and at 
ahout the same time the care and domestic affairs of the institu- 
tion were given in charge of the sisters of the Order of St. Francis. 

In 1900 the ospital property was enlarged by purchasing ad- 
joining lands, which are in part occupied by the eommunity of 
Sisters of the Chapel, and the rooms thus vacated in the main 
building increased its capacity from thirty-three to forty-two beds. 
This purchase involved an expense of $6,500 and $1,000 additional 
for repairs. In 1901 an additional purchase was made and the 
property was fitted up for eight persons, which increased the hos- 
pital capacity to fifty beds. This property was acquired at an 
expense of $4,800 and was repaired at a cost of $1,000. 

In 1903 a wing was built on the east side of the administra- 
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tion building, the same being 30x95 feet in size, four stories and 
a basement high and increasing the capacity of the hospital to one 
hundred beds. This addition brought the edifice to its present 
size and made it one of the most complete edifices of its kind in 
Washington. The basement is arranged for the dispensary service 
and in addition to a spacious waiting and drug room it has nine 
rooms for elinieal purposes. On the first floor is the reception 
room, the main office, dining room for the house staff, the nurses' 
room, a diet kitchen and one large free ward for female patients. 
The second floor contains twelve private rooms for female patients 
and the third floor a like number of rooms for male patients. The 
fourth floor has two large free wards and two small pay wards 
for male patients. Each floor is provided with baths, diet kitehens 
and nurses! rooms and the latest labor-saving devices in the way 
of call bells, telephones, ete. 

The new building was erected at a cost of $27,500, and was 
furnished at an additional eost of more than $5,000. The land on 
which it stands was donated by Mr. E. Francis Riggs, and is valued 
at more than $5,000. 

In the same year the secretary of the committee, Dr. George 
Martin Kober, gratifted a long cherished desire to perpetuate the 
memory of his parents in the construction and equipment of an 
operating amphitheatre and adjoining rooms, whieh he did at an 
expense of between four and five thousand dollars. In conveying 
this gift he stated that ‘‘this personal service involved no greater 
sacrifices than have been made for vears by the teachers of his 
alma mater in behalf of higher medieal edueation, and surely no 
greater than those involved in the life work of the Sisters of St. 
Francis in behalf of suffering humanity."' 

The new wing and operating room were dedicated on January 
7, 1904, under the direction of Rev. Jerome Daugherty, S. J., presi- 
dent of the university, who ever evinced a deep. interest in the 
welfare of the hospital. Dr. Joseph Taber Johnson delivered the 
dedicatory a:ldress, in which he gave a review of the history, prog- 
ress and something of the work accomplished by the hospital dur- 
ing the уеагѕ of its existence. In his address Professor Johnson 
said: 

** Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have been dele- 
gated by the ‘Committee on Hospital Administration,’ which has 
had charge of the erection and expansion of this hospital, to extend 
to you and to all our friends in the city a hearty welcome to this 
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of Medicine was constantly growing and increasing in efficiency, 
adding to the number of its professors, lecturers and demonstra- 
tors and the need of a well-appointed clinical hospital for the sole 
benefit of its own students became an imperative necessity. In a 
measure this need was supplied by the operating room addition at 
the Providence Hospital, but in the course of a few more years 
the demand was renewed for a hospital exclusively in connection 
with our school of medicine whose medical and surgical staffs 
would be selected entirely from its teaching force. This subject 
was discussed in an informal way for several years before actual 
steps were taken, and in 1896 the faculty began to employ more 
definite methods looking to the desired end. 

The urgent need of a clinical hospital allied to the school was 
especially felt after the change from night to day sessions, and 
in the year mentioned the faculty consulted with the president of 
the university and determined with his sanction and assistance to 
make an earnest effort to meet the growing necessity. <A 
eareful study of the hospital wants of various parts of tlie city 
disclosed the fact that old Georgetown with a population of from 
thirty to forty thousand inhabitants lacked even the semblance of 
a hospital except the Home for Incurables, and it was prudently 
decided to establish the new structure in that locality. As a site 
for the proposed hospital a lot at the corner of Thirty-sixth and 
N streets was selected, the land having a frontage of sixty-three 
feet and a depth of one hundred and twenty feet. This property 
near the college had been owned by the Georgetown University 
authorities for many years, and at the time indicated was occupied 
by old brick buildings which yielded scant revenue. 

Having reached a determination and secured a favorable site 
the faculty set about the more difficult work of raising funds for 
the erection of a hospital building; and while thus facing the main 
difficulty, Just at the right moment, the faculty was gratified to 
receive from Mr. E. Francis Riggs a generous subscription of one 
thousand dollars. On February 25, 1897, a meeting of friends of 
the university and the new enterprise was held at the home of the 
Misses Riggs, and after the plans of the proposed edifice had been 
presented a building committee was appointed to supervise the 
work of construction. Judge Morris presided at this meeting and 
designated the committee, which comprised Drs. Joseph Taber 
Johnson (chairman), Carl H. A. Kleinschmidt, George Llovd Ma- 
gruder, George M. Kober and J. Ryan Devereux. 
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did Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Ryan; we are also indebted to Mrs. 
Ryan for the furnishing of the hospital chapel. One of the public- 
spirited and generous citizens of Georgetown, Mr. Thomas E. 
Waggaman, gave us $1,000; Mr. and Mrs. Samuel T. Williams 
also donated $1,000; Mr. William Galt left us $1,000 in his will, 
and our original architect, Mr. C. B. Kerferstine, also of George- 
town, donated $1,000 in plans, drawings and superintendenee of 
the erection of our main building. To him we owe especial thanks 
on account of his devotion to our interests, at the expense of his 
own health, which broke down in our service. It is a pleasure to 
extend to him our eongratulations upon his restoration to useful- 
ness again. | 

““Опе of the purposes of a university in establishing a hos- 
pital is the better and more practical instruction of its medical 
students. It is the aim in thus combining charity, humanity and 
higher medical education to secure the best results obtainable for 
both students and patients. Those of you who have been interested 
in observing the large, well-lighted, heated and ventilated wards 
and private rooms in the five stories of the old and new building 
and also the modern improvements in this beautiful new operating 
amphitheatre, with its life-saving environments and its complete 
equipment for successful antiseptic battles with septic germs and 
all surgical ailments and conditions, cannot help being impressed 
with the wisdom of the combination. The students in the higher 
classes of the medical school will occupy the seats which you now 
honor by vour attendance here today, but we will listen to clinical 
lectures and witness surgical operations instead of hearing con- 
gratulatory addresses, interspersed with the sweet strains of in- 
spiring music. 

** Clinieal and bedside instruction are great steps in advance 
over the antiquated methods of exclusive didactic lectures, so 
that the medical school which would stand in the front rank of 
modern colleges is practically compelled to furnish greatly in- 
creased facilities for practical clinical work and bedside instruc- 
tion. This is nowhere obtainable so well or so thoroughly as in 
hospitals owned and controlled by the universities themselves. This 
grand combination secures for the future physicians and surgeons 
of a community the most rounded-out and practical education, 
while it ensures of necessity, for the patient, the best of medical 
and surgical skill, the services of competent trained nurses and 
an environment and equipment which will achieve the best ob- 
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tainable results for the sick and at the same time be a most valu- 
able object lesson for the students. 

** University hospitals are not infrequently preferred by pa- 
tients for the reason that they expect to be supplied with the best 
of evervthing, knowing that the professors in charge of its rooms 
and wards could not afford to present to their classes anything 
short of the best modern facilities and appliances. You thus come 
to realize the wisdom and importanee of such a combination of: 
higher medical education and the practical workings of practical 
Christian charity. 

*'Who can look on this finished hospital and realize the 
amount of human suffering which will be alleviated and the lives 
which will be saved through its agencies and not feel a thankful. 
pride that he had some part in its erection or equipment? The: 
grand deeds of patriotic soldiers, statesmen and reformers are | 
frequently commemorated by shafts of marble, statues of bronze 
or arches of granite. These are all very beautiful, generally ap- 
propriate and satisfy a sentiment of hero-worship, but can do no 
real good whatever to the great departed or to posterity, serving 
principally as an inspiration to noble deeds by future generations. 
While such public-spirited generosity is commendable, how much 
more practical good would be accomplished by the erection and 
endowment of hospitals like this, whose inmates should be told 
that the charity or relief which they enjoy was extended in com- 
memoration of some great person or important event. 

““Тһе charitable providing of the most approved methods of 
converting the sick and disabled consumer into an able-bodied 
producer is a wise and easy solution of one of the greatest of 
social and economie questions of the day. There is little doubt 
in my mind that the direct loss to the country from the cost of 
the sickness and withdrawal from productive labor of this class 
of citizens results in its financial loss of a billion dollars a year. 
If this be true or only half true it is easily seen that the erection 
of institutions like the one we are formally opening here today 
is one of the best paying kind of investments, the returns from 
which will not only be largely financial, but what is far sweeter 
and better than dollars and cents, that inestimable quantitv of 
human happiness restored and human suffering and sorrow pre- 
vented or alleviated, so I feel like congratulating instead of thank- 
ing that loyal and generous son of Georgetown upon his invest- 
ment in this most beautiful and most thoroughly equipped operat- 
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ing amphitheatre. Instead of locking up his money in a cold and 
speechless marble monument to the memory of departed loved 
ones, he has donated or invested it in this magnificent memorial 
offering, that which we are sure will give him annual returns of 
Јоу and praise from his bread east upon the waters. 

“This beautiful expression of the humanity, the lovalty, the 
scientific spirit and the generosity of our Prof. George M. Kober 
we accept gratefully from his hands and we name it in his honor, 

‘The Kober Operating Amphitheatre.’ ”’ 





The Kober Operating Ampitheatre. 


In addition to the several contributions for hospital purposes 
to which allusion has been made in earlier paragraphs the insti- 
tution has been benefited by others of later donation, among them 
the legacy of $5,000 bequeathed under the will of Major John E. 
Wevss, an old resident of Georgetown who during his lifetime 
was familiar with the daily work of the hospital; that of Mr. A. 
Lisner, who already had donated $1,000 for a room and had fur- 
nished and equipped it in memory of his mother, afterwards con- 
tributed a like sum in memory of his father; Mrs. C. E. Williams, 
whose husband was one of the early benefactors of the hospital, 
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gave $600 additional in memory of her husband, besides a gen- 
erous donation of $300 for laboratory equipment. Another fruit- 
ful source of revenue is the annual lawn fete, the last one of which 
vielded more than fifteen hundred dollars to the hospital mainte- 
nance fund. 

As has been mentioned the Georgetown University Hospital 
is given in the immediate charge of sisters of the Order of St. 
Francis, to whose patient efforts is due much of the good results 
which have attended the operation of the institution auriug the 
several vears of its existence. The superior of the hospital is 
Sister Mary Pauline, O. S. F., who is assisted bv others of the 
same order and under whom an excellent training school for nurses 
was established in 1993. During the first five years after the 
hospital was erected all nursing was done by the sisters them- 
selves, but since the training school was started much of the lighter 
work of nursing has been entrusted to the pupils under instruction. 

Georgetown University Hospital enjoys a reputation second 
to no other institution of its kind in the District of Columbia. It 
is in all respects a worthy publie charitable institution, but it 
dees not receive any support whatever froin the District govern- 
ment or from any other public source and is compelled to depend 
for its maintenanee on the revenues received from pay patients 
and the voluntary contributions of loyal friends. In case the 
board of public charitics sends a patient to the hospital the small 
sum of one dollar per day is paid for treatment, nursing and 
board, but the amount so paid is hardly sufficient to reimburse 
the hospital management for the actual expense ineurred in each 
ease. It is true that this hospital is allied to and controlled by a 
denominational institution, but it was founded with the declared 
purpose to receive patients without regard to race, color or re- 
ligion; and on that broad and liberal foundation it stands today, 
and while a large majority of the cases brought there for treat- 
ment are assigned to the surgical rather than the medical side, and 
are attended at considerable expense, the institution receives no 
emolument whatever unless the patient happens to be able to 
make compensation, which is rarely the case. The latest pub- 
lished report shows that during the vear referred to about seven 
hundred patients were treated in the hospital, nearly six thousand 
in the dispensary and more than six hundred in the emergency 
department. In addition to this about forty-five hundred original 
prescriptions were compounded and more than ten thousand pre- 
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scriptions were renewed. This amount of philanthropic work could 
not have been carried on without the aid of benevolent friends and 
the exercise of rigid economy. 

But aside from the fact that the Georgetown University Hos- 
pital is known as one of the best purely charitable institutions 
of the District of Columbia it also enjoys the reputation of being 
one of the best clinical hospitals in the district and has become 
a factor in the life and progress of the school of medicine with 
which it is so closely allied and whose faculty always has furnished 
its medical and surgical staff and whose students have received 
their best clinical instruction in its operating room and wards. 
In this respect the hospital is a very important part of the medical 
department of Georgetown University and has given it a place in 
the very front rank of schools of its character in the country. 

Since the hospital was opened Professor Samuel S. Adams 
of the chair of theory and practice of medicine in the school of 
medicine has filled the important position of chief of the medical 
staff of the hospital, and in the discharge of its duties now has 
four associates and as many assistants instead of two associates 
and two assistants, as his department was at first composed. 

The department of surgery always has been under charge of 
Professor George Tully Vaughan of the faculty chair of principles 
and practice of surgery, with Professor Harrison Crook as asso- 
ciate since the department was established. This department at 
first had three assistants, but now there are seven serving in that 
capacity, besides the oral surgeon of the dental branch. 

In the same manner the department of gynecology and ab- 
dominable surgery in the hospital has been in charge of Professor 
J. Taber Johnson as chief, who formerly had two assistants but 
now las one associate and two assistants. 

In the department of obstetrics Professor Henry D. Fry of 
the chair of obstetrics in the medical college was the first chief. 
He was succeeded in 1900 by Professor John F. Moran, but re- 
turned to the chiefship in 1906. 

Professor Swan M. Burnett, for several years incumbent of 
the faculty chair of ophthalmology and otology in the medical 
school, was chief of the department of the same name in the hos- 
pital from the time it was founded until his death in 1906, when 
he was succeeded by Professor William T. Wilmer, the present 
chief. 

The department of laryngology and rhinology in the hospital 
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was organized with Pvófessor T. Morris Murray as chief. In 
1906 he was succeeded by Professor Walter A. Wells, now of the 
faculty chair of larvngology, otology and rhinology. The depart- 
ment of dermatology has been under the chief charge of Professor 
J. C. MeGuire since its organization. 

Since the hospital was opened the position of resident physi- 
cian has been held by the following graduates of Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Medicine: Drs. William €. Gwynn, D. J. Mc- 
Carthy, Edwin Potbury, Jr., Ralph B. Durfee, Francis S. Machen, 
Thomas F. Lowe, Frank H. MeKeon, Samuel L. Owens, Horatio 
Ely Abrahams, Roy D. Adams, Mahlon Ashford, Prentiss Wilson, 
Michael I. Ready and Edwin C. Sclineider. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


The dental department of Georgetown University came to 
the greater institution in the year 1901 as an original foundation, 
although previous to that time several of its professors had 
founded what was then known as Washington Dental College. That 
college was organized in 1897, and among those who figured most 
prominently in its founding and were the guiding spirits of its 
policy during the period of its separate existence were Drs. Will- 
iam N. Cogan, W. W. Evans, Elmer Weiber, Jesse Ramsbaugh, 
Edwin R. Hodge, Charles E. Ferguson and Monte Griffith. These 
men came together in the spring of 1897 and completed their or- 
ganization, subseribed sufficient capital from their own means to 
place the college on a secure foundation, procured a charter from 
the municipal authorities, rented and furnished a building and 
opened their first session on the 1st of October of the same vear. 
The first officers were Dr. Evans, president; Dr. Weiber, secre- 
tary, and Dr. Cogan, treasurer. 

The college continued under its original name and charter 
for two years and during that time gained an excellent standing 
in the profession, but during the same time it was felt that the 
institution was entitled to rank with dental colleges of the highest 
order in the country, and to the attainment of this end tlie pro- 
prietors directed their energies. Accordingly a petition was pre- 
sented in August, 1899, to the National Association of Dental Fac- 
ulties, which in that year held its session at Niagara Falls. The 
petition was favorably reported and the college was at once recog- 
nized by the association and thus acquired the standing hoped for 
by its founders. 

Soon after this, however, a plan was suggested by which it 
was proposed to combine the dental college with the medical de- 
partment of Georgetown University, and in 1901 the umon was 
effected. The change from an independent school to one under 
control of a great university was easily accomplished by the board 
of directors of the two institutions. During the four years of its 
separate existence the Washington Dental College had built up 
a fair attendance in students, had graduated three classes of capa- 
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ble dental surgeons, and was known in the Distriet of Columbia 
and its vicinity as a school of high reputation and standard, for 
among its professors and instruetors were some of the foremost 
men of the profession in the city of Washington; but as their 
sehool was not allied to any university or institution of medieal 
learning the best endeavors of its faculty were somewhat embar- 
rassed so far as the best possible results were concerned, and there- 
fore when the opportunity offered the faculty wisely determined 
to unite their independent school with the medical department of 
the university and thus avail themselves of the greater advantages 
to be derived from work under the direction of that institution and 
in that manner establish a new arm of the greater body. 

With this purpose in view the transformation was accom- 
plished in the interval of summer vacation in 1901, and with the 
avallable assets of the former dental college there also came to 
the new organization sueh well known praetieal teachers of den- 
tistry and dental surgery as Drs. Hodge, Cogan, Wall, Ramsburgh, 
Ferguson and Evans, who with accessions from the teaching force 
of the school of medicine comprised the first dental faculty under 
the new order of things. 

In introducing this new element of university life the faculty 
of medicine in the annual circular of information for the session 
of 1901-02 made publie the fact that ‘‘arrangements have been 
completed for the establishment of a modern and strictly first- 
class dental department," and announced the first session to begin 
October 1, 1901. The department was organized to conform to 
the requirements of the National Association of Dental Faculties 
as well as those of the National Association of Dental Examiners. 
In accordance with these regulations a preliminary examination 
equivalent to a certificate of entrance into the third year of a high 
school was required as a condition of admission, although this was 
not required of applicants who could show that they had covered 
the work of such examination by an official certificate to that effect 
issued by a reputable literary or scientific college, academy, high 
school or state examining board. Such was the standard of re- 
quirement at the time the dental school was established and there 
has been no relaxation of that standard during later years. 

A small class of students entered the department for the ses- 
sion of 1901-02, but the number was sufficiently large to satisfy 
the faculty that the school would be more successful in later years 
and that the advanced methods of instruction would find favor 
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for two years and during that time gained an excellent standing 
in the profession, but during the same time it was felt that the 
institution was entitled to rank with dental colleges of the highest 
order in the country, and to the attainment of this end the pro- 
prietors directed their energies. Accordingly a petition was pre- 
sented in August, 1899, to the National Association of Dental Fac- 
ulties, which in that vear held its session at Niagara Falls. The 
petition was favorably reported and the college was at once recog- 
nized by the association and thus aequired tlie standing hoped for 
by its founders. 

Soon after this, however, a plan was suggested by which it 
was proposed to combine the dental college with the medical de- 
partment of Georgetown University, and in 1901 the union was 
effected. The change from an independent school to one under 
control of a great university was easily accomplished by the board 
of directors of the two institutions. During the four years of its 
separate existence the Washington Dental College had built up 
a fair attendance in students, had graduated three classes of capa- 
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ble dental surgeons, and was known in the District of Columbia 
and its vieinity as a sehool of high reputation and standard, for 
among its professors and instruetors were some of the foremost 
men of the profession in the city of Washington; but as their 
school was not allied to any university or institution of medical 
learning the best endeavors of its faculty were somewhat embar- 
rassed so far as the best possible results were concerned, and there- 
fore when the opportunity offered the faculty wisely determined 
to unite their independent school with the medical department of 
the university and thus avail themselves of the greater advantages 
to be derived from work under the direction of that institution and 
in that manner establish a new arm of the greater body. 

With this purpose in view the transformation was accom- 
plished in the interval of summer vacation in 1901, and with the 
available assets of the former dental college there also came to 
the new organization such well known practical teachers of den- 
tistry and dental surgery as Drs. Hodge, Cogan, Wall, Ramsburgh, 
Ferguson and Evans, who with accessions from the teaching force 
of the school of medicine comprised the first dental faeulty under 
the new order of things. 

In introducing this new element of university life the faculty 
of medicine in the annual circular of information for the session 
of 1901-02 made public the fact that ‘‘arrangements have been 
completed for the establishment of a modern and strictly first- 
class dental department," and announced the first session to begin 
October 1, 1901. The department was organized to conform to 
the requirements of the National Association of Dental Faculties 
as well as those of the National Association of Dental Examiners. 
In aceordance with these regulations a preliminary examination 
equivalent to a certificate of entrance into the third year of a high 
school was required as a condition of admission, although this was 
not required of applicants who could show that they had covered 
the work of such examination by an official certificate to that effect 
issued by a reputable literary or scientific college, academy, high 
school or state examining board. Such was the standard of re- 
quirement at the time the dental school was established and there 
has been no relaxation of that standard during later years. 

A small class of students entered the department for the ses- 
sion of 1901-02, but the number was sufficiently large to satisfy 
the faculty that the school would be more successful in later years 
and that the advanced methods of instruction would find favor 
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with those who preferred a professional education of higher char- 
acter than that usually furnished in institutions of its kind. The 
entire dental faculty for the first session included ten professors, 
one special leeturer and sixteen assistants, demonstrators and 
elinieians, the personnel of the corps being as follows: 

Rev. Jerome Daugherty, S. J., president of the university. 

August Wilson Sweeney, D. D. S., professor of operative den- 
tistry. 

William N. Cogan, D. D. S., professor of dental technics and 
orthodontia and dean of the faculty. 

George M. Kober, M. D., treasurer of the faculty. 

Sheldon G. Davis, D. D. S., professor of prosthetic dentistry. 

F. H. Shultz, D. D. S., professor of dental pathology and his- 
tology. 

Jesse Ramsburgh, A. M., M. D., professor of oral surgery. 

Frank Baker, А. M., M. D., Ph. D., professor of anatomy. 

G. Lloyd Magruder, M. D., professor of materia mediea and 


therapeuties. 
Murray Galt Motter, B. S., A. M., M. D., professor of physi- 
ology. 


John D. Hird, A. M., professor of chemistry and toxicology. 

Edwin B. Behrend, A. B., M. D., professor of pathology and 
bacteriology. 

George E. Hamilton, LL. D., lecturer on dental jurisprudence. 

Wilfred M. Barton, M. D., assistant to chair of materia med- 
ica and therapeuties. 

Edwin R. Hodge, M. D., assistant to chair of anatomy. 

, Charles E. Ferguson, M. D., assistant to chair of chemistry. 

Truman Abbe, A. B., M. D., instructor in physics and as- 
sistant to the professor of physiology. 

Paul W. Evans, A. B., LL. B., D. D. S., M. M. Dolmage, D. D. 
S., Richard Cronin, D. D. S., and W. D. Narramore, D. D. S., 
demonstrators. 

The clinical staff comprised these teachers: 

Dr. E. Parmley Brown of New York, electric mallet and porce- 
lain bridge work. 

Dr. T. M. Hunter of North Carolina, gold contour filling, ete. 

Dr. W. St. George Elliott of New York, operative dentistry. 

Dr. S. L. Close of New York, continuous gum work. 

Dr. V. H. Jackson of New York, orthodontia, Jackson system. 
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Professor Alexander Graham Bell of the District of Columbia, 
articular speech-cleft palate. 

Dr. J. B. Ten Eyck, District of Columbia, operative dentistry. 

Dr. F. W. Schloendorn of Baltimore, crown and bridge work. 

The dental department completed the first year of its history 
in the spring of 1902 and with the school of medicine held its first 
commencement exercises in Gaston hall at the college in George- 
town on the 29th day of May of that year. Nine degrees of doctor 
of dental surgery were conferred by President Daugherty of the 
university. The valedictory of the class of '02 was given by Allen 
E. Cowles, D. D. S. 

For the session of 1902-3 the number of students was some- 
what larger than in the preceding year and the faculty remained 
substantially as before. By this time the several members of the 
teaching force had become familiar with their duties under the 
university auspices and had fully accustomed themselves to the 
new surroundings. The year was one of noticeable progress and 
there was much in the work accomplished to guarantee the per- 
manency of the school and increased usefulness in years to come. 
The second annual commencement was held at the college building 
in connection with the exercises of the arts and sciences and medi- 
cal departments of the university on June 10, 1903. Eight degrees 

of D. D. S. were conferred on graduates by Father Daugherty. 
| The session of 1903-04 was begun September 28, 1903, with 
eighteen matriculates divided among the three classes. The older 
members of the faculty generally were retained in their several 
chairs and the number of demonstrators and assistants was in- 
ereased, the accessions coming chiefly from graduates of the 
school. The annual commencement in 1904 was held in Gaston 
hall on the 7th day of June, in connection with the graduation 
exercises of the medical department. On this occasion eight candi- 
dates received degrees in dental surgery. The valedictorian of 
the class was John J. Griffin, D. D. S., whose address was brief, 
but his elegant phrasing and pleasing delivery of the parting mes- 
sage of appreciation and good will from his classmates to the 
institution was received with generous applause. He said that 
the graduates were there to say good-bye to alma mater, but that 
the farewell came only from the lips, as old Georgetown with her 
memories of college pleasures had become imbedded deeply in 
their hearts and there would remain to brighten future years. 

The fifth year of the dental department, the session of 1904-05, 
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was opened with informal ceremonies on September 29, 1904, and 
. with classes which were not large, but which contained excellent 
student material, as was clearly shown in the next annual exam- 
inations. At the commencement exercises held on the lawn in 
front of the college building in Georgetown on June 13, 1905, six 
dental degrees were conferred by the president of the university. 

The session of 1905-06 opened Thursday, September 28, 1905, 
with twenty-three matriculates in the dental school, seven in the 
first, nine in the second and seven in the third vear class. In 
itself the number was not large, but notwithstanding that fact the 
faculty was reinforced by the addition of several demonstra- 
tors and clinical assistants. The next annual commencement was 
held June 12, 1906, and at that time six dental degrees were 
conferred on graduates. The valedictorian of the class was Festus 
Joseph Nee of Massachusetts, who in addressing his remarks to 
the president of the university and the faculty of the dental de- 
partment said: ‘‘We feel that in many respects we above all 
should be jubilant on this happy occasion; glad in the thought 
that in our own efforts to rise above the level of mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, noble though such ever may be the 
service of our fellow men, we have at last been crowned with 
success, and are deemed worthy and are being sent forth in the 
name of our alma mater to continue the good works. 

“Today we bid farewell to this scene of our many joys aud 
pleasures and leave behind a place filled with memories of days 
happily spent. We owe a debt of gratitude to the Reverend Father 
Rector and to the esteemed professors—a debt of gratitude that 
time can never efface. It would be impossible to put into words 
what we owe to you, for during our course of study we have had 
you not only to instruct us, but to give us individual encourage- 
ment and attention, so that now each one of us feels that the debt 
of thanks to you is a personal duty and privilege.’’ 

The session cf 1906-07 was begun Thursday, September 27, 
1906, with twenty-three students in attendance and a faculty com- 
prising ten professors, ten special lecturers and assistants, eight 
demonstrators and four members of the clinical staff. Of the stu- 
dents entered for the year six were members of the first vear, 
six of the second vear and eleven of the third year class. 

During the comparatively few vears of its history the dental 
department of Georgetown University has made an honorable 
record and has come to be regarded as one of the important ele- 
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ments of the university life. For several years an integral part 
of the school of medicine and in close alliance with that strong in- 
stitution it derived great benefit from the association and the 
teachings of the regular faculty of medicine whose members from 
time to time have been assigned to duty in the dental department. 
At the same time three of the old members of the teaching force 
of the Washington Dental College whose professorial work ante- 
dated the alliance with the university have retained their chairs 
and have themselves become closely identified with the success of 
the dental department during the later years of its history. The 
dean, Dr. Cogan, was dean and the active spirit of the older school 
and has served as its executive officer since the merger was ef- 
feeted in 1901. Professors Ramsburgh and Wall, too, are still 
members of the dental faculty, the former teaching his old subject 
of oral surgery and the latter filling the equally important chair 
of physiology. 

Of the faculty as constituted in 1901 several members are 
still connected with the school, and the first treasurer, Dr. Kober, 
is vet in tliat office as well as being incumbent of the offices of dean 
and treasurer of the medical] school. Indeed it may be said that 
much of the success of the dental department of Georgetown Uni- 
versity is due to the united efforts of Dean Cogan and Treasurer 
Kober. 

Tue DENTAL FacuLTY: Its MEMBERS AND THEIR SERVICES. 

Abbe, Truman, A. B., M. D., instructor in physics and as- 
sistant to the professor of physiology, 1901-04; assistant to pro- 
fessor of physiology, 1904——. 

Allen, Н. Jerome, M. D., D. D. S., professor of dental medi- 
eine, 1904-06; dental medicine and pathology, 1906——. 

Ashford, Mahlon, M. D., instruetor in physies, 1905——. 

Baker, Frank, À. M., M. D., Ph. D., professor of anatomy, 
1901——. 

Bartlett, Frederick I., D. D. S., demonstrator of prosthetic 
dentistry, 1906——. 

Barton, Wilfred M., M. D., assistant to chair of materia med- 
іса and therapeutics, 1901— —. 

Behrend, Edwin B., A. B., M. D., professor of pathology арі 
bacteriology, 1901 ; 

Bell, Prof. Alexander Graham, demonstrator of articular 
speech-cleft palate, 1901-03. 
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Bowles, Shirley W., D. D. S., professor of prosthetie dentis- 
try, 1903-06; prosthetie dentistry and orthodontia, 1906——. 

Boynton, б. W., D. D. S., demonstrator of operative den- 
tistry, 1906——. 
^ A Briggs, John B., B. S., M. D., assistant to professor of physi- 
ology, 1905 ——. 

Brown, Dr. E. Parmley, demonstrator of electric mallet and 
porcelain bridge work, 1901-03. : 

Close, Dr. S. L., demonstrator of continuous gum work, 
1901-03. 

Cogan, William N., D. D. S., professor of dental technics and 
orthodontia, 1901-06; dental technics, 1906——. 

Crane, Arthur B., A. B., D. D. S., special lecturer on anaes- 
thesia and extraction, 1905-06. 

= Cronin, Richard E., D. D. S., demonstrator of practical den- 
tistry, 1901-03. 

Davis, L. F., M. D., D. D. S., special lecturer on anaesthesia, 
extraction and histology, 1906— —. 

Davis, Sheldon G., D. D. S., professor of prosthetie dentistry, 
1901-03; metallurgy and crown and bridge work, 1903-05. 

Dolmage, M. M., D. D. S., demonstrator of practical dentistry, 
1901-03; professor of dental pathology and histology and super- 
intendent of laboratories and elinies, 1903-06. 

Dunnigan, Joseph P., A. B., M. D., instructor in physics, 
1904-06. 

Elliott, Dr. W. St. George, demonstrator of operative surgery, 
1901-03. 

Evans, Paul W., A. B., LL. B., D. D. S., demonstrator of prac- 
tical dentistry, 1901-03; assistant in dental ceramics, 1904-05; 
special lecturer in dental ceramics, 1905 | 

Evans, W. W., M. D., D. D. S., clinical assistant, 1904-05. 

Fergell, J. A., D. D. S., assistant demonstrator of operative 
dentistry, 1905-06. 

Ferguson, Charles E., M. D., assistant to the chair of chem- 
istrv, 1901-03. 

Garabedian, A. L., D. D. S., assistant demonstrator of pros- 
thetic dentistry, 1903-04; instructor in crown and bridge work 
and demonstrator of prosthetic dentistry, 1904-06; demonstrator 
of prosthetic dentistry, 1906 | 

Gingrich, Cyrus M., D. D. S., clinical assistant, 1904——. 
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Gompertz, J. M., D. D. S., assistant demonstrator of operative 
dentistry, 1903-05. 

Hamilton, George E., LL. D., lecturer on dental jurisprudence, 
1901——. 

Hird, John D., A. M., LL. М., professor of chemistry and toxi- 
cology, 1901 

Hodge, Edwin R., M. D., assistant to chair of anatomy, 
1901——. 

Hunter, Dr. Т. M., demonstrator of gold contour filling, 
1901-03. 

Jackson, Dr. H. V., demonstrator of orthodontia, Jackson sys- 
tem, 1901-03. 

Jaffe, S. S., D. D. S., demonstrator of erown and bridge work, 
1906——. 

Kleberg, A. J., D. D. S., assistant demonstrator of prosthetic 
dentistry, 1904-06. 

Lee, Thomas S., A. B., M. D., assistant to professor of physi- 
ology, 1904———. 

Magruder, George Lloyd, A. M., M. D., professor of materia 
medica and therapeuties, 1901-06. 

McClanahan, J. T., D. D. S., demonstrator of prosthetic den- 
tistry, 1906——. 

Mess, Carl, D. D. S., in charge of University Hospital, 
1906 — —. | 

Motter, Murray Galt, B. S., А. M., M. D., professor of physi- 
ology, 1901-06. 

Narramore, W. D., D. D. S., demonstrator of prosthetie den- 
tistry, 1901-03. 

Ramsburgh, Jesse, A. M., M. D., professor of oral surgery, 
1901——. 

Richards, Alfred, M. D., assistant to professor of physiology, 
1906——. 

Sehloendorn, Dr. F. W., demonstrator of crown and bridge 
work, 1901-03. 

Shultz, F. H., D. D. S., professor of dental pathology and his- 
tology, 1901-02; operative dentistry, 1903——. 

Smith, B. Holly, M. D., D. D. S., clinical assistant, 1904—--. 

Smith, J. Ernest, D. D. S., assistant demonstrator of opera- 
tive dentistry, 1904-06. 

Smithe, J. Curtiss, D. D. S., clinical assistant, 1904——. 
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Sullivan, J. D., D. D. S., assistant demonstrator of operative 
dentistry, 1903-04. 

Sweeney, August Wilson, D. D. S., о of ерй үө 
surgery, 1901-03. 

Taylor, Bruce L., D. D. S., superintendent of laboratories and 
clinics, 1906——. 

Ten Eyck, Dr. J. B., demonstrator of operative dentistry, 
1901-03. 

Wall, Joseph L., M. D., professor of physiology, 1906——. 

Walling, A. J., D. D. S., special lecturer, 1906——. 

Weaver, A. S., D. D. 8., demonstrator of prosthetic dentistry, 
1903-04 ; demonstrator of О Ис technies, 1904-06. 

White, G. Harris, D. D. S., professor of prosthetie dentistry ; 
1903-06; prosthetic dentistry and orthodontia, 1906——. 

Wiltberger, Robert E. L., D. D. S., clinical assistant, 1904-06. 
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BOOK III 
CHAPTER I 
Tue ScHoou оғ Law. 


At the close of commencement exercises at the college on t2 
last day of June, 1870, the president, Rev. Bernard A. Maguire, 
S. J., found opportunity. to address the assembled collegians. In 
the course of his remarks he said: ‘‘I am happy to announce to 
the audience that we are about to enlarge the functions of the in- 
stitution by the establishment of a law department. This action 
completes our course as a university.”’ 

This announcement from the head of the university was re- 
ceived with unmistakable evidences of approval, but it occasioned 
no surprise, for the subject of founding a school of law in con- 
nection with the other splendid work of the greater institution had 
been under discussion for some time, and the public. knew that the 
president had given careful attention to the matter and had asso- 
ciated with him the men whose influence was best calculated to give 
the new department a safe and permanent foundation. 

Tlie idea of a law school in connection with Georgetown Uni- 
versity unquestionably originated with Dr. Joseph Meredith Toner, 
although in the performance of what was afterward done the 
burden of work fell upon others, notably Judge Charles P. James 
and Charles W. Hoffman, the former of whom had then lived in 
Washington hardly more than six years, but was most fortunately 
equipped for the task assigned him, and was also a man of 
scholarly attainments who held an enviable standing. in profes- 
sional circles in his home state of Ohio as well as in the city of 
Washington. 

In his opening address to, the students i in ‘the law department 
in October, 1891, Judge Martin F. Morris gave a brief account of 
the founding of the school, in part as follows:, - 

‘In the early spring of the year 1870 three gentlemen met, 
as they frequently did, at the hospitable home of Dr.. Joseph M. 
Toner, in this city. Dr. Toner, as is well known, is and always has 
been an earnest and devoted friend of the University, of. George- 
town. The conversation turned проп the institution. . Dr. Toner 
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suggested that it ought to have a law school. The school of medi- 
cine had been in operation about twenty vears and had been quite 
successful; and a department of law was needed to complete the 
recognized course of university studies. 

“It was this suggestion that led to the establishment of our 
law school. Dr. Toner’s two friends" (Mr. Hoffman and Judge 
Morris himself) **to whom the suggestion was addressed, were 
lawyers, although only one of them was in the active practice of 
the profession. It was resolved to proceed at once to give effect 
to it. Rev. Bernard A. Maguire, the silver-tongued and eloquent, 
was then president of the university, or of Georgetown College, 
by which name at the time it was better known. He was an earnest, 
progressive, energetic American gentleman. To him the sug- 
gestion was broached, and he entered at once into the spirit of it,’’ 
ete. 

The founding of Georgetown University School of Law was 
the outgrowth of public necessity, and was so regarded in pro- 
fessional circles in the District of Columbia. At that time there 
was but one other completely organized institution of the same 
character in the city, for while another school of law assumed 
to hold a place for the purpose, its teaching force comprised only 
one lecturer, and its few students were brought up to the degree 
through his sole instruction on all subjects pertaining to the pro- 
fession. This training perhaps answered the requirement, but then 
the standard was not high, and a studentship was scarcely more 
than a matter of form. If the applicant at the end of his term 
passed the prescribed examinations he was licensed to practice. 

Thirty-five years ago no literary institution in this part of the 
country stood higher than the academic department of George- 
town University: none stands higher today. Having come to the 
degree in the literary department of the university it was found 
that many of the alumni were entering the professions of medicine 
and law. In 1870 the school of medicine of this university had 
been in successful operation almost twenty years, and during that 
time many hundreds of graduates had made the course of the in- 
stitution and entered active practice; while still other hundreds had 
entered the profession of law after a course of instruction in some 
other school than one allied to alma mater. It was in great part 
the desire of the founders of the law department of Georgetown 
University to provide a school for her own academic graduates 
which impelled the suggestion of Dr. Toner and the action of 
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Father Maguire and his associates; although in later years hun- 
dreds of students have entered its classes who never were George- 
town men, but were attracted to its courses by the enviable stand- 
ing which the school has always enjoyed, and the high character 
of the men who have been chosen as members of its teaching 
corps. The founding of the law department required no formal 
legislative action; but only comfortable quarters, a well selected 
corps of lecturers, and the assurance of a thorough course of in- 
struction. After the determination had been reached the subse- 
quent proceedings preliminary to the opening session were en- 
trusted to Judge James and the others who have been mentioned 
as his associates. It was at first hoped that General Ewing him- 
self might be persuaded to undertake the organization of the new 
department and overtures to that end were made to him; but he 
could not be induced to accept the offered honor, probably on ac- 
count of other plans concerning his own future; for a short time 
afterward he removed to New York city. It is believed, however, 
that General Ewing presented the name of Judge James to the 
eonsideration of Father Maguire; and thus brought together it 
was easily settled that the former was in all respects the very best 
person to earry out the purposes of the president and founders. 
On the preliminary organization of the governing body of the 
school Father Maguire was made president, Judge James, vice- 
president, and Mr. Hoffman secretary and treasurer. In his ca- 
pacity as vice-president Judge James also performed the duties of 
dean of the law faculty ; which office, during the years of his active 
connection with the school, was not burdensome, its duties being 
performed by Mr. Hoffman both before and after he himself was 
ehosen dean. 

Judge Charles P. James was a native of Ohio and a graduate 
of Harvard. He began his career as a lawyer in Cincinnati, where 
for several years he was judge of the Superior court of that city. 
In January, 1864, he took up his residence in Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, where he continued his law practice. When 
congress determined to codify the statute laws of the United States 
he was appointed a member of the board of commissioners charged 
with that duty. He was appointed to the bench of the Supreme 
court of the District in July, 1879. 

In announcing the personnel of the first faculty of law, prior 
to the opening of the first session of the new school, President 
Maguire mentioned Mr. Justice Samuel F. Miller of the United 
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States Supreme court as professor of constitutional law and equity 
jurisprudence; Mr. J. Hubley Ashton, assistant attorney-general, 
as professor of pleading, practice and evidence; Judge James as 
professor of the law of real and personal property; General 
Thomas Ewing, Jr., of Ohio, as leeturer on international law ; and 
in speaking particularly of the two last mentioned faculty members 
the president said ‘‘they have today (June 30, 1870), received from 
the college the degree of LL. D., an honor to which their high posi- 
tion in the profession justly entitles them."' 

It is not now understood that General Ewing was ever ac- 
tively identified with faculty work in the law school, although he 
was interested in its establishment, and as the elose friend of 
Judge James, both in Cineinnati and Washington, readily con- 
sented to the use of his name and influence in making it a success. 
He doubtless appeared before the classes and on oecasion may have 
given a leeture or two in the first course, but he never was re- 
garded as one of the active faculty body. The same is true in the 
beginning of Judge Morris and Mr. Hoffman, both of whom are 
mentioned in one of the first announcements, the former as lez- 
turer on the history of law and the latter as lecturer on eriminal 
law. In his remarks, from which extracts are given above, F'ather 
Maguire in announcing the first faculty said ‘‘they will be assisted 
in their duties by two gentlemen, former graduates of George- 
town College, and highly competent to fill the chairs assigned them. 
Thev will form the faculty of the law department of Georgetown 
College. We thus hope to extend the usefulness of the institution 
and adapt it further to meet the wants of our growing republie."' 
It may be said, however, that according to the records Judge Mor- 
ris did not become actively identified with the law faculty until 
1875, and that Mr. Hoffman's first aetual eonneetion with the 
school was in the capacity of secretary and treasurer and after- 
ward as dean of the faculty and president of the Moot Court. 
There can be no doubt that Judge Morris and Mr. Hoffman were 
the persons referred to by the president, but their services in the 
faculty life of the school were deferred until a later year. 

In proclaiming to the public the advantages of the school 
about to be opened the general university eatalogue in 1870 made 
this announcement: ‘‘The Law Department of Georgetown Col- 
lege will be opened in Washington city in October next. The 
course of instruction will embrace a period of two years. A stu- 
dent entering at the beginning of anv year and attending the exer- 
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eises of the school during that and the next succeeding year will 
go over the entire course and may become a candidate for gradua- 
tion. The lectures will be held in the evening, after the usual office 
hours. Besides the main exercises of lectures and examinations 
thereon the usual facilities will be afforded for moot courts and 
law clubs, under the direction of officers of the school. The degree 
of LL. B. will be conferred on students who have been present for 
at least two vears at the course of study prescribed and who, hav- 
ing attended the exercises of the school for one year, shall pass a 
satisfaetory examination. 'The publie will be notified in due time 
of the premises selected for leetures of this department."' 

The system of instruction outlined by the founders of the 
school will be more fully described towards the close of this chap- 
ter. 

With the teaching force mentioned in a preceding paragraph 
the first session of Georgetown University School of Law was 
begun in the hall of the old Colonization building at the southwest 
corner of Pennsylvania avenue and Four and One-half street in 
Washington, D. C., with a class of twenty-five students in attend- 
ance, many of them graduates of Georgetown College and coming 
from twelve different states, the District of Columbia, and the 
island of Cuba. It was the pioneer class of a notable institution 
which has since attained a standing of prominence in the educa- 
tional world; although its beginning was as humble as that of any 
other school of professional learning in the country. In the be- 
ginning its foundations were well and firmly laid but Father 
Maguire, who was so largely instrumental in the work of its organ- 
ization, did not live to witness the complete fulfillment of the hopes 
he cherished when he discussed with his associates and co-laborers 
the idea of its establishment and the possibilities of its future suc- 
cess. It is регһарѕ worthy of mention in this place that Father 
Maguire who spoke to the collegians on that last day in June in 
the year 1870 and then made known his purpose of opening a law 
school in October following, never afterwards appeared in a pub- 
lie capacity as head of the university. That was his last public 
address as president. But the institution has lived after him and 
stands today as a memorial of his unselfish zeal in the great work 
of universal education to which his life and energies were so 
earnestly devoted. 

With Judge James in the chair of real and personal property, 
Mr. Justice Miller in the chair of constitutional law and equity, 
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Mr. Ashton in the chair of pleading, practice and evidence, the 
Georgetown University School of Law became a factor in the edu- 
cational life of the city of Washington, and from that to the present 
time there has been no retrograde movement in the history of 
the institution. The matriculates comprising the first class were 
J. Forbes Beale, Eugene D. F. Brady, Nicholas F. Cleary, Thomas 
E. Davis, Miguel F. Dooley, Benjamin F. Elgin, Charles W. 
Eldridge, William H. Goddard, B. F. Hanley, Alexander L. Hayes, 
Edward L. Hayes, Charles H. Ingram, Theodore F. King, Stephen 
R. Mallory, Jr., James Knox Moore, Alexander Porter Morse, 
William F. Quicksall, Edward S. Riley, Joseph I. Rodrigues, H. M. 
Russell, George W. Salter, William A. Smart, George N. Sullivan, 
Francis E. West and Joseph N. Whitney. 

As has been noted the course of study extended through a 
period of two years, and was so maintained until the beginning of 
the session of 1897-98, when the three-year course became com- 
pulsory; except that beginning with the session of 1878-79 an op- 
tional three vears or post-graduate gourse was inaugurated, lead- 
ing to the degree of LL. M. Throughout the period of its history 
the daily sessions of this school have been held in the evening, the 
rule having been established in order to encourage attendance by 
persons engaged in the government service; and its professors have 
been actively engaged in the work of the law either on the bench 
or at the bar. 

The first annual commencement of the law school was held 
June 4, 1872, and at that time the degree of LL. B. was conferred 
on ten graduates: J. Forbes Beale, George J. Bond, Eugene D. F. 
Brady, William H. Goddard, Edward Hayes, John W. Lovett, 
Alexander Porter Morse, William F. Quicksall, Edward S. Riley 
and George W. Salter. Mr. Beale is a native of Washington, D. 
C., and in professional life devotes himself to the practice of patent 
law. Mr. Bond came from Pennsylvania and since graduation has 
practiced patent law. Mr. Brady is a native of Delaware and has 
practiced in Washington many years. He served many years as 
secretary of the Society of Alumni of Georgetown University and 
is one of the most active members of that body. Mr. Stoddard 
matriculated from the state of Indiana and soon after graduation 
returned there to practice. Mr. Hayes at the time of graduation 
was emploved in the government service and now is connected 
with the fisheries commission. Mr. Lovett came from Indiana and 
after receiving his diploma returned to that state for practice. Mr. 
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Morse is a prominent member of the Washington bar and has 
served in various public capacities. Mr. Quicksall since gradua- 
tion has engaged in law practice in Washington. Mr. Riley entered 
the law school from Pennsylvania and after coming to the degree 
practiced a short time in Washington. He alone of that famous 
first class is now dead. Mr. Salter is a clerk in the war department 
in Washington. He matriculated from New York state. 

The session of 1871-72 found forty-six students in attendance 
upon the law school course. No material changes were made 
during the year, the faculty remaining as before, but in the presi- 
dency of the governing board Father Maguire had been succeeded 
by Rev. John Early, S. J. | 

The class of 1872-73 numbered fifty-six members, ап inerease 
of ten over the preceding year, and at its close ten graduates re- 
ceived diplomas. During this session the school was maintained 
in what was known as the Gonzaga College building in F street, 
between Ninth and Tenth streets northwest, which for several 
years afterward was the home of the law department. 

The elass of 1873-74 numbered thirty-four members, and at 
the third annual commencement, held June 4, 1874, the degree was 
awarded to seventeen candidates. 

For the session of 1874-75 the faculty body was entirely re- 
modeled, and Mr. Hoffman as secretary and treasurer was suc- 
ceeded by Bernard T. Hanley. Before the session began Judge 
George W. Paschal succeeded to the chair of real and personal 
property formerly held by Judge James; the latter having severed 
his relations with the school he had been so largely instrumental 
in founding. At the same time Mr. Justice Miller's professorship 
of constitutional law and equity jurisprudence became vacant for 
the time being, and Mr. Ashton of the chair of pleading, practice 
and evidence was succeeded by Christopher Ingle, Esq. The new 
faculty made few changes in the conduct and methods of the school, 
but aimed to reduce expenses on account of smaller attendance. 
The number of graduates at the end of the session (June 3, 1875) 
was eleven and the total number of undergraduates carried on the 
register was thirty-four. The condition of affairs which prevailed 
during the year above mentioned was not in any sense due to the 
unpopularity of the school or any member of its teaching force, 
but rather to the business reaction or ‘‘hard times’’ which ex- 
tended throughout the country and seriously impaired all com- 
mercial as well as educational enterprises. Nor can it be said that 
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this particular school suffered any great loss on account of the 
prevailing depression; but the occasion was employed to strengthen 
the university in all its departments and to take another step for- 
ward in the great work of education; for old Georgetown never 
was content to follow the lead of any other institution, but has al- 
ways striven to set up a standard as a pattern for others. 

Thus it was that the session of 1875-76 found a new order of 
things in the law school, with Father Healy at the head and in the 
lectureship of ethies and its relation to positive law. Judge Paschal 
was assigned to the lectureship of equity jurisprudence, pleading, 
evidence and practice at common law and in equity, and the science 
of government. Mr. Edward S. Riley, of the law class of ’72, gave 
the lectures on the elements of common law, including the several 
branches of law of real and personal property and also of criminal 
law. Judge Morris now appeared for the first time as a member 
of the faculty, the subject of his lectures being the history of law. 
For the next quarter century and more he was a conspicuous fac- 
tor in the life of the school and one of the most useful members 
of the faculty body. Mr. Ingle’s connection with the school ended 
with the preceding session. 

One of the more notable changes of the year now under con- 
sideration was that of dividing the student body into senior and 
junior classes; and at the same time the custom was inaugurated 
by which the annual catalogue set forth elaborately and in detail 
the advantages of the school with particular reference to the cur- 
riculum: ‘‘The regular course of instruction for the junior class 
will embrace a series of lectures on the elements of common law, in- 
eluding the law of real and personal property, the law of contracts 
and particularly mercantile law; for the senior class a course on 
соттоп law pleading, the law of evidence, equity, Jurisprudence 
and criminal law." Through the same medium it also was made 
clear that by a standing order of the Supreme court of the District 
of Columbia the graduates of the Georgetown University School 
of Law ‘‘are ipso facto entitled to admission to the bar of said 
court;’’ and further: ‘‘Students are eligible to membership in the 
Law Association of Georgetown University, established June 13, 
1873, and incorporated July 9, 1874, which meets weekly at Col- 
lege hall for the consideration of purely legal questions and has 
a library and reading room for the use of its members.’’ The total 
enrollment for the vear was thirty-nine students, and at the fifth 
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annual commencement, held June 1, 1876, the degree of LL. B. was 
conferred on eighteen graduates. 

For the session of 1876-77 only two of the faculty of the pre- 
ceding year were mentioned in the announcement, namely, Father 
Healy, who continued his lectures on ethies and its relation to posi- 
tive law, and Judge Morris, whose professorial duties were 
materially inereased. He then took the lectures on the elements 
of common law (including the several branches of the law of real 
and personal property), the law of crimes and misdemeanors and 
the history of law. Judge Paschal retired, as also did Mr. Hiley. 
At this time Richard T. Merrick came into the life of the school, 
and took the lectureship of constitutional law and the law of na- 
tions. Halbert E. Paine likewise made his first appearance on the 
teaching force of the school, and for the next two years gave the 
leetures on pleading, evidence and practice at common law, and 
equity jurisprudence and pleading. 

The total enrollment for the session was thirty-one students, 
fifteen in the senior and sixteen in the junior class. The sixth an- 
nual commencement of the law department was held May 23, 1877, 
and the exercises of the occasion ineluded remarks by Mr. Merrick 
in introducing the principal orator of the evening, John Ritchie, 
and the award of diplomas to fifteen graduates by Father Healy, 
president of the university. 

In the session of the succeeding year, 1877-78, Father Healy 
relinquished faculty work in the law department, and besides that 
the general course was somewhat simplified, except in the' Moot 
court, where the exercises were enlarged and made more practical 
and thorough. Mr. Merrick devoted his lectures to constitutional 
law and the law of nations. Mr. Paine gave the lectures on evi- 
dence, pleading and practice at law, and equity pleading and juris- 
prudence. Judge Morris lectured on common law, real and per- 
sonal property, crimes and misdemeanors and the history of law. 
The matrieulates for the year numbered only twenty-four, nine 
seniors and fifteen juniors. Only six candidates received the 
degree at the commencement held June 27, 1878. 

For the next session of the law school, that of 1878-79, few 
changes were made in the curriculum, but as an inducement to en- 
courage attendance the officers determined to reduce the tuition fee 
from seventy-five dollars to fiftv dollars a year. The response to 
this special offer was not immediate and it was resorted to in part 
as an expedient to ascertain the real cause of the reduced attend- 
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ance during the few years immediately preceding. The new tuition 
rate was maintained until the end of the session of 1880-81 when it 
was raised to eighty dollars. 

From the beginning of this session of 1878-79 the post-grad- 
uate course of the law school dates its history. Its first students 
were Eugene F. Arnold, who had come to the law bachelor degree 
at Notre Dame University, Richard Nott Dyer, John Thomas Fal- 
lon and George P. Fisher, Jr., all of whom, except the first men- 
tioned, were graduates of the law department of old Georgetown, 
Mr. Fisher being also a graduate of the college of the class of ’74. 

In introducing the post-graduate or third year course the 
faculty proclaimed in the annual catalogue that an ‘‘additional 
series of lectures has been added to the curriculum, extending over 
one year and entitling those who pass the examination at the close 
to the degree of master of laws. The special object of this course 
will be to acquaint gentlemen with those immediate practical de- 
tails of the legal profession which are usually gleaned only through 
the drudgery of an attorney’s office and which many talented young 
advocates for years find themselves deficient in. The Moot court 
will be made specially subservient to this end and will be conducted 
by the dean in close accordance with the rules of actual courts of 
law or equity," etc. Thereafter a large proportion of graduates 
took the third year course and the LL. M. 

Besides the post-graduate course the faculty during this year 
opened the advantages of the lectures of the school to special stu- 
dents who desired to attend without being subject to examination, 
or standing for a degree. Students of this class were provided to 
be admitted at any time at half charges. This special privilege 
was accepted during the first year by five students and in all subse- 
quent years has been one of the popular features of the school. 

During the session Mr. Merrick and Judge Morris retained 
their former lectureships, and while Mr. Paine was expected to 
continue his relation with that body for another year he was re- 
placed by James Lowndes. At the eighth annual commencement, 
held June 26, 1879, the bachelor degree was conferred on four 
candidates and three of the four students in the post-graduate 
course were raised to the degree of legum magister. 

When the session of 1879-80 was opened the conditions were 
more favorable than at any previous time in the history of the 
school, the enrollment showing eight students in the post-graduate 
course, eighteen seniors, sixteen juniors and six special lecture 
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students, a total attendance of forty-eight. The faculty body was 
not materially changed, although Judge Morris discontinued his 
special lectures on the history of law and merged them with his 
more general presentation of common law. The subjects of Mr. 
Lowndes’ lectures were changed to evidence, pleading and practice 
and equity jurisprudence. At the ninth commencement held June 
24, 1880, sixteen candidates received the degree of LL. B. and two 
the degree of LL. M. It may be noted here that at the general 
commencement of the university Mr. William Francis Smith of the 
law department was one of the principal orators of the occasion, 
his subject being ‘‘Study of the Law."' 

For the session of 1880-81 several material changes were 
made in lectureships and in the personnel of the faculty, all of 
which tended to add to the efficiency of the school and to increase 
its growing popularity. Mr. Merrick was continued in his former 
chair of constitutional law and the law of nations, but Judge Mor- 
ris found release from a part of his former duties and took up the 
lectures on pleading and practice at law and in equity, and also 
the law of evidence and corporations. Professor Lowndes was 
made lecturer on the law of personal property, including contracts, 
negotiable paper, and equity jurisprudence. The new faculty ele- 
ments of the session were Judge William A. Richardson, of the 
United States Court of Claims, who gave lectures on statutory and 
administrative law, and William Henry Dennis, who appeared in 
the capacity of lecturer on the law of real estate, domestic and civil 
relations and testamentary and criminal law. Besides his duties as 
member of the teaching corps Mr. Dennis retained his former office 
of secretary and treasurer of the law faculty. 

The whole number of students enrolled for the session was 
thirty-eight, seven in the post-graduate class, fourteen seniors, 
twelve juniors and five lecture students. The tenth annual com- 
mencement was held June 15, 1881, with’ Mr. Merrick presiding, 
Samuel Shellabarger, principal orator, and John Herrimon Holt, 
valedictorian. Five master and eleven bachelor degrees were 
awarded by Rev. Father Healy, president of the university. 

The opening lecture of the session of 1881-82 was given in 
Gonzaga hall, the home of the school, in the evening of October 5, 
1881. For this session, and those following as well, the post-gradu- 
ate course became a more distinct feature of the department life in 
conformity with the requirement of a three vears’ course as a con- 
dition precedent to admission to the bar of the Supreme court of 
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the District of Columbia. The practical training of the Moot court 
also was strengthened and in many other respects the character 
and standing of the institution was advanced. In the announce- 
ment of the session the faculty called special attention to the post- 
graduate course, which, they said, was necessarily added when 
three years’ study began to be required in all cases for admission 
to the bar in the District, and afterward was found to be of great 
utility in giving graduates an opportunity to review their past 
studies while carrying the investigation of legal subjects to a point 
beyond what could be obtained in the two years’ course. 

In the re-arrangement of faculty work for the session Mr. 
Merrick took the lectureship on constitutional law and Judge Rich- 
ardson continued as in the preceding year. Judge Morris’ profes- 
sorship was that of equity, the law of evidence and pleading, and 
practice at law and in equity. Mr. Lowndes was no longer a part 
of the faculty body and in his stead Joseph J. Darlington gave the 
lectures on the law of personal property, contracts and negotiable 
paper. Mr. Dennis became instructor in the elements of the com- 
mon law, of real property, domestic relations, wills and crimes. 

The number of students enrolled for the year was forty-five, 
five in the post-graduate, fourteen in the senior, eighteen in the 
junior and eight in the lecture student classes. The exercises of 
the eleventh commencement were held June 7, 1882, the program 
including the salutatory by Mr. Lyndon A. Smith (A. B., Dart- 
mouth); address to the graduates by John Randolph Tucker of 
Virginia; the valedictory by Joseph Patrick O’Brien (A. B., 
Georgetown), and the award of eighteen master and twelve bache- 
lor degrees by Rev. James A. Doonan, S. J., president of the 
university. 

The session of 1882-83 was held in the Lenman building in New 
York avenue, near the treasury department, and was begun Octo- 
ber 4, 1882. During the year following a number of changes were 
made in the methods of the school and a single new faculty chair 
was created, that of the law of real property, the incumbent of 
which was Jeremiah M. Wilson. This acquisition to the teaching 
force was important and proved highly beneficial to the school, for 
Judge Wilson filled his position with becoming dignity and gave 
his students a thorough training in the subjects treated by him. 

Beginning with this session the undergraduate tuition rate was 
increased to eighty dollars per year and that of the post-graduate 
and lecture student courses was fixed at forty dollars per year. The 
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number of students in all classes in attendance upon the session 
was forty-six, divided as follows: two post-graduates, seventeen 
seniors, twenty-one juniors and six lecture students. The twelfth 
commencement was held on Wednesday, June 6, 1883, in Ford's 
opera house, with Judge Wilson as orator of the evening. One 
master degree and sixteen bachelor degrees were awarded. 

An important feature of the closing exercises on this occasion 
was the presentatior of prizes by Mr. Merrick. This was the be- 
ginning of the prize custom which has since obtained in the school 
and has had the effect of stimulating friendly rivalry in the student 
body and a commendable ambition on the part of all its members 
to attain a higher standing in the various classes. On the occasion 
mentioned the senior class prize of one hundred dollars was award- 
ed, ex aequo, to Charles À. Senn of South Carolina and Samuel M. 
Yeatman of Virginia, and the junior class prize of forty dollars to 
Peter Xavier Smith (A. B., LL. B., Georgetown) of Virginia. The 
essay prize was handed to Charles W. Russell of West Virginia, 
whose subject was ‘‘The Dartmouth Case." The honorable men- 
tion men were Thomas Howard Fitnam of Washington, Thomas 
Bentley Hardin, Jr., of Kentucky, Henry Wiseman Schon of Wash- 
ington and Adam Clark Wright (A. B., Georgetown) of Georgia. 

In the prospectus issued by the faeulty of law for the session 
of 1883-84 the subjeet of prizes was given prominent attention: 
“For the purpose of encouraging excellence in study the faculty 
offer the following prizes: To the member of the senior class sus- 
taining the highest average in all his studies, as evinced by recita- 
tions and examinations throughout the vear, one hundred dollars. 
For the best essay upon a legal subject prepared by a member of 
the senior class under regulations to be prescribed by the faculty, 
a scholarship in the post-graduate class and a sum of money in ad- 
dition amounting in all to forty dollars. To the member of the 
Junior class sustaining the highest average in all the studies of that 
year, a cash prize of forty dollars." 

During the vear Mr. Merrick added to his former duties lec- 
tures on the law of nations, and Judge Richardson continued teach- 
ing administrative and statutory law and added a series on legal 
maxims. The subjects of Judge Morris’ lectures were changed to 
common law and pleading, equity pleading and practice, the law of 
partnerships and of corporations. Judge Wilson added testamen- 
tary and criminal law leetures to his former work, Mr. Dennis re- 
tired from further faculty connection. Mr. Darlington continued 
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as in the preceding year; and Mr. James G. Payne came into the 
school and took up the lectures on the law of evidence. Mr. John 
W. Ross likewise became a member of the teaching force and was 
assigned to the lectureship on torts and criminal law practice, and 
also was appointed to fill the responsible office of judge of the Moot 
court. Samuel M. Yeatman, one of the prize winners of the class of 
'83, became secretary and treasurer in place of Mr. Dennis. 

In all the several classes of the school during the session of 
1883-84 there was shown a marked improvement in every important 
respect and the encouraging conditions which prevailed seemed 
to have a beneficial effect on students and faculty alike. For the 
session the total enrollment was sixty-six, nine post-graduates, 
twenty-five seniors and the same number of juniors and seven 
students in the special lecture course. The thirteenth commence- 
ment was held in the National theatre building on Monday, June 
2, 1884, the principal orator of the evening being Senator Vance 
of North Carolina. The master degree was conferred on nine can- 
didates and the bachelor degree on twenty graduates. 

The first and second post-graduate cash prizes of fifty and 
twenty-five dollars, respectively (for best standing and best essay), 
were won by David C. Westenhaver of West Virginia. 

The senior class first cash prize of one hundred dollars for 
best standing went to Charles J. Hedrick of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the second senior class prize of twenty-five dollars 
eash and a post-graduate studentship was awarded, ex aequo, to 
Thomas II. Fitnam and James F. Scaggs, both of Washington. 

The junior elass prize of forty dollars for best standing was 
won by Isaac S. Wheaton of New York. The honorable mention 
men of the year were John D. MeLaughlin of Massachusetts, 
Michael J. Colbert of Washington, Leonard C. Wood of Indiana 
and Isaae W. Nordlinger of Washington. 

The session of the law school for 1884-85 was begun Oetober 
1, 1884, in the Georgetown University law building at the corner 
of Sixth and F streets, where the department afterward made its 
home until 1891. Down to the time of this removal the law de- 
partment of the university had found an abiding place in three 
separate locations in the city, and the need of permanent and 
suitably appointed lecture rooms had been felt ever since the 
institution itself was founded; but for various reasons it was not 
considered advisable for the university authorities to make a large 
investment in real property with the object of erecting a law build- 
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ing for the law department. Тһе university itself did not possess 
a fund available for the purpose and for at least ten and perhaps 
more years after law lectures were first begun the revenues did 
not equal the annual expenditures for maintenance and the sal- 
aries of the lecturers engaged in the courses; but now the ex- 
perimental period of the law school was passed, its attendance 
was increasing steadilv year after year, its permanency was as- 
sured, and the governing body appreciated the importance of some 
provision for suitable quarters for its students in the department 
of law. The building at Sixth and F streets was favorably located 
for its intended occupancy on account of its proximity to the 
court buildings of the district, where judges and lawyers and 
students of law were wont to congregate, and it was secured and 
used until a still better site for a new building could be found. 

For the session of 1884-85 the composition of the faculty was 
the same as in the preceding year, and while the professorial du- 
ties of some of the lecturers were changed the course of study 
was not modified in any material respect. The attendance, how- 
ever, was considerably increased, the post-graduate class having 
fourteen, the senior twenty-one, the junior nineteen and the special 
lecture class ten students. The most noteworthy innovation of 
the session was the establishment of a professorship of Latin in 
the classical department of the university, which was made special- 
ly available to students in the law course who at times found 
themselves embarrassed by a lack of knowledge of that language. 
The special instruction given in the Latin course was auxiliary to 
the general course of law study and without additional charge. 

The fourteenth annual commencement was held in Ford’s 
opera house on Monday, June 1, 1885, and besides the customary 
exercises included an elaborate musical program. The address to 
the graduates was given by Senator Charles W. Jones of Florida, 
the degrees were conferred by Rev. Father Doonan of the uni- 
versity, and the prizes were presented by Mr. Merrick. The de- 
gree of LL. M. was conferred on eleven candidates and the degree 
of LL. B. on twenty graduates. 

The honor of the post-graduate cash prize of fifty dollars and 
also the second prize in the same class of twenty-five dollars fell 
to Henry W. Sohon of Washington. The senior class prize of one 
hundred dollars for the best average during the year was awarded 
to Michael J. Colbert of the District of Columbia; the second 
prize of fifty dollars for second best average to Leonard C. Wood 
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of Indiana; the senior class prize of forty dollars for the best 
essay on a subject of law, to Arthur С. Ferguson of California. 
The junior class prize of forty dollars for the best average was 
taken by George F. Noves of Maine, and the second prize in the 
same class to M. V. Tierney of the District of Columbia. 

The session of 1885-86 was inaugurated under entirely favor- 
able conditions in all the several departments of the law school. 
In order to meet the wants of an increased attendance and the 
higher standard of requirement in the curriculum, an additional 
faculty chair was created, that of common law pleading and equity 
jurisprudence, the latter element of the new professorship having 
been taken from the duties formerly in charge of Judge Morris. 
The new lectureship was assigned to Judge William M. Merrick. 

Within the month next following the last commencement Rich- 
ard T. Merrick, who had been closely identified with the best 
interests of the school in one capacity or another from the time 
of its foundation, was stricken, and died June 23, 1885. His lec- 
tureship of constitutional law and the law of nations was given 
in charge of Mr. Justice Stephen J. Field. Other than has been 
noted the vear in the history of the school was not eventful, except 
that the number of matriculates aggregated ninetv-six, twenty 
post-graduates, twenty-four seniors, forty-two juniors and ten 
lecture students. | 

The fifteenth commencement was held on Monday, May 24, 
1886, in the New National theatre, the exercises, which were quite 
elaborate, being opened with an address and conferring of degrees 
by President Doonan. The address to the graduates was given 
by John С. Black, United States commissioner of pensions, and 
the prize awards were made by Judge Merrick of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. Enghteen master and twenty- 
one bachelor degrees were conferred. 

The post-graduate cash prize of fifty dollars for best average 
was awarded to Leonard C. Wood of Indiana, and the faculty 
cash prize of twenty-five dollars and a set of ‘‘Smith’s Leading 
Cases"! for best essay was presented to Frank M. Kiggins of Ten- 
nessee; subject: '*'The Legal Rights of Authors and the Expedi- 
enev of an International Copyright Law.” 

The senior elass eash prize of one hundred dollars for best 
general average was awarded to George D. Lancaster of Mary- 
land; the faculty cash prize of forty dollars and a set of ‘‘Smith’s 
Leading Cases"! for best senior class essay was awarded to Ed- 
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ward P. Harrington of Massachusetts; subject: ‘‘The Extent 
and Limitations of the Doctrine of Respondeat Superior"; the 
senior class prize of fifty dollars for the second best average was 
awarded to Claude A. O. Rosell of Pennsylvania. 

The junior elass eash prize of forty dollars for best average 
in recitations and examinations during the year was awarded to 
Louis M. Hopkins of the District of Columbia. 

The session of 1886-87 was begun October 6, 1886, and proved 
to be the banner year in the history of the school to that time, the 
matrieulation rolls showing an attendance of thirty-five post-grad- 
uates, fortv-four seniors, sixty-two juniors and four lecture stu- 
dents, a total of one hundred and forty-five in all the classes. This 
marked increase necessitated additions to the teaching force and 
some change in lecture assignments. Justice Field had. retired 
from the faculty and that part of his former duty which included 
lectures on constitutional law was assigned to Judge Merrick. 
Judge Charles P. James of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia re-entered the faculty and gave the lectures on ‘‘The 
Leading English Statutes.’’ The title of Judge Morris’ chair was 
changed to that of lecturer on equity pleading and practice, cor- 
porations and admiralty, and his former lectures on the law of 
partnerships, together with Mr. Ross’ lectures on torts and Mr. 
Darlington’s on testamentary law were assigned to George E. 
Hamilton, a graduate of both the college and the law school, who 
proved a highly valuable acquisition to the faculty body, and has 
continued a member of the faculty to the present time. 

At the sixteenth annual commencement held in the New Na- 
tional theatre on Thursday afternoon, June 2, 1887, President 
Doonan conferred the degree of LL. M. on twenty-nine candidates 
and the degree of LL. B. on thirty-five graduates from the senior 
class. The principal orator of the occasion was E. John Ellis 
of Louisiana. Judge Merrick awarded the prizes: 

Post-graduate cash prize of fifty dollars for best average in 
recitations and examinations during the year, George D. Laneaster 
of Maryland; faculty cash prize of twenty-five dollars for best 
essay from a member of the post-graduate class, John M. Lawton 
of the District of Columbia; subject, ‘‘Trial by Jury.” 

Special prize of a set of ‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases’’ for the 
best essay from among members of the post-graduate and senior 
classes, Theodore Weld Birney of the District of Columbia. 

Senior class cash prize of one hundred dollars for best aver- 
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age in recitations and examinations, William J. Neel of Georgia; 
cash prize of fifty dollars for second best average, Robert W. 
Jennings, Jr., of Tennessee; senior class faculty cash prize for 
the best essay, Theodore Weld Birney of the District of Columbia; 
subject, ‘‘Force in the Law.” 

Junior class cash prize of forty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, Arthur L. Hughes of Ohio. 

The session of 1887-88 opened Wednesday evening, October 
9, 1887, with the faculty members of the preceding year, except 
Mr. Ross, oceupying their respective chairs and performing sub- 
stantiallv the same duties. The lectureship of Judge James was 
changed in name to that of history of the law, and Judge Morris 
discontinued his lectures on corporations, which were then as- 
signed to Mr. Hamilton, the latter relinquishing his lectures on 
torts to Mr. Payne. Mr. Hamilton also took up the lectures on 
practice formerly given by Mr. Ross, while the law of domestie 
relations was assigned to Mr. Darlington. 

The classes during the session numbered one hundred and 
sixty-eight students, twenty-seven  post-graduates, fifty-three 
seniors, seventy-nine juniors and nine students in the special lec- 
ture course. 

The seventeenth annual commencement was held in the New 
National theatre on Monday evening, June 11, 1888, the principal 
address being delivered by John Randolph Tucker of Virginia. 
President Doonan of the university made the opening address and 
conferred the degree of LL. M. on nineteen candidates and the 
degree of LL. B. on fifty-one senior class graduates. Judge Mer- 
rick made the prize awards: 

Post-graduate eash prize of fifty dollars for the best average, 
William H. Sholes of the District of Columbia; faculty cash prize 
of twenty-five dollars for the best essay from among the members 
of the post-graduate class, J. Nota McGill of the District of Co- 
lumbia; subject, ‘Та the absence of any specific statute can the 
United States, by direction of the attorney general, maintain a 
bill in equity to cancel a patent for an invention? Would such 
be conducive to the publie interest?” 

Senior class cash prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
average, Arthur L. Hughes of Ohio; cash prize of fifty dollars 
for the second best average, William D. Hoover of the District 
of Columbia; faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay 
from a member of the senior elass, William Rogers Clay of Ken- 
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tucky; subject, ‘‘Liability of Railroads for Injuries to Their Em- 
ployees.’’ 

Junior class prize of forty dollars for the best average in 
recitations and examinations during the year, Arthur P. Knight 
of Kentucky. 

For the session of 1888-89 the absence of the name of Judge 
Merrick and the consequent loss to the school of his valuable and 
highly appreciated services as a member of the faculty necessitated 
a re-arrangement of lectureships in several material ,espects. The 
name too of one other conspicuous figure in the previous history 
of the department disappeared from the head of the faculty roll, 
that of Rev. James A. Doonan, S. J., who had been succeeded as 
president of the university by the Rev. J. Havens Richards, S. J. 
In the disposition of work for the session Judge Richardson re- 
tained the subjects on which he had lectured for several years 
previously and Judge James was still continued as professor of 
history of the law. Judge Morris took the lectureships of consti- 
tutional and international law, admiralty and comparative juris- 
prudence. 

During this year Judge Jeremiah M. Wilson returned to 
faculty work and was a welcome member of the teaching force 
throughout the session and several others in later years. To him 
was assigned the lectures on the law of real estate, the law of 
evidence, criminal law and domestic relations. Mr. Payne also 
had retired, much to the regret of his former associates, and was 
succeeded by Judge Andrew C. Bradley of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, who assumed the duties of lectures on 
common law pleading, equity jurisprudence, and torts. Mr. Dar- 
lington retained his lectureship on the law of personal property, 
contracts and negotiable paper, but yielded his former work on 
domestic relations to Judge Wilson. Mr. Hamilton’s subjects 
were the same as in the preceding year. 

The student body for the session was larger than ever before, 
the total number entering being two hundred and four, thirty-nine 
post-graduates, seventy seniors, seventy-eight juniors and seven- 
teen lecture students. 

The eighteenth annual commencement was held in the New 
National theatre on Monday evening, June 10, 1889, at which time 
the president, Father Richards, conferred thirty-five master and 
sixty-one bachelor degrees. The address to the graduates was 
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delivered by T. M. Norwood of Georgia, and Judge Wilson made 
the essay and class prize awards: 

Faculty post-graduate cash prize of twenty-five dollars for 
the best essay, William Rogers Clay of Kentucky; subject, ‘‘ Lia- 
bility of employers for the negligence of contractors’’; cash prize 
of fifty dollars to the post-graduate student maintaining the high- 
est average, William Rogers Clay of Kentucky; special post- 
graduate cash prize of fifty dollars for the second best: average, 
George Francis Williams of the District of Columbia. 

Special post-graduate and senior class prize of ‘‘Smith’s 
Leading Cases’’ for the best essay, Emil Starek of Ohio. 

Senior class cash prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations during the year, John J. 
Coniff of West Virginia; senior class cash prize of fifty dollars 
for the second best average, John C. Dermody of the District of 
Columbia; faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay 
by a member of the senior class, Emil Starek of Ohio; subject, 
** Patent law interpretation of the word ‘art’ in section 4886 of 
the revised statutes."' 

Junior elass eash prize of forty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, George W. Rea of the District 
of Columbia. 

The session of 1889-90 was begun October 2, 1889, with a 
total attendance of two hundred and nineteen students, of which 
number there were fifty post-graduates, seventy-one seniors, 
eighty-one juniors and seventeen in the special lecture class. One 
of the old faeulty names no longer appeared on the roll, that of 
Judge James, who had been one of the founders of the school and 
its guiding spirit during the earlier years of its history. For 
the session his lectureship of history of the law was discontinued. 
In this year the name of R. Ross Perry was added to the faculty 
roster, and to him were assigned the lectures on eriminal law and 
domestic relations formerly given by Judge Wilson, and on torts, 
which previously had been given by Judge Bradley. Mr. Perry's 
chair was ealled that of eriminal law, domestie relations, and torts. 

The nineteenth annual commencement was held in the New 
National theatre on Monday evening, June 9, 1890, and on that 
oecasion Father Richards conferred the degree of LL. M. on forty- 
six post-graduate candidates and the degree of LL. B. on sixty-two 
graduates from the senior class. The principal speaker of the 
evening was Zebulon B. Vanee, senator from North Carolina. 
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Judge Wilson of the faeulty of law made the prize awards for 
the vear just ended: 

Post-graduate cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average, 
Emil Starek of Ohio, winner of two prizes in the preceding year; 
post-graduate faculty cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
best essay, Ruter W. Springer of Illinois; subject, ‘А Thesis on 
Patent Law."' 

Post-graduate and senior elass prize of a set (four volumes) 
of **Smith's Leading Cases"! for the best essay from among mem- 
hers of those elasses, Ruter W. Springer of Illinois. 

Senior elass eash prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
general average during the year, Charles Gulentz of Pennsylvania ; 
senior elass second prize of fifty dollars, George W. Rea of Ohio; 
senior class faculty prize of forty dollars for the best essay, 
Samuel E. Darby of Arkansas; subject, ‘Тһе law embraced in 
Section 4886 of the Revised Statutes." 

Junior class cash prize of forty dollars for the best general 
average during the year, Joseph N. Saunders of the District of 
Columbia. 

The session of 1890-91 opened Wednesday evening, October 
1, 1890, with even larger attendance than in the preceding year, 
or in fact in any previous year in the history of the school. The 
aggregate enrollment was two hundred and fifty-three students, 
divided among the several classes as follows: Fifty-five post- 
graduates, eighty seniors, ninety-seven Juniors and twenty-one in 
the lecture class. | | 

Two new faculty professorships were created to keep pace 
with the constant and now rapid growth of the school, but the 
first of them was without an incumbent at the beginning of the 
session. This chair was that of equity jurisprudence and torts, 
and when the lectureships were arranged for the year Judge 
Morris took up the lectures on equity jurisprudence while those 
on torts were added to the duties imposed on Mr. Perry. The 
other new chair was that of natural law. which was admirably 
filled hy Rev. René Holaind, S. J. 

In this vear Judge Bradley discontinued his lectures and his 
connection with the school, and on his retirement his course on 
common law pleading was turned over to Mr. Perry, and that 
on equity jurisprudence became a part of the new chair to which 
reference has heen made and the duties of which were in part 
assumed by Judge Morris. The entire session was successful and 
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the most gratifying in all respects of any year in the history of 
the department to that time; and at its close there went out from 
the classrooms one of the strongest bodies of graduates ever sent 
into the profession from any institution of the kind in the country. 
Indeed it may be said without exaggeration that Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Law had for several years been recognized as 
one of the foremost schools of instruction in all the essential 
branches of the law in the United States, its system of instruction 
was adopted by other schools, and its diploma had come to be 
regarded as a sure passport in all professional circles in every 
state of the federal union. It may also be said with exact truth 
that no similar institution in this country could present an array 
of faculty members of higher character or wider experience in 
their especial duties than the professors and lecturers comprising 
the teaching corps of the law department of Georgetown Universi- 
ty. This was true in the beginning of the history of the school, it 
was true of the time of which we write, and it is equally true of 
the school today. 

At the twentieth annual commencement held in the Academy 
of Music on Monday evening. June 8, 1891, President Richards 
of the university conferred the degree of LL. M. on forty-two 
post-graduate candidates and the degree of LL. B. on seventy 
graduates from the senior class. The principal speaker of the 
evening was General Van H. Manning, and Judge Wilson of the 
law faculty made the following prize awards: 

Post-graduate cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, R. Newton Donaldson of the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. | 

Post-graduate faculty cash prize of twenty-five dollars for 
the best essay, Samuel E. Darby of Arkansas; subject, ‘‘The Law 
of 'Trademarks."' 

Post-graduate faculty cash prize of twenty-five dollars for 
preparing the best specimen of practical pleading, Harold S. Mae- 
Kaye of New York. 

Senior class cash prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations during the year, Joseph 
N. Saunders of the District of Columbia. 

Senior elass cash prize of fifty dollars for the second best 
average in recitations and examinations, Carl S. Orleman of 
Florida. 
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Faeulty eash prize for the best essay from a member of the 
senior class, John J. Hamilton of Maryland. 

Special post-graduate and senior class prize of one set of 
‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases’’ for the best essay, John J. Hamilton 
of Maryland. 

Junior elass cash prize of forty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, William E. Reynolds of Maryland. 

The session of 1891-92 was begun October 7, 1891, in the build- 
ing at the corner of Sixth and F streets, and on November 30 of 
the same year the faculty and students bade farewell to their old 
. home and assembled for the first time in the new, much larger 
and far more eomfortable building on E strect, between Fifth and 
Sixth streets, Northwest, whieh was formally opened on tlie eve- 
ning of that day. The new structure is of brick, three stories 
high, with a frontage of a little more than fifty-two feet and a 
depth of ninety-five feet, affording ample space for more than 
six hundred students. 

On this occasion Judge Morris made the opening address to 
the students and gave an interesting review history of the law 
department of the university. He said: ‘‘Gentlemen: As you 
see, we are established this evening in the new building to which 
we have all looked forward with eager interest. It is an occasion 
on which we may well congratulate ourselves on the success of 
our efforts and pause for a moment to look baek upon that which 
has been accomplished. 

‘“We are twenty-one years of age today. We have reached 
man’s estate. We have passed the period of prescription. To 
our original right to exist we have added the right acquired by 
user and by prescription to exist to good purpose. Our record 
title, which authorized us to be, has been fortified by the possessory 
title that has consecrated the good deeds of twenty-one years of 
vigorous and energetic action.’’ 

Following the remarks above quoted Judge Morris gave a 
concise history of the organization of the law school, as is noted 
in the early part of this chapter, and then added: ‘‘Such was 
the beginning of our law school. It was first established in the 
Colonization building on the southwest corner of Pennsylvania 
avenue and Four and a Half street. Soon afterward it was re- 
moved to the old Washington seminary building on F street, be- 
tween Ninth and Tenth streets (since demolished), and which has 
given place to a block of business houses. Upon the demolition 
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of the seminary building the law sehool found temporary quarters 
in the Lenman building on New York avenue, between Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth streets, and then it was transferred to the place 
which we have occupied through so many years of prosperity and 
success, on the southeast corner of Sixth and F streets, to which 
its removal was had in Oetober, 1881, and which we have just 
vacated for this more commodious edifice. 

* When we moved to the corner of Sixth and F streets we 
flattered ourselves that we had at last found a suitable location to 
be our abiding home for many years. We had provided arrange- 
ments there for about one hundred and fifty students, and we: 
thought that would be amply sufficient, at least until the next cen- 
tury. In fact, if I may now be privileged to tell you a faculty 
secret, we did not desire to have a very large number of students 
and it was seriously diseussed whether we should not limit the 
number in order to secure greater efficiency. For it was efficiency 
and thoroughness, rather than number, that we desired, and we 
greatly preferred that the school should become eminent for its 
proficiency rather than for the multitude of its graduates. But, 
almost in spite of ourselves our numbers continued to increase 
until, as I am informed, we ranked as the third law school in the 
United States in point of numbers and, as we flatter ourselves, 
second to none in efficiency. 

‘‘Our numbers advanced last year to 250, with evidence of 
such rapid inerease in the near future as to bring forward again 
the idea of establishing a limitation upon the number in order 
to conserve efficiency. There is a satisfaction, however, in the 
contemplation of the increase, for it is in itself a tribute to the 
efficiency of our system. 

*Our new building, which we occupy for the first time this 
evening, will satisfactorily accommodate upwards of 500 students; 
and we may hope here to rest for many years. And yet, in some 
opening night twenty vears from this, our successors may smile 
at our limited ideas when they welcome a thousand or two thou- 
sand students to the study of law. 

«I have intimated that our foremost desire always has 
been that our institution should be distinguished for the thorough- 
ness of its training rather than for the number of its students. 
We are resolved that the diploma of the University of Georgetown 
shall mean something and that it shall be something more than a 
mere certificate of attendance for two or three years on the lec- 
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tures of the school. We owe it not only to ourselves but to those 
who have gone forth from our halls with honor that the diploma 
which constituted their passport to public favor should not be 
conferred upon the worthless and undeserving. I do not say this 
to deter you, but rather to animate you to nobler effort and to 
induce you to endeavor to maintain unsullied the honor of George- 
town College.” 

The completion of the building was accomplished in good 
season, for the beginning of the session under treatment here 
found a total enrollment of two hundred and sixty-eight students 
and the old quarters at the corner of F and Sixth streets were 
hardly sufficient in size and interior arrangement for the accom- 
modation of even the smaller classes of former years. Of the 
number entered for the first session in the new building there 
were fifty-nine post-graduates, eighty-eight seniors, one hundred 
juniors and twenty-one in the special lecture course. They came 
too from all parts of the country, thirty-seven states besides the 
District of Columbia contributing to the student body, as may be 
seen by a glance at the following list: Alabama, 12; Arizona, 1; 
Arkansas, 3; California, 3; Canada, 1; Connecticut, 3; District 
of Columbia, 85; Florida, 4; Georgia, 7; Illinois, 6; Indiana, 3; 
Iowa, 3; Italy, 1; Kansas, 4; Kentucky, 5; Louisiana, 2; Maine, 
2; Maryland, 15; Massachusetts, 11; Michigan, 8; Minnesota, 1; 
Missouri, 6; Nebraska, 3; New Hampshire, 2; New Jersev, 2; 
New Mexico, 2; New York, 14; North Carolina, 3; Ohio, 12; 
Oregon, 1; Pennsvlvania, 12; Rhode Island, 2; South Carolina, 
2; Tennessee, 7; Texas, +; Utah, 1; Virginia, 10; Wisconsin, 5. 
In the same year the number of students in the arts and sciences 
department of the university was 284, and 114 in the school of 
medicine. 

The personnel of the faculty of the preceding vear was main- 
tained, but two noteworthy additions were made to the teaching 
force, Mr. Justice Brown of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and Andrew B. Duvall, a prominent figure in professional 
circles in the city of Washington. Justice Brown took the lec- 
tureship of admiralty jurisprudence, thus relieving Judge Morris 
of a part of his onerous duties, and Mr. Duvall assumed the courses 
of lectures on equity jurisprudence and torts. 

The twenty-first annual commencement was held in the New 
National theatre on Monday evening, June 6, 1892, at which time 
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President Richards conferred the degree of LL. M. on fifty-two 
post-graduates and the degree of LL. B. on eighty senior class 
graduates. The address to the graduates was given by Hilary 
A. Herbert of Alabama, who took the place of Charles J. Bona- 
parte of Maryland, the latter having met with an accident which 
made it impossible to be present on that occasion. The award of 
prizes for the year was made by Professor Wilson: 

Post-graduate.cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations during the year, Joseph N. Saun- 
ders of the District of Columbia. 

Post-graduate faculty cash prize of twenty-five dollars for 
the best essay, Hugh M. Sterling of the District of Columbia; 
subject, ‘‘Fictions of Law." 

Special post-graduate and senior class prize of ** Smith's Lead- 
ing Cases"! for the best essay, William A. Edwards of Georgia. 

Senior elass prize of one hundred dollars for the best average 
in reeitations and examinations, William E. Reynolds of Maryland. 

Senior elass eash prize of fifty dollars for the second best 
average, Daniel J. O'Donnell of Pennsylvania. 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from 
a member of the senior class, William A. Edwards of Georgia; 
subject, ‘‘ Variation of Written Contract by Contemporaneous Oral 
Agreement.’’ 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars to the member of the junior 
class for the best average in recitations and examinations, Charles 
M. Walker of Georgia. 

The session of 1892-93 was begun October 5, 1892, and on the 
opening evening the dean, Judge Morris, spoke a few words. of 
welcome to the assembled classes and introduced to the students 
the orator of the occasion, Professor Duvall. He was followed 
by Professors Wilson, Perry and Hamilton, and Father Richards, 
who closed the ceremony with a short but eloquent address, teem- 
ing with eloquent advice. 

The name of Judge Edmund F. Dunne was added to the 
faculty roster of the session as professor of personal property, 
although his name does not appear in the published announcement. 
Tallmadge A. Lambert became a member of the teaching force, 
having the lectureship of civil law, which subject had been added 
to the curriculum. Mr. Duvall, formerly of the chair of equity 
jurisprudence and torts, retired from the school, his lectures on 
the former subject being taken by Judge Morris, while Professor 
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Perry gave the course on torts. Other than this the assignment 
of faeulty work remained as in the preceding session. 

The entire number of students attending during this year was 
two hundred and twenty-seven, there being sixty-three post-gradu- 
ates, seventy-five seniors and the same number of juniors and 
eighteen lecture students. The twenty-second annual commence- 
ment was held in the Academy of Music on Monday evening, June 
5, 1893, at which time Judge Seth Shepard, associate justice of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, delivered the prin- 
cipal oration. President Richards of the university conferred the 
degree of LL. M. on fifty-four post-graduates and the degree of 
LL. B. on sixty-four graduates from the senior class. Prizes were 
awarded by Professor Wilson as follows: 

Post-graduate cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations during the year. The highest 
average in this class was maintained equally by two members and 
the prize was thereupon awarded in duplicate to Daniel William 
Baker and William E. Reynolds, both of Maryland. 

Faculty cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the best essay 
from among members of the post-graduate class, Peter L. Cole 
of New Jersey; subject, ‘‘Trial by Jury.” 

Special post-graduate and senior class prize of **Smith's Lead- 
ing Cases’’ for the best essay, A. Leftwich Sinclair of Virginia. 

Senior class cash prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations, Charles M. Walker of 
Virginia. 

Senior class prize of fifty dollars for the second best average, 
James A. Henderson of Maryland. 

Faculty senior class cash prize of forty dollars for the best 
essay, A. Leftwich Sinclair of Virginia; subject, ‘‘Contracts 
against Public Policy.”’ 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars to the member of the junior 
class for the best average in recitations and examinations during 
the year, R. Ross Perry, Jr., of the District of Columbia. 

The session of 1893-94 opened October 4, 1893, with prelim- 
inary remarks by Judge Morris in introducing Professor Lambert 
as orator of the occasion, although other interesting speakers were 
Professors Hamilton, Perry and Darlington, and President Rich- 
ards of the university. 

No material change appears to have been made in the assign- 
ment of lectureships, except that the records indicate that Pro- 
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fessor Hamilton diseontinued his eourse on the subject of partner- 
ships. In October of this year a debating society was organized in 
the law sehool and in November the first officers were elected: 
William M. McDevitt (senior), president; Dennis D. Donovan 
(junior), vice-president; Patrick R. Hilliard (post-graduate), sec- 
retary. In later years the debating society became one of the most 
prominent and helpful institutions of the law department and has 
since maintained an existence, being now since the reorganization 
in 1906, stronger and better than ever. In the same year also 
the American Philosophical Society extended to the students of 
the school the privilege of contesting for the Henry M. Phillips 
prize of five hundred dollars, the same to be awarded January 1, 
1895. 

The total enrollment in the several classes for the session was 
two hundred and sixty-seven, there being fifty-seven post-gradu- 
ates, seventy-four seniors, one hundred and twenty juniors and 
fifteen in the lecture course. 

The twenty-third annual commencement was held in the Acad- 
emy of Music on Monday evening, June 11, 1894, at which time 
President Richards conferred the degree of LL. M. on fifty-nine 
post-graduates and the degree of LL. B. on sixty-six gradu- 
ates from the senior class. The orator of the evening was 
Charles F. Manderson, senator in congress from Nebraska. Pro- 
fessor Wilson announced the prize awards: 

Post-graduate cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations during the year, John J. Dolan 
of the District of Columbia. 

Faculty cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the best essay 
from among the members of the post-graduate class, Eugene 
Rhodes of Kansas. 

Special prize of ‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases’’ for the best essay 
from among the members of the post-graduate and senior classes 
combined, Eugene Rhodes of Kansas. 

Senior class prize of one hundred dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, R. Ross Perry, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia. 

Senior class prize of fifty dollars for the second best average 
in recitations and examinations, Robert H. Martin of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Faeulty eash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
member of the senior class, Francis M. Eline of Wisconsin; sub- 
ject, ‘‘Stare Decisis.’’ 
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Junior elass eash prize of forty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, Charles Earl of Maryland. 

The session of 1894-95 was begun on Wednesday evening, 
October 3, 1894, with a total attendance in the classes of three 
hundred and seven students, divided as follows: Fifty-six post- 
graduates, one hundred and seven seniors, one hundred and twen- 
ty-four juniors and twenty lecture students. For this year one 
new professorial chair was credted, that of the law of torts, the 
first incumbent of which was Charles A. Douglas, A. B., LL. B., 
whose active connection with faculty work was then begun, and 
has eontinued in one capacity or another until the present time. 

For this year the professorship of statutory and administra- 
tive law and legal maxims, so long and admirably filled by Judge 
Richardson of the Court of Claims, appears by the annual an- 
nouncement to have become vacant, but during the next ses- 
sion he again took up his work in the department. Mr. 
Justice Seth Shepard of the District Court of Appeals came 
into the faculty and took up the lectures on the law 
of corporations and equity jurisprudence, the former of which 
in the preceding session had been given by Professor Hamilton 
and the latter by Judge Morris. The faculty now had ten mem- 
bers and the school a larger enrollment of students than at any 
previous time in its history. 

The twenty-fourth annual commencement was held in the 
Academy of Music on Monday evening, June 10, 1895. President 
Richards presided and in his remarks took occasion to compliment 
his audience and the public on the increasing popularity of the 
law school of the university of which he was the honored head, 
and the excellent work accomplished by its faculty as well as by 
its student body. Professor Perry delivered the address to the 
graduates, his remarks being interesting and felicitous. 

Judge Wilson, too, seemed to have caught something of the 
spirit of the occasion and accompanied his award of prizes with 
witty impromptu observations which entirely relieved the recipi- 
ents of any feeling of embarrassment. The successful prize con- 
testants were as follows: 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from 
among members of the senior class, Augustus M. Hartsfield, A. B., 
of Georgia; subject, ‘Оп Common Law Marriage." 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay бош 
among the members of the post-graduate class, Robert H. Martin 
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of Virginia; subject, Common Carriers of Passengers, Their 
Duties and Liabilities."' 

Special prize of a set of ‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases" for the 
best essay from among members of the post-graduate and senior 
elasses, Robert H. Martin of West Virginia. 

Junior elass eash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in reeitations and examinations, D. Oswald Morgan of Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Junior elass eash prize of twenty-five dollars for the second 
best average, Charles T. Hendler of New York. 

Senior elass eash prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations, E. Richard Shipp of 
Petersburg, Illinois. 

Post-graduate eash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, R. Ross Perry, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia. 

Post-graduate eash prize of twenty-five dollars for the second 
best average in recitations and examinations, William J. Cronin 
of Rhode Island. 

For the session of 1895-96, which began Wednesday evening, 
October 2, 1895, one of the older factors in the life of the school 
reappeared in a professor's chair. Judge Richardson returned 
and was formally announced as emeritus professor of statutory 
and administrative law and legal maxims, his old leetureship which 
he had filled so long and so well. Few other changes were made 
than the transfer of Professor Darlington's lectures on negotiable 
paper to the charge of Mr. Douglas, who took that subject in con- 
nection with his other work on the law of torts. The whole num- 
ber of students in attendance upon the courses of the session was . 
two hundred and eighty-eight, there being sixty-seven in the post- 
graduate, one hundred and nine in the senior, ninety-three in the 
junior and eighteen in the special lecture class. 

The twenty-fifth annual commencement was held in the New 
National theatre on Monday evening, June 8, 1896, President 
Richards presiding and conferring the degree of LL. M. on forty- 
six post-graduates and the degree of LL. B. on ninety-two gradu- 
ates from the senior class. The address to the graduates was given 
by Associate Justice Louis E. McComas of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, and the dean, Professor Jeremiah M. 
Wilson, announced the successful prize competitors, as follows: 

Faeulty eash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from 
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among the members of the senior class, Charles T. Hendler of 
New York; subject, **Confliet of Laws."' 

Faeulty eash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from 
among the members of the post-graduate class, E. Richard Shipp 
of Illinois; subject, ‘‘Sale of a Specific Chattel Conditionally.?' 

Special prize of a set of ‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases” for the 
best essay from among the members of the post-graduate and 
senior classes, Charles T. Hendler of New York. 

Junior elass eash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, Benjamin M. Connelly of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Junior class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the second 
best average in recitations and examinations, John G. Williams 
of North Carolina. 

Senior elass eash prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations, D. Oswald Morgan of 
Georgia. 

Senior class eash prize of fifty dollars for the second best 
average in recitations and examinations, Charles T. Hendler of 
New York. 

Post-graduate class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations, Edwin C. Jones of 
Kansas. | 

Post-graduate class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
second best average in recitations and examinations, E. Richard 
Shipp of Illinois. 

The session of 1896-97 was opened October 7, 1896, under con- 
ditions which were as gratifying as at any previous time in the 
history of the law department, although the total number of ma- 
triculates was somewhat less than in the preceding year. It was 
a subject of general regret, however, that Judge Richardson was 
no longer a member of the faculty, for his connection with that 
body had begun fifteen years before, and he was regarded as one 
of the strongest pillars of the school. During the last preceding 
session he had served as emeritus professor of statutory and ad- 
ministrative law and legal maxims, but in the session here treated 
those subjects were discontinued except as they were included 
in the lectures of other members of the faculty. 

Professor Wilson, now dean of the faculty, surrendered his 
leetureship on the law of real property to Daniel William Baker, 
then assistant United States distriet attorney for the District of 
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Columbia, who also in connection with the lectureship just men- 
tioned gave an additional course on the elementary practice of 
law. At this time Michael J. Colbert (А. B., Georgetown 83, LL. 
B. '85) was added to the teaching corps and took up Professor 
Darlington's former work on the law of personal property. Mr. 
Darlington still continued his lectures on the law of contracts, but 
felt that his long service in the school entitled him to yield at 
least a part of his former duties in favor of a younger generation 
of instructors who must eventually replace the veterans of the 
faculty. 

The total enrollment of students for the session was two 
hundred and seventy-four, of whieh number sixty-one were post- 
graduates, one hundred and six seniors, ninety-four juniors and 
thirteen leeture students. In the same year the college itself had 
two hundred and eighty-five students, and in the medical depart- 
ment the total number of matriculates was eighty-six. In the 
session of 1895-96 there were more students in the law department 
than in the college. 

The twenty-sixth annual commencement was held in the New 
National theatre on Monday evening, June 7, 1897. ‘The president, 
Rev. J. Havens Richards, S. J., conferred the degree of LL. M. 
on forty-eight post-graduate candidates and the degree of LL. B. 
on ninety-seven graduates from the senior class. The address to 
graduates was given by Stephen S. White, senator from Califor- 
nia, and the dean, Professor Wilson, awarded the prizes for the 
year: 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
member of the senior class, James I. Fitzsimmons of Wisconsin; 
subject, ‘‘Stare Decisis.’’ 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from 
among members of the post-graduate class, James A. Ryan of 
Tennessee; subject, ‘‘Are the Secrets Obtained in the Confession- 
al by a Roman Catholic Priest Confidential Communications in 
the Law of Evidence?" 

Special prize of a set of ‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases’’ for the best 
essay from among members of the post-graduate and senior class- 
es, James I. Fitzsimmons of Wisconsin. 

Junior class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, Edgar Beverly Sherrill of North 
Carolina. 

Junior class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the second 
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best average in recitations and examinations, Martin T. Conboy 
of New York. 

Senior elass eash prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations, Michael J. Keane of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Senior class eash prize of fifty dollars for the second best 
average in recitations and examinations, Hugh B. Rowland of the 
Distriet of Columbia. 

Post-graduate class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations, Simon E. Sullivan of 
Massachusetts. 

Post-graduate class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
second best average in recitations and examinations, Charles T. 
Hendler of New York. 

The session of 1897-98 opened Wednesday evening, October 
6, 1897, with Daniel William Baker as introductory lecturer of 
the oeeasion. Other addresses were made and the hours of formal 
opening were enjoyed by faculty and students alike. The name 
of Mr. Justice Brown no longer appeared in the list of professors, 
but otherwise the composition of the faculty remained unchanged. 
It was a year of changes in the school, however, and although 
the new standard of requirement was not put in operation until 
the next session the faculty attention was given to the considera- 
tion of the new order of things and the advance step about to be 
taken. 

The aggregate number of students enrolled for the session 
was three hundred and eight, there being fifty-four post-graduates, 
eighty-seven seniors, one hundred and fifty-five juniors and twelve 
in the lecture course. In the college during this academic year 
there were three hundred and ten students, and ninety-four in the 
medieal department. 

The twenty-seventh annual commencement was held in the 
New National theatre, Monday evening, June 6, 1898, with Rev. 
Father Richards in the president's chair, and as the head of the 
university he found great pleasure in conferring the degrees on 
this oecasion, for the classes were large and comprised some of 
the very best material ever sent out by old alma mater to maintain 
the integrity of her degree. There were forty-six post-graduate 
candidates for the master degree and seventy-six who received 
the bachelor degree. The commencement orator was Leroy Е. You- 
mans of South Carolina, who was followed by Dean Wilson in 
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the customary presentation of prizes to ten successful competi- 
tors: 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from 
a member of the senior class, Mercer Hampton Magruder of 
Maryland; subject, ‘‘The Law of Injunctions as Applied to Boy- 
eotts and Strikes."' 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
member of the post-graduate class, James Carter Cook of Georgia; 
subject, **Donatio Mortis Causa." 

Special post-graduate and senior class prize of a set of 
‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases" for the best essay, Mercer Hampton 
Magruder of Maryland. 

Special prize offered by the Edward Thompson Co. of North- 
port, Long Island, New York, a set of the **Encyclopedia of Plead- 
ing and Practice,’’ or a set of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Law" (first 
edition) or a set of ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Law’’ (second edition), open 
to all students of law in the school for the best thesis on a legal 
subject to be assigned by the faculty. The subject selected was 
‘‘The Merits and Demerits of the System of Trial by Jury, and 
How the Last May Best Be Remedied.’’ The successful competitor 
for this prize was Bernhard F. Schubert of Missouri, a member 
of the junior class. 

Junior class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, William Curtin Woodward, M. D., 
of the District of Columbia. 

Junior class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the second 
best average in recitations and examinations, Gerald Van Casteel 
of the District of Columbia. 

Senior class cash prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations, Edgar Beverly Sherrill 
of North Carolina. 

Senior class cash prize of fifty dollars for the second best 
average in recitations and examinations, Martin T. Conboy of 
New York. | 

Post-graduate cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, Michael J. Keane of Massachu- 
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Post-graduate cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the second 
best average in recitations and examinations, Rudolph B. Behrend 
of the District of Columbia. 

The session of 1898-99 was begun Wednesday evening, October 
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5, 1898, and witnessed the inauguration of a new era of progress 
in the history of Georgetown University School of Law, for at 
that time the regular eurrieulum was made to extend through a 
period of three years, known as the first, second and third years. 
All students entering the department prior to 1898, under the 
then existing curriculum, were classified as before, into senior and 
post-graduate classes, the former pursuing the studies embraced 
in the two years’ course and the latter following the studies of 
the three years’ course. Under the new regulation students in the 
second year were required to attend lectures and submit them- 
selves for the examinations of part two of the studies of the first 
vear class, as prescribed by the faculty of law; and students in 
the third year class were in like manner required to attend lec- 
tures and be examined in the studies of part two of the second year. 

Notwithstanding the requirements of the compulsory three 
years’ course thus established there was no marked diminution 
in attendance during the session, the total number entering being 
two hundred and eighty; forty-eight post-graduates, one hundred 
and thirty-six seniors, ninety first year classmen and six in the 
special lecture course. The faculty body remained intact, and in 
view of the changes put in force at the time indicated it is inter- 
esting to note here the composition of the teaching corps and the 
professorial duties assigned to each of its members: 

Rev. J. Havens Richards, S. J., president of the university. 

Martin F. Morris, LL. D., associate justice of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, lecturer on constitutional and 
international law and comparative Jurisprudence. 

Seth Shepard, LL. D., associate justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, lecturer on the law of corpora- 
tions and equity jurisprudence. 

Jeremiah M. Wilson, LL. D., dean of the faculty and lecturer. 

Louis E. MeComas, associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Distriet of Columbia, leeturer on the law of contracts and 
the law of evidence. | 

Joseph J. Darlington, LL. D., lecturer. 

George E. Hamilton, LL. D., lecturer on practice, testamen- 
tary law and equity pleading and practice. 

R. Ross Perrv, A. M., LL. D., lecturer on common law plead- 
ing, eriminal law and domestie relations. 

Rev. René Holaind, S. J., leeturer on natural law. 

Tallmadge A. Lambert, LL. D., lecturer on civil law. 
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Charles A. Douglas, A. B., LL. B., lecturer on the law of torts 
and negotiable paper. 

Michael J. Colbert, A. M., LL. M., lecturer on the law of per- 
sonal property. 

Daniel W. Baker, А. M., LL. M., lecturer on the law of real 
estate and elementary practice. 

The twenty-seventh annual commencement of the law school 
was held in the New National theatre on Monday evening, June 12, 
1899, at which time Rev. John D. Whitney, S. J., who had suc- 
ceeded Rev. Father Richards as president of the university, con- 
ferred the degree of LL. M. on forty-three post-graduate candi- 
dates for that honor, and the degree of LL. B. on one hundred and 
twenty-one graduates from the senior class. The address to the 
graduates was delivered by Harry M. Clabaugh, associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and the award 
of prizes was made by Dean Wilson of the law faculty, as follows: 

Faculty cash prize for the best essay from a member of the 
senior class, James E. MeDowell of South Dakota; subject, ‘‘In- 
ternational Extradition."' | 

Faculty eash prize for the best essay from among the mem- 
bers of the post-graduate class, Charles R. Yeatman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; subject, ‘‘The Application of the Law of Con- 
spiracy to Combinations of either Labor or Capital." 

Special post-graduate and senior class prize of a set of 
'* Smith's Leading Cases"! for the best essay, James E. McDowell 
of South Dakota. 

Special prize by the Edward Thompson Co. of a set of '** En- 
сусІорейа of Pleading and Practice,’’ or the choice of the ‘‘Ency- 
clopedia of Law," first or second editions, for the best thesis on 
a subject of law selected by the faculty, open to the school. Sub- 
ject: ‘‘Is it expedient to adopt the Code System in our Jurispru- 
dence?’’; won by Gerald Van Casteel (senior class) of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Cash prize of fifty dollars to the member of the first year 
class maintaining the best average in recitations and examinations 
during the year, Stuart McNamara of the District of Columbia. 

Cash prize of twenty-five dollars to the member of the first 
year class for the second best average in recitations and examina- 
tions, James S. McDonough of Kentucky. 

Senior class cash prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations, Gerald Van Casteel of 
the District of Columbia. 
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Senior class cash prize of fifty dollars for the second best 
average in recitations and examinations, William Creighton Wood- 
ward of the District of Columbia. 

Post-graduate class cash prize for the best average in recita- 
tions and examinations, William J. Rich of Massachusetts. 

Post-graduate class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
second best average in recitations and examinations, Kenneth S. 
Murchison of South Carolina. 

The session of 1899-1900 was opened on Wednesday evening, 
October 4, 1899, by Judge Morris, who made a brief address of 
welcome to the returning students and introduced to his audience 
Rev. John D. Whitney, S. J., president of the university, upon 
which the hundreds of young men greeted that officer with the 
college cry of ‘‘Hoya, Hoya, Saxa," thus in a truly loyal manner 
giving outward expression of the high regard in which he was 
held by the whole student body. | 

The number of students entered for the session was two hun- 
dred and fifty-three, divided among the several classes as fol- 
lows: Seventy-four post-graduates, one third year, seventy-two 
second year, ninety-five first year and eleven special lecture stu- 
dents. With the close of the last preceding session the dean, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, retired from the law faeulty and the duties of his 
executive office were given over to Professor Hamilton and were 
undertaken by him in conection with his leetureship on testa- 
mentary law. The only new lecturer appointed was J. Nota Mc- 
Gill (Georgetown LL. B. ’87, LL. M. ’88), to whom was assigned 
the lectureship of probate practice, and whose connection with 
the teaching corps of this department has continued to the present 
time. 

Up to this time the various lecturers had also conducted the 
quizzes, but the school had become so large that it was found 
necessary to create the new position of quizmaster to conduct the 
quizzes, as the recitations and post-lecture discussions are termed. 

The two quiz masters appointed at the beginning of this ses- 
sion were R. Ross Perry, Jr., and E. Richard Shipp, both gradu- 
ates of the law school, the former of the class of '94, and the latter 
of the class of 95. 

The twenty-ninth annual commencement was held in the New 
National theatre, Monday evening, June 11, 1900. In addressing 
the graduates and conferring the degrees on this occasion, Presi- 
dent Whitney said: ‘‘This vear, although two will receive the 
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degree of bachelor of laws, we have no graduating class, because 
last year we established a regular course of study which covers 
three years. This was done in accordance with the usage of the 
best law schools in this country and in Europe. This evening we 
shall confer the degree of master of laws upon the members of the 
present post-graduate class, who last year, at the completion of 
their regular two years’ course, received the degree of bachelor 
of laws. And here I feel bound to say that in the opinion of the 
faculty this has been a very able and satisfactory class. In the 
debate with Wisconsin, which brought so much honor to the law 
school and to the university, the three victors chosen by the votes 
of the members of the debating society to represent the law school, 
were all members of this post-graduate class."' 

The two senior elass graduates who received the law bachelor 
degree at the commencement were Otto Bosshard of LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, and Frederick H. Clayson of Buffalo, New York. The 
degree of master of laws was conferred on seventy post-graduate 
eandidates. The principal speaker of the evening, was Wayne 
MacVeagh of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Judge Shepard of the 
law faculty announced the prize awards: 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
member of the second year class, W. Cleary Sullivan of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; subject, ‘‘The Law of Marriage Restraints. ’’ 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
member of the senior class, Wilmot M. Odell of Texas; subject, 
“The Legal Entity.’’ 

Special prize of a set of ‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases’’ for the best 
essay from among members of the second year and post-graduate 
classes, Wilmot M. Odell of Texas. 

Special prize furnished by the Edward Thompson Co. of a set 
of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Pleading and Practice” or a set of the 
‘“‘ Encyclopedia of Law" (choice of the first or second editions) to 
a member of the school writing the best thesis on a subject of law 
suggested by the faculty. The subject selected was ‘‘The Law’s 
Delays, their Consequence and their Remedy.’’ Successful com- 
petitor, Walter F. Austin of Alabama, of the senior class. 

First year class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, George E. Sullivan of the District 
of Columbia. 

First year class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for second 
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best average in recitations and examinations, Frank Sprigg Perry 
of the District of Columbia. 

Second year class cash prize of seventy-five dollars for the 
best average in recitations and examinations, Stuart McNamara of 
the District of Columbia. 

Second year class cash prize of forty dollars for the second 
best average in recitations and examinations, Edwin Plein Nem- 
mers of Wisconsin. 

Post-graduate cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, William C. Woodward, M. D., of 
the District of Columbia. 

Post-graduate class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
second best average in recitations and examinations, John B. Daish 
of the District of Columbia. 

The thirtieth session—1900-01—of Georgetown University 
School of Law was begun Wednesday evening, October 3, 1900, and 
the customary informa] exercises marked the resumption of the 
work. When Father Whitney, Judge Morris, Judge Shepard, 
Judge Cole and others of the faculty of law appeared on the plat- 
form, they were warmly greeted by perhaps the largest assemblage 
of students that had ever gathered in the main lecture hall. In the 
absence of Dean Hamilton, Judge Shepard officiated in his stead, 
and in his formal opening address made particular allusion to 
the dignity of the profession of law and the requisites demanded 
of the student in its general practice. Before closing, he paid a 
generous tribute to Professor Perry, who had been compelled, by 
impaired health, to sever his long connection with the law school. 
Mr. Perry himself was the last speaker of the evening and acknowl- 
edged the tribute paid him by Judge Shepard and the greater 
tribute paid him by the assembled students in their manifest sym- 
pathy with him in his unsettled condition of health, their admira- 
tion for him as a lawyer and a man, and their regret at his retire- 
ment from the faculty. 

Judge Shepard announced the changes in the faculty осса- 
sioned by the retirement of Mr. Perry. Professor Baker took the 
lectures on criminal law and domestic relations, besides his own 
former lectures on the law of real property, and Judge Cole, pro- 
fessor in charge of the fourth year course about to be inaugurated, 
succeeded Mr. Perry as lecturer on common law pleading. It was 
hoped that the fourth year course leading to the degree of LL. M., 
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would be established this year, and Judge Shepard attributed the 
inability to make definite announcement with reference to that 
eourse on the opening night to the failure to secure the men most 
desirable to give the lectures. 

The thirtieth annual commencement of the law department 
was held in the New National theatre on Monday evening, June 
10, 1901, the occasion being a notable one in the history of the 
university. The opening address was given by Rev. Father Whit- 
ney, who explained that the occasion was notable in that it was the 
first graduation from the law department of a class that had 
pursued a course of study extending through three years. Неге- 
tofore, he said, the degree of LL. B. had been conferred after two 
years! study. "The president's remarks, which were received with 
the greatest applause, was the announcement that beginning with 
the next year, a fourth year course for post-graduates would be 
ndded to the course in law. The oration to the graduates was 
delivered by Ashley M. Gould, then United States distriet attorney 
for the Distriet of Columbia. He gave a scholarly address, and 
nt the conclusion of the exercises was warmly congratulated by the 
faculty and guests of the evening and was personally thanked by 
all of the graduates. Judge Shepard announced the winners of 
the several prizes: 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from 
n member of the second year class, Henry V. Kane of Wisconsin; 
subject, ““Тһе Law of Combinations in Trade and in Labor." 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
member of the third year class, William Livingston Browning of 
Maryland; subject, ‘‘Implied Easements in Light and Air." 

Special prize of ‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases?! for the best essay 
(rom among the members of the second and third classes, William 
Livingston Browning of Maryland. 

'l'hompson encyclopedia prize to any student of the law depart- 
went for the best thesis on a subject chosen by the faculty, Wil- 
Ца d. Jones of Pennsylvania; subject, **Is an Elective Preferable 
to an Appointed Judiciary?” 

First year class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
ім vecitations and examinations, Frederick L. Edmands of Massa- 
Маке. 

Kirst year cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the second best 
average in recitations and examinations, Henry Ittig of Nebraska. 
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Second year cash prize of seventy-five dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations, Frank J. Hogan of 
Georgia. 

Second year class eash prize of forty dollars for the second 
best average in recitations and examinations, Livingston J. Cullen 
of the Distriet of Columbia. 

Third year class cash prize of seventy-five dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations, Stuart McNamara of the 
District of Columbia. 

Third year class cash prize of forty dollars for the second best 
average in recitations and examinations, James S. MeDonogh of 
Kentucky. 

The session of 1901-02, the thirty-first session in the history 
of the law department of the university, was opened Wednesday 
evening, October 2, 1901, with fully three hundred students pres- 
ent, a larger number than was enrolled during the previous year, 
the register showing seventy-one in the third year class, seventy- 
three in the second vear class, one hundred and seventeen in the 
first year class and nineteen special lecture students. Professor 
Hamilton, the dean, weleomed the students and made the announce- 
ment that the fourth vear course necessitated a change in the per- 
sonnel and work of the faculty. 

On the same occasion Judge Morris made some appropriate 
remarks, as was his custom, and related, among other things, that 
he had expected to retire from the faculty during the year, but as 
he had participated in the opening session of the school thirty 
years before, he now desired to witness the crowning achievement 
of the work then begun in the little old hall down town; and traced 
its growth until the third and fourth years courses were added. He 
also introduced the new president of the university, Rev. Jerome 
Daugherty, S. J., who was a teacher in the college when the law 
school was in its infancy. 

In the disposition of faculty work for the session, Professor 
Hamilton's leetureship on testamentary law was transferred to 
the fourth year course and his attention was devoted to the duties 
of the deanship. Judge Morris also was transferred to the new 
course, but Judge Shepard continued his former work as lecturer 
on eonstitutional law, the law of corporations and equity jurispru- 
dence. Judge Clabaugh retained his lectureship as in the previous 
year and Judge Gould took his place in the regular faculty for 
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the first time and gave the lectures on the law of contracts, criminal 
law and domestic relations. In the preceding session, Judge Mc- 
Comas had delivered the eourses on the law of contracts, but now 
became a part of the teaching corps of the post-graduate class. 
The subjects of criminal law and domestic relations, which before 
had been in charge of Mr. Baker, went to Judge Gould, as has been 
mentioned, while Mr. Baker still held to his subject of the law of 
real estate and added to it Judge McComas’ former work on the 
law of evidence. The subjects formerly treated by Professors 
Douglas, Colbert and McGill were continued as before. The regu- 
lar faculty now comprised seven members besides the dean and 
the quizmasters. | 

On Tuesday, October 15, 1901, the fourth year course was 
begun with appropriate ceremony in the law school building. At 
the formal opening a large audience was assembled and among 
those present were many undergraduates of the department who 
were attracted by the general interest taken in the advance step in 
the educational work of the university. Into the hands of Judge 
Cole this important commission had been given and his work was 
well done; all of the necessary arrangements for the institution of 
the post-graduate course were made by him, and when his work 
was finished and became the subject of commendation at the open- 
ing, the dean made an appropriate address upon the importance of 
the event which had placed the school on a plane equal to that of 
the foremost institutions of the same character in this country. 
The first faeulty members actively identified with the fourth year 
course were as follows: 

Martin Е. Morris, lecturer on the history of law and compara- 
tive jurisprudence. 

Holmes Conrad, lecturer on the history of English law. 

Seth Shepard, lecturer on the history of constitutional law 
and the foundations of civil liberty. 

Rev. René Holaind, S. J., lecturer on natural law and canon 
law. 

Munroe Smith, lecturer on civil law. 

Louis E. McComas, lecturer on international law and the 
foreign relations of the United States. 

George M. Sharp, lecturer on the law of insurance. 

Raleigh C. Minor, lecturer on the conflict of laws. 

Charles C. Cole, lecturer on railroad accident law, municipal 
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corporations, jurisdiction of the United States courts, conflict of 
jurisdictions and on other subjects. 

J. Nota McGill, lecturer on patent law. 

William С. Woodward, M. D., LL. M., lecturer on medical ju- 
risprudence. 

George E. Hamilton, lecturer on testamentary law, general 
practice and legal ethics. 

The thirty-first annual commencement was held Monday even- 
ing, June 9, 1902, at which time Rev. Father Daugherty conferred 
the degree of LL. M., on eleven candidates and the degree of LL. 
B. on fifty-seven graduates from the third year class. The ad- 
dress to graduates was delivered by James E. Watson of Indiana, 
and the prize awards were announced by Judge Shepard: 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
member of the third vear class, George Edward Sullivan of the 
District of Columbia; subject, ‘‘The Law of Acquisition by Intel- 
lectual Labor.?' 

Special prize of ‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases’’ for the best essay 
from members of the second and third year classes, George 
Edward Sullivan of the Distriet of Columbia. 

Edward Thompson Co. encyclopedia prize for the best thesis 
on a legal subject selected by the faculty, George Edward Sullivan 
of the District of Columbia; subject, ‘‘The Correct Doctrine of 
Stare Decisis. ’’ 

First year class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, Charles E. Shipley of the District 
of Columbia. 

First year class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the second 
best average in recitations and examinations, Loren B. Town of 
Minnesota. 

Second vear class eash prize of seventy-five dollars for the 
best average in recitations and examinations, Henry Ittig of 
Nebraska. 

Second vear class cash prize of forty dollars for the second 
best average in recitations and examinations, Edmund Cooper Bul- 
lock of Tennessee. 

Third year class cash prize of seventy-five dollars for the 
best average in recitations and examinations, Frank J. Hogan of 
Georgia. 

Third vear class cash prize of forty dollars for the second best 
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average in recitations and examinations, George Edward Sullivan 
of the District of Columbia. 

The regular session for the school year 1902-03, opened 
Wednesday evening, October 1, 1902, with a still larger attendance 
than in the preceding year, the total number of students being two 
hundred and seventy-five, divided among the several classes as 
follows: Eight post-graduates, sixty-four third year men, ninety 
second year men, one hundred and one first year men and twelve 
lecture students. 

In his opening address, President Daugherty spoke of the high 
standard to which the school was being raised, and said that one 
step which had been taken to accomplish this result was the estab- 
lishment of an entrance examination to be required of all who 
entered the institution, except those who could show by certificate 
that they had received a college or high school education, or its 
equivalent. 

After the close of the last session, Professor McGill was no 
longer a member of the regular faculty, but retained his place in 
the fourth year course and his lectureship on probate practice was 
assumed by the dean, Professor Hamilton, under the designation 
of lecturer on the law of wills, an old subject with him and one 
which he taught with remarkable success. Professor Douglas ad- 
ded а course on elementary law to the lectures previously given 
by him, and Professor Colbert took up additional work on part- 
nership in connection with his regular lectures on the law of per- 
sonal property. "There was no material change in the post-gradu- 
ate faculty or in the leetureships of its members, except that Pro- 
fessor Hamilton added a course on testamentary law and general 
practice to his former subject of legal ethics. Mr. Shipp retired 
from the position of quiz-master and was succeeded by Clarence 
It. Wilson, LL. M., 799. 

The thirty-second annual commencement was held in Gaston 
Ilall in the college building, on Monday evening, June 8, 1903, and 
at that time President Daugherty conferred the degree of LL. M. 
on eight fourth year candidates and the degree of LL. B. 
on sixty-two graduates from the third vear class. "The principal 
orator of the commencement was John W. Yerkes, United States 
rommissioner of internal revenue. Judge Shepard made the an- 
nouncement of prize awards: 

Faculty eash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
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member of the third year class, George Moore Brady (Georgetown 
A. M., 01; Ph. L., '02; Ph. D., '03) of Maryland; subject, ‘Тһе 
Principles of Interstate Comity."' 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
member of the fourth vear class, Everett Dufour of the District of 
Columbia; subject, ‘‘The Stability of Principle in Law."' 

Special prize of a set of ‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases" for the best 
essay from among members of the third and fourth year classes, 
George Moore Brady of Maryland. 

Edward Thompson prize, Elwin Thornton Jones of Mississ- 
Ippi. 

The American Law Book Co. prize of a set of the ** Cyclopedia 
of Law and Procedure"! for the best thesis from a member of the 
. fourth year class, Daniel Stephenson Masterson of Pennsylvania; 
subject, selected by the faculty, ‘‘To what extent can the Federal 
Government control, restrict or prevent Combinations of Capital 
vsually called Trusts?’’ 

Special prize of a сору of Lord Erskine’s speeches presented 
to Hugh Fairgreave Taggert of the District of Columbia as a recog- 
uition of his admirable essay. 

First year class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best aver- 
age in recitations and examinations, Edward J. Fegan (A. M. 
Georgetown, 03) of Massachusetts. 

First year class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for second 
best average in recitations and examinations, Warren Greene 
Ogden, M. E., of the District of Columbia. 

Second year class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best aver- 
age in recitations and examinations, Charles E. Shipley of the 
Distriet of Columbia. 

Second year class eash prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
second best average in recitations and examinations, John Francis 
Heffernan of Rhode Island. 

Third year class cash prize of seventy-five dollars for the best 
average in reeitations and examinations, Henry Ittig of Nebraska. 

Third year class cash prize of forty dollars for the second best 
average in recitations and examinations, Edwin Henry Flueck of 
Wisconsin. 

The session of 1903-04 was opened Wednesday evening, 
October 7, 1903. Nearly all members of the faculty were present 
and each responded to the call of the dean with remarks appropri- 
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ate to the occasion. There was good reason, indeed, for felicita- 
tion on the part of the faculty of law at this particular time, for 
the institution which their known worth as instructors in the sev- 
eral branches of the law, together with other facilities afforded 
students in the way of supplementing the theoretical teaching of 
the sehool with opportunities of visiting at will the halls of the 
national congress and the highest courts of the country, and con- 
sulting reference authorities in libraries unsurpassed for research 
work, had combined to place the Georgetown University School of 
Law on a higher plane than that occupied by almost any other insti- 
tution of its kind in the world. And now that the fourth year 
course had become well settled on a sure foundation, and all mem- 
bers of its faculty had become thoroughly familiar with the duties 
of their respective chairs, there was ample reason for mutual con- . 
gratulations on the part of the teaching corps. 

Glaneing briefly at the roll of faculty members in the post- 
graduate course at this time, there may be seen the names of men 
in the highest stations of professional and educational life. "The 
senior member of the faculty at that time was an associate justice 
on the beneh of the Court of Appeals of the Distriet of Columbia, 
and his eonnection with the law sehool had dated from the very 
foundation of the institution itself. Next after him, is seen the 
name of a late solicitor general of the United States, himself a man 
of the highest charaeter and professional worth and a teacher of 
undoubted quality. Third on the list is a name of one who had 
been known to the school more than ten years, and who in civil life 
filied the office of associate justice of the Court of Appeals of the 
Distriet of Columbia. After him, appears the name of one whose 
life from early manhood had been devoted to educational work and 
who was peculiarly fitted to instruct the student mind on the special 
subjects of his professorial chair. 

Next on the roll appears the name of the incumbent of the 
faculty chair of civil law, who in connection with his lectureship in 
this school of law, held a professorship in the School of Political 
Science of Columbia University in the city of New York. After 
him follows the name of one whose connection with this school 
began in 1897 and whose office in professional life was, and still is, 
that of associate justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. Next following is the name of an associate justice 
of the Supreme bench of Baltimore city, and after him, the 
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name of one of the faculty of law in the University of Virginia. 

Ninth on the list appears the name of him who was charged 
with the arduous and responsible duty of laying the foundation of 
the post-graduate or fourth year course, and who also had previous- 
ly filled the office of associate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. The three other faculty members at the 
time indicated, were all men of prominence in the ranks of the pro- 
fession of law, one of them being also a doctor of medicine and 
all holders of the degree of Georgetown University. 

Scarcely less prominent names were among the members of 
the faculty who gave instructions to the undergraduate students 
of the law department and fitted them for the higher work of the 
fourth year course and the ultimate degree of legum magister. In 
this list is found the name of at least one of the post-graduate 
faculty and besides him the chief justice and one of the associate 
justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and four 
others whose names were prominently known in professional circles 
in the city of Washington. 

For the session under consideration, two hundred and eighty- 
six students were entered for the several classes, twenty in the 
post-graduate, eighty-two in the third year, eighty-three in the 
second year, ninety-one in the first year and ten in the lecture 
class. 

The thirty-third annual commencement was held in Gaston 
Hall in the college building on Monday, June 6, 1904, at which time 
Father Daugherty confered the degree of LL. M. on seventeen 
fourth year candidates and the degree of LL. B. on eighty gradu- 
ates from the third year class. The principal oration of the occa- 
sion was delivered by John J. Delaney of New York, then corpora- 
tion counsel of that city and a conspicuous figure in its civil and 
political history. 

The prize awards were announced by Judge Shepard, who ad- 
dressed his audience in an appropriate and well received speech, 
in the course of which he said: ‘‘Yet they tell us that the rights 
of freedom and citizenship are not to be extended to that country.”’ 
These words were spoken when Judge Shepard presented two sepa- 
rate prizes to Roman Jose Lacson y de Paula, the honored Filipino 
who had distanced his American fellow students and who came 
from the island of Negros of the Philippines. His honors were 
borne with becoming modesty and judging from the cordial greet- 
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ings extended him by the student body as he advanced to receive 
the prizes, his vietory was a most popular one. "The several prizes 
and their winners were as follows: | 

Faculty eash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from 
among menibers of the third and fourth year classes, Roman Jose 
Lacson у de Paula of Isla de Negros, P. I.; subject, ‘‘The Equi- 
table Powers of Injunction."' 

Special prize of a set of ‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases’’ for the 
best essay from among members of the third and fourth year 
classes, Roman Jose Lacson v de Paula. 

Edward Thompson prize, William D. Wheeler of the District 
of Columbia. 

American Law Book Со. prize for the best thesis from a fourth 
year classman, William R. P. Maloney of New York; honorable 
mention given to Edwin Henry Flueck of LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

First year class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, Rudolph H. Yeatman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. | 

First year elass eash prize of twenty-five dollars for the second 
best average, Daniel John Wilson of Texas. 

Second year class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best aver- 
age in reeitations and examinations, Charles James Houston of 
California. 

Second year class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
second best average, Samuel McComas Hawken of the District of 
Columbia. 

Third year class cash prize of seventy-five dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations, Charles Everett Shipley 
of the District of Columbia. 

Third year class eash prize of forty dollars for the second best 
average, John Francis Heffernan of Rhode Island. 

The session of 1904-05, the thirty-fourth year in the history of 
the school, was opened with an attendance considerably larger than 
that of the preceding year, the aggregate enrollment being two 
hundred and ninety-nine students, nineteen of whom were in the 
fourth vear class, seventy-six in the third, sixty-nine in the second, 
one hundred and nineteen in the first and sixteen in the lecture 
class. 

The school was opened Wednesday evening, October 5, 1904, 
with ceremony appropriate to the occasion, but with one or two 
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new faces in the seats occupied by the faculty on the platform. 
Justiee Daniel Thew Wright of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, who had filled the leetureship of the law of insurance 
during the preceding session, was succeeded by Justiee Jeter C. 
Pritehard, who also was one of the justices of the court just men- 
tioned, while in the faculty chair of the law of agency Justice 
Pritchard, its former incumbent, was succeeded by Justice Wen- 
dell Phillips Stafford of the district Supreme Court. In the fourth 
vear course, one additional professorship was created, that of gen- 
eral practice and exercise in pleading and evidence, the first incum- 
bent of which was Mr. Baker, one of the lecturers in the under- 
graduate department of the law school. Mr. Perry retired as quiz- 
master, and it having been determined to increase the number of 
quiz-masters to three Daniel W. O’Donoghue and James S. Easby- 
Smith, both graduates of the college and law school, were appointed 
in addition to Mr. Wilson. 

In an earlier paragraph, brief allusion is made to the leading 
character in establishing the post-graduate or fourth year course, 
and elsewhere in this chapter frequent reference is made to the 
valuable services of the same man in connection with various 
branches of work in the school, and wherever mentioned it always 
is to record some important action or project for advancing the 
efficiency of the department of law. With the beginning of the 
session here treated, the lectureships previously held by Judge 
Charles C. Cole became vacant by reason of his impaired health, 
and it was earnstly hoped that his strength might be renewed and 
that his faculty work might be continued so long as he chose to 
perform the service; but it was decreed otherwise, and in 1905, 
Judge Cole died. А sketch of his life and an account of his serv- 
ices Іп connection with the progress of this school will be found 
elsewhere in this work. 

The lectureship thus made vacant was not immediately filled, 
and for the time being some of its work was assigned to other lec- 
turers. Subsequently the subject of railroad law was taken by 
Professor John W. Yerkes and that of jurisprudence practice of 
the United States courts was taught by Mr. Aldis B. Browne. And 
again, before the close of the school year, the hand of death was 
laid upon a member of the faculty of law, claiming as its prize the 
Rev. René Holaind, S. J., lecturer on natural law and canon law 
in the fourth year course and a member of the teaching force of the 
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school since 1891. His vacant lectureship was afterward filled by 
Rev. John A. Conway, S. J., its present incumbent. 

The thirty-fourth annual commencement was held in Gaston 
Hall in the college building on Monday, June 12, 1905. President 
Daugherty of the university, spoke feelingly and in terms of high 
praise of Judge Cole and his services in the school of law of the 
university. Оп this occasion he conferred the degree of LL. M., 
on seventeen post-graduate eandidates and the degree of LL. B., on 
seventy-two graduates from the third vear class. The address to 
graduates was given by Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore, and the 
announcement of honor men and prize winners was made by Judge 
Shepard: 


Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
member of the third year class, Tyson Kinsell of Pennsylvania. 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
member of the fourth year class, Morris Hirschman of Maryland. 

Special prize of a set of ‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases’’ for the 
best essay from among members of the third and fourth year 
classes, Morris Hirschman of Maryland. 

Edward Thompson prize, awarded to John R. Reeves of 
Maryland. | 

American Law Book Co. prize to a member of the fourth year 
class for the best graduating thesis on a subject to be assigned by 
the faculty, awarded to William Randall Ownings of Maryland; 
honorable mention to Michael Е. Mangan and Cyrus 8. Jullien of 
the District of Columbia and Morris Hirschman of Maryland. 

First year class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best aver- 
age in recitations and examinations, Charles S. Hillyer of the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. 

First year class eash prize of twenty-five dollars for the second 
best average in recitations and examinations, George A. Finch of 
the District of Columbia. 

Second year class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best aver- 
age in recitations and examinations, Rudolph H. Yeatman of the 
District of Columbia. 


Second year class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
second best average in recitations and examinations, Daniel John 
Wilson of Texas. 

Third year class eash prize of seventy-five dollars for the best 
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average in recitations and examinations, Charles James Houston 
of California. 

Third year class cash prize of forty dollars for the second best 
average in recitations and examinations, Edward J. Fegan of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The session of 1905-06 was opened October 4, 1905, in the pres- 
ence of a large audience and with a larger attendance of students in 
the several classes that had even been known since the foundation 
of the school. The total enrollment for the year was three hundred 
and forty-two, and of this number one hundred and twenty-eight 
were members of the first year class, one hundred and two of the 
second, seventy-two of the third, twenty-two of the fourth, fifteen 
of the lecture class and three special students. 

At the formal opening in the main hall of the law school build- 
ing, Rev. David Hillhouse Buel, S. J., the new president of the 
university, was introduced to the students for the first time and 
was given a hearty and sincere welcome. Не addressed the class- 
men in well chosen words, and in the course of his remarks, 
made an especial plea for a finer college spirit and a closer union 
of all the schools of the university. For the year, there was no 
change in the composition of the faculty of the undergraduate de- 
partment, except that John W. Yerkes, United States commissioner 
of internal revenue, was added to the number and gave the course 
of lectures on municipal corporations. 

In the fourth year course there was a noticeable change in the 
faculty, not, however, of any considerable number of changes, but 
rather that one particular name which had appeared in each annual 
announcement for thirty years past, was now omitted from the 
rolls. With the close of the last preceding session, Judge Morris 
retired from active connection with the school which he had been 
so largely instrumental in founding and in which he had been a 
member of the teaching force since the beginning of the session in 
October, 1875. For several years he had expected to relinquish 
faculty work, but had as often yielded to the persuasions of his 
colleagues and continued lectures, and it was only after consider- 
able effort on his own part that he was permitted to lav aside the 
duties of the deanship more than ten years before his full retire- 
ment from the school. 

On December 13, 1905, death claimed another member of the 
faculty when Samuel M. Yeatman, one of the prize winners of the 
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class of '83, and secretary and treasurer of the faculty for more 
than twenty-two years, died after an illness of several months. 

He was succeeded by Richard J. Watkins, a Georgetown A. B., 
'97, LL. B., '99 and LL. M., 1900. 

After Judge Morris left the department, Professor Conrad 
took the lectureship on history of the development of the law and 
comparative jurisprudence in addition to his own former duties as 
professor of history of English law. "The name also of Rev. John 
A. Conway, S. J., appeared in the announcement as lecturer on 
natural law and canon law in place of Rev. René Holaind, S. J., 
whose death is mentioned in a preceding paragraph. In the same 
year, too, John W. Yerkes, LL. D., and Aldis B. Browne, LL. B., 
became lecturers in the post-graduate course, the former taking 
the subject of railroad law and the latter that of the Jurisprudence 
of the United States courts. In itself, the session was uneventful, 
except as is mentioned, although the increased attendance in the 
several elasses ealled for much greater effort and more work on 
the part of the faculty body. 

The thirty-fifth annual commencement was held in Gaston 
Hall on Monday evening, June 11, 1906. "The exercises were pre- 
sided over by Father Buel, who conferred twenty master and sev- 
enty bachelor degrees. In the course of his address, the president 
referred to the different courses of study which the classes had 
pursued successfully and said that the ‘‘sheepskin’’ bestowed on 
each of the graduates was more than an empty honor and signified 
that each man had given satisfactory evidence to the faculty of his 
ability to pass the district and state bar examinations and to up- 
hold the high standards set by the graduates of the school in prac- 
tice before the courts. 

The principal orator of the exercises was Judge Stafford of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and lecturer on 
the law of agency in the faculty of law. In commenting on his 
address to the graduates, the Georgetown College Journal said 
““ was a noble conception of the ideals of the legal profession, 
elothed in diction at once chaste and beautiful. In this, our day, 
when one hears almost everything reduced to the level of the 
material, when the faith of even the young man in the power of an 
ideal is apt to grow cold, remarks such as those of Judge Stafford 
are decidedly refreshing."' 

The prize awards were announced by Judge Shepard, as fol- 
lows: 
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Edward Thompson Co. prize for the best thesis by a member 
of the third year class on a legal subject, selected by the faculty, 
Robert J. Kennedy, A. B., of Pennsylvania; subject, ‘‘How far a 
common carrier may, by contract, exempt itself from its common 
law liability for loss or damage to freight occasioned by its own 
negligence ??' 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
member of the third year class, not competed for. 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
member of the fourth year class, Charles H. English of Pennsyl- 
vania; subject, ‘‘The constitutionality of statutes providing a 
remedy for wrongful death as applied to railroad corporations.”’ 

Special prize of a set of ‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases’’ for the best 
essay from among the members of the third and fourth year 
classes, Robert J. Kennedy of Pennsylvania. 

American Law Book Co. prize of a set of ‘‘Cyclopedia of Law 
and Procedure"! for the best graduation thesis from a fourth year 
classman on a subject to be assigned by the faculty, Charles H. Eng- 
lish of Pennsylvania; subject, ‘‘The jurisdiction of equity to award 
injunctive remedy where such injunction involves the restraint of 
the commission of crime.”’ 

Gold medal prizes, furnished by the faculty, for the best indi- 
vidual debater in each of the public debates held during the scholas- 
tic year, awarded to Charles M. Mattingly of Charles county, 
Maryland, and E. McHenry Gallaher of the District of Columbia. 

First year class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, Vernon E. West of the District of 
Columbia. 

First year class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the sec- 
ond best average in recitations and examinations, Henry C. Ме- 
Kenna of Massachusetts. 

Second vear class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best aver- 
age in recitations and examinations, George A. Finch of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Second year class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
best average in recitations and examinations, Charles S. Hillyer of 
Florida. 

Third vear class cash prize of seventy-five dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations, Rudolf H. Yeatman of 
ihe District of Columbia. 
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Third year class cash prize of forty dollars for the second 
best average in recitations and examinations, Daniel J. Wilson of 
Texas. 

The session of 1906-07 was opened Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 3, 1906. When the classes were completed, the aggregate 
number of students was found to be four hundred and nine, and 
attendance greater than ever before and one which taxed the сара- 
city of the large modern school building erected hardly more than 
fifteen years ago and then supposed to afford ample accommoda- 
tion for all who might enter for instruction in the various branches 
which have been taught within its halls. When we consider the 
circumstances under which this school of law was brought into 
existence, less than two score years ago, and the struggle against 
adverse conditions which were obliged to be met and overcome by 
its originators and their immediate successors in order to establish 
it on a permanent and self-sustaining basis, these pages form the 
subject of an interesting study in noting its sure increase in popu- 
larity and effieiency and also in the number of students entering as 
one session followed another until the school has taken rank with 
the foremost schools of legal instruction in the world; and while 
eomparisons with other departments of the Georgetown University 
group are hardly proper subjects of presentation, in this place it 
may be said as a matter of fact that the students now in attendance 
upon the courses of this particular school comprise more than the 
combined student enrollment in the remaining departments of the 
greater institution. 

The fact that more than four hundred students matriculated 
at the last session was the occasion of much surprise to the many 
friends of the school and as well to several members of its faculty, 
yet at the formal opening in October, 1906, Judge Gould calmly 
remarked that **at last our spacious assembly hall has grown too 
small," and also that this condition ‘‘is no spasmodic fluctuation, 
but merely the logical result of healthy growth." The truth of 
Judge Gould’s observation 1s emphasized in the fact that of the 
entire student body in attendance upon the session just closed the 
first vear elass numbered one hundred and sixty-five members, the 
second year class one hundred and sixteen, the third year class 
ninety, and that twenty-five of the twenty-seven fourth year class- 
men came to the master degree in June, 1907. In addition to the 
number in the several classes mentioned, there were eleven lecture 
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students in attendance upon the advanced courses of the law school 
curriculum. 

Few changes are found to have been made in the faculty and 
lectureships at the beginning of the session in September, 1906. 
Justice Stafford was no longer a part of the teaching force and his 
lectureship on the law of agency was assigned to the charge of 
Clarence R. Wilson, A. B., LL. M. In the post-graduate faculty 
Professor Browne’s duties were increased by the addition of lec- 
tures on mining and land law. 

The exercises of the thirty-sixth commencement of the law 
department were held in Gaston hall on the evening of June 4, 
1907. Father Buel presided and made a short address to the 
graduates, commending their diligence in pursuing their studies 
under the difficulties to be met by students engaged in other employ- 
ments during the daytime; and he referred to several graduates of 
the school who had made its course under similar conditions and 
yet afterward attained to positions of distinction in publie life. 
The president then conferred the degree of LL. B., on eighty-seven 
members of the class of '07, and the degree of LL. M., on twenty- 
five former graduates who had completed the fourth year course 
leading to the higher degree. 

The orator of the evening was Hampton L. Carson of Phila- 
delphia, former attorney general of Pennsylvania. Judge Shepard 
announced the prize winners for the year, and accompanied the 
award with some very pleasant remarks. The awards were as 
follows: 

Edward Thompson Co. prize for the best thesis from a mem- 
ber of the third year class, Joseph MeManus of Mexico. 

Faculty cash prize of one hundred dollars to the best debater 
in the law school, Frank P. Jenal of Nebraska. 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
member of the third year class, Daniel P. J. McKenna of Rhode 
Island. 

Faculty cash prize of forty dollars for the best essay from a 
member of the fourth year class, Fred D. Neilson of Nebraska. 

Special prize of a set of ‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases"! for the best 
essay from among members of the third and fourth year classes, 
Fred D. Neilson of Nebraska. 

American Law Book Co. prize of a set of ‘‘Cyclopedia of Law 
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and Procedure’’ for the best thesis from a fourth year classman, 
Rudolph H. Yeatman of the District of Columbia. 

First year class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best average 
in recitations and examinations, Alphonse E. Ganahl of Missouri. 

First year class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the second 
best average in recitations and examinations, Charles A. Lethert 
of Minnesota. 

Second year class cash prize of fifty dollars for the best aver- 
age in recitations and examinations, Elmer C. Wood of New York. 

Second year class cash prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
second best average in recitations and examinations, Erwin R. 
Effler of Ohio. 

Third year class cash prize of seventy-five dollars for the best 
average in recitations and examinations, George A. Finch of the 
District of Columbia. 

Third year class cash prize of forty dollars for the second best 
average in recitations and examinations, Charles Sherman Hillyer 
of Florida. 

For the session of 1907-08, beginning September 27, 1907, few 
important changes were made in the composition of the faculty. 
Judge Wright, who in the last session gave the lectures on the 
law of insurance, was assigned to the lectureships of the law of 
corporations and criminal law, his former course having been 
werged with the lectures given by Judge Gould, and John J. 
Hamilton, LL. B., LL. M. (Georgetown), entered the teaching 
corps, taking the lectures on the law of bankruptcy. 

During the period of its existence Georgetown University 
School of Law has graduated and sent into professional life sixteen 
hundred and ten of its students with the degree of LL. B., and of 
these eight hundred and fifty-four have made the post-graduate 
course and attained the higher degree of LL. M. Few schools of 
law whose foundation antedates this institution, ean show a better 
record and few, indeed, of whatever age, have sent out into the 
activities of professional, publie and politieal life an army of 
graduates whose achievements have been more honorable than 
those who were grounded in the law within the walls of George- 
town University Sehool of Law. "They are found in every state 
in the Union, and many of them have gone from this country to 
foreign lands and there, under other forms of government, have 
upheld the honor of old alma mater and the dignity of her diploma. 
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The system of instruction outlined by the founders of the law 
school and fully developed soon after the school was organized, has 
been found by experienee to be the most thorough and valuable 
which eould be devised. "This system consists neither of the lecture 
and text book system, nor the ease system, but a combination of 
the two with a thorough system of quizzing and recitations. At 
the beginning of each subject, a lesson for reading in the text 
book, and selected cases in the principal subjects, are assigned in 
advance, which the student is expected to master as thoroughly as 
he ean before the lecture. The lecturer then goes over the ground 
covered by the text and by the cases assigned, explaining what is 
obseure or diffieult, pointing out the application and the practice 
of the principles treated of, and illustrating by the cases and by 
other examples, the practical application of the principles. Then 
follows the quiz, in which the matter covered by the student's 
reading and the lectures are gone entirely over again in the form 
of questions and discussions, the students being required to repro- 
duce and explain, in their own language, the doctrines and prin- 
ciples that have been covered. 

The student thus has three opportunities of becoming familiar, 
both theoretically and practically, with each topic treated in the 
course: First by a careful study of the text and cases assigned, 
second by the discussion of it in the lecture, and again by the reci- 
tation and discussion at the quiz. 

The more important subjects of the first and second years 
are repeated, in an advanced form, in the second and third years. 

The school year, beginning the first of October, and ending 
with the annual commencement in June, is divided into three terms, 
and at the end of each term the students are required to undergo 
written examinations in all subjects covered during the term. 

As above stated, the system of instruction outlined by the 
founders of the school and thoroughly developed, has been found 
after careful and painstaking tests, the most satisfactory to both 
teacher and student, and productive of the highest standard of 
proficiency. 

It is believed that this system of instruction, supplemented 
by the work in the Moot Court and in the debating societies, can- 
not be excelled. 

Until the session of 1899-1900, the quiz work was carried on 
by the lecturers, each lecturer delivering two lectures and then 
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holding a quiz on the matter covered by the two preceding lectures. 
With the enormous growth of the school and the increase in the 
number of hours of work required each week, it was fqund impos- 
sible for the lecturers to give as much time to the quiz work as the 
system required. 

In 1899, R. Ross Perry, Jr., and E. Richard Shipp were ap- 
pointed quiz-masters. In 1902, Mr. Shipp retired and was suc- 
ceeded by Clarence R. Wilson. In 1904, Mr. Perry retired and 
the number of quiz-masters being increased to three, Daniel W 
O'Donogliue and James S. Easby-Smith were appointed. In 1906, 
Mr. Wilson became professor of the law of agency, Mr. O’Donoghue 
was assigned to preside over the Moot Court, and in their places 
Charles E. Roach and Jesse C. Adkins were appointed. 


CHAPTER П. 
THE Moor Counr. 


Since the foundation of Georgetown University School of Law, 
the principal auxiliary of that institution has been its Moot Court, 
which in connection with the theoretical teaching of the regular 
curriculum has given students the equivalent of the practical train- ` 
ing of the courts and has so equipped them for active professional 
life that when they leave the law school the first appearance at the 
bar of the regular courts is rarely accompanied with the embarrass- 
ments so frequently experienced by young lawyers. 

The announcement of a determination to establish a Moot 
Court was made previous to the opening of the first session, but 
some time passed before that judicial body was fully organized, 
and whatever was done in that direction was the result of the per- 
sonal effort of Charles W. Hoffman, who sat as president of the 
court in connection with his other duties as secretary and treasurer 
of the faculty. His name first appears in the judicial office of 
president in the announcement of the session of 1875-76, after he 
had been succeeded in the other capacities by Mr. Hanley. At 
that time, however, tlie sehool itself had just found a firm founda- 
tion for its own future success, and four lecturers comprised the 
entire faeulty body. 

In 1877 two other judges were added to the judicial branch of 
the law school and from that time the court became a more prom- 
inent part of the instruction given students. The event was of so 
much importance in university circles that the College Journal 
for the first time made partieular reference to the court in its 
columns in giving place to this interesting item of news: ‘‘Charles 
W. Hoffman, LL. D., has been connected with the law school since 
its incorporation and has taken devoted interest in its progress. 
His selection for the responsible post of dean is therefore not only 
a deserved compliment but in every way advantageous to the 
school. He has sueceeded in arousing the liveliest interest and 
emulation among the students in the Moot Court, over which he 
presides. . . . In conducting the feature of the Moot Court, 
which has been brought to such perfection at the Georgetown Law 
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College, he will have the assistance of Tallmadge A. Lambert, one 
of the most finished and highly regarded of the rising leaders of 
the Washington bar, and the capable and energetic secretary, Will- 
iam Henry Dennis." 

Previous to the introduetion of the post-graduate course, and 
possibly for a short time afterward, the judges of the Moot Court 
had both original and appellate jurisdiction and also constituted 
the ultimate tribunal or court of last resort. Hence its judgments 
were seldom reversed, probably on the principle that it is an in- 
efficient court which will reverse itself; but within a short time 
after the post-graduate course was in successful operation the 
judicial arm of law school government was reorganized and made 
to conform with the laws governing the judiciary in the several 
states and particularly those of the District of Columbia. 

In announcing tle third year or post-graduate course the 
faculty of law said: ‘‘The special object of this course will be to 
acquaint gentlemen with those immediate practical details of the 
legal profession which are usually to be gleaned only through the 
drudgery of an attorney's office and which many talented young | 
advocates for years find themselves deficient in. The Moot Court 
will be made specially subservient to this end and will be conducted 
by the dean in close accordance with the rules of actual courts of 
law or equity. Appeals are entertained, in hearing which com- 
petent gentlemen are invited to sit. A clerk and a marshal are 
chosen from the students."' 

Three judges of the Moot Court were maintained in office 
until the session of 1883-84, when John W. Ross became sole judge 
and so continued until the beginning of the session of 1887-88. At 
that time the judiciary department of the law sehool was reorgan- 
ized and there was established a Cireuit Court and a Court of 
Appeals. Professor Ross was made judge of the former court 
and the justices of the appellate branch were Professor Hoffman, 
dean of the faeultv, and Professors William M. Merriek and Martin 
F. Morris. 

In the announcement of the session last mentioned the pub- 
lished eatalogue has this to say of the Moot Court on its new 
foundation: ''Especial, painstaking effort has been devoted, with 
gratifving results, to perfeeting sueh an organization of the Moot 
Court as would render that adjunet of the school not merely a 
forum for the argument of mooted questions of law, but a useful 
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and efficient training school for the practical duties of the pro- 
fession. As now organized the court is divided into a Circuit 
Court and a Court of Appeals. 

‘The Circuit Court holds two sessions weekly, known as the 
special and the regular terms. At the special term motions, de- 
murrers, pleas in equity and all proceedings of an interlocutory 
or preliminary nature which in actual practice ordinarily precede 
the final hearing upon the merits of the case are heard and dis- 
posed of, while at the regular term such proceedings are had as 
usually characterize the final hearing of causes in courts of the 
first instance. The practice conforms to that of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, with pleadings as at common law. 

‘‘The Court of Appeals, to which causes may be removed from 
the Cireuit Court by writ of error or appeal conformably to the 
practice of the United States Supreme Court, sits monthly or 
oftener as the work before it requires.’’ 

The foregoing correctly describes the character and functions 
of the Moot Courts of the law school as now constituted, although 
since the adoption of the ‘‘judiciary act’’ the personnel of that 
body has been materially changed. | 

Quiz masters, under the name of examiners, were first men- 
tioned in the announcement in 1897 and beginning with the session 
of 1899-1900 became known by the name first mentioned. | 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue DEBATING SOCIETY or THE Law ScHOOL. 


Although debates among the students of the law school had 
always been encouraged by the faculty there was no permanent 
society, no continued and organized practice of debating, and no 
serious attempt to debate with the representatives of other law 
schools, until the organization of the Debating Society in 1893. This 
society, especially as later reorganized in 1906, has proved to be 
one of the most valuable adjuncts to the law school. 

The credit for the organization of this society must be given 
to the class of '94. It was in their junior vear when Charles W. 
Darr, R. Ross Perry, Jr., and Patrick J. Ryan, afterwards and at 
the present time practicing lawyers of Washington, Patrick H. 
O'Donnell of Chicago and Henry B. Keck, together with a few 
others, discussed the advisability of a debating society in the law 
school and the probabilities of its future; but not even the most 
optimistic of their number ventured the opinion that the society 
which was the outgrowth of their deliberations in October, 1893, 
ever would attain to the prominence it ultimately held among in- 
tereollegiate debating societies in this part of the country. It 
was instituted formally and for something like six months was 
limited in membership to the class of 1894. In the following year 
Patrick H. O’Donnell and Patrick J. Carlon won the prizes in the 
debate held under the auspices of the Philodemie Society in the 
classical department. This debate was heard by several of their 
classmates and it was suggested that a similar society be organized 
in the law school. This being accomplished it was decided to 
broaden the constitution of the society of the class of '94 so as to 
admit members of the junior and post-graduate classes. After 
this had been done overtures were made to the Columbian Uni- 
versity (now George Washington) debating society and as a result 
three debates were arranged to be held that year. 

It is proper to mention here that at the outset the debating 
teams were not selected as in later years, and it was then provided 
that each class should be represented on each team. The different 
classes elected their debaters by vote and the nominees of the 
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elasses were then elected by the society as a matter of course; 
neither was an alternate chosen at first. 

In pursuanee of the agreement with Columbian University the 
three debates were held in 1894. The first was held in the hall of 
the opposition and was won for Georgetown by Patrick H. O'Don- 
nell, Patrick J. Carlon and John J. Dolan. This was the first 
publie appearance of the society of Georgetown men and the victory 
so elated the entire student body of the university that its mem- 
bers literally besieged the city the next morning with their 
‘‘Hoyas.’’ The date of the event was January 24, and the subject, 
‘Resolved, that Chinese immigration should be prohibited."' 
Georgetown maintained the negative side. 

The second debate of the series was held in Metzerott hall on 
February 23, when John W. Langley of Kentucky, Joseph S. 
Rogers of Maryland, and Charles D. Rooney of Massachusetts 
maintained the supremacy of the blue and gray of old Georgetown 
in support of the affirmative of the contention: ‘‘ Resolved, that 
the United States government should levy an income tax." Here 
again Georgetown achieved a signal vietory, as also did its third 
array of debaters in the same assembly hall on April 9, when 
Daniel M. Kellogg of Wisconsin, Archibald M. Willett of Alabama 
and William F. Cronin of Rhode Island supported the negative 
side of the contention: ‘‘ Resolved, that the United States govern- 
ment should annex the Hawaiian islands."' 

Smarting under the inflietion of three suecessive defeats, Co- 
lumbian in 1895 made overtures to the debating society of George- 
town school of law and sought a renewal of forensic hostilities. 
The first of this year's series was held March 18, and all the pre- 
liminary arrangements were made by a joint committee of both 
societies. Columbian selected the subject: ‘‘Resolved, that the 
bonds hereafter issued by the United States government shall be 
paid, principal and interest, specifically in gold’’; and George- 
town, having the choice of sides, took the negative. Thomas F. 
Brantley, William B. Bankhead and John S. Leahy represented 
Georgetown in this debate and were given the decision by the 
judges; but against this adverse determination their opponents 
made a protest, charging unfairness, prejudice and unjust dis- 
erimination, and in the presentation of their case had recourse to 
insinuations and publie utterances of such character that George- 
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town eould not well overlook them and maintain her dignity, hence 
withdrew from further debating relations with Columbian. 

During the following year the society was not as active as in 
the past and nothing of interest took place, but in 1897 a series 
of debates was arranged with the debating society of New York 
University Law School. The first meeting was held in Gonzaga 
hall, Washington, on April 19, when the Georgetown debaters 
maintained the negative side of the question: ‘‘Resolved, that the : 
United States recognize Cuban belligereney." Here again, with 
even more formidable antagonists than they had before met, the 
Georgetown men—J. A. Rvan of Tennessee, Charles E. Roach of 
North Dakota and J. Neal Power of California—achieved another 
victory; but the blue and gray of alma mater was temporarily 
humbled in the second debate of this series in Carnegie hall in 
New York city on June 4, 1897, when her debaters, John P. O’Brien, 
Mercer Hampton Magruder and Jean F. P. DesGarennes, went 
down in defeat in their determined attempt to maintain the affirma- 
tive of the contention, ‘‘ Resolved, that the injunction in the Debs 
case was properly granted.’’ The intended third debate of this 
series was not held. 

In 1898 the committee was unable to secure an inter-collegiate 
debate and during that year the society remained in comparative 
inactivity, although almost every week witnessed debates among: 
the members, and in several of these scenes of contest the battle 
of minds waged exceedingly warm. But in 1899 the Georgetown 
debaters again entered the lists with those of Columbian, and on 
the 9th of May took the affirmative of the question: ‘‘ Resolved, 
that the right of suffrage should be restrieted bv an edueational 
qualifieation." The debate was held in the National theatre, which 
was packed to the doors with an enthusiastie audience. The blue: 
and gray of Georgetown was represented by Martin T. Conboy, 
James H. Higgins and John J. Kirby, and as in all previous debates 
with representatives of Columbian the men of old Georgetown 
were pronounced vietors. 

In 1900 the society invaded new fields and the month of May 
of that vear found them doing battle against the debating society 
of the law department of the University of Wiseonsin. The sub- 
ject of this memorable controversy was this: ‘‘In cities of the 
United States of 50,000 population, or over, is a private ownership 
and operation of electric lighting and gas plants preferable to a 
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system of municipal ownership and operation? the municipalities 
to have the sole right to furnish light for private as well as public 
uses. It being conceded that under municipal ownership all em- 
ployees shall be appointed under strict civil service rules."' 

In this debate Georgetown had the negative side, and was rep- 
resented by Daniel W. O’Donaghue, James H. Higgins and John 
J. Kirby. The honors of victory fell to Georgetown, adding much 
to the name of the law school and extending its fame throughout 
the country. In this debate for the first time was established the 
custom of selecting an alternate debater, and in the affair with 
Wisconsin Charles Denegre of Louisiana represented this society 
in that capacity. The debaters from the ‘‘badger’’ state were 
Samuel W. McGrath, William Samuel Kies and Theodore W. 
Brazeau. The judges were Senators Pettus of Alabama, Perkins 
of California and Ross of Vermont. 

During the years 1901 and 1902 all efforts to get an inter- 
collegiate debate were unsuccessful, but in this extremity the 
faculty came to the relief of the society and offered a handsome 
prize to stimulate interest among the members and keep them in 
form for any future contests. The prize was contested for by 
Henry V. Kane of Wisconsin, Albert R. Denu of Wisconsin, 
Thomas D. Flynn of Louisiana, Frank J. Hogan of Georgia, War- 
ren Earl Green of Rhode Island and Walter J. Albertson of Il- 
linois. The winner was Mr. Green of Rhode Island. 

Gaston hall was the scene of the return debate between the 
societies of the respective law schools of Wisconsin and George- 
town universities, and the meeting itself took place in March, 1903. 
The question in dispute was whether compulsory arbitration be- 
tween capital and labor is expedient, Georgetown having the af- 
firmative of the issue. This contest her debaters lost. They were 
Leonard Ericksson of Minnesota, William W. Bride of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and John Francis Murphy of Maine. 

In the Georgetown-Columbian debate of May 26, 1903, the 
(reorgetown contestants were Francis Hunter Burke of Indiana, 
Alexander I. Rorke of Massachusetts and Albert R. Denu of Wis- 
сопхт, and by them was taken the affirmative side of the question: 
“Resolved, that corporations organized under the laws of the sev- 
eral states, which sell and deliver the greater portior of their prod- 
ucts in other states than the one in which they are organized, or 
which list their stocks upon the public stock exchanges for sale 
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to people of all the states, should be regulated by the congress of 
the United States and be required by congress to make periodical 
sworn reports of their business, submit at stated intervals their 
books of accounts to federal officers for examination and report, 
and in all other respects to conduct their business in accordance 
with the laws of the United States.’’ 

In this eontest the blue and gray of Georgetown was once 
again earried on to vietory, but on the 27th of May, 1905, when 
the law school debating societies of the same universities met once 
more in a like contention, the buff and blue of George Wash- 
ington (previously Columbian) was raised above the colors 
of Georgetown. The subject then debated was: ‘‘ Resolved, that 
the maintenance of the ‘open shop’ subserves the best interests of 
the labor classes.’’ Georgetown upheld the affirmative of the con- 
tention, and was represented in the debate by William F. X. 
Geoghan, Charles H. English and Henry I. Quinn. 

The debaters of Georgetown were for the first time pitted 
against those of Boston University on April 22, 1904, and Gaston 
hall was the place of their meeting. The local society debaters 
selected for this occasion were William F. X. Geoghan, Philip A. 
Grau and John J. Murphy. The question was: ''Resolved, that 
the Northern Securities company is a combination in restraint of 
trade within the meaning of section one, page 3,200, of the United 
States compiled statutes." Georgetown had the affirmative and 
to its debaters fell the honors of victory. | 

In the second debate between members of the same societies 
held in 1906, this time in Boston, the tide of vietory turned to 
the opponents of Georgetown. The debate was on the railroad rate 
question and the arguments were limited to eight minutes each in 
length. On this occasion the Georgetown debaters were Joseph 
A. Dial, Michael J. Leahy and Frank P. Jenal. 

The most recent intercollegiate debate in which the society has 
taken part was that held in Gaston hall in 1906 with representa- 
tives of Notre Dame University on the question of compulsory 
arbitration in disputes between capital and labor. Georgetown 
was represented on the debating team by Michael Lambert Igoe, 
M. Henry Gallagher and Charles Mattingly. The decision was 
given to Notre Dame, whose debaters were men of full age, but 
notwithstanding the disadvantage of youth and comparative in- 
experience the men of the blue and gray gave an excellent account 
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of themselves in the debate, and yielded with becoming grace when 
the honors of vietory were awarded their opponents. 

After the society had taken part in a few important intercol- 
legiate contests and its reputation had become known throughout 
the country, frequent requests were made for an arrangement of 
debating dates with societies other than those mentioned in this 
narrative, but in nearly all of these cases it was quite impossible 
to arrange a meeting. In 1903 a challenge to debate was received 
from the society of Columbia University, New York, another from 
the University of Nebraska, still another from Boston, and finally 
one from Holy Cross College, whieh was referred to the considera- 
tion of the Philodemie Society at the college. 

In 1906 an attempt was made to resume debates with the stu- 
dents of the George Washington law school, but inasmuch as the 
debating society of that university was composed of students in all 
schools of the university it was found impracticable to arrive at 
satisfactory arrangements. 

In order to inerease interest in debates the faculty, in 1906, 
reorganized the debating society by forming two societies, the 
senior, composed of third and fourth year students, and the junior, 
composed of first and second year students, and offered a cash prize 
of $100.00 to the best individual debater each year. 

Under the reorganization weekly debates are held by each 
society, and during the year three publie debates are held, two 
term debates in which representatives of the two societies are 
rivals, and a final prize debate. 

At the weekly debates two members are chosen in each society 
to represent it at the term debates, and at each of the two term 
debates the two best debaters are chosen by the judges to contest 
for the prize in the final debate. 

The first term debate was held in Gaston Alumni Hall on Feb- 
ruary 2d, 1907, the question at issue being whether the United 
States government should own and operate interstate railroads. 
The affirmative was sustained by the senior society, its representa- 
tives being Charles N. Mattingly, '07, and Paul E. Lesh, '06, while 
Henry С. McKenna, '08, and E. McHenry Gallaher, 08, represent- 
ing the junior society, upheld the negative. The judges were Chief 
Justice Seth Shepard of the District Court of Appeals, Chief Jus- 
tice Harry M. Clabaugh of the District Supreme Court, and Daniel 
W. Baker, all members of the faculty. The judges decided in favor 
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of the negative, and selected as the two best debaters, to participate 
in the final prize debate, Mr. Lesh of the affirmative and Mr. Gal- 
laher in the negative. 

The second term debate was held in Gaston Alumni Hall on 
March 23d, 1907, the questions being whether or not the United 
States should restrict immigration of Japanese into American ter- 
ritory as the immigration of Chinese is now restricted. The senior 
society had the affirmative and the junior society the negative of 
the question. William A. Crawford, '07, and Frank P. Jenal, ’07, 
represented the senior society, and Lambert Igoe, '08, and Gros- 
venor M. Jones, '08, the junior. 

The judges were Associate Justice Ashley M. Gould, of the 
Distriet Supreme Court, John W. Yerkes, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, and James S. Easby-Smith, all of the faculty. 
They decided in favor of the affirmative, and selected Messrs. Jenal 
and Igoe as the best individual debaters to take part in the final 
prize contest. 

The final debate of the year was held in Gaston Alumni Hall 
on June 1st, the participants being the two best debaters at the 
first and the two best at the second term debate, namely, Paul E. 
Lesh, '06, E. McHenry Gallaher, 08, Frank P. Jenal, '07, and 
Lambert Igoe, '07. The question was whether or not Cuba should 
be annexed to the United States, and it was decided by lot that 
Messrs. Lesh and Jenal of the senior society should sustain the af- 
firmative, and Messrs. Gallaher and Igoe of the junior society the 
negative. 

The judges were Chief Justice Seth Shepard of the District 
Court of Appeals, Associate Justice Alexander B. Hagner of the 
District Supreme Court, retired, and Michael J. Colbert. 

The decision was not announced until the commencement of 
the law school on June 3d, 1907, when tlie prize of $100.00 was 
awarded to Frank P. Jenal. 

The reorganization of the debating societies and the establish- 
ing of the term inter-society debates, and the final prize debate, 
have resulted in arousing interest in debating almost to the point 
of enthusiasm, and while intercollegiate debates will be encouraged 
the necessity for them does not exist as it did before the reorganiza- 
tion. 
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Clabaugh, Harry M., LL. D., lecturer on common law pleading 
and practice and equity pleading and practice, 1900——. 

Colbert, Michael J., A. M., LL. M., lecturer on law of personal 
property, 1897-1902; law of personal property and partnership, 
1902 

Cole, Charles C., lecturer on common law practice, equity 
pleading and practice, and partnership, 1899-1900; professor in 
charge of the fourth year course and lecturer, 1900-01; lecturer 
on railroad accident law, municipal corporations, jurisdiction of 
United States courts, and conflict of jurisdiction, fourth year 
course, 1901-03. 
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Conrad, Holmes, lecturer on history of English law, fourth 
year course, 1901-06; history of the development of law and com- 
parative jurisprudence and of history of English law, 1906——. 

Conway, Rev. John A., S. J., lecturer on natural law and canon 
law, fourth year course, 1906 ——. 

Darlington, Joseph J., LL. D., instruetor in law of personal 
property, contracts and negotiable paper, 1881-84; lecturer on 
law of personal property, contracts and negotiable paper, testa- 
mentary law and domestic relations, 1884-86; law of personal 
property, contracts and negotiable paper, 1886-87; personal prop- 
erty, contracts, negotiable paper and domestic relations, 1887-88; 
personal property, contracts and negotiable paper, 1888-96; law 
of personal property and contracts, 1896-97; lecturer, 1897-99. 

Dennis, William Henry, A. M., LL. B., lecturer on the law of 
real estate, domestic and civil relations, testamentary and criminal 
law, 1880-81; instructor in elements of common law, real property, 
domestic relations, wills and crimes, 1881-82; domestic relations, 
testamentary and criminal law, 1882-83. 

Douglas, Charles A., A. B., LL. B., lecturer on the law of torts, 
1894-95; law of torts and negotiable paper, 1895-1902; law of torts, 
negotiable paper and elementary law, 1902 

Dunne, Edmund F., lecturer on personal property, 1892-93. 

Duvall, Andrew B., A. M., LL. B., lecturer on equity juris- 
prudenee and torts, 1891-93. 

Ewing, Gen. Thomas, Jr., LL. D., lecturer on international 
law, 1870-71. Gen. E wing was appointed one of the professors in 
the first course, but it is not understood that he gave any lectures. 

Field, Stephen J., LL. D., lecturer on constitutional law Bad 
the law of nations, 1885. 86. 

Gould, Ashley M., LL. B., lecturer on law of contracts, crim- 
inal and domestic relations, 1901— —. 

Hamilton, George E., LL. D., lecturer on the law of partner- 
ship, torts and testamentary law, 1886-87; law of partnership, cor- 
porations, practice and testamentary law, 1887-95; practice, testa- 
mentary law and equity pleading and practice, 1895-99; testamen- 
tary law, 1899-1902; law of wills, 1902 ; testamentary law, 
general practice and legal ethics, fourth year course, 1901-02; legal 
ethics, 1903— —. 

Hamilton, John J., LL. M., lecturer on the law of bankruptcy, 
1907 ——-. 
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Healy, Rev. P. F., S. J., lecturer on ethics in its relation to 
positive law, 1875-76. 

Holaind, Rev. René, S. J., lecturer on natural law, 1891-1901; 
natural law and canon law, fourth year course, 1901-06. 

Ingle, Christopher, professor of pleading, practice and evi- 
dence, 1873-74. 

James, Charles P., LL. D., professor of law of real and per- 
sonal property, 1870-74; vice-president of the law school, 1870-74; 
lecturer on the ‘‘Leading English Statutes,’’ 1886-87; history of 
the law, 1887-89. 

Lambert, Tallmadge A., LL. D., lecturer on civil law, 1893- 
1901. 

Lowndes, James, lecturer on the law of evidence, pleading and 
practice at law and equity pleading and jurisprudence, 1878-81. 

McComas, Louis E., LL. D., lecturer on the law of contracts 
and the law of evidence, 1897-1901; international law and foreign 
relations of the United States, fourth year course, 1901——. 

McGill, J. Nota, LL. M., lecturer on probate practice, 1899- 
1902; patent law, fourth year course, 1901——. 

Merrick, Richard T., LL. D., lecturer on constitutional law and 
the law of nations, 1876-81; constitutional law, 1881-83; constitu- 
tional law and the law of nations, 1883-85. 

Merrick, William M., LL. D., lecturer on common law pleading 
and equity jurisprudence, 1885-86; constitutional law, common law 
pleading and equity jurisprudence, 1886-88. 

Miller, Samuel F., LL. D., professor of constitutional law and 
equity, 1870-73. 

Minor, Raleigh C., LL. D., lecturer on conflict of laws, 1901——. 

Morris, Martin Ferdinand, LL. D., lecturer on the history of 
law, 1875-76; elements of common law, the law of crimes and 
misdemeanors and the history of law, 1876-77; common law, real 
and personal property, crimes and misdemeanors and history of 
law, 1877-80; pleading, practice at law and in equity, the law of 
evidence and corporations, 1880-81; professor of equity, law of 
evidence and pleading and practice at law and in equity, 1881-82; 
pleading and practice, law of evidence and equity jurisprudence, 
1882-83; lecturer on common law pleading, equity pleading and 
practice, the law of partnership and of corporations, 1883-84; 
equity jurisprudence, pleading and practice and the law of partner- 
ships, corporations and admiralty, 1884-86; equity pleading and 
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practice, corporations and admiralty, 1886-87; equity pleading and 
practice and admiralty, 1887-88; constitutional and international 
law, admiralty and comparative jurisprudence, 1888-92; constitu- 
tional and international law and corporative jurisprudence, 1892- 
93; constitutional and international law, comparative jurispru- 
denee and equity jurisprudenee, 1893-95; constitutional and inter- 
national law and comparative jurisprudence, 1895-99; comparative 
jurisprudence, 1899-1901; lecturer on the history of the develop- 
ment of law and comparative jurisprudence, fourth year course, 
1901-06. 

Paine, Halbert E., LL. D., lecturer on pleading, evidence and 
practice of law and equity Jurisprudence and pleading, 1876-78. 

Paschal, George W., LL. B., professor of law of. real and per- 
sonal property, 1874-75; vice-president, lecturer on equity juris- 
prudence, pleading, evidence and practice at common law and in 
equity, and the science of government, 1875; lecturer on ‘‘The 
Leading English Statutes,’’ 1886-87; history of the law, 1887-88. 

Payne, James G., LL. D., lecturer on the law of evidence, 1883- 
84; law of real estate, law of evidence and criminal law, 1884-85; 
law of real estate, evidence, criminal law and torts, 1887-88. 

Perry, R. Ross, A. M., LL. D., lecturer on criminal law, do- 
mestie relations and torts, 1889-91; common law pleading, crim- 
inal law and domestic relations, 1891-93; common law pleading, 
criminal law, domestic relations and torts, 1893-95; common law 
pleading, domestic relations and eriminal law, 1896-1900. 

Reily, Edward S., lecturer on elements of common law, in- 
eluding the several branches of the law of real and personal prop- 
erty, and criminal law, 1875-76. 

Richardson, William A., LL. D., lecturer on statutory and 
administrative law, 1880-83; statutory and administrative law and 
legal maxims, 1883-96; emeritus professor of statutory and ad- 
ministrative law and legal maxims, 1896-97. 

Ross, John W., LL. D., lecturer on torts and common law 
practice, 1883-84; common law pleading and practice and the law 
of torts, 1884-86; common law practice and domestic relations, 
1886-87. 

Sharp, George M., LL. D., lecturer on the law of insurance, 
fourth vear course, 1901-05. 

Shepard, Seth, LL. D., lecturer on the law of corporations and 
equity jurisprudence, 1894-99; constitutional law, the law of cor- 
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porations and equity jurisprudence, 1899-1907; lecturer on con- 
stitutional law and the foundations of civil liberty, fourth year 
course, 1901——. 

Smith, Munroe, LL. D., lecturer on civil law, fourth year 
course, 1901——. | 

Stafford, Wendell Phillips, lecturer on the law of agency, 1904- 
1906. 

Wilson, Clarence R., LL. M., lecturer on the law of agency, 
1906——. 

Wilson, Jeremiah M., LL. D., lecturer on the law of real prop- 
erty, 1882-83; real estate, testamentary and criminal law, 1883-84; 
law of real estate, law of evidence, criminal law and domestic re- 
lations, 1888-89; law of real estate and law of evidence, 1889-97; 
leeturer and dean of the faculty, 1897-1900. 

Woodward, William C., M. D., LL. M., lecturer on medical 
jurisprudence, fourth year course, 1901———. 

Wright, Daniel Thew, lecturer on the law of insurance, 1904- 
07; lecturer on the law of corporations and criminal law, 1907 f 

Yerkes, John W., LL. D., lecturer on the law of municipal cor- 
porations, 1906——. 





JUDICIARY OF THE MOOT COURTS. 


President of the Court—1870-77, Charles W. Hoffman. 

Judges of the Court—1877 (year indicates date of appoint- 
ment), Charles W. Hoffman, Tallmadge A. Lambert, William H. 
Dennis; 1880, F. P. B. Sands; 1881, Joseph J. Darlington; 1882, 
John W. Ross. 

Judges of the Circuit Court—1886-87, John W. Ross; 1887-92, 
George E. Hamilton; 1892-97, Michael J. Colbert; 1897-1904, 
Daniel W. Baker; 1904— —, Daniel W. O’Donoghue. 

Court of Appeals Judges—1886-88, Charles W. Hoffman, Will- 
iam M. Merrick, Martin F. Morris; 1888, (appt'd) Andrew C. 
Bradley; 1889, Ross R. Perry; 1890, Joseph J. Darlington; 1892, 
Tallmadge A. Lambert; 1892, Job Barnard; 1892, Henry Wise 
Garnett; 1898, Leigh Hobinson; 1899, J. Holdsworth Gordon; 
1905, J. Nota McGill. 

Examiners—J. Altheus Johnson, Henry W. Sohon, 1897-1904. 

Quiz Masters—R. Ross Perry, Jr., 1899-1904; E. Richard 
Shipp, 1899-1902; Clarence R. Wilson, 1902-06; Daniel W. O’Don- 
oghue, James S. Easby-Smith, 1904——; Charles E. Roach, Jesse 
C. Adkins, 1906——. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 5, line 19, for five thousand, read four thousand. 

Page 21, seventh line from bottom, for prescriptive, read proscriptive. 

Page 28, after second line, inscription on College Tablet, read: IOANNES. 
CARROLL.E.SOC.IESV. 

Page 46, line 5, for 1819, read 1809. 

Page 52, line 9, for 1871, read 1817; and further down. for Literary Insti- 
tution, read Literary Institute, 

Page 60, line 8, for Legendee, read Legendre. 

Page 65, last line, for James F. Rider, read James Rider. and same cor- 
rection on page 66. 

Page 72, erase name of Charles C. Lancaster. 

Page 144, line 14, for 1813, read 1809-11. 

Page 149. line 2, after William V. McGrath, add Jr. 

Page 173. for Rev. William Н. Carroll, read Rev. Father Carroll. 

Page 190, line 27, for St. Michael's, read St. Patrick's. 

Page 206, line 6. after "never before," add "except іп 1858." 

Page 208, line 29, after "since that time," add "except in the two or three 
years immediately preceding the civil war." 

Page 213, line 15, instead of "history of the college," read "preceding forty 
years.” 

Page 216, after “Winfield Scott Schley, U. S. N.,," add "and also upon Gen. 
Joseph Wh'eler.” 

Page 217, for Mr. Donlan, read Mr. Donlon. 

Page 231. for Father Welsh, read Father Welch; and for H. Augustin Gaynor. 
read H. Augustus Gavnor. 

Page 254, for Robert Collier, '96, reod Robert Collier, '94. 

Page 260, in list of prefects since 1865, read іп correction of respective names. 
William G. McKechnie, Thcmas F. Carnev. Harry R. Gower. 

Page 261, next to bottom line, read Daniel W. Lawler. 

Page 276, in class of 1887 read Jeremiah M. Prendergast. . 

Page 301, after James F. O'Neill, read '83. 

Page 320, 321, and 322 to close of second paragraph. should be read as quoted 
matter. 

Page 339, fourth line from bottom, for prosecutor, read pro«sector. 

Page 342 first paragraph. third line from bottom, for maligning, read malin- 
gering. 

Page 382. for Sumuel Owens. read Samuel L. Owens. 

Page 418, for Wall. Joseph L.. read Wall, Joseph S. 

Page 448. bottom line. next to last paragraph, for eloquent. read excellent. 

Page 456 top line. for ten, read the; also, for William Curtin Woodward, read 
William Creighton Woodward. 

Page 467, paragraph 6, for Taggert, read Taggart. 

Page 478, first two lines, next to last paragraph. read: “For the session of 
1907-08, to begin October 2, few important changes have been made." 


ERRATA, SECOND VOLUME. 


Page 6. for Alexander Porter Norse. read Morse. 
| Page 24, next to last paragraph, for Stephen S. Mallory read Stephen R. Mal- 
ory. 

Рһре 25 for Stephen S. Mallory read Stephen К. Mallory, and for Daniel A. 
Lawler, read Daniel W. Lawler. 

Page 29, fifth line from bottom, for organization. read organ. 

Page 31. for "Songs of Georgetown." read “Sons of Georgetown." 

Pag? 33. last line, after “Georgetown University." read ‘“Hosnital." 

Page 415, first line last paragraph, for "Germantown," read “Georgetown.” 
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GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


BOOK IV. 
THE Society oF ALUMNI. 


A somewhat remarkable fact in connection with the history 
of Georgetown University is that the first association of the alumni 
formed by graduates of any department of the greater institution 
had its origin in the medical college, when that school was less 
than twenty years old. The first society of the same character, 
composed of graduates of the academic department, was not 
brought into actual existence until several years later, although 
within a year after the organization of the Medical Society of the 
Alumni a similar work was undertaken in tle academic depart- 
ment. | 

The Medical Society of the Alumni was organized March 21, 
1869, its membership being limited to graduates of the George- 
town University School of Medicine. It had for its principal ob- 
jects the advancement of medical science, the cultivation of fra- 
ternal feeling among its members, and the promotion of the best 
interests of the medical department. The society continued in 
active existence for several years, and included in its membership 
more than a fair majority of those who held the university degree 
of medicinae doctor; but later on, after the complete organization 
of the general Society of Alumni, its meetings became less regular 
and finally were discontinued. However, within the present vear 
(1907) a new society of the medical alumni has been formed. 

In the college proper the work of organizing an alumni so- 
ciety was begun as early as the year 1870, but nothing of im- 
portanee in this direction was accomplished until 1875, when an 
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attempt was made to form a society in which the alumni of all 
departments of the university might take part. This work had 
its inception in a meeting of members of the Philodemic Society 
on July 12, 1874, after the excellent dinner provided by the faculty 
at the elose of commencement exercises. Father Young, president 
of the society, called the members to order for the transaction of 
certain business matters, and at the proper moment John Carrol! 
Brent, 733, addressed the chair and in eloquent terms advocated 
the plan of forming an association of the alumni. The advantages 
of such an undertaking having been presented a motion was carried 
that a committee of five, representing the college, the medical 
department and the law school, be appointed to discuss and prepare 
a plan of organization, submit it to the faculty, inform all the 
graduates and members of the Philodemie Society of its nature, 
and request their approval. 

Nothing more than this appears to have been accomplished 
at that time, but the foundation was then laid for a more stable 
organization in the early part of the following year. On March 
4, 1875, a meeting of graduates was held in the hall of the law 
department building for the purpose of taking up and carrying 
to completion the work previously begun. John Carroll Brent 
was ealled to the chair, and Tallmadge A. Lambert was chosen 
secretary. Soon afterwards a committee which had been appointed 
to prepare the constitution and by-laws made its report, and on 
March 15, at an adjourned meeting, the organization was per- 
fected and officers were elected as follows: Judge Walter S. Cox, 
president; Dr. Johnson Eliot, B. G. Caulfield, Daniel B. Clarke, 
Tallmadge A. Lambert, Alexander Porter Norse and Dr. Ralph S. 
L. Walsh, vice-presidents; Eugene D. F. Brady and George Ernest 
Hamilton, secretaries; C. C. Lancaster, Jr., treasurer; William 
F. Quicksall, Dr. G. Lloyd Magruder, Dr. J. Taber Johnson, J. F. 
Beale and R. Ross Perry, executive committee. 

‘Though begun with enthusiasm," says Dr. Shea's narrative, 
‘‘the association soon languished and its meetings were discon- 
tinued.’’ In respect to this it may be said that while the society 
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was in Ёас{ virtually dormant soon after its organization it did 
not lose its identity entirely, but maintained its existence until 
eventually consolidated with the Society of Alumni, the latter 
dating its history from the initial steps taken in 1879 and the more 
perfect organization in 1880. In May of the year last mentioned, 
on the invitation of the Rev. Father Healy, S. J., president of the 
university, two representatives of the alumni of each decade in 
the history of Georgetown College met at the Washington resi- 
dence of Francis Kernan, United States senator from New York, 
to take the necessary steps toward organizing the Society of 
Alumni. | 

A draft of a constitution prepared after careful study of the 
constitutions of alumni associations of other universities was sub- 
mitted to those present and discussed article by article, and the 
constitution as finally adopted was printed and distributed through 
the mail, as extensively as possible, with an invitation to all alumni 
of the university to join the society thus formed. Invitations is- 
sued by the executive committee of the society fixed the 23d of 
June, 1881, for the first annual meeting; invitations from the 
president of the university being also issued under the same cover, 
extending the hospitalities of the college for the day to all old 
students. In addition the following notice was given out through 
the columns of the press: 


‘“The first annual meeting of the Society of Alumni of George- 
town College will be held at the college on the 23d instant, im- 
mediately after the commencement exercises. Invitations to this 
meeting are being sent by the executive committee to all former 
graduates and students of the several departments of the uni- 
versity whose addresses can be obtained. Since, however, it has 
been found impossible to ascertain the places of residence of many 
of the former students the committee adopts this medium of ex- 
tending to them all a cordial invitation to become members of the 
Society of Alumni and to attend the meeting of the 23d instant." 


The first annual meeting of the society was held May 23, 1881, 
in the then unfinished memorial hall of the new college building, 
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after the commenecinent exercises, and was called to order by the 
president, William W. Corcoran, of Washington, then the oldest 
living student of the college. This meeting was attended by one 
hundred and eightecn old students, dating back to 1811, 1816, 1818, 
1826, 1827 and 1829. 

Addressing the society, President Corcoran said: ‘‘In conse- 
quence of my deafness and bad vision I beg to call the second 
vice-president, Mr. Richard T. Merrick, to preside today. I hope 
he will take the chair as it is not possible for me to do so." On 
taking the ehair Mr. Merriek was warmly greeted, and said: 


“Of course I am compelled to accept as а command the re- 
quest of the venerable and distinguished president of this societv 
and relieve him from the fatiguing duties incident to the осепра- 
tion of the chair. He is the oldest living student of this college. 
and one of the most honored. His name will live as long as these 
walls shall stand, and longer, and go down to future generations 
illustrating the noblest virtues of humanity and making even yet 
sweeter than it now is the blessed name of charity. 

“Fellow students, we are gathered here today, upon this 
sacred spot, in obedienve to the requirements of the constitution 
of the Society of Alumni. The fifth provision of this constitution 
is as follows: 

“<A regular meeting of the society shall be held each year 
at the college, upon such day and such hour, near the close of the 
session, as may be fixed upon by the secretary, upon consultation 
with the dean of the faculty; but a special meeting may be held 
at any time upon the call of the acting president of the society.’ 

“This society has been established in order that the students 
of Georgetown College might have some designated day upon 
which they could he assured of meeting their old companions and 
friends in the place made sacred by the memories of their child- 
hood and vouth. Such associations have been formed by the stu- 
dents of all the colleges of this country and of England, and they 
are the outgrowth of the best impulses of our nature. Their pur- 
pose is not only to gratify the demands and longings of the af- 
fections, but they have also practical good and practical results 
in contemplation. 

“We, fellow students, representing every age of manhood 
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from that of the venerable and distinguished president, who has 
passed way beyond the special allotment to the favored few and 
is within a score of one hundred years, down to the graduate of 
the present year, moved by the impulses of which I have spoken, 
have come together to renew the recollections and ties of our 
youth, on the spot where they originated and were formed. Our 
hearts and hands are here reunited in the glow and warmth of the 
friendship of youth. But, in addition to the pleasure of this re- 
union, there is also a practical object, as I understand and as I 
have stated, in the establishment of this society. It is that the 
college which nurtured us in youth should now in its need receive 
some reciprocation in the way of aid from the gathered strength 
of our manhood. 

**[ speak, in the first place, of intellectual aid and assistance 
to be rendered by a co-operation on our part with the facultv of 
the college and the learned and able men who have in charge the 
direction of its course of academic training. . . . There is also, 
at present, another purpose, of a practical character, to which 
our attention should be directed. Students of this college who 
for benefits received from the institution hold it in grateful re- 
membrance should now in its present financial emergency give to 
it some practical and material aid. . . . To assist to рау the 
debt of the college, whether that debt may have been ineurred for 
the erection of its building or otherwise, are purposes ineident to 
these main purposes or duties which every one will help to carry 
out, who, in earnestness of spirit and true devotion of heart, sin- 
cerely wishes well to the institution; but еу should not stand 
forth. as the principal and fundamental designs of this associa- 
tion," ete. 


It may be well to state here that the prineipal diseussion at 
this time was directed to the provisions of the constitution which 
declared the fundamental objects of the society, and the member- 
ship fee proposed to be charged. The several arguments on these 
subjects need no place in this narrative, but the constitution as 
finally adopted fixed the initiation fee at five dollars and declared 
the objects of the society to be as follows: 


* The object of this society shall Бе to perpetuate and strength- 
en college friendships, to collect and preserve materials for college 
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history; but, above all, to promote the interests of Georgetown 
College by calling attention to its advantages as a school of learn- 
ing, by endeavoring to secure for it the most favorable legislation, 
by seeking to obtain for it donations and endowments, and by con- 
tributing and procuring for it such material aid as may enable its 
faculty to carry out successfully their plans for enlarging its 
eurrieulum and placing it on an equal footing with other and more 
favored institutions."' 


Having diseussed and settled the several provisions of the 
constitution it was formally adopted and became the foundation 
of the society. The next important proceeding brought up for 
eonsideration was the nomination and eleetion of officers, which 
being presented, Father Healy requested as a personal favor to 
be permitted to express his wishes to the members: 

Же have just begun our organization. The gentlemen who 
are associated with me are getting down to good, hard work, and 
for the next two years we shall have a great deal to do in order 
to present to the society at its different meetings such a schedule 
of members and their addresses, and with everything connected 
with the college, as to enable us to become acquainted with one 
another throughout the United States. Hence I would respect- 
fully ask the society to allow me to anticipate the nomination of 
new officers; and inasmuch as the officers who have kindly con- 
sented to act thus far have not expressed any unwillingness (I 
have not asked them) I beg leave to make an independent nomina- 
tion and to move that the present officers hold office for the term 
of the next two years."' 


The wishes of the president of the university in this 1mportant 
matter were cheerfully carried out and the former provisional 
officers were re-elected, as follows: 

William W. Corcoran, president; Francis Kernan, first vice- 
president; Richard T. Merrick, second vice-president; John F. 
Hanna, secretary; Rev. P. F. Healy, S. J., treasurer; Rev. P. F. 
Healy ex officio, F. P. B. Sands, G. Ernest Hamilton, S. Chap- 
man Neale and G. Lloyd Magruder, executive committee. On the 
motion of Father Healy, Walter S. Cox, associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, was selected as orator 
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for the next annual meeting, and Mr. James Hoban was honored 
with selection as poet for the same occasion. 

After the business affairs of the meeting had been finished 
still another memorable event marked the first annual gathering 
of the alumni, and **Old Georgetown"! has not frequently seen so 
pleasant a day as June 23, 1881. On the adjournment of the meet- 
ing the members of the society, marching in classes according to : 
date, as guests of the faculty, followed the president of the uni- 
versity to the old college refectory, where a bounteous collation 
had been provided for them; and being arranged by decades at 
the different tables the old students found themselves in very fact 
pleasantly reunited. Many were the joyous reminiscences revived 
and items of personal history interchanged! It was a pleasant 
spectacle, as old classmates, following the lead of class affinities, 
found themselves drawn together, and from the first table where 
sat the venerable sons of 1811, ?16, 718, ?26, ’27, ’29, ’31, '34 and 
'40, to the boisterous groups that filled the tables where thronged 
the alumni of the last decade, a bond of good fellowship and de- 
votion to alma mater ran through all. 

Between the courses Mr. Sands, at the request of the presi- 
dent of the university, read a number of letters from old graduates 
whose engagements prevented their attendance. Several of these 
letters were particularly happy in their tone and drew applause 
from all who were fortunate enough to be present. 

The second annual reunion of the Society of Alumni was held 
June 21-22, 1882, at the college building in Georgetown. Mr. Mer- 
rick, the second vice-president, called the members to order and 
expressed deep regret that the temporary indisposition of Presi- 
dent Corcoran made it impossible for him to occupy the chair. 
After a few well-timed remarks the presiding officer introduced 
Dr. Grafton Tyler, who spoke particularly of the president, the 
cause of his absence and his hope to be present at the next annual 
meeting. ' 21 

Mr. Merrick next introduced Mr. James Hoban, of whom he 
said ‘‘his lyre is well strung and the music of his voice will no 
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doubt delight you." The poet was received with applause and 
when quiet had been restored delivered an admirable poem, “А 
Retrospect,"" from which a line or two of his opening and closing 
words are given here: 


** To him who turns in life's career, 
And pauses for a moment here, 
Whenee long his eager footsteps sped, 
To reach the goal where fancy led, 
The fondest mem’ries of the past, 
From every side come thronging fast. 
Here poring over ancient page, 
We learned how from the earliest age, 
As light as air, and full as free, 
Came forth the soul of poesy. 

Ф Ф Ф 
** ow so for cach his lot be east, 
Once more to meect—or this the last, 
Let buoyant hope attune the strain, 
And whisper: ‘Welcome, once again.’ 
But should the swift revolving year, 
To others leave the vacant chair, 
So let the light of duty done, 
Illume the life of every one. 
As orbs within their proper sphere. 
But shine awhile, and disappear, 
Though gradual passed from mortal sight 
Undimned is still the borrowed light, 
A generous sun so freely shed, 
As each beneath his radianee sped; 
May we, untarnished, ever save, 
The sheen our Alma Mater gave, 
A light that shines beyond the sod,— 
A light that leadeth up to God.’’ 


In presenting the orator for the evening, Mr. Merrick said: 
‘Georgetown College has the satisfaction tonight of seeing in 
the orator selected for the occasion one of its sprightliest lads of 
nearly half a century ago, returned to it bearing the onerous bur- 
then of judicial dignity. He brings back to it the assurance of 
an honorable and distinguished life, made honorable and distin- 
guished by its precepts. He has walked his way in the world as 
he walked it here—with steady and careful tread and thoughtful 
brow. I have the honor of introducing Hon. Walter S. Cox, one 
of the justices of the Supreme court of the District of Columbia."' 
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Judge Cox was greeted with hearty applause, and delivered 
a highly interesting address, which was devoted chiefly to the 
educational achievements of old alma mater during the almost 
hundred years of its existence, and somewhat to a review of the 
civil and political history of the country during the same period 
with especial reference to educational progress. In his peroration 
Judge Cox said: ‘‘Our Alma Mater, while steadfastly anchored 
to all that is tried and sacred, may be equal to the exigency and 
may enter upon a new career of prosperity and success, will be 
the hope of all who cherish the remembrance of her valued train- 
ing, her kindly sympathy and fostering care in the days of ‘auld 
lang syne.’ ”’ | 

The business meeting of the society was held on the second 
day of the reunion, and at that time certain amendments of the 
constitution were ratified. The first of these related to article 
three, which defined the objects of the society and had been made 
the subject of much discussion at the last annual meeting, on the 
ground that they were at variance with the true purposes for 
which the society was organized. The fourth article was amended 
and provision was made for the election of three additional vice- 
presidents, making five in all. The third amendment had refer- 
ence to the membership fee, which originally had been fixed at 
ten dollars and now was changed to five dollars; and at this time 
a resolution was passed which fixed the annual membership dues 
at five dollars. 

Besides these weightier matters of the law the society trans- 
acted other important business, one item of which was hearing 
the report of the special committee previously appointed to take 
such action as was deemed best in regard to the completion of 
Alumni Memorial Hall in the college building and the creation of 
a fund for that purpose. The committee comprised Dr. John B. 
Blake, Dr. James E. Morgan and William Henry Dennis. The 
work of the committee at this time had only just begun and its 
efforts had been seriously retarded by the death of the chairman, 
Dr. Blake. Enough was aecomplished, however, to insure ultimate 
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success in this laudable undertaking, and among the generous 
donors were the venerable president of the society, who gave 
$2,000; an alumnus in Brooklyn, class of '57, gave $1,000; Mr. 
Coleman of San Francisco, '67, $10,000, and a like sum from the 
estate of James M. Coale. Judge Cox, the orator of the previous 
evening, and Mr. F. P. B. Sands each donated $500 for the hall, 
and many smaller amounts were received by the committee di- 
rectly and through the college authorities. 

The additional vice-presidents elected in pursuance of the 
constitutional amendment were Dr. Richard McSherry, of Balti- 
more; Emile Rost, of New Orleans; and John G. Agar, of New 
York. Mr. Thomas J. Semmes, of New Orleans, was selected as 
orator, and Mr. Charles B. Kenny, of Pittsburgh, as poet for the 
next meeting of the society in 1883. At the banquet given by the 
faculty in the old refectory many members of the society and 
friends of the college participated in the enjoyments of a genuine 
old ‘‘college’’ feast. | 

The third annual meeting of the Society of Alumni was held 
at the college on Wednesday, the 27th day of June, 1883. The 
orator of the occasion was the Hon. Thomas J. Semmes, of New 
Orleans, who gave a masterly address, which was appreciated in 
its true worth and was printed in full in the report of the pro- 
ceedings, but by reason of its length cannot be reproduced in these 
pages. 

The meeting in this year was one of particular interest and 
marked an era in the history of the society. The day preceding 
the annual commencement was the occasion of the meeting of the 
Society of the Alumni and of the harmonious incorporation with 
it of the Alumni Association, a rival though not antagonistic body. 
It is well known that for some years there had been two organiza- 
tions of the alumni, one known as the Alumni Association, estab- 
lished in 1875, and the other the Society of Alumni, the organiza- 
tion of which was made complete in 1880. Their objects and pur- . 
poses were substantially the same—the cultivation of fraternal 
social relations among those who had gone forth from alma mater 
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into the battles of life, and the extension of valuable aid and as- 
sistance to the university. But the existence of two organizations 
was in a measure produetive of a spirit of rivalry and a feeling 
alien to the spirit of both, and efforts were made to bring about 
a union of the two bodies. A spirit of liberal and generous con- 
ciliation was manifested on both sides and the terms of union 
and consolidation were readily reached by the executive committees 
of the two societies. The union was formally consummated when, 
at the annual meeting of the Society of Alumni on the occasion 
here under consideration, the members of the Alumni Association 
marched into the hall in a body and were received with cheers and 
many congratulations. 

Some amendments previously proposed to the constitution 
were considered and adopted, and officers of the society for the 
next two years were elected, as follows: Charles J. Faulkner, 
president; Dr. Johnson Eliot, first vice-president; Thomas J. 
Semmes, seeond vice-president; Charles A. Hoyt, third vice-presi- 
dent; Francis P. B. Sands, fourth vice-president; Alexander J. 
Falls, fifth vice-president; Rev. James A. Doonan, S. J., treasurer; 
Charles A. Elliot, secretary; Rev. James A. Doonan, S. J. ex 
officio, Martin F. Morris, William F. Quicksall, John P. Lothrop 
and Dr. Carl H. A. Kleinschmidt, executive committee. 

After the meeting the members of the society were handsome- 
ly entertained by the faculty at a supper, when the college days 
were lived over again and many old associations were renewed. 
At the tables many toasts were proposed and as many responses 
were made. In response to the toast, ‘‘The Society of Alumni," 
Mr. George Ernest Hamilton in a forcible and eloquent speech set 
forth the wants of alma mater and the duty of the alumni to lighten 
her financial burden. He proposed that the society should en- 
deavor to pay off the interest annually, the sum required being 
$9,000, and that the members, each according to his means and 
willingness, should agree to contribute an annual sum of not more 
than $100 for ten years. The president of the college promised, 
if sueh an arrangement was made, to liquidate the principal in- 
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debtedness at a rate of not less than $15,000 per annum. The 
suggestion was received with favor, and a committee, comprising 
C. N. Harris of New York, James M. Healy of Pennsylvania, 
Condé B. Pallen of St. Louis, George Ernest Hamilton and Charles 
A. Elliot of the Distriet of Columbia, was appointed to carry out 
the resolution passed by those adopting the proposed plan. Many 
present subscribed handsome sums and the movement presaged 
success in the very beginning. 

The fourth annual reunion of the Society of Alumni was held 
on Wednesday, June 25, 1884, and at that time the members found 
themselves in eollision with the most severe storm of the entire 
vear, to the great disappointment of the committee whose mem- 
bers had labored so untiringly for the eomplete success of the 
occasion. The business meeting was held late in the afternoon 
and was well attended, weather conditions considered. The ven- 
erable president, Charles J. Faulkner, ’22, occupied the chair, and 
showed that with age he had lost little of his pristine vigor and 
eommand. The attendance of alumni from the medical and law 
schools and of the **vounger"" members from a distance, who had 
for the time put aside important concerns to be present, were 
numerous beyond expectation. Among the latter were Colonel 
Robert M. Douglas of North Carolina, James V. Coleman of Cali- 
forma, George H. Fox of New York, Dr. Charles O’Donovan of 
Baltimore and those other loyal sons of Georgetown, Charles N. 
Harris of New York and James M. Healy of Pennsylvania, neither 
of whom from the foundation of the society had ever failed to 
attend the annual reunion. 

As this was not the year for the election of officers there was 
little business to be transacted. John E. Devlin, '40, of New York, 
was chosen orator for the next meeting in 1885. Among his fellow 
graduates were General H. C. Whiting, a distinguished officer of 
the confederate army, Joseph B. Rindge of Maine, T. Robert Jen- 
kins of Baltimore, Henry I. Land of Georgia, John A. Kennedy 
of New York and William H. Lewis of Tennessee. 

The storm reduced to meagre numbers the audience which 
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assembled to hear the masterly oration of Richard T. Merrick, an 
effort that drew forth unbounded admiration from His Grace the 
Arehbishop of Baltimore, and the other distinguished guests on 
the platform. 

The fifth annual meeting was held June 25, 1885, but the pros- 
pects of a large and enthusiastic gathering of alumni which had 
encouraged the executive committee in its labor of preparation 
were dimmed by the death of Richard T. Merrick, one of the found- 
ers of the society, and all thoughts were turned away from festivity 
and pleasure. The reunion, however, though smaller in point of 
attendance than some otliers which preceded it, was marked by 
the presence of much good feeling, the sad occurrence which was 
on the lips of everyone serving to draw the members closer to- 
gether in sympathy. 

In the evening the annual dinner was served in the college 
refectory, Dr. James E. Morgan presiding until the arrival of 
Dr. J. Taber Johnson, the newly elected vice-president. The guest 
of the evening was Charles Denby of Indiana, then just appointed 
minister to China. No formal toasts were proposed, but in answer 
to a call from the president of the college Mr. Denby gave a short 
and eloquent address, and closed by offering as a sentiment— 
** Health, happiness and success to the descendants of Loyola.’’ 


The orator of the banquet was John E. Devlin, of New York, 
whose word pictures of college days and his portraitures of the 
faculty in his own time were both beautiful and full of truth. His 
oration was brief—almost too brief — and he held his audience with 
his oratory as well as with his recital of memories of old times. 


These officers were elected at this meeting: Thomas J. Semmes 
of Louisiana, president; Judge Martin F. Morris, first vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Joseph Taber Johnson, second vice-president; Charles 
N. Harris, of New York, third vice-president; James V. Coleman, 
of California, fourth vice-president; Harry Walters, of Maryland, 
fifth vice-president; Eugene D. F. Brady, secretary; Rev. James 
A. Doonan, S. J., treasurer (ex officio); Francis J. Kieckhoeffer, 
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Tallmadge A. Lambert, G. Ernest Hamilton and Father Doonan, 
executive conimittee. 

The society held its sixth annual meeting on Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 23, 1886, Judge Morris presiding in the absence of the 
president. The attendance was large both of members residing 
in the District of Columbia and of the several states in the east. 
The constitution as it then stood provided that the president should 
be selected from the academic department and should have received 
his degree at least twenty years previous to his election. This 
provision of the constitution was amended at the meeting by chang- 
ing the qualification from twenty to ten years. Father Doonan 
resigned the office of treasurer and the vacancy thus created was 
filled by the election of Mr. Charles W. Hoffman. 

At this time the subject of the approaching centennial ‘anni- 
versary was brought up for discussion and as the society was 
destined to take an active part in the celebration with which the 
event was proposed to be observed a resolution was offered and 
adopted referring the matter to the executive committee, with in- 
structions to report at a meeting to be held in December following. 

After the meeting Father Doonan with his usual hospitality 
entertained the society at a splendid banquet, where the mem- 
bers enjoyed a feast at the tables for the comfort of the inner 
man and an outpouring of cheering college-day reminiscences on 
the part of those who responded to toasts. The speakers at the 
banquet tables were Father Doonan, Tallmadge A. Lambert, Dr. 
Kleinschmidt and Judge William M. Merrick. 

On Thursday evening the members living in the District of 
Columbia entertained their visiting brethren with a banquet at 
the Arlington hotel, where Father Doonan presided and extended 
a warm welcome to the guests of the occasion. Judge Merrick 
performed the duties of toastmaster and brought out happy re- 
sponses from Dr. Hamilton of the medical department, Mr. Lam- 
bert of the law school, Mr. Hoffman and Mr. George Ernest Ham- 
ilton. Dr. Hamilton's speech was especially interesting in that it 
made publie announcement of a project recently undertaken by 
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the school of medicine through its efficient and enterprising facul- 
ty looking to the erection of a new and ample building for that 
department of the university. 

The seventh annual meeting was held at the college building 
on Mohday, June 27, 1887, when the generous attendance of mem- 
bers indicafed that the interest in the annual event was in no wise 
beginning to decline. The orator of the day, James V. Coleman 
of California, gave an interesting address on the subject of ‘‘ Henry 
George and Democracy.”’ 

The regular business meeting followed the oration, the chief 
action being the election of officers, as follows: James V. Coleman, 
of California, president; William M. Merrick, of the District of 
Columbia, first vice-president; Charles A. Hoyt, of New York, 
second vice-president; Dr. F. M. Gunnell, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, third vice-president; Tallmadge A. Lambert, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, fourth vice-president; Charles O'B. Cowardin, 
of Virginia, fifth vice-president; Eugene D. F. Brady, secretary ; 
Dr. F. O. St. Clair, treasurer; Rev. James A. Doonan, S. J., Dr. 
Patriek J. Murphy, Samuel M. Yeatman, Dr. Thomas F. Mallan 
and Dr. F. O. St. Clair, executive committee. 

The usual banquet followed the business meeting, and was held 
at the Arlington hotel. After the regular toasts the toastmaster, 
Thomas Flatley, of Boston, in his irresistible way called on several 
alumni for impromptu responses, and to him and them much credit 
is due for the complete success of the social feature of the reunion. 

The distinguishing feature of the eighth annual meeting of 
the society, which was held at the college on Monday, June 26, 
1888, was the very excellent address delivered by J. Fairfax Ме- 
Laughlin, '60. His subject was ‘‘Our Alma Mater: Progenitor 
of Many, Precusor of all Catholic Colleges in the United States.’’ 

The business meeting was held in the afternoon in the Coleman 
museum, with Mr. Lambert, fourth vice-president, oceupying the 
chair. After the routine business had been disposed of the execu- 
tive committee nominated Judge William M. Merrick as orator of 
the next meeting, and Condé B. Pallen accepted an invitation to 
deliver the Centennial ode. 
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As an evidence of the popularity and numerical strength of 
the Society of Alumni at this time it may be said that the report 
of the secretary showed that one hundred and fifty names had 
been added to the roll of members during the year just ended, 
and also that the total membership was.four hundred and fifty. 
This announcement was of eourse received with considerable ap- 
plause. | 

To the members who were present at this meeting Father 
Doonan explained fully the plan of celebration of the centennial 
anniversary to be held on February 21 and 22, 1889, and an outline 
of the proposed celebration was authorized to be sent by the execu- 
tive committee to each member of tlie society and to every alumnus 
and undergraduate of the college. 

An extraordinary meeting of the Society of the Alumni was 
held in the building of the law department of the university on 
January 14, 1889, to complete the work of prepartion for a fitting 
observance of the college centennial anniversary, in which the 
society was to hold an important place and take an important part. 
The meeting was well attended, but it was an occasion of business 
rather than of social enjoyment. Such addresses as were neces- 
sary were made by Father Doonan and Mr. Lambert, and it was 
arranged that the second of the three days’ celebration should be 
known and observed as alumni day. Several committees were 
appointed to prepare for the event and provision also was made 
for an alumni bronze medal to be worn as a distinguishing badge 
during the celebration and afterward to be retained by the holder 
as a souvenir of the event. 

The ninth annual reunion of the society was held in conjunc- 
tion with the centennial celebration on February 20-22, 1889, the 
second day having been set apart for the alumni meeting and the 
exereises for whieh elaborate prepartions had been made, in full 
keeping with the dignity of the great general occasion. ‘Мапу 
people, perhaps most people"', says the College Journal, **looked 
upon the real, essential oration and centennial ode as two of the 
most important factors in the success of the centennial, and it is 
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with a feeling of great sincerity ‘that we congratulate both gen- 
tlemen on the intrinsic excellence of their productions. 

“Мг. Condé B. Pallen, B. A., '80, M. A., '83, the poet of the 
occasion, read his ode as one inspired; so genuine was the feel- 
ing, so closely knit in sympathy and love with the subjeet of his 
poem that it seemed to well forth from the very depths of his in- 
most nature. The poem is a beautiful and lofty tribute of love 
and affection pitched in the vein of true poetic feeling, and echo- 
ing a musie soft, clear, and inspiring, that must have made the 
hearts of his brother alumni swell with pardonable pride, and 
filled up the measure of hope and aspiration just beginning to 
bud in the hearts of his younger kin, who will soon join the great 
army of graduates." 

“In striking contrast with the ode was the centennial oration 
of Dr. Martin F. Morris. It was a thoughtful and earnest pro- 
duetion, delivered with the subdued dignity that makes no effort 
at display. In the calm, unimpassioned style of the philosopher, 
the clear, precise and cogent thought of the speaker was intently 
followed and appreciated by his audience. The oration, like the 
ode, was a masterpiece of its kind.’’ 

Towards the close of the centennial celebration and imme- 
diately after the reception of the Society of Alumni by Presi- 
dent Cleveland in the Coleman museum, February 22, 1889, a 
meeting of those present was organized for the purpose of creat- 
ing a centennial subscription building fund, intended to assist 
the college in completing the noble range of buildings previously 
erected. The action of Mr. E. Francis Riggs, himself an alumnus 
of another college, in taking upon himself entire charge of com- 
pleting the college library, was held up as a worthy example. It 
will be remembered that some years before this time the society 
had taken in charge the work of completing and fitting up Gaston 
Alumni Memorial Hall, the estimated cost of which was about 
$15,000, and the present movement was for the accomplishment of 
that end. The committee in charge of the work of creating the 
fund had made every effort to increase the same and at this meet- 
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ing reported subseriptions from various sourees amounting to 
$6,655; and it is well to state in this connection that several mem- 
bers of the society were contributors to the College Journal fund 
for the completion of the new college building. 

The regular business meeting of the society for the year 1889 
was held on the 25th of June, and besides other important busi- 
ness transacted the following officers were elected for the succeed- 
ing two years: Martin F. Morris, president (Judge Morris de- 
clined to serve and Judge Walter S. Cox was elected in his stead) ; 
Dr. Patrick J. Murphy, first vice-president; Condé B. Pallen, 
second vice-president; J. Fairfax McLaughlin, third vice-presi- 
dent; Alex. H. Loughborough, fourth vice-president; Daniel A. 
Boone, fifth vice-president; Eugene D. F. Brady, secretary; Dr. 
F. O. St. Clair, treasurer; Rev. J. Havens Richards, S. J., James 
Hoban, Dr. Carl Н. A. Kleinschmidt, Thomas J. Sullivan, Eugene 
D. F. Brady and Dr. F. O. St. Clair, executive committee. 

On the occasion of the tenth annual meeting and reunion of 
the society in 1890, Mr. Tallmadge A. Lambert delivered the ora- 
tion, his subject being '*Politieal Reform", while to Mr. Henry 
C. Walsh was assigned the honor of poet. Both acquitted them- 
selves well and to the entire satisfaction of the many members 
who were so fortunate as to be present. The business meeting 
was held the same day, April 15, and was easily disposed of, there 
being little of importance to occupy the attention of the members. 
The election of poet for the next meeting resulted in the selection 
of James Ryder Randall, '58, author of ‘‘Maryland, My Mary- 
land’’, and Felix Cipriano C. Zegarra, '64, then Peruvian minis- 
ter to the United States and vice-president of the Pan-American 
Congress, was chosen as the next orator. Father Richards re- 
ported a donation of $5,000 from an unnamed alumnus for the 
improvement of the observatory. 

The meeting closed with the usual banquet, for which the 
tables were set in the students’ refectory. Four principal toasts 
were proposed and as many pleasing responses were made, and 
after that the toastinaster called for impromptu addresses, one of 
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which, in partieular, by the Rt. Rev. John Joseph Keane, titular 
bishop of Dubuque, Iowa, and rector of the Catholic University 
of Ameriea, ereated a profound impression and was vigorously 
applauded. | 

At the eleventh annual meeting held April 2, 1891, at the col- 
lege there was present many prominent alumni and professors 
from the arts and sciences, law and medical departments, and 
nearly every class from that of 1854 to that of 1891 was repre- 
sented by one or more graduates. At the hour appointed for the 
exercises Gaston Hall was well filled with members, invited guests 
and the college seniors. The orator of the occasion was Mr. Ze- 
garra, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary from 
Peru, and his interesting address on *' International Arbitration?" 
was prefaced with an affectionate tribute to Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

The business meeting followed the oration and was held in 
the Coleman museum, with Mr. Boone in the chair. The reports 
of the different committees were presented and accepted, except 
that of the committee on building fund, which was held over until 
the next session. 

Then followed the regular election of officers, with this re- 
sult: Richard F. Clarke, LL. D., of New York, president; Felix 
C. C. Zegarra, LL. D., of Peru, first vice-president; Tallmadge A. 
Lambert of Washington, second vice-president; Nathan Goff, LL. 
D., of West Virginia, third vice-president; Dr. E. Carroll Morgan 
of the District of Columbia, fourth vice-president; James E. Wash- 
ington, M. A., of Tennessee, fifth vice-president; Eugene D. F. 
Brady, secretary; Dr. F. O. St. Clair, treasurer; Rev. J. Havens 
Richards, S. J., Francis J. Kieckhoeffer, Dr. Richard S. Hill, D. 
O'C. Callaghan, Eugene D. Е. Brady and Dr. St. Clair, executive 
committee. 

After the business meeting the assemblage adjourned to the 
students' refectory, where seven tables were spread and beauti- 
fully decorated with candles and flowers. The scene was as de- 
lightful as the menu was inviting. The latter was gotten up taste- 
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fully, with abundant and appropriate quotations from the merry- 
makers among the great English poets. It was the work of Wil- 
liam F. Quicksall, '61. At each cover was placed a boutonniere 
of earnations and lillies of the valley. In point of arrangement 
and service the affair was a decided success, and at its close every 
man rose to his feet and gave three rousing cheers for ‘‘Old 
Georgetown." 

The twelfth annual reunion was held at the Cochran Hotel in 
Washington, January 12, 1892, the executive committee having 
determined to advance the event from the month of April to Janu- 
ary, in order, according to the report of the committee, to avoid 
the inconvenience suffered on account of ‘‘flies and heat’’, and 
also with a desire to select a date in the social season at the 
capital city and not too soon after the Christmastide. ‘‘Yet’’, 
says The Journal, ‘‘the committee should have reflected that the 
date was an undesirable one since it coincided with that of the 
meeting of the bar association, which was ‘sure to be a wet 
night.’ ”’ 

When the meeting had been called to order a motion was 
made and carried that the surplus moneys in the treasury each 
year be used in the work of completing Gaston Hall, as this was 
essentially an alumni hall and very much in need of improvements. 
After the business meeting the members and guests proceeded to 
the banquet hall, and after this most ‘‘agreeable business’’ had 
been finished in good order President Clarke introduced the first 
speaker, the Hon. Stephen S. Mallory, United States Senator from 
Florida, the subjeet of his oration being Georgetown College. 
He was followed by Dr. William Tindall, for the medieal depart- 
ment, and the latter by Edward H. Thomas, for the school of 
law. Father Rector Richards closed the exercises with an inter- 
esting address. 

The society held its thirteenth annual reunion at the Arling- 
ton hotel in Washington on January 26, 1893, with President 
Clarke in the ehair and a liberal attendanee of alumni. Aside 
from the eleetion of officers two other important matters of busi- 
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ness were presented for action. The first had reference to the 
completion of Gaston Alumni Memorial Hall, which the executive 
committee urged upon the society, as that room was about to be 
vacated by the college students for their own study hall, which 
was approaching completion. The second matter presented by 
the committee was the pleasing announcement that those in charge 
of the banquet had been provided with a generous supply of good 
red wine, furnished by the oldest living graduate of the college, 
John T. Doyle of Menlo Park, California, the product of his own 
vineyards and therefore truly American and of undoubted quality. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Richard H. 
Clarke, president; John T. Doyle of California, first vice-presi- 
dent; G. Lloyd Magruder, M. D., of Washington, second vice-pres- 
ident; Stephen S. Mallory of Florida, third vice-president ; 
Francis A. Cunningham, of Pennsylvania, fourth vice-president ; 
Daniel A. Lawler, of Minnesota, fifth vice-president; Eugene D. 
F. Brady, secretary; Dr. Francis O. St. Clair, treasurer; Rev. J. 
Havens Richards, S. J., William F. Quicksall, Dr. J. Dudley Mor- 
gan, J. Nota McGill, Eugene D. Е. Brady and Dr. St. Clair, execu- 
tive committee. 

At the banquet tables all business cares were put aside and 
the splendid repast to which the members and their guests sat 
down was well washed with wines of the Doyle vintage; and when 
all these things had been disposed of President Clarke spoke to 
and of the ‘‘Old Boys"! of Georgetown and introduced Dr. Louis 
Mackall, 44, whose brief and interesting remarks were followed 
by those of Senator Edward D. White, Dr. G. Lloyd Magruder, 
Judge Morris, Father Reetor Richards and General Brent, each 
in the order mentioned. 

The fourteenth annual meeting and banquet was held at the 
college on the 19th of June, 1894, and after the members had been 
pleasantly entertained at a dinner given by the faculty the busi- 
ness meeting was held in Gaston Hall. The banquet followed 
and was attended by about two hundred and twenty-five persons, 
including members and guests; but notwithstanding the assurance 
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that there would be no after-dinner speaking the presence of 
such distinguished alumni as Senator Walsh, '59, of Georgia and 
Senator Roach, 759, of North Dakota, Rev. D. J. Stafford, D. D., 
and others, quite naturally ereated a desire that they say some- 
thing on this occasion. In turn each made a brief address and 
furnished a delightful entertainment after the tables had been 
cleared. Dr. Stafford extended his hearty congratulations to the 
graduates of '94 and assured them that he could fully appreciate 
the gladness and sadness that filled their hearts. ‘‘Partings,’’ 
he said, ‘‘made up the experiences of life. All the history of man 
was but to meet, to look into the eyes of those we love, to clasp 
hands, and say good-by. You will experience it often. Learn to 
bear it and to understand it. I wish you all the grace and bene- 
diction that can be showered upon your heads." 

In December, 1894, the executive committee through the sec- 
retary sent a circular letter to the alumni advising them that it 
had been determined to hold future business meetings and ban- 
quet reunions at the same time and immediately after the annual 
college commencement. Accordingly the meeting of the society 
in 1895 was held on June 25. 

This was the fifteenth annual reunion and was held at the 
college. The members were called to order by the second vice- 
president, Dr. Magruder and Gaston Alumni Hall was appropriate- 
ly decorated for the occasion. The reports of officers were read 
and accepted and various other matters of a business character 
were acted on, and then followed the election of officers for the 
next two years, resulting as follows: John T. Doyle of Califor- 
nia, president; Edward D. White of Louisiana, first vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Louis Mackall of Washington, second vice-president; 
Anthony A. Hirst of Philadelphia, third vice-president; Francis 
J. MeLaughlin of Massachusetts, fourth vice-president; John Vin- 
ton Dahlgren, of New York, fifth vice-president; Eugene D. F. 
Brady, secretary; Dr. Francis O. St. Clair, treasurer; William 
F. Quicksall, Dr. J. Dudley Morgan, and J. Nota McGill, execu- 
tive committee. | TE 
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The annual meeting in 1896 was held in Gaston Hall at the 
college on the 23d of June, immediately after commencement ex- 
ercises. After the transaction of considerable business of an im- 
portant character and the disposal of such routine affairs as al- 
ways required attention, the members and their guests adjourned 
to the banquet provided for and awaiting them in the college re- 
fectory. The menu itself was inviting and received all due atten- 
tion, but the real feast of the occasion was that which came after- 
ward and was arranged for the hour following the dessert. 

‘‘Then arrayed almost like some singer of the elder Hellas, 
in his robe as doctor of laws, Maurice Francis Egan read his poem, 
‘‘Washington and the River"', said The Journal in giving its re- 
port of the banquet exercises. After Dr. Egan, the Rev. Dr. Staf- 
ford gave an address in which he entered a strong appeal for the 
endowment of the university, the necessity for which had become 
more and more apparent as each year passed and showed the con- 
stant growth and prosperity of the several departments. Ор this 
same subject’’, says The Journal, ‘‘our earnest, devoted and ever- 
eloquent alumnus, General Cutts, drew forth Mr. William M. 
Byrne, '87, to render practical the suggestion of aid and endow- 
ment. 'The orator of Delaware—and for the matter of that, of 
any, even the largest section of the country,—presented us with a 
noble specimen of the tenderness he feels for alma mater, and the 
power of manner with which he can conduct such an appeal. With 
Archbishop Ryan, with Stafford, Byrne, Cutts, the warm sponta- 
neous Hamilton, ye gods, what a day of oratory we enjoyed! What 
a day of resolution to be great and do good !—the ever-perpetuated 
echoes of eloquence truly noble in the chosen sons of genius." 

The next annual meeting was arranged and carried out on a 
scale equal to that of the previous year, although in the business 
meeting which preceded the banquet the regular election of officers 
took place. The meeting was held as usual at the college on the 
23d day of June, 1897, and was called to order by the secretary in 
the absence of the president or any of the vice-presidents. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Judge Martin F. Morris, president; 
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Charles C. Homer of Maryland, first vice-president; Joseph J. Dar- 
lington of Washington, seeond vice-president; Dr. George M. 
Kober, of Washington, third viee-president; Dr. Ernest Laplace 
of Philadelphia, fourth vice-president; William Michael Byrne of 
Delaware, fifth vice-president; Eugene D. F. Brady, secretary ; 
Dr. Francis O. St. Clair, treasurer; John R. Ross, Dr. Wm. F. 
Byrne and Wilton J. Lambert, executive committee. 

About three hundred guests sat down to the “flow of soul”? 
that preceded the ‘‘feast of reason’’ at the society banquet, says 
The Journal, which was held in the college dining room just after 
the commencement exercises in Gaston Hall. President Richards 
in a few well-chosen words thanked the society for its works and 
gifts during the previous year, and then presented Judge Morris 
as toastmaster of the banquet. The judge responded briefly and 
then called on Mr. James S. Easby-Smith, ’91, the poet of the oc- 
савіоп, who gave to the assembled sons of Georgetown his ode 
“The Mother of the Gracchi.’’ 

The orator of the day was Dr. William Michael Byrne, ’87, 
who paid a warm tribute to his former preceptors and closed his 
address with an eloquent appeal for financial aid for alma mater. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the society was held on June 
22, 1898, immediately following the commencement exercises, the 
members being called to order by the president. First in the order 
of the proceedings, and that which appealed most strongly to the 
feelings of every alumnus, was the resolution presented and adopt- 
ed expressing regret that impaired health had compelled Father 
Richards to relinquish his place as president of the university. 

About two hundred members and guests sat down at the ban- 
quet which followed the business meeting, and when the coffee and 
cigars came on Judge Morris spoke a few words of weleome and 
then introduced the Rev. Thomas E. Sherman, S. J., son of General 
William T. Sherman, and an alumnus of the college. Father Sher- 
man, clad in the uniform of a chaplain of the United States army, 
arose and in stirring words awakened among those present great 
enthusiasm which found expression in frequent applause. His 
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speech abounded in reminiscences of college days, of the tricks 
that were wont to be played on professors, but above all of the 
friendships that are formed in college, which the speaker declared 
made up one of the sweetest elements of later life. After a glowing 
tribute to the memory of Father Healy, who had done so much for 
Georgetown in those days, Father Sherman closed by proposing 
three cheers for alma, mater, which were given, followed by the col- 
lege yell—‘‘ Hoya! Hoya! Saxa!’’—by the class of ’98. 

After Father Sherman’s address the presiding officer next 
introduced J. Neal Power, '95, of California, who made some happy 
and telling remarks. It was the first time that so young an alum- 
nus had been called on to make an address before the society and 
some of the older ones present afterward declared that they never 
before heard a young man speak with so much assurance and wis- 
dom. The banquet closed with the national anthem, ‘‘ America."' 

On the occasion of the nineteeth annual meeting of the society, 
held June 21, 1899, at the usual place in the college, Judge Morris 
addressed some rather serious remarks to the alumni concerning 
the needs of the university and the relations of the members to 
their alma mater. Among other things he said that the society 
had accomplished much and that the ornamentation of Gaston Hall 
was a fitting monument of its usefulness. But, said he, it has not 
done all which should be done and has not accomplished all that it 
is capable of doing ; that the alumni should remember that the glory 
and prosperity of alma mater will*reflect upon themselves and that 
the affairs of the university are their affairs; that we can be an 
honor to the university and that the university ean be an honor to 
us. The university has done its part for us, but now, have we 
done our full part for it? Again, said the distinguished speaker, 
‘І have persistently sought to have The College Journal made to 
some extent an organization of the Society of Alumni,—a publiea- 
tion in whieh they may not only revive the memories of university 
days and the happy past, but to which they might contribute the 
best of their present thought—a publication which might be utilized 
for the conveyance to the world of the best thought of the uni- 
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versity and of its graduates . . . I trust, gentlemen, that this 
meeting will not be adjourued without the aecomplishment of some- 
thing that hereafter will be memorable in the annals of the 
society." 

The society officers elected in 1899 were: Thomas J. Semmes 
of Louisiana, president (Mr. Semmes died June 23, 1899, and 
Yharles A. Hoyt was elected to fill the vacancy) ; Joseph J. Darling- 
ton of Washington, first vice-president; Dr. Joseph Taber Johnson, 
second vice-president; Dr. Ernest Laplace, of Philadelphia, third 
vice-president; William Е. Quicksall of Washington, fourth vice- 
president; Harry E. Mann, of Maryland, fifth vice-president; 
Eugene D. F. Brady, secretary; Dr. F. O. St. Clair, treasurer; Rev. 
John D. Whitney, S. J., (ex officio), Thomas J. Semmes (ez officio), 
E. D. F. Brady (ex officio), Dr. F. O. St. Clair (ex officio), Harry 
Walters, Daniel A. Boone, M. J. Colbert, John G. Agar, Dr. George 
M. Kober, William V. McGrath, Dr. W. Е. Burns, Wiliam M. 
Byrne, and R. Ross Perry, Jr., executive committee. 

At the annual dinner held in the college refectory after com- 
mencement exercises Dr. Joseph Taber Johnson acted in the са- 
pacity of toastmaster. Some very excellent speeches were made 
by Rear Admiral Melville, General Coppinger, U.S. A., Professor 
George E. Hamilton, of the law school, Dr. Baker, J. Hubley Ash- 
ton, Judge Taylor, and the president of the university, Rev. Father 
Whitney, S. J., related something of the needs of the university at 
the hands of the society, and appealed to the members to solicit 
among their own number and other friends a sufficient sum of 
money before the opening of the following collegiate year to equal 
the total of fifteen thousand dollars. 

The twentieth annual reunion, held June 20-21, 1900, was mem- 
orable in that the society became still more closely identified with 
the actual life of the college and its several elements. Gaston 
Alumni Hall, itself in all its beauty and completeness the result of 
society effort, had become only a steppingstone to still higher en- 
deavor, and it was now determined to still further adorn that popu- 
lar place with mural decorations of truly artistic character, at a 
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cost approximating one thousand dollars. Within a short time 
afterwards this was done; and besides that the society arranged 
for the establishment of three alumni scholarships, one for the de- 
partment of arts and sciences, one for the medical department and 
one for the law school. All these things were accomplished at the 
suggestion and under the direction of the efficient executive com- 
mittee and received the sanction of the society. More than this, 
the society on the recommendation of the committee reduced the 
annual dues to the sum of two dollars. 

When the session opened the announcement of the death of 
President Semmes called forth appropriate resolutions of sym- 
pathy and regret, and after a few brief remarks the work of the 
business meeting was taken up. After the meeting came the an- 
nual banquet, which was largely attended by members, with a gen- 
erous sprinkling of invited guests, among the latter being Henry B. 
F. MacFarland, president of the board of commissioners of the 
Distriet of Columbia, Rev. Charles L. Bart, Senor Manuel Torresy 
Sagaseta, Rev. W. S. Caughey, Theodore von Holleben, the German 
ambassador, Rev. Thomas S. Lee, Mr. De Strale, charge d'affaires 
of the Swedish legation, and Count von Hacks. 

After an excellent menu had been given full eonsideration the 
glee club opened with ‘‘Songs of Georgetown", in which the entire 
audience joined in true college style. Mr. Mann acted as toast- 
master, and in answer to his calls entertaining speeches were made 
by Dr. Burnett of the school of medicine. John J. Kirby of the law 
school, Thomas V. Bolan of Philadelphia, General Greeley and 
Father Whitney. 

The results of the last preceding meeting of the society in 
1900 and the determination to carry on other work than that relat- 
ing purely to the organization began to bear fruit in the following 
year, and in 1901 the executive committee had the satisfaction to 
report the substantial completion of Gaston Hall, both in respect to 
its artistic mural decoration by Brother Schroen, S. J., and Broth- 
er Lang, S. J., and the beautiful stained glass windows. These 
adornments, with the excellent manner in which the hall was fin- 
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ished in other respects, made it one of the most beautiful assem- 
bly halls in any college in this country and far superior to nearly 
all others; and the university authorities, faeulty and alumni had 
ample reason to congratulate themselves on its possession. This 
great work being accomplished the society had established three 
scholarships and annually made provision for the payment of the 
expense from membership dues and voluntary contributions. 

The business meeting in 1901, which was held June 19 and 20, 
had to deal with the work of the executive committee and its rec- 
ommendations, which now took a wider range than in earlier years 
and turned in the direction of improving university conditions gen- 
erally. 

The report of Secretary Brady for the year which closed with 
the meeting in June, 1901, contained the following in relation to 
the completion of Gaston Hall: ‘‘The magnificent mural decora- 
tions and stained glass windows, together with all the other ap- 
pointments, possibly make this aula maxima the most beautiful 
of the university halls of this country. When the mural decora- 
tions were approaching completion it was found that much of the 
artistic effect would be lost if the plain glass windows were not 
removed and stained glass windows substituted. As this would 
entail an extra expense, and much more than the funds available 
would warrant, the faculty and executive committee hesitated long 
before sanctioning this debt. We had reduced the actual cost of 
mural decoration from $4,000 to $827.50, and it seemed that this 
saving of $3,000 would warrant the additional cost of stained glass 
windows. It was, moreover, so apparent that the change from 
plain glass to that now in place was required that the secretary on 
his own responsibility assured the faculty that without doubt the 
soclety would endorse the outlay and provide for it by contribu- 
tions at this reunion.’’ The total cost of the windows was $750. 

The regular biennial election of society officers resulted as 
follows: Charles A. Hoyt, of New York, president; R. Ross Perry, 
of Washington, first vice-president; Carl H. A. Kleinschmidt, of 
Washington, second vice-president; J. Percy Keating, of Penn- 
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sylvania, third vice-president; Charles N. Harris, of New York, 
fourth vice-president; James V. Coleman, of California, fifth vice- 
president; Eugene D. F. Brady, secretary; Dr. Francis O. St. 
Clair, treasurer; Rev. Jerome Daugherty, 5. J., Charles A. Hoyt, 
Eugene D. F. Brady, Dr. F. O. St. Clair, Daniel A. Boone, Francis 
A. Cunningham, John G. Agar, Samuel S. Adams, Thomas F. Mal- 
lan, Michael J. Colbert, James S. Easby-Smith, Patrick H. O’Don- 
nell and J. Neal Power, executive committee. 

At the banquet which followed commencement exercises about 
three hundred members and guests of the society partook of the 
bountiful feast provided by the faculty, and after the tables were 
cleared several interesting addresses were made, and Thomas 
Walsh, '92, the poet of the occasion, read his poem, ‘Тһе Cru- 
saders."' 

In its report at the meeting in 1902 the executive committee 
presented a review of the work accomplished during the previous 
vear, alluding to the virtual completion of Gaston Alumni Hall and 
said that the announcement doubtless would eause general satis- 
faction and that the result achieved was a most worthy offering to 
alma mater and a lasting evidence of the loyalty and devotion of 
her alumni. The scholarships previously established were main- 
tained and the holders of this favor at the hands of the society 
had made a very creditable showing. 

After the meeting the annual dinner was served in the college 
dining room, more than two hundred members being present from 
all parts of this country and several from foreign lands. Three 
tables extended the entire length of the hall and at one end a small 
table was set for the president of the university and guests of 
honor, among whom were Wu Ting Fang, General Coppinger, Rev. 
Dr. Rooker, Major Wm. B. Davis, Lucien E. C. Colliere, Dr. Francis 
R. Lane, General H. V. Boynton and Dr. С. W. Sonenschmidt. 
After dinner was finished President Daugherty introduced Dr. 
George M. Kober, dean of the school of medicine, who presented 
the needs of the Georgetown University, which he had been so 
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largely instrumental in founding and in behalf of which he made 
a strong appeal to the generosity of the society. 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the society was held at 
the eollege June 9-10, 1903, and was very well attended considering 
the fact that little important business was to be transacted other 
than the regular election of officers, who were nominated as usual 
by the executive committee and voted for by the members, as fol- 
lows: Dr. Ernest LaPlace, of Pennsylvania, president; Thomas 
Herran, of the United States of Colombia, first vice-president; Dr. 
J. Dudley Morgan, of the Distriet of Columbia, second vice-presi- 
dent; Andrew J. Shipman, of New York, third vice-president; 
James V. Coleman, of California, fourth vice-president; Erwin P. 
Nemmers, of Wisconsin, fifth vice-president; Eugene D. F. Brady, 
secretary; Dr. Francis O. St. Clair, treasurer; Dr. Samuel S. 
Adams, Dr. Thomas F. Mallan, William V. MeGrath, Jr., Charles 
E. Roach, Dr. Edward L. Keyes, William Н. DeLacy, R. Ross 
Perry, Jr., Dr. John R. Slattery, Walter S. Martin and the presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, ex officio, executive committee. 

After the close of the meeting an elaborate luncheon was 
served in the students’ dining hall. Addresses were made by | 
Father Daugherty, president of the university, and by several of 
the alumni, among the latter being Dr. Kober, the subject of whose 
remarks related chiefly to the school of medicine and the new hos- 
pital, both of which held a prominent place in the university life. 
In speaking of the hospital Dr. Kober gave a particular account 
of the work that had been accomphshed there during the compara- 
tively few years of its existence, and in closing he said that ninety 
per cent of the cases treated there were charity patients and all 
of the work done in that institution was done without a dollar from 
the general or local government and could not have been accom- 
plished without the noble and self-sacrificing labors of the Sisters 
of St. Francis. ‘‘Let us follow,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘their example 
in practical Christianity and thus render some personal service in 
the name of the Divine Physician and in the name of Him from 
whom all blessings flow."' 
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At the annual meeting held June 8th, 1904, the society, in addi- 
tion to the various enterprises which had been given material aid, 
still further enlarged the field of its work and operation by giving 
substantial assistance to the university boat club, in which many 
of the members for several years had taken a deep interest. Not 
only did the society appoint a committee, consisting of Michael J. 
Colbert, James S. Easby-Smith, William F. Quicksall, Claude R. 
Zappone and Richard J. Watkins, to solicit subscriptions for a 
boat house for the college crew, but it headed the subscription by 
appropriating two hundred dollars from the treasury. 

The meeting this year, which was the twenty-fourth in the 
history of the society, was very well attended, about two hundred 
members being present. After the customary exchange of greet- 
ings and the transaction of business the members and guests sat 
down to the annual faculty banquet in the college refectory. Here 
again the subject of athletics was informally discussed and with 
result that before adjournment the neat sum of seven hundred 
dollars was subscribed for the new boat house of the varsity crew. 

In the absence of Dr. LaPlace, the president, Harry E. Mann 
of Baltimore acted as chairman of the meeting, and at the banquet 
Father Daugherty presided and introduced the principal orator of 
the occasion, Senator Mallory of Florida, who, with Judge De- 
Courcey of Massachusetts, at the commencement in this year re- 
. ceived the honorary degree of LL. D. In his remarks Senator 
Mallory spoke of his college life at Georgetown soon after the close 
of the civil war, and paid a high compliment to alma mater as an 
ideal school for discipline as well as for the superior excellence 
of its curriculum in general. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting and reunion of the society 
was held on the 14th day of June, 1905, and witnessed a few im- 
portant changes in the officiary of the organization. The most 
notable of these was the retirement from the secretaryship of 
Eugene D. F. Brady and of Dr. Francis O. St. Clair from the 
office of treasurer. In the capacity of secretary Mr. Brady had 
served twenty years, giving freely of his time in advancing the 
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interests and welfare of the society in every direction and working 
sometimes in the face of great obstacles. At times during the later 
years of his service he had sought to retire but as often yielded 
to the persuasions of the alumni and continued his duties. When 
it became apparent that he would not again accept an election his 
successor was selected, and at the meeting in June, 1905, Mr. 
William H. DeLacy offered these resolutions, which were adopted 
by a rising vote of all the members present: 


*'* Resolved, that the Society of Alumni has heard with regret 
the announcement of Mr. Eugene D. F. Brady that he desired to 
be relieved of the duties of secretary of the society, a position he 
has so acceptably filled for the past twenty years; 

** Resolved, that the society extends its hearty thanks to Mr. 
Brady for his long and valuable services in the position; 

* Resolved, that as a slight testimonial of its gratitude the 
society hereby tenders him a life membership.’’ 


As treasurer of the society Dr. St. Clair had served since 1887, 
and upon retirement he too was given a sincere vote of thanks for 
the faithful performance of duties and as a slight recompense 
was made a life member of the society. 

The biennial election of officers resulted as follows: Edward 
D. White, of Louisiana, president; Samuel S. Adams, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, first vice-president; J. Nota McGill, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, second vice-president; Condé B. Pallen, of New 
York, third vice-president; Anthony A. Hirst, of Pennsylvania, 
fourth vice-president; James S. Morris, of Pennsylvania, fifth 
vice-president; James S. Easby-Smith, secretary; Richard J. Wat- 
kins, treasurer; Rev. David H. Buel, S. J., Edward D. White, 
James S. Easby-Smith and Richard J. Watkins, each ex officio, 
and Charles E. Roach, William H. DeLaey, Dr. John F. Moran, 
Dr. Raymond T. Holden, Claude R. Zappone, J. Neal Power, 
Charles F. MeGahan, J. Ledyard Lineoln and John C. Bossidy, 
executive committee. Upon motion of Dr. S. S. Adams it was voted 
that the mid-winter banquets be resumed, and the executive com- 
mittee was instructed to make arrangements for the same. 
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The committee appointed at the previous meeting to solicit 
subseriptions for a boat house for the college erews reported that 
$3,000 had been subseribed, and that the committee was taking 
active measures to secure a suitable house. 

Following the business meeting the society was entertained 
at an informal banquet given by the college faculty in the students' 
dining room in the new Ida M. Ryan Hall. Dr. J. Dudley Morgan, 
the retiring first vice-president, acted as toastmaster. Rev. Father 
Daugherty in the course of his remarks mentioned the fact that 
he had been offered $50,000 with which to erect a new gymnasium 
building, and further, that he intended to seek donations amount- 
ing to the sum of $500,000 for the development and improvement 
of the university. Other colleges, he said, are ‘‘ getting vack to our 
idea of small classes where individual instruction ean be had." 
For one hundred years, he said, Georgetown University did not 
receive one hundred thousand dollars in gifts, while vast sums 
were placed at the disposal of other institutions like Princeton, 
Yale and Harvard. 

In response to a call Mr. Louis P. Shoemaker spoke earnestiy 
of the excellent training afforded by the law department of the 
university, from which he graduated, and took the ground that a 
legal education is of inestimable value in any walk of life; and 
he urged the members of the society to co-operate with the rector 
in the upbuilding and elevation of the university in all its depart- 
ments. Mr. Easby-Smith, the new secretary, made a brief address 
and mentioned the *^want of unanimity" of action among the stu- 
dents and advocated a plan to draw all of the departments of the 
university to one campus. 

The spirit of unanimity among graduates has been encour- 
aged and fostered by the Society of Alumni since the vear of its 
foundation and its endeavors in that behalf has borne rieh fruit: 
and increased its own usefulness in carrying out the several meas- 
ures originating within itself as well as those emanating from 
eollege and other sources. 

The succession of Rev. David H. Buel, S. J., to the presidency 
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of the university was made the occasion of an alumni reception in 
his honor. The function was held November 16, 1905, and there 
the truly loyal and fraternal spirit of the alumni in all depart- 
ments of the university was made clearly manifest. The reception 
was a social affair, attended largely by members of the society 
living in the Distriet of Columbia, with a less number from outside, 
and had the effect to bring together perhaps more closely than 
ever before the working elements of the university and those who 
had gone forth with its degree. On this occasion and others after- 
ward the new president spoke good words in favor of finer college 
spirit and eloser union of all the several departments of the greater 
institution. 

The generous reception to the president of the university was 
followed soon afterward by another function of the same character, 
but with the principal conditions reversed. This second event was 
the New Year's reception in 1906 tendered by the president to the 
society and many of its friends, and which is thus described in the 
Washington Post: 

“То the Hirst library of Georgetown College, tastefully dec- 
orated for the occasion, a New Year's reception was given by its 
rector, Rev. David Hillhouse Buel, S. J. Among the distinguished 
guests were General Coppinger, U. S. A., General Vincent, U. S. 
A., General O'Connell, U. S. A., Admiral Weaver, U.S. N., General 
Bukey, retired, Major Whitney, chief of the bureau of statisties, 
Colonel John E. Pond, U. S. A., Lieutenant Colonel Crosby P. 
Miller, U. S. A., Captain George B. Pond, U. S. A., Dr. Duncan, 
О. 8. А., Dr. Marmion, U. S. N., Judge Shepard, Judge Morris, 
Commissioner Yerkes, Rev. Thomas E. Sherman, S. J., Dr. Kober, 
Dr. Vincent, Dr. Yarrow (of George Washington University), Dr. 
Cogan, Dr. Morrison, Dr. Woodward, Dr. G. Tully Vaughan, Dr. 
Samuel S. Adams, Dr. Baker, Dr. Morgan, G. Ernest Hamilton, 
Mr. Strong, Mr. Easby-Smith, J. Nota MeGill, Mr. Watkins, Mr. 
DeGuine, Claude Zappone, Mr. Dennis, Mr. Charles Walsh and Dr. 
J. Taber Johnson."' 

The reception to the president which drew together so many 
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of the Washington alumni was followed in April, 1906, by the 
annual society banquet, where fully one hundred and fifty strong 
the members were brought together in social harmony and good- 
fellowship at Rauscher's and where ‘‘Sons of Georgetown” and 
other eollege songs were sung with an enthusiasm never before 
surpassed at any similar gathering. In describing the scenes of 
the reunion the College Journal said: ‘‘From the moment the 
‘boys’ were seated until they rose in the wee, sma’ hours there was 
one long reign of jollity and good-fellowship. It was a typical 
Georgetown night; a typical Georgetown gathering! Venerable 
men whose names are on a nation's lips hobnobbed with youths 
who, doubtless, will one day set the world on fire; you swapped 
eollege experiences with your neighbor, who always went you one 
better, only to be discounted by you when you had got your second 
wind, and so ad infinitum." 

After two hours of feasting and song, says the same authority, 
the toastmaster, Justice Edward D. White, president of the society, 
arose amid a burst of applause and called the attention of the 
members to the pleasure in store for them, and then in a few well- 
chosen words presented Rev. Father Buel, S. J., president of 
Georgetown University, who spoke in response to the toast, 
‘‘Georgetown.”’ 

The president paid a fine compliment to the committee and 
spoke of the gathering as one of the many milestones on the way 
to a greater and more influential university. He referred to the 
great work in the field of general education accomplished by 
Georgetown, the oldest institution of learning in the District of 
Columbia; that her alumni never had attempted to advertise them- 
selves or the college; the post-graduates, the student body, the 
faculty, and all others connected with the university believed that 
the best advertisement the schoo] could receive comes in the quiet 
but effective impression which Georgetown men make on the com- 
munity where they locate for the work of life. After paying a high 
tribute to Georgetown’s most distinguished benefactress, Mrs. 
Thomas F. Ryan, the president spoke of his own great devotion 
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to the university. ‘‘I want," he said, ‘‘to make Georgetown the 
biggest and best college in the country. This is the true aim of 
the alumni, to work hand in hand to make a better, larger and 
nobler Georgetown."' 

The president’s address was followed by remarks by the secre- 
tary, Mr. Easby-Smith, who read letters from former presidents, 
Fathers Richards, Whitney and Daugherty, regretting their ina- 
bility to be present; Rev. Father Doonan, the only ex-president 
present, who answered the toast, ‘‘Our College"; Dr. J. Taber 
Johnson, who spoke to the toast, the ‘‘School of Medicine’’; Mr. 
Justice Clabaugh, who made response for the ‘‘School of Law’’; 
Dr. Wilfred M. Barton, for the ‘‘Distinguished Alumni of the 
Medical School,” and Justice White, who ‘‘brought his delighted 
hearers to their feet.” He urged his fellow alumni to bend every 
effort to make themselves ‘‘the sort of citizens that alma mater 
and our country expect the sons of Georgetown to be." This, he 
said, was the high calling of Georgetown men, this the end and 
objeet of Georgetown’s teaching, that those who went from her 
halls should be to others examples of American, Christian man- 
hood. ‘‘If I have ever been able to render any service to our 
country, the foundation for such accomplishment was received 
when a boy at dear old Georgetown."' 

The regular business meeting of the year was held on Thurs- 
day, June 14, 1906, in Gaston Alumni Hall, immediately after the 
college commencement. Several important questions were consid- 
ered in addition to routine business. The committee appointed in 
1904 to raise funds for a boat house for the rowing crews reported 
that it had received by subscriptions by the alumni $2,960.52, and 
had provided for and turned over to the crews a complete, up-to- 
date boat house, and had a balance on hand of $123.52. The secre- 
tary reported that eighty-five new members had been enrolled dur- 
ing the year. 

It was voted to continue the mid-winter banquets, and the 
executive committee was instructed to arrange for the same on 
some date between Christmas and Ash Wednesday. 
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After the close of the meeting the members met informally, 
with Mr. George Ernest Hamilton in the chair, and in the course 
of an hour raised by voluntary subscription more than $500 to 
send the ’varsity crew to participate in the intercollegiate races 
on the Hudson at Poughkeepsie. After the meeting the members 
were entertained at dinner by the faculty. A number of interest- 
ing addresses were made, and the toast ‘‘Our Guests" was re- 
sponded to by General John С. Black; ‘‘Our Physicians" by Dr. 
Samuel S. Adams; ‘‘Our Lawyers” by Daniel W. O'Donoghue, 
and **Our LL. D.’s’’ by Dr. George M. Kober, dean of the school 
of medicine. 

The most recent purely social gathering of members of the 
Society of Alumni and their guests was that assembled at Rausch- 
er's in the city of Washington on the evening of February 9, 1907, 
and which was attended by several hundred loyal sons of George- 
town. No eares of business and not even the election of officers 
were accompaniments of this notable banquet reunion, and from 
every state of the union the **Old Boys" came and arranged them- 
selves about the tables and for hours put aside all else save the 
revival of college memories and the associations of former life 
within the almost saered halls of old alma mater. 

Seated at the head of the table was the president of the so- 
ciety, Mr. Justice White, whose present office was that of toast- 
master, and right worthily was his duty performed. Beside him 
on the right sat the honored guest of the evening, Rev. David Hill- 
house Buel, S. J., president of the university, while on the left 
was the familiar figure of Mr. Justice Shepard, of the faculty of 
law. 'The Georgetown blue and gray adorned the walls and tables, 
and the souvenirs, a program containing the songs and yells of the 
college, were tastefully and appropriately arranged. 

After the dinner Judge White introduced President Buel, who 
made a few preliminary remarks and then entered into an earnest 
presentation of the needs of the university; and he discussed them 
freely and fairly, talking in all candor with old friends of the col- 
lege, upon wliom in a large measure its future must depend. “T 
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am so loaded down with facts about Georgetown," he said, ‘‘that 
my only difficulty is to pick out those that I most want to say and 
to leave the rest for another time. First of all, a word as to the 
strides that are being made among our alumni. I do not mean 
strides to the front of the various professions, for in this respect 
our men need no commentary from me, but in regard to organiza- 
tion. . . . Ihave been asked by a great number of persons as 
to the secret of the Georgetown spirit. Some of our most dis- 
tinguished citizens have tried to wring from me the secret. On 
Thanksgiving day, after an athletic contest the captain of one of 
our greatest colleges said to me: ‘If we had such a spirit at our 
place it would be invincible.’ 

- “The elements of the Georgetown spirit are three: the first 
is respect for authority among our students; a respect which en- 
courages not only a finer discipline, but in the last analysis makes 
respect for the college. The second is a recognized vigor in ad- 
verse circumstances, a faculty of never being discouraged, a cour- 
age that makes us fight hardest for the old place when skies are 
the most lowering and catastrophe is threatened. In short it 
means that we do not know when we are beaten, which means that 
we are never beaten. The third element is the determination of 
our men to keep alive our spirit and our banquet tonight 1s a dem- 
onstration of this."' 

Another of the prominent speakers of the evening was John 
G. Agar of the class of 1878, a class well known to the alumni 
from the fact that it established The College Journal, chose the 
college colors—the blue and gray—and organized the boat club. 
Being called on by Justice White, Mr. Agar spoke briefly and with 
mueh earnestness in relation chiefly to the duty of Georgetown 
men to uphold not only the college spirit, but the national spirit 
as well. Judge Shepard followed with a short speech in which 
he told of the work which had been accomplished in the law school, 
and after him Mr. Foote made a few appropriate remarks. 

Besides a large attendance of alumni, representing classes in 
nearly every year from 1858 to 1906, there also was present a 
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former president of the university, Father Doonan, and the present 
rector, Rev. Father Buel, and many of the faculties of the several - 
schools. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Society of Alumni 
was held in Gaston Hall on the evening of June 4, 1907, after the 
exercises of commencement were finished. The usual routine busi- 
ness ineluded a final report of the committee appointed in 1904 to 
raise funds for a boat house for the college crew. The report 
showed that all funds collected had been expended and that the 
boat house had been formally transferred to the athletie associa- 
tion of the university. 

The nominations by the executive committee of officers for the 
two ensuing years contemplated an entirely new staff of officers. 
The committee’s nominees were unanimously elected as follows: 
George Ernest Hamilton, president; William F. Quicksall, first 
vice-president; Eugene D. F. Brady, second vice-president; Will- 
iam Henry Dennis, third vice-president; Thomas A. Stephens, 
fourth vice-president; Dr. William N. Cogan, fifth vice-president; 
Henry R. Gower, seeretary; Charles Harper Walsh, treasurer; 
Dr. Samuel S. Adams, Raymond A. Heiskell, Joseph I. Weller, Dr. 
Joseph S. Wall and Patrick J. Brennan of the District of Columbia, 
Joseph N. Dohan of Philadelphia, Dr. John R. Slattery of Boston, 
Thomas Walsh of Brooklyn, N. Y., and E. Vincent Smith of Nor- 
folk, Va., executive committee. 

Among the deaths reported by the secretary for the past year 
was that of John T. Doyle, A. B. '38, А. M. '42, and LL. D. ’89, 
for many years past the earliest living graduate. The society 
tendered to Mr. Justice White, the retiring president, a rising vote 
of thanks for his unfailing attention to the duties of his office 
during his incumbency. 

Before the commencement several hundred members of the 
society were guests of the faculty at a banquet in the college dining 
hall, where Father Rector Buel presided. There was a continuous 
flow of college songs, but there were no speeches, except one ad- 
dress which was forced from Rev. Father Daugherty, S. J., former 
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president of the college, by the insistent calls of the diners, and 
a few pleasant remarks from Rev. Father James Aloysius Doonan, 
S. J., the patriareh of Georgetown, who also was eompelled to 
answer the calls of his former students. At the table of honor 
were seated Justice Stafford, Rev. Father Daugherty, Rev. Dr. 
Stafford, Rev. Father Doonan, Rev. John Conway, General John 
O'Connor, Mgr. Dennis O'Connell, Justice Edward White, Dr. 
George M. Kober, Justice Harry Clabaugh and the Rev. Father 
Charles Macksey, S. J. | 

From what has been said in the preceding pages of this chap- 
ter it will be seen that the Society of Alumni of Georgetown Uni- 
versity has played an important part in the history and progress 
of the university during the more than quarter of a century of its 
existence and especially during the last ten or fifteen years. The 
society in all its large membership has constituted an advisory 
body to the administration of the college and university and in 
time of need never has failed to produce some substantial relief 
and means of assistance. One of the cardinal prineiples of its 
foundation was and is to promote the interests of the college by 
seeuring for it donations and endowments, and in this respect the 
society never has been found delinquent, although honored alma 
mater has not become enriched with liberal endowments from any 
source. | 

When Gaston Alumni Hall was finished and beautified with 
decorations far superior to those of any other assembly hall in 
this country the society did not feel that its mission in life was 
accomplished, but afterwards steadfastly continued its policy of 
promoting the interests of the greater institution in other direc- 
tions, giving material assistance here and there, frequently on its 
own initiative and at times at the suggestion of the president and 
faculty of the college, without discrimination and without favor; 
and there is no element of the university corporation that has not 
received substantial benefit at the hands of the alumni through the 
instrumentality of the society. Besides direct aid in the way of 
money contributions the influence of the society has been felt in 
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making weak places strong, cementing together separated elements 
and maintaining peace and good order throughout the great uni- 
versity body. Nor has there ever been an occasion when the gov- 
erning influences of the university were at variance with the policy 
of the executive body of the society, but together they have worked 
with singleness of purpose, each looking to the other for suggestion 
and advice and each pressing on to the common end, that end 
being the maintenance of Georgetown University according to the 
standard of excellence set up for it and by which it always has 
been measured in the educational world in this country and in 
Europe. 

Not content alone with fitting up and beautifying a memorial 
hall the society has extended aid in many ways, founding and main- 
taining scholarships, encouraging healthful and clean athletics and 
contributing money from its treasury for those and other purposes; 
but best of all it has been the means of bringing together in the 
closest ties of fraternity and good will the great body of graduates, 
young and old, and all to the honor and continued prosperity and 
advantage of the institution which has honored them with its di- 
ploma and degree. 

An article of the constitution of the Society of Alumni made 
provision for the formation of branch societies, and encouraged 
their organization. At the time (1881) this article of the constitu- 
tion was made the subject of considerable discussion with the 
purpose of determining the exact relation of such branches to the 
parent body, and while the question was then satisfactorily settled 
nearly fifteen vears passed before a local society was in fact or- 
ganized. 

The Germantown College Society of Philadelphia, the first 
branch of the mother society, dates its history from a meeting held 
in that city on February 22, 1894, and with an original membership 
of about fifteen Georgetown men. At first a temporary organiza- 
tion was effected, and a committee comprising Charles Harper 
Walsh and Charles H. A. Esling was appointed to prepare a consti- 
tution for the society. Nothing more was done until February 21, 
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1895, when in answer to a letter sent to about thirty of the alumni 
living in Philadelphia and its vicinity nearly as many graduates of 
Georgetown met at a banquet at the University Club dining room 
and there perfected a permanent organization. Several invited | 
guests were bidden to the feast and nearly all answered in person. 
The only regular toasts were ‘‘The Prosperity of Georgetown 
University," whieh was answered by William M. Byrne of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and ‘‘The Memory of Washington,’’ to which 
Colonel Richard S. Edwards gave response. Extemporaneous ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. John Seully, S. J., rector of old St. 
Joseph's, Dr. Charles Perey La Roche, Dr. Ernest Laplace, D. 
Webster Daugherty, Mr. Esling, Mr. Walsh, John K. Bradford 
and the honored first president of the society, Anthony A. Hirst. 

The first officers of the society were Anthony A. Hirst, presi- 
dent; Charles H. A. Esling, vice-president; William V. McGrath, 
secretary and treasurer; J. Percy Keating, Dr. Ernest Laplace 
and Charles Harper Walsh, executive committee. Since that time 
the society has maintained a healthful existence and its annual 
meeting, almost always accompanied by a banquet or smoker, is 
a function of importance to the members and their invited guests. 
This society has accomplished much good for old alma mater and 
has extended the scope of its usefulness to all the region surround- 
ing the seat of its operation. 

The Alumni Association of Jesuit Colleges of America held 
its first annual meeting and banquet at Hotel Royal in New 
Orleans in January, 1896, hence ranks second in point of seniority 
among the associations of Georgetown alumni. Prominent in the 
proceedings of the first meeting was Thomas J. Semmes, George- 
town, '42. At the meeting there were present representatives of 
these Jesuit colleges: New Orleans, Stonyhurst and Mount Mary's, 
both of England; Fordham, New York; Georgetown; Spring Hill, 
Alabama; St. Charles, Grand Chateau; St. Louis University and 
Clongowes, Ireland. 

The Georgetown College Alumni Society of New York was 
organized at a meeting held at the residence of John Vinton Dahl- 
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gren, '89, on the 11th of December, 1897, and from that time has 
taken an earnest part and exercised a strong influence in the work 
and progress of the national society to whieh it is auxiliary. Even 
from the time of the first meeting the membership has been large 
and has included some of the foremost professional, literary and 
business men of the great metropolis. Among the earliest mem- 
bers were Charles A. Hoyt, J. Fairfax MeLaughlin, John Vinton 
Dahlgren, Charles N. Harris, John G. Agar, Charles Phillips, Ed- 
ward D. O’Brien, Henry C. Walsh, Dr. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., John 
J. O’Becket, John Brisben Walker and Thomas Walsh. The first 
officers were Richard H. Clarke, president, and Thomas Walsh, 
Secretary. The constitution of the society was modeled after that 
of the Philadelphia society. The members hold an annual meeting 
and banquet and send a strong delegation to the reunion of the 
mother society in Washington. 

The Pacific Coast Alumni Association of Georgetown Uni- 
versity was organized April 7, 1900, at the University Club in the 
city of San Francisco, and at that time it was arranged that the 
first annual banquet be held at the Pacific hotel on May 5 follow- 
ing. The committee signing the letter of invitation to the banquet 
board eomprised James V. Coleman, Dr. J. Dennis Arnold, Dr. 
Louis A. Kengla, Joseph S. Tobin, Neal Power and Walter S. 
Martin. Besides the committee others present at the first meet- 
ing were Downing Harvey, Edward Tobin, Clement Tobin, Thomas 
Driscoll and Peter Martin. 

At the first banquet held on May 5 twenty-one enthusiastie 
members were present. Immediately after the tables were cleared 
a permanent society organization was effected by the adoption of 
a constitution and the election of officers, the latter being as fol- 
lows: James V. Coleman, president; Walter S. Martin, vice-presi- 
dent; Neal Power, secretary and treasurer; Dr. Dennis J. Arnold, 
Joseph S. Tobin, Dr. Louis A. Kengla and Thomas A. Driscoll, 
directors. Among the distinguished guests at the meeting was the 
Rev. Father Richards, former president of Georgetown, who ad- 
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dressed a few words of congratulation to the members of the new 
society. | 

The Wisconsin Society of Alumni of Georgetown University 
had its inception in a preliminary meeting of Georgetown gradu- 
ates held in the city of Milwaukee on July 1, 1902. At that time 
E. P. Nemmers and H. V. Kane were appointed to confer with the 
alumni throughout the state with the purpose of bringing all of 
them together. A seeond meeting was held in August of the same 
year, when the organization was perfected by the adoption of a 
constitution, similar to that of the national society in Washington, 
and the election of officers was set for December 1 following. On 
that day these officers were chosen: Erwin Plein Nemmers, of 
Milwaukee, president; Thomas C. Downes, of Fond du Lac, vice- 
president; Harry V. Kane, of Milwaukee, secretary; James I. 
Fitzsimmons, of Milwaukee, treasurer. 

The Wisconsin Society always has worked for the welfare of 
alma mater and its efforts in that direction have yielded good fruit 
and have been properly appreciated by the members of the mother 
society as well as by the officers and faculty of the college. 

The first annual dinner of the Georgetown Society of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania was held at the Hotel Jermyn in the city 
of Scranton, December 29, 1903, and despite the fact that the com- 
mittee in charge of the arrangements was unable to send out the 
invitations until about ten days previous to the event and the 
further fact that several Georgetown men could not be reached in 
time, the banquet was a complete success. The toastmaster of 
the occasion was James Е. Bell, '99, and the guest of honor was 
the Rt. Rev. M. J. Hoban, bishop of Scranton, a former student 
of both Holy Cross and Fordham colleges. The bishop made some 
very interesting remarks on this festive occasion and fully indorsed 
the action of those who had been instrumental in organizing the 
society. Among the other speakers at the banquet were James L. 
Morris, who responded to the toast ‘‘Georgetown University ''; 
William J. Fitzgerald, who spoke for ‘‘The Alumni"; John J. 
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Murphy, who gave some interesting reminiscences of ‘‘The Old 
Boys,” and Dr. William J. Holland, who spoke with authority in 
answer to the toast **Athleties. Мг. T. J. Duffy also was опе 
of the speakers at the banquet board. The first permanent of- 
ficers elected at this time were James S. Morris, president, and 
Franeis M. Foy, secretary. 

The second annual banquet of the society was held at the 
Westmoreland Club in Wilkes-Barre on Wednesday, December 29, 
1904. Among the prominent guests present on that occasion were 
Father Rector Daugherty, who responded to the toast ‘‘The Uni- 
versity,” and Judge Frank W. Wheaton, a Yale graduate and one 
of the judges of the Luzerne county common pleas, and who an- 
swered to ‘‘Sister Colleges." James Е. Bell spoke for ‘‘Our As- 
sociation,” and John Murphy for ‘Тһе Bar." These annual gath- 
erings have been maintained in later years, as also has been Ше 
prosperous existence of the society, which is now regarded as one 
of the fixed institutions of the general alumni society. 

The New England Association of Georgetown University 
Alumni was organized at a meeting and Banquet held at Young's 
hotel in the city of Boston on the 2d of February, 1907, in pursu- 
ance of a former meeting held on the 16th of January of the same 
year. On the occasion of the permanent organization the banquet 
hall was decorated with the blue and gray of Georgetown and the 
stars and stripes; college songs and cheers were given with hearty 
enthusiasm. Judge DeCourcey presided and officiated as toast- 
master, and told of the purposes of the association and how its 
members hoped to do much good for Georgetown. Among the 
other speakers were Rev. Father Buel, president of the university ; 
Rev. John D. Whitney, S. J., and Rev. J. Havens Richards, S. J., 
both ex-presidents of Georgetown; Joseph D. Fallon, William A. 
Murphy, Joseph H. Murphy, Dr. Francis M. Furlong, U. S. N., 
John D. MeLaughlin, assistant corporation counsel of Boston, 
William MeKechnie of Springfield, and John H. O'Brien. 

The officers of the association then elected and now serving 
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dressed a few words of congratulation to the members of the new 
society. 

The Wisconsin Society of Alumni of Georgetown University 
had its inception in a preliminary meeting of Georgetown gradu- 
ates held in the city of Milwaukee on July 1, 1902. At that time 
E. P. Nemmers and H. V. Kane were appointed to confer with the 
alumni throughout the state with the purpose of bringing all of 
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that day these offieers were chosen: Erwin Plein Nemmers, of 
Milwaukee, president; Thomas C. Downes, of Fond du Lac, vice- 
president; Harry V. Kane, of Milwaukee, secretary; James I. 
Fitzsimmons, of Milwaukee, treasurer. 

The Wisconsin Society always has worked for the welfare of 
alma mater and its efforts in that direction have yielded good fruit 
and have been properly appreciated by the members of the mother 
society as well as by the officers and faculty of the college. 

The first annual dinner of the Georgetown Society of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania was held at the Hotel Jermyn in the city 
of Seranton, December 29, 1903, and despite the fact that the com- 
mittee in charge of the arrangements was unable to send out the 
invitations until about ten days previous to the event and the 
further fact that several Georgetown men could not be reached in 
time, the banquet was a complete success. The toastmaster of 
the occasion was James F. Bell, '99, and the guest of honor was 
the Rt. Rev. M. J. Hoban, bishop of Scranton, a former student 
of both Holy Cross and Fordham colleges. The bishop made some 
very interesting remarks on this festive occasion and fully indorsed 
the action of those who had been instrumental in organizing the 
society. Among the other speakers at the banquet were James L. 
Morris, who responded to the toast ‘‘Georgetown University’’; 
William J. Fitzgerald, who spoke for ‘‘The Alumni’’; John J. 
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Murphy, who gave some interesting reminiscences of ‘Тһе Old 
Boys,” and Dr. William J. Holland, who spoke with authority in 
answer to the toast **Athleties." Mr. T. J. Duffy also was one 
of the speakers at the banquet board. The first permanent of- 
ficers elected at this time were James S. Morris, president, and 
Franeis M. Foy, secretary. 

The second annual banquet of the society was held at the 
Westmoreland Club in Wilkes-Barre on Wednesday, December 29, 
1904. Among the prominent guests present on that occasion were 
Father Rector Daugherty, who responded to the toast ‘‘The Uni- 
versity,” and Judge Frank W. Wheaton, a Yale graduate and one 
of the judges of the Luzerne county common pleas, and who an- 
swered to ‘‘Sister Colleges." James F. Bell spoke for ‘‘Our As- 
sociation,” and John Murphy for ‘Тһе Bar." These annual gath- 
erings have been maintained in later years, as also has been the 
prosperous existence of the society, which is now regarded as one 
of the fixed institutions of the general alumni society. 

The New England Association of Georgetown University 
Alumni was organized at a meeting and Banquet held at Young's 
hotel in the city of Boston on the 2d of February, 1907, in pursu- 
ance of a former meeting held on the 16th of January of the same 
year. On the occasion of the permanent organization the banquet 
hall was decorated with the blue and gray of Georgetown and the 
stars and stripes; college songs and cheers were given with hearty 
enthusiasm. Judge DeCourcey presided and officiated as toast- 
master, and told of the purposes of the association and how its 
members hoped to do much good for Georgetown. Among the 
other speakers were Rev. Father Buel, president of the university ; 
Rev. John D. Whitney, S. J., and Rev. J. Havens Richards, S. J., 
both ex-presidents of Georgetown; Joseph D. Fallon, William A. 
Murphy, Joseph H. Murphy, Dr. Francis M. Furlong, U. S. N., 
John D. McLaughlin, assistant corporation counsel of Boston, 
William MeKechnie of Springfield, and John Н. O’Brien. 

The officers of the association then elected and now serving 
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are: Judge Charles A. DeCourcey, president; Dr. John R. Slat- 
tery, Gov. James H. Higgins of Rhode Island, John B. Madigan of 
Maine, General Samuel Breck, U. S. A., Dr. Morrill and Joseph 
D. Fallon, vice-presidents; C. E. Fitzpatrick, secretary, and Dr. 
Alexandria A. McDonald, treasurer. 
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GASTON, William. 
Pirst Student of Georgetown College. 

William Gaston, the first student of 
Georgetown College, whose name is so 
closely connected with all that concerns 
Georgetown and is so well known to 
Georgetown boys, past and present, was 
born in Newberne, North Carolina, Sep- 
tember 19, 1778. He was a son of Doc- 
tor Alexander Gaston, who was a native 
of Ballymena, Ireland, a graduate of 
the medical college of Edinburgh, and a 
surgeon in the English navy, a position 
which he resigned to sail for the North 
American provinces. Не settled in 
Newberne, where, after a few years’ 
residence, during which һе practiced 
his profession, he married Margaret 
Sharpe. 

Margaret Sharpe was the sister of 
two English gentlemen, Gerard and 
Joseph Sharpe, who in the year 1774 
were extensively engaged in commer- 
eial pursuits in the town of Newberne. 
She was a devout, pious Catholic 
woman, of strong intellectual aequire- 
ments and an equally intense attach- 
ment to her faith. Though far away 
from the consolations of her church 
she was not shaken in her belief, and 
by her example kept alive the smoul- 
dering flame of faith in her brothers’ 
bosoms. In May, 1775, she was married 
with Dr. Gaston, and in August, 1781, 
her husband was shot by Tories, com- 
manded by Major Craig, of the British 
army, whilst attempting his escape in 
a canoe across the river Trent. 
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Her brothers having died since her 
marriage, she was thus left entirely 
alone in America, with her young son, 
William Gaston, and an infant daugh- 
ter dependent upon her. Too strong 
to shrink amidst these disasters, sup- 
ported by religion and energy of char- 
acter, she met the exigencies of the 
hour with fortitude and made the edu- 
eation of her son the grand object of her 
existence. In later years this son was 
often heard to declare that whatever 
distinction he had attained in life was 
due to his mother’s pious counsel and 
faithful conduct. Upon his susceptible 
childish character she stamped her own 
exquisite sensibility, high integrity and 
above all her religion, thus fashioning 
his volatile and sometimes irritable 
temperament in her own perfect mould. 
Mrs. Gaston lived to see her son loved 
by his fellow citizens, honored by his 
state, and a power in the advancement 
of Catholic interests in America. 

The young William entered George- 
town College on November 10, 1791, 
and the following year the president of 
the college wrote to Mrs. Gaston that 
he was ‘е best scholar and the most 
exemplary youth in Georgetown." In 
the spring of 1793 he was obliged by ill 
health to relinquish his studies and re- 
turn home, where he became better 
and was prepared for college by a pri- 
vate teacher, so that in the fall of 1794 
he entered the junior class at Princeton, 
where he was graduated in 1796 with 
the highest honors of his elass. As the 
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two higher elasses in this institution 
‘‘read nothing of the Greek or Latin 
classics at this time,’’ it is to George- 
town that Gaston owed his training in 
those branches. 

Two years were then spent in the 
study of law with Franeis Xavier Mar- 
tin, one of the profoundest lawyers of 
his time, and at the age of twenty young 
Gaston was admitted to the bar. A 
lucrative practice was at once put into 
his hands by the elevation of his broth- 
er-in-law to the bench. In 1800 he was 
elected a member of the Senate, but his 
duties as a lawyer would not permit 
him to remain in publie life. In 1808 


and 1809 he was a member of the House | 


of Commons, and was chosen speaker. 
From 1813 to 1817 he was a member 
of Congress. At the end of his second 
term he resigned his position to attend 
to his extensive practice. For ten years 
he took no part in polities, until in 
1827, when he consented to enter the 
House of Commons for two years. 

In 1834 he was eleeted judge of the 
supreme court of the state, and in this 
eapaeity served until his death, which 
oeeurred January 23, 1844. In 1840 
the Whigs, who had a majority in the 
legislature, urged him to accept the 
nomination and eleetion to the United 
States Senate. Again in 1841 he was 
invited to become attorney general of 
the United States. Both of these flat- 
tering offers were declined, as he be- 
lieved that in devoting himself to a 
eonseientious performance of his duties 
as judge he was best serving the inter- 
ests of his eountry. 

The life of Judge Gaston offers a 
noble example of an upright and elo- 
quent statesman, a devoted lawyer, a 
learned and conscientious judge and a 


sincere, practical Catholic. The testi- 
mony of his contemporaries about his 
eloquence and skill in debate is unani- 
mous. During his term in Congress he 
was considered the leader of the federal 
party, ‘‘in the front rank” of a body 
which numbered among its members 
Webster, Clay and Calhoun. There is 
told a story of a debate on ‘‘the pre- 
vious question," in which he spoke 
against Henry Clay and came off with 
the honors of war. Again, after a bril- 
liant speech for which he had prepared 
but a few notes, Daniel Webster in- 
sisted upon being allowed to write it 
down according to his dictation. His 
early withdrawal from the political 


field was generally deplored. 


Georgetown owes to Judge Gaston 
the introduction and passage of the bill 
by which Congress in 1815 raised her 
to the rank of a university. In 1841 
he was elected by the Philodemie Soci- 
ety as orator in the first celebration of 
the landing of the pilgrim fathers on 
the shores of St. Mary’s in 1634. This 
invitation he modestly declined in a 
letter dated November 24, 1841, in which 
he said, in part: ‘‘That part, the deliv- 
ery of the oration, belongs so obviously 
to a citizen of Maryland that its per- 
formance by any other could scarcely 
be justified but on the ground of supe- 
rior ability. This supposition, without 
any affectation of modesty, I must be 
allowed to disclaim.’’ 

The greatest glory of Gaston was not 
won as a statesman or an orator, as a 
lawyer or a jurist, but in the works and 
deeds which emanated from the innate 
splendid qualities of a character of the 
highest Christianity, than which no 
higher attribute can be found in man. 
J. Fairfax McLaughlin said of him, 
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‘‘for purity of soul, holiness of life, 
unity of the whole character of the 
man, and practical, self-denying Chris- 
tianity, the superior of William Gaston 
has not yet appeared among the public 
men of the United States."' 

Judge Gaston was the founder of the 
first Catholic colony in the western 
part of the state of North Carolina, in 
a county named after him, ‘‘Gaston,’’ 
which now forms the center of Catho- 
licity in that state. At Georgetown 
College he is honored in the noble mem- 
orial to his name, Gaston Hall, which 
the Society of the Alumni has made the 
object of its especial care.—( Extracts 
from College Journal, February, 
1899.) 


WEDERSTRANDT, Philemon Charles. 
Second Student of Georgetown College. 
Philemon Charles Wederstrandt, the 
second student to become enrolled at 
Georgetown College, entered January 
20, 1791, and was for a time William 
Gaston's sole companion. 

He was born on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, on Wye river, Queen Anne's 
eounty, March 7, 1776. Through his 
mother, Mary Blake, he was connected 
with many of the old Maryland pio- 
neers, the Blakes having accompanied 
Lord Baltimore thither. The estate 
upon which he was born was one of 
the grants made to the Blakes by the 
proprietary, and was known as Lord’s 
Gift. Mrs. Wederstrandt was a 
woman distinguished for her piety, who 
took care to instill into her children 
those lessons of fidelity to high prin- 
eiple and of attachment to their ancient 
faith which were her own heirloom 
from both sides, for her mother was 
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Sarah Darnell, a near relative of Arch- 
bishop Carroll, the founder of George- 
town College. Through the influence 
of this distinguished man young Wed- 
erstrandt was sent to Georgetown Col- 
lege in his sixteenth year. 

The scanty college records of that 
early date furnish no facts relating to 
his college course; he entered Decem- 
ber 20, 1791, and it is presumed com- 
pleted the course there. The succeed- 
ing phase of his career was in the then 
infant navy of the country ; he became 
a midshipman, Mareh 16, 1798, being 
then twenty-two years old, and was ap- 
pointed to the ‘‘Constellation,’’ under 
Commodore Truxton, the second vessel 
which got to sea of the six frigates 
which were authorized to be built by 
act of congress passed in March 1794. 

The ‘‘Constellation’’ cruised off the 
coast of Florida in the summer of the 
year 1798, and then off Havana, and 
took part in the capture of the French 
frigate ‘‘L’Insurgente,’’ in February, 
1799, for which Washington expressed 
his thanks and congress passed flatter- 
ing resolutions. He was promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant June 25, 1800, 
and assigned to the frigate ‘‘President.’’ 
In April, 1805, he rejoined the ‘‘Con- 
stellation," and returned with her in 
November of the following year. 

In May, 1806, Lieutenant Weder- 
strandt was put in command of the 
brig ‘‘Franklin,’’ ‘‘which conveyed 
home the Tunisian minister.’’ He was 
appointed master commandant August 
27, 1807, while still absent on this trip. 
On his return he took command of the 
‘‘Argus,’’ sailing from Norfolk in 
April, 1808, and proceeded southward 
as far as the river St. Mary’s, Florida, 
enforcing the embargo act. In the 
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autumn of that year and in the suc- 
ceeding winter he fulfilled the same 
service on the northeastern coast, hav- 
ing for his lieutenants Blakely and 
Trenchard, and midshipmen, Parker, 
Shubriek, Davis and Doyle. The offi- 
cers and men suffered greatly from cold 
and exposure during this cruise and 
consequently were relieved from duty 
in the spring. 

In December 1809, he took command 
of the flotilla at New Orleans, where he 
remained until the spring of the year 
1810, when, as there was no prospect 
of active service and his health was 
much impaired, he resigned his commis- 
sion. Пе returned to Baltimore, and 
during the attack by the British on that 
city in 1812 served among the ranks of 
its defenders. In November, 1813, he 
married Helen, daughter of Judge Job 
Smith, the festivities occurring at the 
home of the bride's father, Poplar 
Grove, located near Baltimore. 

After making two voyages to the 
East Indies for his health he left Balti- 
more with his family, and took up his 
residenee in Louisiana, where he pur- 
chased a sugar estate and became a 
suecessful planter. Ilis wife died in 
1829, leaving six children, five of whom 
survived their father. Captain Weder- 
strandt died March 12, 1857, having 
just completed his eighty-first year, and 
elosed an honorable career by a Chris- 
tian death.—(College Journal.) 


MORRIS, Martin Ferdinand, LL. D. 
Class of 1854. 

Martin Ferdinand Morris, former 
associate justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, now 
retired, is a native of the District, born 


in Washington, December 3, 1834, son 
of John F. and Joan Lawton (Colbert) 
Morris. He was educated at George- 
town College, graduating in 1854, and 
having studied for the legal profession, 
was admitted to practice in Baltimore, 
Maryland, in 1863, where he practiced 
until 1867. 

Returning to Washington in 1867 he 
formed a partnership with Richard T. 
Merrick, then at the height of his fame, 





and was associated with him in the 
noted John H. Surratt ease. This part- 
nership was continued until 1893, in 
which vear the Court of Appeals was 
established in the Distriet of Columbia, 
when he received, entirely unsought, 
the first appointment as associate jus- 
tice of that court, and to its successful 
organization he contributed greatly. 
Judge Morris was one of the chief 
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founders of the University of George- 
town School of Law, which was estab- 
lished in 1870, and in 1875 he accepted 
a professorship in that department, in 
whieh he eontinued until 1906, when 
he retired from active professional pur- 
suits. From 1891 to 1896 he was dean 
of the faeulty. In the history of the 
law department of Georgetown Univer- 
sity will be found detailed mention of 
the various periods of the different 
ehairs he oeeupied. In 1877 the degree 
of LL. D. was bestowed on Judge Mor- 
ris by the University. 

He has contributed to the literature 
of his profession with numerous mono- 
graphs and addresses and is the author 
of ''Leetures on the History of the 
Development of Constitutional and 
Civil Liberty," 1898. He is a member 
of the Washington Literary Society, the 
Columbia Ilistorieal Society, National 
Geographie Society, Philosophical Soci- 
etv and various other organizations. 
Judge Morris never married. 


MERRICK, Richard Thomas, LL. D. 
Lawyer. 

Riehard Thomas Merriek, lecturer on 
constitutional law and the law of 
nations in the law department of 
Georgetown University for eight years, 
founder of the Merriek debating medal, 
and one of the warmest friends of the 
University throughout his professional 
life, was born in Charles eounty, Mary- 
land, January 25, 1828, and died in the 
city of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia. June 23, 1885. He was one of three 
sons of William D. Merrick, a promi- 
nent figure in Maryland polities for 
many years and United States senator 
from that state from 1838 to 1845. 
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Richard T. Merrick was educated at 
Georgetown University, and later took 
a course at Princeton, where he gradu- 
ated in law. He practiced for a time 
in Washington, and in 1856 went to 
Chicago, Illinois, on the advice of Hon. 
Stephen A. Douglas, and there formed 
a law partnership with Mr. Douglas’ 
former professional associate. How- 
ever, in 1863, Mr. Merrick returned to 
Washington, and from that time was 





active in professional life in that city. 
In 1868 the law partnership of Merrick 
& Morris was formed, and was contin- 
ued until the death of the senior part- 
ner in 1885. 

Mr. Merriek's college studies were 
somewhat interrupted by the part he 


took in the war with Mexieo. He was 
commissioned captain by President 
Polk, and placed in command of 
troops raised in Maryland, and he 
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served, says one of his biographers, 
with distinguished gallantry in the 
campaign from Vera Cruz to the City 
of Mexico, and was especially men- 
tioned ‘‘for gallantry’ in one of Gen- 
eral Seott's official reports. Indeed, it 
is said of Captain Merriek that he was 
the youngest man who ever held a eap- 
tain’s commission in the regular army. 

As an alumnus of Georgetown, says 
the College Journal, ‘‘Mr. Merrick 
was loyal in his love and ever ready of 
his service for ‘Alma Mater’; and she 
in her turn gave him every proof she 
eould bestow of the esteem and affec- 
tion in which she held him. His name 
will be kept before her students in 
years to come in the prize which his 
generosity provided, and the good work 
he did in helping to establish the law 
school of the University will endure 
with the existence of the college.’’ In 
1873 Mr. Merrick was honored with the 
degree of LL. D. by the college, and in 
1874 he founded the Merrick debating 
medal. In 1877 his name first appears 
on the faculty roll as lecturer on con- 
stitutional law and the law of nations 
in the law department, and from that 
time to his death his service in that 
capacity was continuous. 

In 1864 Mr. Merrick married a 
daughter of James C. McGuire, of 
Washington, by whom he had seven 
daughters and one son. 


TONER, Joseph Meredith, A. M., Ph. 

D., M. D. 

Joseph Meredith Toner was born in 
the eity of Pittsburgh, State of Penn- 
sylvania, on April 30, 1825. He was 
the elder of two brothers, sons of Mere- 
dith Toner and Ann Layton, his wife, 
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both of whom were also natives of 
Pennsylvania. 

He received his early edueation in 
the common schools of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, and subsequently of Westmore- 
land eounty, to whieh his mother, who 
was early left a widow, removed during 
the boyhood of her son Joseph, and 
where she died and was buried. After- 
wards he attended for a time the West- 
ern Pennsylvania University, and 
Mount St. Mary's College at Emmits- 
burg, in Maryland; but he never eom- 
pleted a elassieal eourse in either in- 
stitution. Developing a taste for the 
science of medicine, he entered in 1847 
the offiee of Dr. John Lowman, then the 
leading physieian of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania. After two years of study and 
practical experience under the tuition 
of Dr. Lowman, he attended lectures at 
the Jefferson Medical College in Phila- 
delphia during the winter of 1849-50; 
subsequently he entered the Medical 
College at Woodstock, Vermont, from 
which in June, 1850, he received the 
degree of doctor of medicine. 

In the year 1850 the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company was engaged in 
what was at that time regarded as a 
gigantic and extremely difficult enter- 
prise, the reconstruction of its road 
across the Allegheny mountains in such 
manner as to eliminate the old portage 
system so well known to the old resi- 
dents of the mountain counties, and 
whereby it was necessary to haul the 
trains up the mountains by means of 
several inclines and stationary engines. 
As part of the new system it was re- 
solved to pierce the culminating ridge 
and bore a tunnel through the moun- 
tains, a matter of comparative facility 
in this present age, but at that time a 
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most difficult undertaking and attended 
by many casualties. 

There was a fine field for the skill of 
the surgeon and the science of the 
physician. The practitioner in that re- 
gion had recently died, and the field 
was open to the enterprising occupant 
who would first seize the opportunity. 
At that moment Dr. Toner returned 
fresh from his studies in Vermont, and 
so settled in the little village of Sum- 
mit, a place of about four hundred in- 
habitants. But when the great tunnel 
was completed the field of practice be- 
eame narrowed again to that of the or- 
dinary country physician, and this did 
not satisfy the ambitious aspirations of 
the young Doctor. Before selecting a 
new field, however, he resolved to im- 
prove himself by a new course of study 
at Jefferson College, from which he re- 
ceived the degree of M. D. in 1853. He 
now resolved to establish himself in the 
eity of his birth. Pittsburgh. 

Before he had been located there long 
cholera devastated that city, with other 
cities of the country, in 1854, and it is 
stated that Dr. Toner had excellent 
success with his cases and gallant cour- 
age in facing the crisis. But after a 
short time he yielded to the earnest so- 
licitations of a former college friend, 
William Walsh, of Cumberland, Mary- 
land, and for a time he practiced 
in that little mountain city, but finally 
located in Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, on November 7, 1855, where he 
at last found his true sphere of action. 
He knew but two persons in Washing- 
ton at the time, one a former school- 
mate. When he died all Washington 
knew him and all Washington loved 
him. 

About the time of his arrival in 
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Washington the Crimean war was in 
progress. Eager for distinction in his 
profession, he offered his services to the 
Russian government through the Rus- 
sian minister in the United States, but 
through the delays of what is known 
as the circumlocution office, no action 
seems ever to have been taken upon the 
offer. But ample opportunity was ap- 
proaching in his own country ; our own 
great war eame, and for four years 
Washington was one great hospital. 
Without restraint and without hope of 
remuneration, Dr. Топег’ѕ services 
were given to the government in that 
emergency. Ana then it was that his 
active mind began to devise some of 
the many schemes of charity and hu- 
manitarianism which then and after- 
ward took shape and substanee in reali- 
zation. 

The Washington  Infirmary was 
burned in 1861; it was mainly through 
Dr. Toner's efforts that the present 
Providence Hospital was established in 
its place. He was one of the promo- 
ters and founders of St. Ann’s Infant 
Asylum and of St. Joseph’s Orphan 
Asylum; and to these, as well as to sev- 
eral other similar institutions, his pro- 
fessional services were rendered gratui- 
tously for many years. He was also ac- 
tive in the establishment of Garfield 
Hospital, and for many years and up 
to the time of his death he was one of 
the board of managers of the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane, otherwise 
known as St. Elizabeth’s, in the oper- 
tion of which he evinced a most zealous 
and devoted interest and conscientious 
eare. In fact, everything that had for 
its purpose the amelioration of the woes 
of humanity had his warmest sympathy 
and earnest co-operation. 
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The Medieal Soeiety of the Distriet 
of Columbia, with which he became con- 
nected soon after his arrival in Wash- 
ington and of which he afterward be- 
came president, and the American Med- 
ical Association, into which he infused 
new life in 1865, and of which he also 
later became president, in 1873, were 
both objects of great interest to him, 
and both elicited from him papers and 
addresses of value and importanee from 
a scientific and hygienic standpoint. 

In 1872 he established the Toner Lec- 
tures for the advancement of science 
and the promotion of research for the 
discovery of scientific truth, especially 
in the domain of medicine. And the 
same zeal for the promotion of science 
it was that induced him to give a medal 
for several years at the Jefferson Medi- 
eal College in Philadelphia, and also to 
found a medal to be rewarded for sei- 
entifie researeh at the University of 
Georgetown. In 1867 the University of 
Georgetown conferred the degree of 
A. M., and in 1889 the degree of Ph. D., 
in reeognition of Dr. Toner's achieve- 
ments. 

His generosity has become generally 
known through his donation of his mag- 
uifieent library, probably the largest li- 
brary in the United States of local 
Ameriean history, containing about 28,- 
000 bound volümes and about 18,000 
pamphlets, to the people of the United 
States, to be kept as a distinct collec- 
tion in the Library of Congress, for 
whieh donation he received the thanks 
of Congress, and was complimented by 
having his bust in marble placed in li- 
brary. Another library, a duplicate to 
a certain extent of that which he pre- 
sented to the United States, he donated 
to the Cambria County Medieal Society 


at Johnstown, in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, in reeognition of the faet that in 
that eounty, at Johnstown and at Sum- 
mit, his professional eareer had begun. 

In the later years of his life Dr. Toner 
gradually withdrew from the active 
praetiee of his profession, although he 
never wholly abandoned it, and he gave 
himself more to literary pursuits, es- 
pecially to the elucidation of the life of 
George Washington. Undoubtedly 
there was no man in America who was 
more familiar with the life of Wash- 
ington than he. He published, with an- 
notations, several of Washington's 
journals, diaries, and other writings, 
and he was a most industrious collector 
of Washington's letters and of contem- 
porary papers having reference to 
him. It was his pleasant custom to 
gather around him on Washington's 
natal day in successive years, a com- 
pany of friends to do honor to the 
Father of His Country. 

Of his papers and addresses, other 
than those writings relative to Wash- 
ington, he published upwards of fifty, 
nearly all of them being upon medieal 
or hygienie subjeets, but some were 
of a biographieal eharaeter, and some, 
like his ** Notes on the Burning of Thea- 
tres" and his ''Dietionary of Eleva- 
tions’’ were on subjeets of more general 
interest. All, however, in accordance 
with the well-known tendeney of his 
mind, had a distinctly humanitarian or 
utilitarian purpose. 

But even then he was in failing 
health and he knew that his days were 
numbered. IIe longed for the home of 
his childhood, and his last days were 
spent in the counties of Westmoreland 
and Cambria in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the home of his mother and 
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his own boyhood’s home, in the midst 
of the scenes where his professional са- 
reer had begun forty-six years before. 
He returned one evening to Cresson 
after a visit to his brother at Derry 
and it was evident that the hand of 
death was upon him. The day was one 
of suffering; and yet he maintained the 
unvarying cheerfulness for which he 
was noted. After dinner he resolved 
to retire to his room, and he remarked: 
“I am going to rest." These words 
were his last, and they were prophetic. 
At sunset he was found dead in his 
chair, his eyes closed as in a calm sleep. 
His death occurred July 30, 1896, and 
he was laid to rest in the village 
churchyard on the hills of Derry be- 
tween the great ridges of the Alle- 
ghenies.— (Georgetown College Journal, 
January, 1897.) 


KOBER, George Martin, LL. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1873. 

George Martin Kober, physieian and 
surgeon, of Washington, D. C., medieal 
author and teacher, dean of the faculty 
of Georgetown University School of 
Medicine, and treasurer of the dental 
faculty of the same institution, founder 
of the Kober operating amphitheatre in 
Georgetown University Hospital, was 
born at Alsfeld, Hesse-Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, March 28, 1850, son of Jacob 
and Dorothea (Behr) Kober. 

He was educated at the public and 
grand-ducal ‘‘realschule’’ of his native 
town; emigrated from Germany in 
April, 1867, and determined to study 
medicine, but possessing no means he 
entered the hospital corps at Carlisle 
barracks, Pennsylvania, at the age of 
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seventeen. He commenced his medical 
studies under Dr. J. J. B. Wright, U. S. 
A., and in January, 1870, was appointed 
hospital steward and ordered to Frank- 
ford Arsenal near Philadelphia, where 
he pursued his studies under Dr. Robert 
B. Burns, until October, 1871, when he 
was ordered to duty in the surgeon gen- 
eral's office, Washington, D. C. He en- 
tered the  medieal department of 





Georgetown University the same year 
and pursued his studies under the in- 
struetion of Drs. Johnson Eliot and 
Robert Reyburn, and was graduated, 
after four courses, in March, 1873. In 
the following winter he was the first 
graduate of a post-graduate course in- 
stituted by Drs. Thompson, Busey, Ash- 
ford and others, at the Columbia Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. In the spring 
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of 1874 he opposed the establishment of 
a German dispensary, but assisted in 
the reorganization of the Central dis- 
pensary, and in providing a German 
speaking staff for his suffering country- 
men, In July, 1874, he was appointed 
acting assistant surgeon U. S. A., and 
was post surgeon at Alcatraz Island, 
California, to November, 1874; post 
surgeon, Fort MeDermit, Nevada, to 
July, 1877. (In the field southeastern 
Nevada expedition against hostile In- 
dians in the fall of 1875; and in the 
Nez-Perees expedition and in eharge of 
the field hospital at Kamiah on the 
Clearwater, Idaho, from July to Oeto- 
ber, 1877.) He was post surgeon at 
eamp near Spokane Falls and Fort 
Coeur d'Alene, to November, 1879; 
Fort Klamath, Oregon, to June, 1880; 
and post surgeon at Fort Bidwell, Cal., 
to November, 1886. The following is a 
eopy of the order relieving him from 
duty at the latter station: 


Fort Bidwell, California, 
November 11th, 1886. 


. . . Ist Lt. W. R. Fisher, Asst. 
Surgeon, U. S. A., having reported for 
duty will relieve Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon, Geo. M. Kober as post surgeon 


Post orders | 
No. 104. 


In recognition of the long and faith- 
ful professional services rendered to 
the government during the past twelve 
years in the field in pursuit of hostile 
Indians and at various posts, the com- 
manding offieer cannot part with him 
without some expression of his feelings 
of regret, as part of this service was 
rendered under his immediate com- 
mand. | 

His devotion to his professional du- 
ties has been warmly recognized not 
on!y by this commanding officer, but 
by others, and has stamped him as one 


of the most skillful surgeons in the U. 
S. army. 

A steadfast friend, a faithful officer, 
with the many acts of kindness to all, 
professionally and otherwise, he has 
endeared himself not only to the offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the garrison, 
but to the community at large, which 
he has helped to build up. . . . He 
earries with him our best wishes for his 
future welfare and happiness. 


By order of Major Gordon. 
(Signed) L. M. Brett, 
1st Lieut. 2d Cavalry, 
Post Adjutant. 


While at this station he was engaged 
in a large practice among the civilians, 
and continued there after severing his 
connection with the army until June, 
1887, when he traveled extensively in 
America and in Europe, returning to 
Fort Bidwell the following year. 

In the fall of 1888 he returned to 
Washington, D. C., with a view to de- 
voting his time to college, hospital and 
literary labors. In 1889 he was ap- 
pointed professor of state medicine in 
Georgetown University School of Medi- 
cine, and assisted his friend and former 
classmate, Dr. E. Carroll Morgan, in 
his specialties, diseases of the throat, 
chest, ete. In August, 1890, he was a 
member of the Tenth International Med- 
ical Congress and honorary secretary 
of the section of medical geography, 
history, ete. In December, 1890, his 
California investments necessitated his 
return to Fort Bidwell, where he re- 
mained until 1895. Upon his return to 
Washington in the same year, he re- 
newed his college work and from that 
time has been one of the foremost fac- 
tors in the life, history and progress of 
the medical department of this Uni- 
versity, the department of dental sur- 
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gery, of which he is treasurer, and the 
University hospital, of whieh he was 
one of the founders and later the gen- 
erous donor of a splendid elinieal oper- 
ating amphitheatre in the hospital 
building. 

Dr. Kober is a member of the various 
medical societies of Washington, and 
was president of the Medical and Sur- 
gical Society of the District of Colum- 
bia in 1889; a member of the Anthropo- 
logical Society and its president in 
1905 ; member of the Cosmos club and a 
fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; an honor- 
ary member of the Association of Mili- 
tary Surgeons of the United States; 
member and in 1898 president of the 
District of Columbia Medical Associa- 
tion; member and in 1903 president of 
the District of Columbia Medical So- 
ciety ; member of Washington Academy, 
Association of American Physicians; 
member of the Board of Charities in 
1906 and of the President’s Homes 
Commission in 1907. His honorary de- 
gree of LL. D. was conferred by 
Georgetown College in June, 1906. He 
also is a member of the consulting staff 
of the Providence, Children’s Asylum 
and University hospitals. 

He is the author of a work on ''Urin- 
ology and Its Practical Applications, ’’ 
and of numerous papers, reviews, and 
articles which have been published in 
the American Journal of Medical Sci- 
ences and other medical journals and 
transactions at home and abroad. His 
report on the diseases and climate of 
Surprise and Goose Lake valleys in Cal- 
ifornia, published in 1886, evoked two 
editorial comments in the New York 
Medical Record. In October, 1876, he 
described in the American Journal of 
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Medical Sciences a recovery from a 
gunshot injury of the knee joint, 
treated with antiseptic injections of 
iodine and earbolie acid, and in his 
views of the second surgical volume of 
the ‘‘War of the Rebellion’’ published 
in the ''Militairarzt," in 1877, he 
placed himself on the side of the inno- 
vators and vigorously combated the 
objections of Professors Ashurst, Ham- 
ilton and others to enterrhaphy with- 
oug visceral protrusion. 

The following is a partial list of Dr. 
Kober’s contributions to medical litera- 
ture: ‘‘Urinology and Its Practical 
Applications,” pp. 108, 8vo, Louisville, 
1875; ''Infantile Paralysis," Pacific 
Medical and Surgical Journal, 1874; 
*Gunshot Wound of the Knee Joint,’’ 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
October, 1876. Review of Prof. Gurlt's 
oration on Military Surgery, idem, July, 
1877. Review of Surgical History of the 
Rebellion, Muitawarzt, 1877-’78. Re- 
view of Prof. Gurlt’s work on Excisions 
for shot injuries, American Journal of 
Medical Sciences, April, 1881. ‘‘Re- 
port on Climate and Diseases of Sur- 
prise and Goose Lake Valleys, Cali- 
fornia,’’ Biennial Report, State Board 
of Health of California, 1886. ‘‘The 
Etiology and Prevention of Tuberculo- 
sis,’’ 11th Biennial Report, 1890. ‘‘The 
Etiology and Prevention of Typhoid 
Fever," Tenth International Medical 
Congress, 1890. Lectures on Hygiene, 
reported for the Southern Clinic, 1890. 
*Syphilis and Prostitution," Virginia 
Medical Monthly, May, 1891. “Тһе 
Etiology and Prevention of Infectious 
Diseases," idem, April, 1892. ‘‘The 
Etiology and Prevention of Land and 
Ship Cholera,’’California Sanitary Con- 
vention, April, 1893. ‘‘Laparotomy for 
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Wounds of the Peritoneal Cavity,’’ 
Medical Record, January 21, 1893. ‘‘A 
Plea for the Prevention of Tubereulo- 
sis," 12 pp. Sacramento, Cal., 1894. 
“А Study of the Soil in Relation to 
Health and Disease," 29 pp., reprirft 
from Va. M. I., 1894, vol. 21. “А Study 
of Water in Relation to Health and 
Disease, '' 37 pp., reprint from report of 
Board of IIealth, Cal, 1894. ‘‘Impure 
Milk in Relation to Infantile Mortal- 
ity," 15 pp., reprint from Journal of 
American Medical Association, Chi- 
саро, 1895. ‘‘A Plea for Vaceination,'' 
16 pp. Va. Med. Monthly, 1895-96. “А 
Review of Max Barbel’s Work ‘Die 
Medicin der Naturvoelper,’ " ete., Va. 
Med. Monthly, 1895-96. ‘А Study of 
Milk in Relation to Health and Dis- 
ease," 51 pp. Cal. Health Bd., 1896. 
“The Place of Military Medicine and 
Surgery in the Medical College Curri- 
culum,” 8 pp., Proe. Asso. Mil. Surgs. 
of U. S., 1897. ‘‘Predisposition and 
Immunity,’’ Jour. of Prac. Med., N. Y., 
1897. ‘‘Prevention of Puerperal Fe- 
ver," 16 pp., Va. Med. Semi-Monthly, 
1897. “Тһе Progress and Achieve- 
ments of Hygiene,” 12 pp., reprint from 
Science, 1897. “Higher Medical Educa- 
tion," Va. Med. Semi-Monthly, 1898. 
'* Address at Complimentary Dinner to 
Dr. Kinyoun,’’ Georgetown Col. Jour., 
1899. “Тһе Effects of Modern Firearms 
in War," Natl. Med. Review, 1898. 
‘‘Sarcoma of the Testicle,” Am. Jour. 
of Med. Sci, Phila, 1899. ‘‘Filtra- 
tion, the Pollution of Streams,” ete., 
Senate Doc., 1900. ‘‘Protest from the 
Civie Center against the Passage of 
Senate Bill 34 for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,’’ 1900. “һа Al- 
cohol be considéred as Food?” Va. 
Med. Semi-Mo., 1900. ‘‘Report of the 


IIousing of the Laboring Classes in the 
City of Washington,’’ 1899. ‘‘Conelu- 
sions Based on 330 Outbreaks of In- 
fectious Diseases Spread Through the 
Milk Supply," Am. Jour. Med. Sc., 
1901. ''Pollution of Streams ; Compar- 
ative Effieieney of Slow Sand and Me- 
chanical Filtration," Jour. Am. Med. 
Ásso., Chicago, 1901. “Тһе Progress 
and Tendency of Hygiene in the 19th 
Century,” oration before Am. Med. 
Asso. 1901. ‘‘Recent Books on Hy- 
giene," Science, N. Y. ‘‘Butter and 
Butter Substitutes,’’ statement before 
the Com. on Agriculture, H. R., Jan., 
1902. “Тһе Causation of Disease,’’ 63 
pp.. rep. from Wash. Med. Asso., 1902. 
''House Sanitation," pp. 750-769, Ref. 
Handbook, Med. Se., 2d ed., №. Y., 1902, 
vol. IV. ‘*Milk-Borne Diseases”? 
Ref. Handbook, Med. Se, 2d ed, 
N. Y, 1902. ‘‘Milk in Relation to 
Public Health," Senate Doc. 441, 
235 pp., 1902. “Тһе Transmission of 
Bovine Tuberculosis by Milk," 26 
pp. Trans. Asso. of Am. Phys., 1903. 
‘The Canteen,’’ from Am. Med., Dec., 
1903. “А Plea for Uniformity of Cur- 
rieula in Medical Schools,” Jour. Am. 
Med. Asso., Chicago, 1903. ''A Review 
of the Work of of the Medieal Society 
of the Distriet of Columbia," Presi- 
dent's address, Wash. Med. Annals, 
1904. ‘‘Suggestions Concerning the Ad- 
ministrative Control of Venereal Dis- 
ease," Jour. Am. Med. Asso, March 
1905. ‘‘The Physical and Physiological 
Effeets of Child Labor,’’ Amer. Acad. 
of Po. and Social Se., annuals of, vol. 
XXVII, No. 2, March, 1906. “Тһе 
Health of the City of Washington,’’ 
March 3, 1966. ‘‘The History and De- 
velopment of the Housing Movement in 
the City of Washington,’’ pp. 64, 1907. 
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ELIOT, Johnson, A. М. Ph. D. 


Professor. 


Dr. Johnson Eliot, one of the found- 
ers of the medical department of 


Georgetown University, a teacher and 
professor in that institution for thirty 
years, and dean of the medical faculty 
for twenty years, was born in the city 
of Washington, District of Columbia, 
August 24, 1814, and died there Decem- 
Не was a son of Samuel 


ber 30, 1883. 


Eliot, Jr., and Mary Johnson (daughter 
of Governor Thomas Johnson, of An- 
napolis, Maryland), and a descendant 
in the seventh generation of Andrew 
Eliot, of Beverly and Salem, in the col- 
ony of Massachusetts, who was the im- 
migrant ancestor of the family in Amer- 
ica. Samuel Eliot, Jr., was born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, and removed to 
Washington to take an office under the 
United States government about 1798 
Vol. II—5 
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and accompanied by Dr. May, Judge 
Cranch, Greenleaf and others. He after- 
ward became cashier of the Bank of 
Washington. 

Dr. Eliot was given a good elemen- 
tary education, and soon after the 
death of his father apprenticed himself 
with Dr. McCormick to learn the art 
of apothecary and druggist. In 1839 
he was appointed hospital steward at 
the Naval Hospital in Washington, and 
soon afterward began the study of 
medicine under the preceptorship of 
Dr. Thomas Sewell, and also matricu- 
lated at the medical department of the 
Columbian College (afterward Colum- 
bian University and now George Wash- 
ington University), where he graduated 
M. D. in 1842. Immediately upon his 
graduation he was appointed demon- 
strator of anatomy in his alma mater, 
and was identified with the teaching 
foree of that school until 1850, when 
he resigned. Пе was one of the found- 
ers of the medical department of 
Georgetown University, and its first in- 
eumbent of the chair of anatomy and 
physiology. The latter branch he re- 
signed in 1852, but continued in that 
of anatomy until 1861, when he ac- 
cepted the chair of surgery, which he 
held until 1876, and then retired from 
active college work and became emeri- 
tus professor of clinical surgery. He 
was dean of the medical faculty from 
May 12, 1856, to the reorganization of 
that body in 1876. 

In 1869 the honorary degree of mas- 
ter of arts, and in 1872 that of doctor 
of pharmacy, was conferred on Dr. 
Eliot. From 1861 to 1864 he was physi- 
cian-in-charge of the city smallpox hos- 
pital, and in 1864 was appointed sur- 
geon of the metropolitan police foree, 
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holding that office until his death. He 
at one time was surgeon-in-charge at 
Providenee Hospital, consulting sur- 
geon and one of the directors of St. 
John's Hospital, St. Ann's Infant Asy- 
lum, Columbia Ilospital, Children's 
Hospital, and the Central Dispensary 
and Emergeney Hospital. 

In 1874 he was president of the Medi- 
eal Society of the District of Columbia, 
and in 1877 one of its board of censors. 
He. was at one time vice-president of 
the Medical Association and since 1852 
he had been annually a delegate to the 
conventions of the American Medical 
Association. He was an eminent sur- 
geon and one of the most charitable 
practitioners, a friend to everybody, a 
man of great industry, whose social 
qualities endeared him to many. His 
death was caused by pneumonia, after 
a short illness of eight days. 

Dr. Eliot married, in 1850, a daugh- 
ter of John Llewellyn, Esq., of St. 
Mary's County, Maryland, and at his 
death was survived by six children, viz: 
three sons, Dr. Llewellyn, Lemuel and 
Johnson, and three daughters, Mrs. 
Katherine MeNally, and Misses Mary 
and Nannie Eliot. 


CURLEY, James, S. J. 
Professor. 

Father James Curley, the distin- 
guished scientist, professor of mathe- 
maties and astronomy for years at 
Georgetown University and convent 
chaplain there for half a century, was 
ordained there June 1, 1833, by His 
Grace the Archbishop Whitefield of 
Baltimore. He celebrated his first Mass 
in the chapel of the Convent of the 
Visitation on the feast of Corpus 
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Christi, 1833, and in this cloister- chapel 
for near fifty years Father Curley cele- 
brated Mass daily, almost without in- 
terruption. 

James Curley was born at Athlone, 
County Roscommon, Ireland, October 
26, 1796, and at the age of twenty set 
sail for America, one of his last acts in 
his native country being the carving of 
his name on a stone, where it is still to 
be found. In 1826, while still a secular, 
he became employed as a teacher in the 
Washington Seminary, out of which: 
Gonzaga College has grown. 

Feeling the greatest attraction to the 
religious state, he entered the novitiate, 
and after two years spent at Frederick, 
Maryland, he was sent to Georgetown 
College, where his life's work was ear- 
ried on. He was first engaged there as 
professor in 1831, and in 1834 began to 
teach natural philosophy and chemis- 
try. 

The College observatory, erected in 
1843 and known throughout the coun- 
try for its splendid equipment and the 
quality of the work that has been ear- 
ried on there, stands as a monument to 
the ardent desire and determined ef- 
fort of Father Curley toward this at- 
tainment. Here it was that Father Cur- 
ley first determined the true meridian 
of Washington city, contrary to the re- 
sults obtained from the governmental 
sources. 

Iie was a frequent contributor of 
learned papers to various scientific pub- 
lications, and his national reputation 
was widened by one in particular, 
“Electrice Rheometry,’’ which was con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to be 
published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion of Washington, and was circulated 
in numerous European countries. 
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During the Georgetown College Cen- 
tennial, an anniversary celebration was 
held for Father Curley, writing of 
whieh Dr. John Gilmary Shea says: 
'"This sanctuary (the chapel of the 
Visitation Convent, where Father Cur- 
ley was ordained) was peculiarly the 
spot to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary. After his own Mass, a High Mass 
was offered by Reverend Doctor Chap- 
elle, of Washington. Then the vener- 
able Father and his friends were enter- 
tained in the convent, and invited to a 
reception given by the young ladies in 
the Academy. From all parts of the 
United States ladies who, as pupils of 
former days, had known and esteemed 
Father Curley, sent elegant presents, 
which loaded down two tables in the 
library. 

The students of the College began 
their programme by a serenade on the 
evening before, and by a reception, in 
which an address was made to the ven- 
erable religious by Francis A. Brogan, 
of Kansas; a Carmen Sapphicum was 
read by Michael J. Colbert, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; an address, ‘‘The 
True Scientist,’ was delivered by 
Charles J. Helm, of Indiana; a poem, 
‘‘The Priest,” was recited by James Е. 
O’Neill, of Georgia. The day closed 
with a general illumination and fire- 
works. 

Anecdotes are numberless among his 
old friends and pupils which reveal his 
characteristic traits of humility, piety, 
and withal human loving-kindness and 
eharity. The retentive powers of his 
memory were a revelation to his asso- 
eiates, and this gift, combined with a 
sincere interest in all with whom he 
eame in contact, made even casual ae- 
quaintances of years before the subject 
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of his earnest inquiries, and won him 
loyal admirers among comparative 
strangers. He had a great love for 
flowers and a rare knowledge of ob- 
seure botanical species. He was indeed 
a man of uncommon ability, learning 
and charm. 


WARD, James A., 8. J. 
Instructor. 

Father James A. Ward, S. J., who 
taught for eighteen years in George- 
town University, although not continu- 
ously, died at Georgetown, April 27, 
1895, at the advaneed age of eighty- 
two years. Father Ward was born in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1813, 
and was brought by his parents to 
Washington, Distriet of Columbia, in 
1820. In 1823 he entered Washington 
Seminary, then a flourishing day school 
eondueted by Jesuit fathers, but his 
later studies were made at Georgetown. 

He entered the Jesuit novitiate at 
Whitemarsh, Maryland, in 1832, and in 
1833, while yet a noviee, he was sent 
back to teach the class of rhetoric at 
Georgetown. He remained there from 
1833 until 1850, first teaching for seven 
years without interruption, 1833-1840; 
studying theology preparatory to ordi- 
nation from 1840 to 1843; and after 
ordination, which took place in 1843, 
he was occupied in teaching until 1850. 
He spent four years more, from 1864 to 
1868, as professor there, thus eighteen 
years were devoted to teaching there. 

Ten years more of teaching were 
spent in other colleges, as follows: 
seven at Loyola, Baltimore, where he 
taught physies and chemistry; two at 
Holy Cross College, Worcester; one at 
Gonzaga, in Washington. Four times 
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he was appointed to the chair of rhet- 
orie at the Jesuit novitiate, where the 
scholastics repeat their classics prepar- 
atory to the study of philosophy. 

On three different occasions he was 
appointed rector of the novitiate and 
master of novices, spending eleven 
years in that important office. He was 
socius, or secretary, to four different 
provincials of his order during a pe- 
riod extending over nine years, and he 
was reetor of the old St. Joseph's Col- 
lege on Filbert street, Philadelphia, 
from 1857 to 1860. 

Yet this inventory seareely gives an 
idea of the busy life he led. He was an 
excellent Latin and Greek scholar. 
Many graceful verses from his pen have 
appeared in the College Journal, and 
he had translated seenes from the 
'""Merehant of Venice,” which were 
presented by students at commence- 
ment in 1894. At the time of his death 
he was engaged on a metrical transla- 
tion of one of the Shakespeare plays, 
also intended for presentation by the 
students. His loss was keenly felt and 
mourned among the pupils at George- 
town and the religious who had the 
privilege of being trained by him, for 
he was a great favorite by reason of the 
qualities of a lovable nature and the 
gifts of a fine mind.—(College Journal, 
April 1895.) 


LYNCH, Daniel, S. J. 
Professor. 

Father Daniel Lynch, S. J., after a 
ministry of thirty-nine years, died very 
suddenly in April 1884, in the city of 
Washington. He was born in County 
Meath, Ireland, Mareh 7, 1814. His 
father, Ambrose Lynch, emigrated to 


this country about 1817, and settled 
with his family in Washington. By his 
natural shrewdnesss and untiring in- 
dustry, he amassed quite a fortune, 
and became one of the best known con- 
tractors in the District. He invested 
considerable sums of money in the pur- 
chase of large tracts of land, and a 
large portion of this property he pre- 
sented to Gonzaga College, after his 
son’s entrance into the Society of Jesus. 

Daniel Lynch was sent at an early 
age to the old ''Washington Semi- 
nary,’’ where he laid the foundation of 
that great erudition which has won 
for him such high rank among literary 
men. Не remained there until 1829, 
when the seminary was closed. He 
next attended school at Georgetown 
College, where, with the exception of 
one year spent at home on account of 
siekness, he remained until 1839, when 
he returned to Georgetown to teach. 

In July, 1845, he was ordained priest 
in Trinity Church, by Bishop Fenwick 
of Boston. In the summer cf 1846 he 
left Georgetown, after having taught 
there for seven consecutive years, and 
proceeded to Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, where he re- 
mained for one year. At the end of this 
period he returned to Georgetown Col- 
lege to fill the chair of rhetoric and 
history, which he occupied until Au- 
gust, 1848, then going to the novitiate 
at Frederick to teach the junior scholas- 
tics of the Society. 

In July, 1850, he was placed in charge 
of Trinity Church, Georgetown. In the 
fall of the year 1851 he returned to the 
College as vice-president and prefect of 
schools. In this capacity he continued 
until 1858, when he was appointed vice- 
president of the newly chartered Gon- 
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zaga College, until that time known as 
the "Old Seminary." With the excep- 
tion of one year, which he spent in 
teaching at Fordham College, New 
York, all the remaining years of his 
life were spent at Gonzaga. 

For many years he had charge of the 
Sunday school of St. Aloysius Church, 
and he brought it to a high state of 
perfection. Though engaged busily in 
the class room he found time to satisfy 
his zeal for souls. Many were the con- 
verts that he made, many the sinners 
he reclaimed. Feebleness of health pre- 
vented him during the last five years 
of his life from engaging in active mis- 
sionary labors, but he continued to min- 
ister to many of his old penitents, who 
found it hard to tear themselves away 
from so excellent a director as Father 
Lynch. Ile persevered in his favorite 
labor of teaching up to the very day 
of his death, and may well be said to 
have died ‘‘in harness.’’ 

Father Lynch was one of the greatest 
linguists in the Society. His philolog- 
ical researches were constant and thor- 
ough. He had mastered before his 
death the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, French and Irish 
languages. His knowledge of foreign 
tongues proved of the greatest utility 
to him in the confessional. Excellent 
though he was in all of these, his forte 
seems to have been the Greek. His 
acquirements in this language were re- 
markable, as the extent of many of his 
pupils’ attainments in this branch of 
learning fully attest. He was a most 
successful teacher and was greatly 
loved by his scholars. He knew well 
how to blend strictness and kindness, 
and while he attached the boys to him- 
self he caused them to be diligent at 
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joyed the advantages of his training 
were ever distinguished by their high 
seholarship. 

He was no less conversant with the 
English language than with foreign 
tongues. He was a great and apprecia- 
tive reader and there was hardly a 
book of any literary excellence that he 
had not read. Ilis favorite study was 
history. While he was a resident at 
Gonzaga he delivered two courses of 
leetures on history, one to the stu- 
dents of Georgetown College, the other 
one to the publie. He was a most 
charming conversationalist, full of 
aneedote and varied information, with 
a dry vein of humor oftentimes enliven- 
ing his remarks. 

Father Lynch was a little over sixty- 
nine years of age when he died, and 
of these he had spent forty-five as a 
teacher and thirty-nine in the ministry. 
Of the forty-nine years of his religious 
life he spent forty-three within the 
limits of the District of Columbia. 
There was no man more beloved by 
those who knew him, and his loss was 
deeply and widely felt.—Sunday Cap- 
ttal, April 1884. | 


-r —er- 


WELCH, Edward Holker, S. J., A. М, 

LL. B. 

Professor. 

Father Edward Holker Welch, S. J., 
for twenty-fours years of his life con- 
nected in various professional capaci- 
ties with Georgetown College, departed 
this life December 2, 1904. Born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, May 20, 1822, 
of staunch old Puritan parents, Francis 
and Harriet Stackpole Welch, with 
whom in his youth he attended service 
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at the Old South Chureh, Father Welch 
prepared for college at the Boston 
Latin School, matriculated at Harvard, 
whence he graduated an A.B. in 1840. 
Among his classmates and intimates at 
this time were Father J. Coolidge Shaw, 
S. J., and Judge J. C. Bancroft Davis, 
onee United States minister to Ger- 
many, while among the undergraduates 
of his time were numbered James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Henry D. Thoreau, the two 
Danas, Richard Henry and Charles A., 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Judges 
James and Richardson, afterwards pro- 
fessors of law at Georgetown Univer- 
sity ; Thomas Hill, president of Harvard 
in the sixties; William W. Story, Sam- 
uel Eliot and Edward Everett Hale. 

After leaving eollege Father Welch 
traveled abroad with Father Shaw and 
studied for some time at Heidelberg, 
about the time when Schelling returned 
to the chair of philosophy there. While 
in Germany he fell in with Father Fred- 
erick William Faber, still an Anglican, 
but far advanced in his beliefs toward 
the Roman Catholic faith, and they be- 
eame intimate friends, Faber’s influ- 
ence, as their correspondence shows, be- 
ing a potent factor in drawing Father 
Welch towards the Catholic church. He 
had still to overcome the immemorial 
prejudice against Catholics of the New 
England Puritan, and of this prejudice 
as he himself declares, he was largely 
disabused by his intercourse with the 
family of the Schlossers in Heidelberg. 
The Schlosser family was the center of 
Catholie life in Heidelberg and Father 
Welch was introduced to them by Arch- 
bishop Reisach, of Munich, afterwards 
Cardinal. 

This was the turning point in his life 
and he returned to Boston, where he 
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was received into the church by Bishop 
Fitzpatrick. In 1845 he is found en- 
rolled as a law student at Harvard, 
where he took his LL. B. and A. M., in 
1846, having studied under Judge 
Story. After graduating in law he 
went to Issy, France, where he made 
a full course of theology under the 
Sulpitians, afterwards going to Rome, 
where he attended for a time the 
theological lectures at the Roman Col- 
lege. Пеге he called on Father Roo- 
than, the General of the Society of 
Jesus, and applied for admission into 
the Society. Father Roothan advised 
him to reeeive holy orders first, as he 
was all prepared for them, and he was 
ordained at Rome by the Cardinal 
Viear. He at once returned to America 
and entered the Jesuit novitiate at 
Frederick, Maryland, on February 6, 
1851, whither he had been preceded by 
his close friend, Father Shaw, who died 
a month later on March 10. 

From this time on the world heard 
little of him. Ile reviewed his philoso- 
phy and theoolgy at Georgetown, at the 
Same time acting as instructor in 
French and German. In 1865 he spent 
one year more abroad at Laon, in 
Champagne, to complete his ascetical 
eourse in the Society. His first profes- 
sorship was the chair of philosophy at 
Loyola College, Baltimore, in 1856, 
where he was associated with Judge 
Martin Morris. The rest of his days 
were divided between the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, in Boston, and 
Georgetown College, with the exception 
of three years at Holy Cross College, 
Woreester, Massachusetts, and two at 
Woodstoek College, Maryland. During 
the last ten years of his life he held 
the chair of constitutional history at 
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Georgetown, at the same time serving 
as chaplain of the College. As a priest 
in Boston his influence was widespread 
and as a professor at Georgetown he 
was in constant touch with his pupils, 
sharing largely of their confidence and 
elevating their aspirations to lofty 
ideals by gentle suasion and an enno- 
bling example.—(College Journal, Jan- 
uary 1905.) 


CLARK, James, 8. J. 
Instructor. 

Father James Clark, S. J., died Sep- 
tember 9, 1885, at Georgetown, in the 
college infirmary, where he had been a 
sufferer for six years. In his day he 
was one of the pillars of Georgetown 
College. A convert to the Catholie 
faith, he had none of the ultra zeal of 
the convert, but left self behind when 
he ^^eeived holy orders. 

He was of an old Pennsylvania revo- 
lutionary family, and went through 
West Point with distinguished honors. 
He was of the class of 1829, and had 
many classmates who became cele- 
brated. James Clark was every inch 
the soldier by nature and by training. 
Of an iron constitution, and with an 
eye and demeanor which would have 
commended him to Napoleon as the 
very man to lead a forlorn hope, young 
Clark had brilliant prospects in the 
army. He was an enginer of the first 
rank and his fame as a mathematician 
was not confined to America. He never 
forgot his West Point training, and his 
voice, eye and step were always those of 
a commander. 

He chose the militant order of the 
church, and devoted himself as a sol- 
dier of the cross to the salvation of souls 
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with that same inflexible sense of duty 
with which Breboeuf, the apostle of the 
Hurons, was animated. Father Clark 
was first a seminarian at Mt. St. Mary's 
College at Emmitsburg, Maryland. Be- 
coming a Jesuit in 1844, he served con- 
secutively as first prefect, professor of 
mathematics and treasurer of George- 
town College, president of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
president of Gonzaga College, Wash- 
ington. Returning in old age to his be- 
loved Georgetown. he was stricken with 
paralysis and from that time was an 
invalid. Another stroke of the same 
disease terminated his life. 

His character was an admirable one, 
its chief attraction the unity of its 
parts. His talents as an administrative 
officer were excellent. Georgetown, 
Gonzaga and Поу Cross colleges attest 
his worth.—(Adapted from Catholic 
Mirror, October, 1885.) 


HOWARD, Flodoardo. 
Instructor. 

Dr. Flodoardo Howard, one of the 
city of Washington's most distin- 
guished medieal men of fifty years ago 
and one of the founders of the George- 
town University School of Medicine, 
died in the early part of February, 
1888. Не was born in Stafford county, 
Virginia, in 1811, and was edueated in 
Brookville Academy, Maryland, until 
he took up the study of medicine under 
Dr. Henry Howard. 

In 1841 he graduated from Colum- 
bian Medieal College, then locating in 
Washington, he entered upon the work 
that was to continue so long and so 
successfully. Не practiced general 
medicine, but paid especial attention to 
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diseases of women and obstetries. He 
was president and director of several 
fire and life insurance companies and 
eonsu'ting physician to several hospi- 
tals and asylums, and had in addition a 
large private practice. 

On October 25, 1849, he, with Drs. 
Noble Young, Johnson Eliot. and 
Charles Lieberman, held a meeting in 
Dr. Young’s office and established the 
medical department of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. In 1876, when Dr. Howard re- 
tired from active teaching in the medi- 
eal school, he was made emeritus pro- 
fessor of obstetries and diseases of 
women.—(Adapted from College Jour- 
nal, November 1889.) 


LIEBERMAN, Charles H., M. D. 
Professor. 

Dr. Charles H. Lieberman, a physi- 
eian and surgeon of note for many 
years after 1840 in the eity of Wash- 
ington, and one of the founders of 
Georgetown University Sehool of Medi- 
eine, was born at Riga. in Russia, in 
1812. His father was a military sur- 
geon, and his mother belonged to the 
Radetzkey family, whieh furnished 
many famous personages in German 
and Polish history. He graduated in 
letters and the natural sciences at the 
University of Dorpat, and received his 
degree of doctor of medicine from the 
University of Berlin in 1838. He then 
became a private pupil of Professor 
Diefenbach, in Vienna, at а period 
when medical science in Europe was 
making great advanees as the treat- 
ment of deformities, such as club-foot, 
strabismus, ete. He was considered by 
Professor Diefenbach as one of his 


most distinguished pupils, and for some 
time after the close of his academic 
course was his associate in the practice 
of medicine and surgery. Dr. Lieber- 
man was the third physician in Europe 
and the first in America to perform the 
operation for strabismus with compicte 
success. 

Dr. Lieberman enjoyed the advan- 
tages of Von Graafe’s lectures and clin- 
les, and visited the chief capitals of 
Europe in order to familiarize himself 
with the best practice of medicine and 
surgery. In 1840 he came to America 
and located for practice in Washington, 
District of Columbia, where he soon 
gained highest respect from his profes- 
sional confreres by his discreet агі 
honorable intercourse with them and 
the uncommon order of his attain- 
ments. His success in this country was 
the subject of remark and delight 
among medical men in Europe. 

Пе assisted in founding the Univer- 
sity of Georgetown School of Medicine 
and was professor of the principles and 
practice of surgery there from 1849 un- 
til 1853, and from 1857 to 1861, when 
he resigned and was made emeritus pro- 
fessor of surgery. He was a member of 
the Pathological Society and of the 
American Medieal Association. He was 
also a member of the District of Colum- 
bia Medical Society, president of the 
latter body from 1865 to 1868, and was 
physician to the Visitation Convent, 
Georgetown University, a member of 
the staff of Providence Hospital and 
took an active part in founding tht 
Children’s Hospital. He had a natural 
taste for surgery, in which he excelled, 
and was for twenty years the leading 
oeulist of the District. At his death, 
in 1886, the medical Society, at a spe- 
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cial meeting, passed resolutions of es- 
teem and of sympathy for his fam- 
ilv. 


YOUNG, Noble, A. M., M. D. 


Professor. 


Dr. Noble Young, chief founder and 
promoter of the Georgetown University 
School of Medicine, was of Scotch-Irish 
descent and was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, June 26, 1808. He received 
his literary education at Gonzaga Col- 
lege, in the city of Washington, and 
graduated in medicine at Columbian 
College, District of Columbia, in 1828, at 
the age of twenty, and immediately be- 
gan practice in Washington. At the 
time of his death, April 11, 1883, he 
was the oldest practitioner in the city. 

In 1849, upon the organization of the 
faculty of the then newly-established 
Georgetown University School of Med- 
icine, Dr. Young was elected president ; 
he held the chair of practice in this 
institution for twenty-five years, retir- 
ing in 1876, with the honory title of 
emeritus professor. The various peri- 
ods of his professorship are as follows: 
professor of principle and practice of 
medicine, 1851-1868; principle and 
practice of medicine, genera] pathology 
and medical ethics, 1868-1876 ; emeritus 
professor of principle and practice of 
medicine and medieal ethics, 1876-1883. 
He was re-elected president of the fac- 
ulty each succeeding year until his re- 
tirement. 

He had a large practice and was con- 
nected with most of the hospitals and 
medical institutions that were in exis- 
tence in Washington during the period 
of his active life. Пе was one of the 
eharter members of the Medical Soci- 
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ety of the District of Columbia and was 
an original member of the Medieal 
Association of the District of Columbia. 
In 1876 the degree of master of arts 
was conferred upon him by the Univer- 
sity of Georgetown. Dr. Young was a 
man of extensive acquirements and a 
most entertaining conversationalist. 


YOUNG, Edmund Ј., 8. J. 
Professor. 

Early on Thursday morning, Febru- 
ary 4, 1892, Father Edmund Young 
died at Santa Clara College, California. 
Born at Saco, Maine, January 24, 1822, 
of parents who belonged to the old 
Mayflower stock, he was brought up a 
Protestant. His brother Josiah was 
converted to the true faith by the con- 
versations of a young Irishman. Josiah 
in turn became an apostle and conver- 
ted his brother Edmund and most of 
the family. 

The two brothers entered Mt. St. 
Mary's, Emmitsburg, with the intention 
of studying for the priesthood, Josiah 
pursued his studies till ordination, and 
afterwards beeame Bishop of Erie, 
Pennsylvania. Edmund left the semi- 
nary and entered the Society of Jesus, 
September 7, 1848. When his novice- 
ship at Frederick was ended he located 
at Georgetown, where he was a prefect 
from 1850 to 1852. Then followed a 
year of teaching at Loyola College. 
From 1854 to 1857 he was again at 
Georgetown as teacher and prefect. 
During these years he completed his 
theological studies, and was ordained 
priest in 1857. In 1858-59 he was pro- 
fessor of the juniors at Frederick. From 
September, 1859, to 1861 he was profes- 
sor of rhetoric at Holy Cross College, 
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Woreester. He then taught four years 
in Santa Clara College, California. He 
was reealled to Georgetown in 1865 and 
appointed viee-president and treasurer. 

In 1867-68 he returned to California, 
but was recalled a second time to the 
east and assigned to the chair of rhet- 
orie in Georgetown, which chair he 
occupied from 1871 until] 1876. His 
great love for California, however, and 
the entreaties of the officers of Santa 
Clara College induced him to return 
there again, this time to stay until his 
death. 

Many of the leading men of the Paci- 
fic slope have been pupils of Father 
Young and his hearty manner, religious 
virtues and profound learning made 
him a central figure among the profes- 
sors of the college. He was president 
of the Philalethie Senate, Santa Clara 
College, and speaker of the Philhisto- 
rian House during more than a seore of 
years. It was there and in the Senior 
Dramatie Society, of which he was 
director, that many of the most famous 
orators and lawyers of California were 
trained and formed.—(College Journal, 
February, 1892.) 


LOVEJOY, James William Hamilton, 

A. M., M. D. 

Professor. 

Dr. James W. H. Lovejoy, who for 
fifty years had praetieed medicine in 
the Distriet of Columbia, with great 
eredit to himself and to the profession 
and who was connected with the fac- 
ulty of the medieal department of 
Georgetown University for a number of 
years, died March 18, 1901, at the age 
of seventy-seven years, having been 


born in the city of Washington on the 
15th December, 1824. 

His family were among the earliest 
settlers of Maryland and Virginia. The 
four great-grandfathers of his grand- 
father settled in Prince George county, 
Maryland, about 1660. The lineal de- 
scendant of one of them, William Miles, 
is said to be now living on the original 
plantation in Prince George county, a 
grant from the crown. 

His grandfather, John Naylor Love- 
joy, was born in Prince George county, 
but went to Georgetown, District of 
Columbia, soon after maturity, and 
again changed his residence, removing 
to Washington when the city was 
founded. Не held a position in the 
treasury department for many years. 
The slaves which he inherited from his 
father’s estate he was too conscientious 
to retain, but gave them their freedom. 

Dr. Lovejoy’s father, John Naylor 
Lovejoy, Jr., was born in Georgetown 
but resided in Washington the greater 
part of his life, and for fifty years was 
a clerk under the general government. 
His mother was Ann Beddo, of Mont- 
gomery county, Maryland. 

Dr. Lovejoy received his primary 
education in private schools of Wash- 
ington, and was graduated from Colum- 
bian University, receiving the degree of 
A. B. in 1844, and that of A. M. in 1847. 
He taught school for a few years and 
studied medicine at the Jefferson Med- 
ical College, Philadelphia, graduating 
March 8. 1851. Не returned immedi- 
ately to Washington, where he became 
engaged in the general praetiee of med- 
icine and retained until his death a 
prominent position in the profession. 

He received the appointment as pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the Georgetown 
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University School of Medicine and de- 
livered the first course of lectures in 
that branch, beginning in May, 1851, 
being one of the original professors in 
that department. After delivering sev- 
eral courses in the winters of 1852-53- 
54, he resigned. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of materia mediea in the same 
institution in 1880 and in 1883 profes- 
sor of the theory and practice of medi- 
eine, which position he resigned in 1898, 
and was appointed emeritus professor 
of the same. Пе was for five years 
dean, and for ten years president of the 
medieal faeulty of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

He was an aetive faetor in the man- 
agement of several of the charitable 
institutions of the eity of Washington. 
He was one of the founders of the 
National Garfield IIospital and served 
there as consulting physician until his 
death. In 1881 he was elected a direc- 
tor and consulting physician to the 
Children’s Hospital and at once took a 
deep interest in the welfare of the 
charity. As chairman of the executive 
committee, since the year 1889, he had 
much to do with the successful manage- 
ment of the hospital, and no greater 
tribute could have been paid to his 
executive skill and impartial judgment 
than his being kept for so long at the 
head of this important committee. 

In 1893, when the training school was 
established in connection with this hos- 
pital, he was made the chairman of the 
leeture faculty. He delivered lectures 
in this school and also in the Garfield 
school for nurses for several years. 
When the Washington training school 
for nurses was founded he became one 
of the trustees, and did much for the 
development of this pioneer training 
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school of the District. In all of the in 
stitutions with which he was connected 
he was noted for his conscientious at- 
tention to duty and the great interest 
he manifested in all that pertained to 
them. He did. not do as so many do— 
allow his name to be used and then 
negleet the promise he made when he 
accepted the position, but resigned 
when he found that it was not possible 
for him to faithfully perform the duties 
to which he was pledged. 

Those who have served with him on 
the various boards testify to his punc- 
tual attendance at meetings and the 
great eare he took of all the interests 
eonfided to his eharge. Dr. Lovejoy took 
an active part in the medical affairs of 
the Distriet, and held at various times 
all of the leading offices in the gift of 
the profession, for he was generally 
reeognized as an able and energetie 
leader. He was a member of the Medi- 
eal Society of the District of Columbia 
for forty-seven years. When admitted 
to membership his numerieal position 
as to priority was sixtieth—at the time 
of his death, first. He was president of 
the Society in 1876, and corresponding 
secretary in 1868, and was always an 
active worker, reading papers, partici- 
pating in debates and making reports 
on various subjects. As a writer he 
was ready, clear and forcible, and his 
papers showed the results of diligeut 
study and a high order of scholarship. 

Не served three years as president of 
the District Medical Association, from 
1870 to 1873, and for ten years was 
chairman of the standing committee, 
and his clear judgment was often 
sought to settle the many questions 
which were referred to that committee. 
He also belonged to the American 
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Woreester. He then taught four years 
in Santa Clara College, California. He 
was reealled to Georgetown in 1865 and 
appointed vice-president and treasurer. 

In 1867-68 he returned to California, 
but was reealled a second time to the 
east and assigned to the chair of rhet- 
orie in Georgetown, which chair he 
oeeupied from 1871 until 1876. His 
great love for California, however, and 
the entreaties of the offieers of Santa 
Clara College indueed him to return 
there again, this tine to stay until his 
death. 

Many of the leading men of the Paci- 
fie slope have been pupils of Father 
Young and his hearty manner, religious 
virtues and profound learning made 
him a eentral figure among the profes- 
sors of the college. IIe was president 
of the Philalethie Senate, Santa Clara 
College, and speaker of the Philhisto- 
rian House during more than a score of 
years. It was there and in the Senior 
Dramatie Society, of which he was 
director, that many of the most famous 
orators and lawyers of California were 
trained and formed.—(College Journal, 
February, 1892.) 


LOVEJOY, James William Hamilton, 

A. M., M. D. 

Professor. 

Dr. James W. H. Lovejoy, who for 
fifty years had practiced medicine in 
the District of Columbia, with great 
eredit to himself and to the profession 
and who was connected with the fac- 
ulty of the medical department of 
Georgetown University for a number of 
years, died March 18, 1901, at the age 
of seventy-seven years, having been 


born in the city of Washington on the 
15th December, 1824. 

His family were among the earliest 
settlers of Maryland and Virginia. The 
four great-grandfathers of his grand- 
father settled in Prince George county, 
Maryland, about 1660. The lineal de- 
scendant of one of them, Wilham Miles, 
is said to be now living on the original 
plantation in Prince George county, a 
grant from the crown. 

His grandfather, John Naylor Love- 
joy. was born in Prince George county, 
but went to Georgetown, District of 
Columbia, soon after maturity, and 
again changed his residence, removing 
to Washington when the city was 
founded. Не held a position in the 
treasury department for many years. 
The slaves which he inherited from his 
father’s estate he was too conscientious 
to retain, but gave them their freedom. 

Dr. Lovejoy’s father, John Naylor 
Lovejoy, Jr., was born in Georgetown 
but resided in Washington the greater 
part of his life, and for fifty years was 
a clerk under the general government. 
His mother was Ann Beddo, of Mont- 
gomery county, Maryland. 

Dr. Lovejoy received his primary 
education in private schools of Wash- 
ington, and was graduated from Colum- 
bian University, receiving the degree of 
A. B. in 1844, and that of A. M. in 1847. 
He taught school for a few years and 
studied medieine at the Jefferson Med- 
ieal College, Philadelphia, graduating 
Mareh 8, 1851. He returned immedi- 
ately to Washington, where he beeame 
engaged in the general praetiee of med- 
icine and retained until his death п 
prominent рош їп the profession. 
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Worcester. He then taught four years 
in Santa Clara College, California. He 
was reealled to Georgetown in 1865 and 
appointed vice-president and treasurer. 

In 1867-68 he returned to California, 
but was reealled a seeond time to the 
east and assigned to the chair of rhet- 
orie in Georgetown, which chair he 
oeeupied from 1871 until 1876. Ніз 
great love for California, however, and 
the entreaties of the officers of Santa 
Clara College induced him to return 
there again, this time to stay until his 
death. 

Many of the leading men of the Paci- 
fic slope have been pupils of Father 
Young and his hearty manner, religious 
virtues and profound learning made 
him a central figure among the profes- 
sors of the college. He was president 
of the Philalethie Senate, Santa Clara 
College, and speaker of the Philhisto- 
rian IIouse during more than a score of 
years. It was there and in the Senior 
Dramatic Society, of which he was 
director, that many of the most famous 
orators and lawyers of California were 
trained and formed.—(College Journal, 
February, 1892.) 


LOVEJOY, James William Hamilton, 

A. M., M. D. 

Professor. 

Dr. James W. H. Lovejoy, who for 
fifty years had practiced medicine in 
the District of Columbia, with great 
eredit to himself and to the profession 
and who was connected with the fac- 
ulty of the medical department of 
Georgetown University for a number of 
years, died March 18, 1901. at the age 
of seventy-seven years, having been 


born in the city of Washington on the 
15th December, 1824. 

His family were among the earliest 
settlers of Maryland and Virginia. The 
four great-grandfathers of his grand- 
father settled in Prince George county, 
Maryland, about 1660. The lineal de- 
scendant of one of them, William Miles, 
is said to be now living on the original 
plantation in Prince George county, a 
grant from the crown. 

His grandfather, John Naylor Love- 
joy. was born in Prince George county, 
but went to Georgetown, District of 
Columbia, soon after maturity, and 
again changed his residence, removing 
to Washington when the city was 
founded. Пе held a position in the 
treasury department for many years. 
The slaves which he inherited from his 
father’s estate he was too conscientious 
to retain, but gave them their freedom. 

Dr. Lovejoy’s father, John Naylor 
Lovejoy, Jr., was born in Georgetown 
but resided in Washington the greater 
part of his life, and for fifty years was 
a clerk under the general government. 
His mother was Ann Beddo, of Mont- 
gomery county, Maryland. 

Dr. Lovejoy received his primary 
education in private schools of Wash- 
ington, and was graduated from Colum- 
bian University, receiving the degree of 
A. B. in 1844, and that of A. M. in 1847. 
Пе taught school for a few years and 
studied medicine at the Jefferson Med- 
ical College, Philadelphia, graduating 
Mareh 8, 1851. He returned immedi- 
ately to Washington, where he became 
engaged in the general practice of med- 
ieine and retained until his death a 
prominent position in the profession. 

He received the appointment as pro- 
fessor of ehemistry in the Georgetown 
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University School of Medicine and de- 
livered the first course of lectures in 
that braneh, beginning in May, 1851, 
being one of the original professors in 
that department. After delivering sev- 
eral eourses in the winters of 1852-53- 
54, he resigned. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of materia medica in the same 
institution in 1880 and in 1883 profes- 
sor of the theory and practice of medi- 
eine, which position he resigned in 1898, 
and was appointed emeritus professor 
of the same. He was for five years 
dean, and for ten years president of the 
medical faculty of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

He was an active factor in the man- 
agement of several of the charitable 
institutions of the city of Washington. 
He was one of the founders of the 
National Garfield Hospital and served 
there as consulting physician until his 
death. In 1881 he was elected a direc- 
tor and consulting physician to the 
Children’s Hospital and at once took a 
deep interest in the welfare of the 
charity. As chairman of the executive 
committee, since the year 1889, he had 
much to do with the successful manage- 
ment of the hospital, and no greater 
tribute could have been paid to his 
executive skill and impartial judgment 
than his being kept for so long at the 
head of this important committee. 

In 1893, when the training school was 
established in connection with this hos- 
pital, he was made the chairman of the 
lecture faculty. He delivered lectures 
in this school and also in the Garfield 
school for nurses for several years. 
When the Washington training school 
for nurses was founded he became one 
of the trustees, and did much for the 


development of this pioneer training 
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school of the District. In all of the in 
stitutions with which he was connected 
he was noted for his conscientious at- 
tention to duty and the great interest 
he manifested in all that pertained to 
them. Пе did. not do as so many do— 
allow his name to be used and then 
neglect the promise he made when he 
accepted the position, but resigned 
when he found that it was not possible 
for him to faithfully perform the duties 
to which he was pledged. 

Those who have served with him on 
the various boards testify to his pune- 
tual attendanee at meetings and the 
great eare he took of all the interests 
eonfided to his charge. Dr. Lovejoy took 
an aetive part in the medieal affairs of 
the Distriet, and held at various times 
all of the leading offices in the gift of 
the profession, for he was generally 
reeognized as an able and energetie 
leader. He was a member of the Medi- 
eal Society of the Distriet of Columbia 
for forty-seven years. When admitted 
to membership his numerical position 
as to priority was sixtieth—at the time 
of his death, first. He was president of 
the Society in 1876, and corresponding 
seeretary in 1868, and was always an 
aetive worker, reading papers, partici- 
pating in debates and making reports 
on various subjects. As a writer he 
was ready, elear and foreible, and his 
papers showed the results of diligent 
study and a high order of scholarship. 

He served three years as president of 
the District Medical Association, from 
1870 to 1873, and for ten years was 
ehairman of the standing committee, 
and his clear judgment was often 
sought to settle the many questions 
which were referred to that committee. 
He also belonged to the American 
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Medical Association and in 1868 served 
in the capacity of assistant secretary. 
He held honorary membership in the 
Medical and Surgical Society of the 
District of Columbia, was a director in 
the Arlington Fire Insurance Company, 
and had served as president of the 
Alumni Association of the Columbian 
University. 

In the character of Dr. Lovejoy was 
combined all that was best and most 
lovable in the old-school gentleman, 
and he was greatly loved by his 
patients on account of his gentle and 
sympathetic manner and his earnest 
desire to render the best service possi- 
ble. As a director of the studies of 
young medical students he was most 
conscientious and favored and for- 
warded the adoption of every modern 
advancement in medical school instrue- 
tion. 

His death was sudden and so his rela- 
tives and hosts of friends were spared 
the long sorrow caused through a 
lingering illness. He was survived by 
three daughters, his wife having died 
on November 1, 1866. She was Maria 
Lansing Green, daughter of William A. 
Green, Esq., of Brooklyn, New York. 
They were married November 24, 1858. 
—(Trans. Medical Society, D. C.) 


MORGAN, James Ethelbert. 
Professor. 

Dr. James E. Morgan, one of the most 
prominent figures in the medical his- 
tory of the District of Columbia, died 
June 2, 1889, in the city of Washington. 
At the time of his demise he was emeri- 
tus professor of materia mediea and 
therapeuties in Georgetown University 
School of Medicine, and during a period 
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of nearly thirty years had filled the 
various chairs of physiology, which 
chair he accepted in the second year of 
its existence; materia medica, therapeu- 
ties, medical jurisprudence and hy- 
giene, his lectures on the two latter sub- 
jects being among the earliest delivered 
in the United States and attracting 
general attention. 

Dr. Morgan was born in St. Mary’s 
county, Maryland, September 25, 1822, 
and was a descendant of the Morgans 
of Monmouthshire and Cecil, Kent 
county, England, who were the adher- 
ents of Charles I and who were, there- 
fore, glad to seek an asylum in Lord 
Baltimore's loyal Catholic colony in 
Maryland. He received his collegiate 
edueation at St. John's College, Freder- 
iek, Maryland, and in 1845 graduated 
in medicine from the Columbian Medieal 
College, Distriet of Columbia, and set- 
tled for practice in the city of Washing- 
ton, where for forty-one years he la- 
bored in his ehosen field. He was fond 
of teaching, and soon attracted around 
him a large class of students to whom 
he gave clinical lectures in his office. 

In 1848 he was appointed demonstra- 
tor of anatomy in Columbian College, 
and in 1852 accepted the chair of physi- 
ology at Georgetown University. After 
a few years he resigned and was made 
professor of medical jurisprudence, 
and, in 1858, at the earnest solicitation 
of his colleagues, he consented to take 
the chair of materia medica and ther- 
apeutics, which he held until 1876, 
when he retired as emeritus professor. 

During the war he was placed in 
charge of the Soldier’s Rest, an institu- 
tion for sick and disabled soldiers on 
the way to or from the armies in the 
south, and at the same time was sur- 
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geon-in-chief of the Quartermaster's 
Hospital. He was for twelve or fifteen 
years a member of the board of health 
and was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed in 1856 to investigate the cele- 
brated and mysterious National Hotel 
disease, whieh was ereating much ex- 
eitement throughout the United States. 
This disease was found to be caused 
by sewer gas, and & very interesting 
pamphlet on the subject is on file in 
the Medieal Library of the Surgeon 
General's office, United States Army. 
Dr. Morgan has been president of the 
Medical Society and vice-president of 
the Association of the District of Colum- 
bia, having previously held most of the 
minor offices in these bodies, and was 
one of the earlier members of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and for years 
a member of the Judicial Council, or- 
ganized in 1873. He was one time colo- 
nel of the Fourth Regiment, District 
Militia. For years he was a trustee of 
the public schools, and in 1850 was 
elected, without regard to party, a 
member of the board of aldermen. He 
was the youngest member that ever 
had a seat in that body, but having no 
taste for political life, he soon resigned. 
He has been connected with most of the 
hospitals of the city and was one of the 
consulting board of physicians and sur- 
geons of Columbia Hospital, and at the 
time of his death one of its directors. 
He contributed a number of articles 
upon medical topics to the literature of 
the day, among which may be men- 
tioned one on ‘‘Paronychia an Epi- 
demie." His ‘‘Defence of Medicine 
and of the Medical Profession,’’ deliv- 
ered before the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia, was a powerful 
and philosophic plea for the value of 
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drugs in the curing of disease. For 
years he was a regent of the National 
University. An earnest student of colo- 
nial history and a finished classical 
scholar, Dr. Morgan retained his profi- 
ciency in and fondness for these studies 
to the last. 

Пе was survived by his wife, who was 
the daughter of Dudley Digges of 
Prinee George county, Maryland, and 
granddaughter of Daniel Carroll, of 
Duddington, and six children—three 
daughters and three sons, Dr. Ethelbert 
Carroll Morgan, Dr. J. Dudley Morgan, 
who succeeded to his father’s practice, 
and Cecil Morgan.—(Adapted from Col- 
lege Journal, July, 1889.) 


BUSEY, Samuel Clagett, M. D., LL. D. 
Professor. 

Dr. Samuel Clagett Busey, emeritus 
professor of the theory and practice of 
medicine in Georgetown University 
School of Medicine, died at his home 
in the city of Washington, District of 
Columbia, February 12, 1901. Dr. 
Busey was born July 23, 1828, on a 
farm known as ‘‘Stony Lonesome,’’ in 
Montgomery county, Maryland, located 
in that pieturesque region about one 
and a half miles east of Cabin John 
Bridge. 

At the tender age of four years he 
lost his father and when sixteen years 
old he lost his mother. He received his 
early edueation from his mother, and 
attended the Roekville Aeademy from 
1841 to 1845. In 1844, through the in- 
fluence of a friend, Mr. William Grind- 
age of Georgetown, he was offered the 
prospeetive appointment to West Point, 
a career which he had much coveted, 
but ‘‘his mother refused her consent 
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and persistently designated the profes- 
sion of medicine, which he as stub- 
bornly declined." 

After her death, however, the youth 
of seventeen, inspired by the recollec- 
tion of the qualities of a Christian 
woman and a loving mother, who had 
wished to live that she might continue 
to foster and wateh over the lives of 
her minor sons determined to fulfill her 
often-expressed hopes, and commenced 
the study of medicine in the office of 
Dr. Hezekiah Magruder in May, 1845. 
During the winter of 1845-46 he attend- 
ed the leetures on anatomy and opera- 
tive surgery at the medieal department 
of Columbian University, ‘‘but soon 
learned to know that private pupilage 
in an office in Georgetown, without a 
book more recent than 1820, and with 
only two or three rusty sealpels and a 
pair of toothpullykins,’’ did not supply 
the opportunities for the requirements 
of his profession. 

His mother left a small estate which 
yielded an inadequate income for his 
support, even in those days of frugality 
and rigid economy. Nevertheless, in 
the spring of 1846 he went to Philadel- 
phia and entered the office of George B. 
Wood as a private pupil, also attended 
two courses of lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and enjoyed the 
benefits of the teachings of such men 
as Wood the elder, Pepper, Gerhard, 
Chapman, Gibson, Horner, IIodge, Nor- 
ris, Reese, and others. 

He graduated in April, 1848, and be- 
gan the practice of his profession in an 
offiee on Capitol ITill, in Washington, 
his ineome during the first year of his 
professional work being less than one 
dollar a day. In May, 1849, he mar- 
ried Miss Catharine Posey, a young 


lady whose heart he had won while 
leading the life of a farm boy. 

In 1853, shortly after the organiza- 
tion of the medical department of the 
University of Georgetown, he was 
elected professor of materia medica, 
therapeutics and pharmacy, teaching 
during 1853-54. Unfortunately, in 
1858, ill health compelled him to give 
up his practice and to take up the life 
of a farmer on a place now known as 
*Belvoir," close to Cleveland park. 
This change, although in opposition to 
the views of such men as Noble Young, 
Johnson Eliot and James E. Morgan, 
the pioneer teachers of the Georgetown 
University School of Medicine, doubt- 
less secured for him increased power 
of resistance to disease, and added 
many years to his useful life. 

In the meantime he had kept apace 
with the advances in the medical scien- 
ces, and when he returned in 1869 he 
was physically and professionally well 
equipped for an active professional 
career. In rapid succession he helped 
to create the Children’s Hospital, the 
dispensary connected with Columbia 
Hospital, and was one of the founders 
of a post-graduate school of clinical 
medicine in 1872. Although this 
school was then characterized by some 
as an over-ambitious attempt in medi- 
eal education, and was discontinued the 
following year in consequence of the 
prurieney of some of the directors, his- 
tory shows that the promoters simply 
planned many years ahead of their con- 
temporaries. 

In July, 1875, the University of 
Georgetown established the professor- 
ship of diseases of infancy and child- 
hood. There ean be no doubt but that 
Dr. Busey was the father of pediatric 
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medieine in the eity of Washington, 
and one of the pioneer promoters of the 
American Pediatric Society and the 
section of diseases of children in the 
American Medical Society. He was 
especially proud of his efforts in this 
direction, because the diseases of in- 
fancy and childhood have stimulated 
refined and exact scientific methods in 
diagnosis more than any other specialty. 

In 1876 Dr. Busey assisted in the 
reorganization of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, and until 
the time of his death was connected 
with the faculty of the medical depart- 
ment of the institution in the following 
capacities :—professor of the theory 
and practice of medicine, 1876-1883; 
emeritus professor of the same, 1883- 
1884; emeritus professor of the theory 
and practice of medicine and professor 
of clinical medicine, 1884-1890; emeri- 
tus professor of the theory and prac- 
tice of medicine, 1890-1901. 

By his death the school lost one of its 
oldest, most distinguished and respec- 
ted teachers, one who in the past was 
instrumental in promoting its use- 
fulness and advancement and who 
richly deserved, and received in 1899, 
the degree of doctor of laws, the high- 
est honor the University can bestow. 

Dr. Busey was president of the Medi- 
eal Association in 1875; president of 
the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia in 1877, and from 1894 to 
1899; president of the Association of 
American Physicians in 1890; one of 
the founders of the Washington Obstet- 
rical and Gynecological Society, the 
American Gynecological Society, of the 
Washington Academy of Science, of the 
Children’s Hospital and of the Gartield 
Memorial Hospital, holding positions 
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of honor and trust in all these and in 
other organizations. 

Dr. Busey was essentially a type of 
American self-made man. The income 
from the estate he inherited was in- 
adequate to defray the expenses of his 
education, and yet he died in good cir- 
cumstances. He evidently believed 
that every man ean hammer out his 
own fortune, and set out in life deter- 
mined to accomplish his purpose. 
Standing on the threshold of his pro- 
fessional life, he was imbued with the 
greatness and responsibility of his eall- 
ing and fully realized that apart from 
scientific attainments, the successful 
physician must possess purity of char- 
acter, a high standard of moral excell- 
ence and above all a conscience to ad- 
judge the penalties of ignorance and 
neglect. He realized, too, that to be 
worthy of the high calling he had 
ehosen, study must fil his every 
moment. 

How thoroughly he abided by his 
striet sense of duty is somewhat shown 
by the list of over one hundred sixty- 
five distinet eontributions to medieal 
literature, besides his miscellaneous 
publications, such as his addresses, his 
Reminiscences, and Souvenir. The 
world is indebted to him for his work 
on ‘‘Congenital Oeclusion and Dilation 
of Lymph Channels,’’ and his masterly 
exposition of the ‘‘Wrongs of Craniot- 
omy upon the Living Foetus,’’ writings 
which have long since become classic. 
His ''Pen Pictures of the City of 
Washington in the Past,” and other 
historical contributions indited after 
the age of seventy, while in feeble 
health, are monuments to his literary 
industry, patriotism and love for truth. 

In the practice of his profession he 
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united tenderness with firmness, conde- 
seension with authority, bore in silence 
his eares, with dignity .his responsibil- 
ities, and with humility his disappoint- 
ments. His brilliant professional ca- 
reer and the distinetion he has achieved 
are at onee the badge and the reward 
of all higher and nobler attributes of 
the true physician.— (George M. Kober, 
M.D., College Journal, Mareh 1901.) 


O'KANE, Denis, S. J. 
Instructor. 

The Rev. Denis O'Kane, born May 
2, 1829, was stricken with paralysis at 
St. Thomas’ Manor, Charles county, 
Maryland, on Wednesday, August 19, 
1891, and died on Friday night, August 
2]. 

Born in the north of Ireland, Father 
O’Kane came to this country early in 
life. He entered the Society of Jesus 
January 9, 1851 and in 1854 was sent 
to the Holy Cross College at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. In the summer of 
1855 he was injured in a railway acci- 
dent near Philadelphia by which he 
was slightly lamed for life. He became 
a teacher in Georgetown College in 
1857, retaining this position for two 
years. In 1859 he began studies prepara- 
tory to the priesthood, making three 
years of the course in Boston College, 
whither the theologieal department of 
Georgetown College had been trans- 
ferred in 1860. After ordination, in 
1863, he was appointed as assistant to 
Father Brady, at St. Mary's Chureh, 
Boston. Five years later he was ap- 
pointed pastor, which office he held 
until September, 1870, when he began 
the third year of his probation at Fred- 
eriek. In 1871-72 he was attached to 


St. Ignatius Chureh, Baltimore. In the 
spring of the year 1873 he was trans- 
ferred to Alexandria, Virginia, succeed- 
ing the Reverend Peter Kroes. 

In this pastorate he labored for eigh- 
teen years and so suceessfully that 
when he was ealled upon to relinquish 
his charge he left to his successor a 
handsome church, an elegant hall and 
gymnasium for young men, a commo- 
dious rectory and flourishing schools for 
white and colored children, all free 
from debt. The esteem in which Father 
O’Kane was held was evidenced la:t 
July when it became known that he was 
ordered to other fields of duty. The 
congregation did all in its power to re- 
tain him but all to no avail, his superi- 
ors having determined to withdraw the 
Jesuit fathers from Alexandria. There 
was an affecting parting between pastor 
and congregation, who in less than 
three months were called upon to 
mourn the death of their beloved priest. 
— (College Journal, Oct. 791.) 


ANTISELL, Thomas, Ph. D., M. D. 
Professor. 

Dr. Thomas Antisell, for more than 
thirty years a prominent figure in the 
faeulty life of Georgetown University 
Sehool of Medieine, and withal one of 
the most widely aequainted and popu- 
lar men of his profession in Washing- 
ton for many years, was born in the 
eity of Dublin, Ireland, and died in 
Washington,  Distriet of Columbia, 
June 14, 1893. His father was Charles 
Antisell, Q. C. 

Thomas received his earlier eduea- 
tion at Trinity College and began the 
study of ehemistry while still in Dublin. 
Afterward he graduated from the 
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Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
England, and became a pupil and assis- 
tant of Sir Robert Kane. In 1843 he 
went to Paris, France, and resumed the 
study of chemistry and from that city 
went to Berlin, Germany. 

Subsequently he accepted an appoint- 
ment as professor in a medical school 
in Dublin in connection with his pri- 
vate practice until 1848, when he be- 
came a political exile on account of his 
eonnection with the Young Ireland 
party. Coming to America, he followed 
his profession until 1854, and during 
this period, about six years, he held 
the professorship of chemistry in sev- 
eral colleges. 

He was geologist for the Park expedi- 
tion in the railroad survey of southern 
California and Arizona, and after two 
years spent in this work he removed to 
Washington and became chief examiner 
in the chemical department of the 
patent office. At the beginning of the 
civil war he entered the volunteer serv- 
ice as brigade surgeon, later was pro- 
moted medical examiner of the twelfth 
army corps and finally received the 
rank of brevet heutenant colonel for 
faithful and efficient service. 

He was six years in Japan as technol- 
ogist in the government commission ap- 
pointed to develop the resources of the 
northern islands of that empire. It was 
during this time that he was invited to 
take the presidency of the University 
of Cairo, Egypt. Поу highly the Em- 
peror appreciated Dr. Antisell’s worth 
is shown by the decoration of the Order 
of the Rising Sun of Merjii, which he 
eonferred upon him. 

He was a prolific writer on various 
scientific subjects and a member of 
numerous societies both in Washington 
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and in Europe. Ilis death will be felt 
by many generations of seholars who 
have been benefited by his instruetions 
and by the faculty and students of the 
university who shared in the honors 
whieh his name won for them. 

In the medieal department of George- 
town University Dr. Antisell was 
eleeted professor of medieal ehemistry, 
toxieology and physiology in 1858, and 
served until 1863; was eleeted to the 
ehair of military surgery, physiology 
and hygiene in 1863, and served three 
years; elected professor of military sur- 
gery, physiology and physiological 
chemistry in 1866, served until the end 
of the session in 1868; beeame profes- 
sor of physiology, hygiene, physiologi- 
eal ehemistry, urinary therapeuties and 
pathology in 1868, serving until the 
elose of the term in 1869; professor of 
chemistry and toxicology from 1880 to 
1882; emeritus professor of chemistry 
and toxicology from 1882 until the time 
of his death in 1893. In 1881 George- 
town University bestowed upon Dr. 
Antisell the honorary degree of doctor 
of philosophy. 


CLARKE, William Francis, S. J. 
Class of 1833. Professor. 

Father William Franeis Clarke, S. J., 
sometime president of Lovola College, 
noted theologian, mathematieian and 
teaeher, was born Mareh 19, 1816, and 
died in Oetober, 1890. Among the 
lights of the far-famed Province of 
Maryland he was a bright particular 
star, and as priest, patriot and gentle- 
man he was one of the worthies of the 
Republie. 

A native of the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia, he was the de- 
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scendant of a line of famous Catholics, 
ornaments of the Land of the Sanctu- 
ary in the days of Cecilius, Lord Balti- 
more. His American lineage dates back 
to the Honorable Robert Clarke, sur- 
veyor general of the Province of Mary- 
land in 1649. When persecuted and 
stripped of his estate, Robert Clarke 
openly in court became a confessor of 
the faith and a prisoner in the hands of 
the Puritans. 

William Francis Clarke early evinced 
an inclination for study, and, though 
but thirteen when he entered George- 
town College, he immediately took the 
lead in his elass, and kept the lead till 
he graduated in 1833. He then entered 
the Soeiety of Jesus, and in the second 
year of novieeship was sent to George- 
town College as professor of third 
grammar. In 1840 he began his study of 
theology, whieh lasted four years, but 
in the meantime, in 1843, he was or- 
dained priest by Archbishop Eccleston. 
During the three years that followed, 
he occupied successively, and we may 
well believe successfully, the positions 
of lecturer on Christian doctrine, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Georgetown, 
and socius to the master of novices at 
Frederick. 

In 1846 his health, which was never 
good, entirely failed him, and he was 
sent to Bohemia, Maryland, where out- 
door exercise so restored his health that 
in four years he was made pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Baltimore. While 
there he introduced many customs, 
among them the one now so common 
of giving short instructions at early 
Masses. He was pastor of St. Joseph’s 
for nine years, and was then made presi- 
dent of Loyola College, and two years 
after was sent to Gonzaga College, 
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Washington, District of Columbia. This 
was just previous to the breaking out 
of the war, and the outlook of the new 
rector of Gonzaga was certainly a 


dreary one. However, under Father 


Clarke’s vigorous management, classes 
went on as usual. In 1861 he was again 
sent to Loyola, where he remained until 
1888, when he returned to Gonzaga and 
became lecturer on Christian doctrine. 

In this brief summary of his life, but 
little may be said of the inspiring ex- 
ample of his fervent patriotism, the 
surprising results of his eloquence in 
the pulpit, his militant Jesuitism tem- 
pered by saintly forbearance, his pol- 
ished manners as a true gentleman, or 
of his profound learning and suc- 
cess in teaching. All this and more is 
known of him. 

On Monday, Oetober 20, 1890, the last 
serviees of the Chureh were held for 
him, and his body was laid to rest in 
the college cemetery at Georgetown. 
(Adapted from College Journal, No- 
vember, 1890.) 


HAUGH, Daniel I. S. J. 
Instructor. 

Reverend Daniel I. Haugh, S. J., a 
member of the faeulty of Georgetown 
College at the time of his death, and 
himself a graduate of the institution, 
died January 6, 1902. Father Haugh 
was born in Cleveland, November 27, 
1840. He completed his studies in 
Georgetown in June, 1858, and shortly 
after, feeling himself called to a re- 
ligious life, he entered the Society of 
Jesus in Indiana. 

In 1862 he returned to the scenes of 
his college days as a professor and in 
1874 he was ordained a priest. From 
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the time of his ordination he held the 
office of pastor in churches in Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Conewago, Pennsyl- 
vania; in Woodstock, Maryland; Bo- 
hemia, Maryland and in Rhode Island. 

During the latter part of his life Fa- 
ther Haugh was in poor health and in 
1902 he returned to his alma mater, 
where he died in the pursuit of his du- 
ties. During his teaching days he was 
regarded as a model prefect and a 
splendid teacher and was known to all 
as a warm-hearted man who was de- 
voted to the poor.—(College Journal, 
January, 1902.) 


WALSH, Ralph, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1863. 

Ralph Walsh, Washington, D. C., 
president of the National Vaccine and 
Anti-Toxin Company, former professor 
of physiology in Georgetown University, 
was born in Harford county, Maryland, 
November 4, 1841, son of John C. 
Walsh and Sarah A. Lee his wife, and 
is of Irish-American descent. 

He was educated in private and acad- 
emie schools in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, and later matrieulated at the 
medical department of Georgetown 
University, from which he graduated 
in 1863, with the degree of M. D. After 
graduation Dr. Walsh established him- 
self in praetiee in Washington, and for 
almost forty years was an active figure 
in the professional life of the city. His 
practice was large and successful, and 
in connection therewith he served as at- 
tending physician to Providence Hospi- 
tal, Garfield Memorial Hospital and the 
Emergency Hospital. For several years 
he held the chair of physiology in 
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Georgetown University School of Medi- 
cine, and took a prominent part in the 
organization of the Alumni Association 
of the University, and was its first presi- 
dent. In 1901 he retired from the ac- 
tive practice of medicine and became 
president of the National Vaccine and 
Anti-Toxin Company, the management 
of which has since engaged his atten- 





tion. In 1906 he again engaged in prae- 


tice. 

Dr. Walsh is a member of the Ameri- 
ean Medical Association, the American 
Public Health Association, the Medical 
Association of the District of Columbia 
and the Medical Society of the District 
of Columbia. 

He married Jeanie Patterson, of Mis- 
sissippl, by whom he has two children: 
Jeanie Lindsay Walsh and Dr. Ferdi- 
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nand C. Walsh, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and a practicing 
plivsieian of Washington. 


KLEINSCHMIDT, Carl Н. A., M. D, 


Ph. D. 
Medicine. 


Doctor Carl H. A. Kleinschmidt, one 
of Washingston's most prominent phy- 
sicians, a professor in Georgetown Uni- 
versity from 1867 until the time of his 
death, which occurred in May, 1905, 
and a graduate from the medieal de- 
partment of that institution, was born 
in 1839 at a little town called Peters- 
hagen, situated on the Weser, in Ger- 
many. Пе had the usual gymnasial 
course in Germany, eame to this coun- 
{гу when about sixteen years of age, 
and retained to the end of his days 
traees of his German ancestry, both in 
a slight aeeent and in habits of mind. 

His education was first directed 
toward theologv, but his aptitude for 
medieine and surgery was noted by Dr. 
Snyder of Georgetown University, who 
persuaded his parents to put him under 
his instruetion. He took a regular med- 
ical course at Georgetown University 
School of Medicine, graduating in 1862. 
The war between the states was then 
actively going on. Influence was of- 
fered to obtain him a position in the 
United States army, but his sympathies 
were with the south, and he joined the 
eonfederate army and was assigned to 
service with the First Arkansas regi- 
ment, IIood's brigade of Longstreet’s 
corps, serving as assistant surgeon, first 
with the rank of lieutenant, afterwards 
as eaptain, until the end of the war. 

IIe was in most of the bloody confliets 
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in which the army of northern Virginia 
was engaged, notably at Gettysburg 
with the rear guard during Lee's re- 
treat; at the Wilderness and the ter- 
rible series of battles that followed, and 
finally at Appomattox, after which he 
walked nearly all the way to George- 
town, arriving destitute of almost 
everything. 

After this he went abroad and took a 
medical course at Berlin University. 
Returning, he entered active medical 
practice in Georgetown. In 1876 he 
was appointed a professor in George- 
town University Sehool of Medicine, 
and maintained his eonneetion with the 
institution until the end of his life; he 
first served as elinieal leeturer on dis- 
eases of the eye and ear, 1875-76; then 
as professor of physiology, 1876 to 
1902; emeritus professor of physiology, 
1902 to 1905, the year of his death. 


In his professional duties he was in- 
defatigably active, reading omnivor- 
ously, carefully preparing his lectures 
and using every means to illustrate 
them by charts and drawings, upon 
which he spent much time and labor. 
He was a most excellent teacher, al- 
ways upholding a high standard of 
medical education, always sympathetic 
and kindly towards those who wished 
to learn. He was a great favorite with 
his pupils, and was very successful in 
imparting his knowledge. Often severe 
and harsh in his manner, his rough ex- 
terior cloaked a kindly and most un- 
selfish heart. 


Dr. Kleinschmidt, in addition to his 
aequirements in the broad field of medi- 
eine, had ап uncommonly thorough ac- 
quaintanee with the literature of Amer- 
ica, England and Germany, and a 
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knowledge and love for music that was 
perhaps inherent with his German 
blood. He was a delightful companion 
with those of whom he was fond, pos- 
sessing a store of anecdote and fund 
of humor. In his relations with his fel- 
low practitioners he preserved the 
strietest eourtesy and following of the 
eode. 

Ile held many offiees of honor but 
very few of profit, for his mind was 
usually so absorbed in the higher planes 
of his profession that he did not always 
avail himse!f of the proper means of 
advaneing his pecuniary interests. He 
was recording secretary of the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia for 
ten years, from 1871 to 1881, and presi- 
dent during 1886. He was the first 
president of the board of medical ex- 
aminers elected at the time of its organ- 
ization, in 1876, and was also president 
of the board of medical supervisors. He 
was formerly a member of the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences.—( Wash- 
ington Medical Annals.) 


DOOLEY, John E, 8. J. 


Instructor. 

John E. Dooley, S. J., a student at 
Georgetown College at the time of the 
outbreak of the civil war, and at the 
time of his death prefect there, died of 
consumption at the college on Thurs- 
day, May 8, 1873, in the thirty-first year 
of his life. He was a son of Major 
John Dooley, deceased, an estimable 
citizen of Richmond, Virginia, ‘‘whose 
kindly ministrations to wounded and 
suffering union and confederate sol- 
diers during the war made his name 
familiar as a household word in both 
armies."' 
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Young Dooley entered Georgetown 
College as a student in 1856, aged four- 
teen, and left in the class of rhetoric 
at the breaking out of war in 1861, on 
which occasion he thought it his duty 
to unite his fortunes with those of his 
native state in the struggle that lay 
before her. He enlisted in the First 
Virginia Regiment in August, and took 
part in all the battles in which it was 
engaged and was promoted to a eap- 
tainey. Пе was in Pickett’s division at 
the battle of Gettysburg, and in the 
memorable charge made by that body 
for the possession of the heights, he 
was severely wounded and taken pris- 
oner. The rigors of his subsequent eap- 
tivity of twenty months on Johnson's 
Jsland in Lake Erie, doubtless sowed 
the seeds of the disease that finally 
terminated his life. 

Upon being released, in February, 
1865, he returned home and resolved to 
renew his eonneetion with the army as 
soon as his parole should have expired. 
With this in view, when General Lee 
surrendered, he hastened on foot in 
company with a few others to North 
Carolina, hoping that General Johnson 
might still hold out. Being disappoint- 
ed in this expectation, and the conflict 
being eompletely at an end, he went 
home and turned his mind to other 
thoughts. 


He had long been desirous of embrae- 
ing a religious life, and as no obstacle 
now interfered with the execution of 
his desire, he entered the Society of 
Jesus in September, 1865. IIe had not 
elosed his two years of novitiate, be- 
fore the first approaeh of his malady 
was made manifest by a hemorrhage. 
Пе was therefore assigned in 1867 the 
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position of prefect at Georgetown Col- 
lege, an occupation in which he could 
husband his strength. He nominally 
retained this office during the five and 
a half years that elapsed before his 
death, but during the last two years his 
state of health was such that he could 
do little more than study. 

He had thus nearly fitted himself for 
ordination, which would have been con- 
ferred upon him in a few months had 
he lived. But for his strong will, buoy- 
aney of spirit and cheerfulness of tem- 
perament, he would have succumbed to 
the disease long before. During the 
period of his enforced inactivity, the 
practices of religion were his consola- 
tion, while his cultivated tastes sup- 
plied him with ample employment in 
literary pursuits. Among his other oc- 
eupations at the time was the writing 
out from notes and personal recollec- 
tions a voluminous journal of his ex- 
perienees as a soldier and a prisoner. 

Mr. Dooley was exact and conscien- 
tious in the discharge of all his duties 
in every relation of life. As a prefect 
he knew how to mingle firmness with 
kindness in such a way as to win the re- 
spect as well as the affection of those. 
under his.charge. When disabled from 
duty by feeble health, his young friends 
never failed to visit him, nor those who 
had long since quitted the ranks of his 
subjects, and his influence over them 
was of the best.—(Catholic Mirror, 
1873.) 


O'CALLAGHAN, William, S. J. 
Professor. 
William O'Callaghan, S. J.. at one 
time a member of the faculty of George- 
town College, died at Woodstoek Sem- 


inary, Maryland, February 2, 1873. He 
was a native of Ireland, born in the 
eity of Cork in the year 1845. His fam- 
ily eame to this eountry while he was 
still young and took up their residence 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, where 
William went to school and where the 
master of the high school for years 
after fondly remembered the bright and 
high-souled boy who had won his affec- 
tion and esteem as his pupil. 

Obeying a eall to a higher life, he 
entered the Society of Jesus in his six- 
teenth year. He spent four years in 
all at the novitiate in Frederick, Mary- 
land, and was assigned to a position of 
trust in Gonzaga College. With a mind 
gifted. disciplined and already rich in 
aequirements, he began his career as 
professor. He developed his knowledge 
through the range of literature and sci- 
enee connected with his class work to 
an extraordinary degree. Yet his vig- 
orous intellect and keen thirst for in- 
formation could not be confined to the 
sphere of his immediate labors. Besides 
chemistry, physics and their cognate 
branches, he took up successively the 
theory of the higher mathematics and 
the several departments of Greek dra- 
matic literature and excelled in them. 


Still, the natural sciences had always 
been most congenial to his tastes, and 
in the fall of the year 1868, in recogni- 
tion of his ability, he was transferred 
to the ehair of natural philosophy in 
Georgetown College. Though scarcely 
in his twenty-fourth year, the young 
professor was added to the teaching 
staff of that distinguished seat of learn- 
ing and gained deserved honor both 
among masters and scholars. But the 
labors of his position soon told upon 
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his sensitive frame; and although nat- 
urally buoyant, he was forced at inter- 
vals to rest and at last to seek complete 
retirement from the active duties of the 
professorship. 

In the following year, therefore, he 
was sent by his superiors to be bene- 
fited by the eountry at Woodstock, with 
the intention, should he improve, of ap- 
plying him to the usual course of philos- 
ophy and theology. For a time he 
seemed to rally and gave himself to 
study with passionate ardor. But as 
the winter set in it became painfully 
evident that the end was not far. 
Though eager and hopeful in his na- 
ture, he soon realized that the summons 
indeed had come. And it was met with 
perfect composure, patiently and with 
deep and unaffected piety.— (Boston Pi- 
lot, February, 1873.) 


ASHTON, Joseph Hubley, A. M., LL. D. 
Professor. 

Joseph Hubley Ashton, born Mareh 
11, 1836, died March 14, 1907, formerly 
assistant attorney general of the United 
States, and for many years professor of 
law at the University of Georgetown, 
was a native of Pennsylvania, born in 
Philadelphia, son of Daniel R. and Eliz- 
abeth J. Ashton. He graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1854, 
receiving his A. M. degree from that in- 
stitution in 1858, later studying law 
there, reading law also in the offices of 
William B. Reed and St. George Tucker 
Campbell, Philadelphia. 

He was admitted to praetiee at the 
Philadelphia bar in 1858, and in 1860 
became one of the editors of the Legal 
Intelligencer. From 1861 until 1864 he 
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was assistant district attorney for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania. In 
1865 he was made assistant attorney 
general of the United States, and was 
acting attorney general of the United 
States for a period of two months each 
in the years 1865 and 1868. 


He was made agent and counsel of 
the United States before the interna- 
tional commission under the claims con- 
vention with Mexico on the 4th of July, 
1868. Prior to this time he had also 
been counsel for Vice Admiral Porter 
and the mortar flotilla in cases of cap- 
ture by Admiral Farragut’s fleet. at 
New Orleans in 1862. In 1870 the fac- 
ulty of Georgetown University asked 
Mr. Ashton to become professor of 
pleading, practice and evidence in that 
University, and shortly thereafter he 
accepted. He received the degree of LL. 
D. from that University in 1872, and he 
was considered an authority on inter- 
national law. 


Mr. Ashton was special counsel for 
the United States under act of March 3, 
1873, in relation to the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company. He was appointed 
in 1880 as a special law delegate to the 
international sanitary conference which 
was held in the city of Washington. 
Before the Venezuela claims commis- 
sion Mr. Ashton was the counsel for the 
United States government in 1885, and 
from 1890 to 1897 he was the legal rep- 
resentative for the Chinese in the 
United State Supreme Court in cases 
under Chinese exclusion laws. He later 
edited 9, 10, 11, and 12 of the opinions 
of the attorney generals of the United 
States. Mr. Ashton always took a lead- 
ing part in the sessions of the American 
Bar Association, of which organization 
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he was one of the founders. For sev- 
eral years previous to his death the 
state of his health neeessitated his re- 
tiring from active duty. 

‘One daughter, Mrs. Clarenee R. Wil- 
son, survives him, his wife’s death hav- 
ing occurred about one year previous to 
his own. 


SUMNER, John 8., 8. J. 


Frofessor. 


Rev. John S. Sumner, S. J.. belong- 
ing toa Marvland off-shoot of that old 
and distinguished family of New Eng- 
land which in Ameriea dates Баек to 
Inerease Sumner, onee governor of the 
Massachusetts colony, and a younger 
branch of which Charles Sumner has 
distinguished, was born in Baltimore, 
in 1819, and was educated in his native 
county at Mount St. Mary's College, 
which counts among its alumni many 
noted men of Baltimore. 

After graduation he engaged in mer- 
eantile pursuits, finding time, however, 
to give attention to literature, becom- 
ing an oceasional contributor to the 
Southern Literary Messenger, a period- 
ical of high repute in its day, and prob- 
ably at that time the leading magazine 
in America. Iis religious views, under- 
going a change, he embraced the Catho- 
lie faith, and afterward, in 1856, en- 
tered the Society of Jesus. 

He taught at St. Joseph's College in 
Philadelphia. at Iloly Cross College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and subse- 
quently at Georgetown, where he re- 
mained until the summer of 1880, fill- 
ing the positions of professor, librarian 
and ehaplain, and was then stationed 
at Gonzaga College in Washington. 


His death was most sudden and un- 
expected. On Sunday, November 28, 
1880, after performing his priestly 
functions, at the sacrifice of the Mass, 
Father Sumner complained of a slight 
faintness and indisposition, but no 
alarming symptoms were manifested 
until Monday evening, when he became 
unconscious, and on Wednesday fore- 
noon he breathed his last, receiving the 
last saerament from the hands of his 
brother Reverend William H. Sumner, 
who was prefect at Georgetown College 
in 1878.—(College Journal, January, 
1881.) 


MAGRUDER, G. Lloyd, A. М. M. D. 


Medicine. Class of 1570. Professor. 


George Шоуа Magruder, physician 
and surgeon, emeritus professor of ma- 
teria medica and therapeutics at 
Georgetown University School of medi- 
eine, and a member of the medical fac- 
ulty of that University since 1871, was 
born in Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, November 1, 1848, son of Thomas 
C. Magruder and Elizabeth O. Morgan, 
his wife. 

Dr. Magruder's literary education 
was acquired at Gonzaga College, in 
Washington, where he graduated in 
1868. After graduation he took up the 
study of medicine at Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, and in 1870 
came to the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine, in the following year, 1871, re- 
ceiving the degree of master of arts 
from the University. 

He became professor of chemistry at 
Gonzaga College in 1871 and continued 
there until 1873. and during that same 
period was prosector to the professor 
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of anatomy at Georgetown University. 
In 1883 he became professor of materia 
medica at Georgetown and continued in 
that chair until 1890, and during the 
following school year he became emeri- 
tus professor of the same. In 1888 he 
was elected dean of the medical faculty, 
resigning in 1901, at the close of the 
session, and from 1888 until 1897 he 
was also treasurer of the faculty. 

In 1891 he was made emeritus pro- 





fessor of the theory and practice of 
medicine and since 1892 he has been 
emeritus professor of materia medica 
and therapeutics. Dr. Magruder was 
one of the originators of the Central 
Dispensary and Emergency Hospital, 
founded in 1871, and since has been on 
their consulting staff; he also is con- 
sulting physician to Gonzaga College, 


Georgetown University and Providence 
Hospital. He married, November 22, 
1882, Belle, daughter of General W. W. 
Burns of the United States army. Ile 
is a member of the Ameriean Medieal 
Association, the Medical Society of the 
Distriet of Columbia and of the Wash- 
ington Academy of Science. 


JOHNSON, Joseph Taber, A. M., M. D., 
Ph. D. 


Professor. 


Doctor Joseph Taber Johnson, physi- 
sian and surgeon, gynecologist, profes- 
sor of gynecology and abdominal sur- 
gery in the Georgetown University 
Sehool of Medieine, former president 
of the medieal faeulty of that institu- 
tion and now vice-president, is a native 
of Massachusetts, born at Lowell, June 
30, 1845, son of Lorenzo Dow and Mary 
(Burgess) Johnson. 

He received the degree of doctor of 
medicine from Georgetown University 
Sehool of Medieine in 1865 and from 
Bellevue Hospital Medieal College, New 
York City (now the medieal depart- 
ment of New York University), in 
1867. His degree of master of arts was 
eonferred by Columbian (now George 
Washington) College, Distriet of Co- 
lumbia, also the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in 1869. 

Dr. Johnson began practice in the 
eity of Washington in 1867 and frum 


1868 to 1872 served in the capacity of 


professor of obstetries and diseases of 
women and children at Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington. During this period 
he received further training in Euro- 
pean hospitals, taking a degree in ob- 
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stetrie operations in Vienna in 1870. He 
was appointed about this time aeting 
assistant surgeon of the United States 
army and assigned to duty at the 
Freedmen's Hospital, Distriet of Colum- 
bia. 

His first connection with Georgetown 
University was from 1874 to 1876, when 
he was a lecturer on obstetrics and dis- 
eases of women, and since 1876 he has 
been a member of the medical faculty 
of that institution as follows: professor 
of obstetrics and diseases of women and 
children, 1876-1884; professor of ob- 
stetries and gynecology, 1884-1888 ; pro- 
fessor of gynecology and abdominal 
surgery, 1888. Ile is also president of 
the board of administration and gyne- 
eologist of Georgetown University Hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Johnson is surgeon in charge of 
his own private hospital for gynecology 
and abdominal surgery and he is said to 
have performed at least two thousand 
operations in eutting open the walls of 
the abdomen. He is consulting physi- 
eian to the Central Dispensary and 
Emergeney Hospital; eonsulting gyne- 
eologist to the Women's Dispensary 
and the Government Hospital for the 
Insane ; direetor of the Great Falls and 
Old Dominion Railroad Company. 

He is a member of the American 
Gynecological Society, and was presi- 
dent of that body in 1898-99; Southern 
Surgical and Gynecological Associa- 
tion, and its president, 1898-99; the As- 
sociation of Military Surgeons of the 
United States; Sons of the American 
Revolution; Mayflower Descendants; 
Metropolitan Club; Cosmos Club. Part 
of Dennis’ well-known work, ‘‘The 
American System of Surgery,’’ was 
written by Dr. Johnson. 


PASCHAL, George W., LL. D. 
Professor. 

Judge George W. Paschal, formerly 
a distinguished member of the Texas 
bar, later a prominent attorney at the 
bar of the Distriet of Columbia, died 
February 16, 1878. For several years 
he was connected with the faculty of 
Georgetown University School of Law, 
the terms of his service being as fol- 
lows: professor of the law of real and 
personal property, 1874-75; vice-presi- 
dent of the faculty, lecturer on equity, 
jurisprudence, pleading, evidence and 
practice at common law and in equity, 
and the science of government, 1875; 
lecturer on ‘‘The Leading English Stat- 
utes,’’ 1886-87 ; history of the law, 1887- 
88. Ilis degree of LL. D. was bestowed 
by the University in 1875. 

Judge Paschal edited and was the 
author of numerous legal publications 
which were highly esteemed as very 
reliable for reference. Among his legal 
works is the ‘‘ Annotated Constitution. ’’ 


MURPHY, Patrick J., A. M, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1873. Professor. 

Patrick J. Murphy, surgeon-in-chief 
at Columbia Hospital, and connected 
for many years with the University of 
Georgetown as student, teacher and 
professor, died, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, in the city of Washington on 
Saturday, October 3, 1891. 

Dr. Murphy was a native of Ireland, 
born in 1844, and for a time was a stu- 
dent at the famous college of May- 
nooth. He eame to this country and 
became a teacher in the Holy Cross Col- 
lege at Worcester, Massachusetts, after- 
wards becoming connected with 
Georgetown University where he grad- 
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uated in medicine in 1873, in the same 
year receiving his degree of A. M. 
Upon the founding of Columbia Hos- 
pital he was appointed assistant sur- 
geon, from whieh position he rose to 
the place of chief surgeon, in which 
capacity he continued for seventeen 
vears, finally resigning on account of 
failing health. He had served as first 
vice-president of the Society of Alumni 
of Georgetown University, and at his 
death his world suffered the loss of a 
man of wit, intellect and generous char- 
ity and his profession a brain of power 
eontrolling hands daring and skillful.— 
(College Journal, October, 1891.) 


RILEY, Edward S., A. М. LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1872. Professor. 

Edward S. Riley, prosecuting attor- 
ney for Adams county, Pennsylvania, 
died in 1882 in his native state, Penn- 
sylvania. He was educated in the Uni- 
versity of Georgetown, entering the col- 
lege in the class of poetry in 1861, and 
in the examinations at the close of the 
session he stood second in the class. He 
graduated with honor in 1864, being 
valedictorian of his class. 

In 1870, upon the organization of the 
law school, Mr. Riley entered as a stu- 
dent and graduated with his class in 
1872. His degree of master of arts was 
eonferred by the University in 1876. He 
was admitted to the bar and practiced 
his profession for a while in the city 
of Washington, and later on was, for a 
time, a professor in the law department 
of his alma mater. Returning to his 
native state for practice he was ap- 
pointed prosecuting attorney for 
Adams county, which position he held 
at the time of his death. 
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ASHFORD, Francis Asbury, M. D. 
Professor. 
Dr. Francis Asbury Ashford, of 


Washington, District of Columbia, was 
born in Fairfax county, Virginia, Sep- 
tember 19, 1841; died at his residence 
in the city of Washington May 19, 1883. 
His early education was obtained partly 
in Virginia and partly in Washington, 
where he was for some years a pupil 
in the select school of Mr. Richard’s; 
by nature and by habit he was a dili- 
gent student. His medical studies were 
pursued under the supervision of Dr. 
Thomas Miller, and his medical degree 
was obtained from the medical depart- 
ment of Columbia College in 1867. 

For a year or more he was a resident 
student in Columbia Hospital for 
Women and for four years subsequently 
was resident physician in the hospital, 
and to the time of his death he was one 
of the directors. In 1877, on the organ- 
ization of the faculty of the medical de- 
partment of Georgetown University, 
Dr. Ashford was elected to the chair 
of surgery and made dean of the fac- 
ulty, a position he held with increasing 
reputation until the time of his death. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Children’s Hospital, and was one of the 
directors and the surgeon of the insti- 
tution to the close of his active and use- 
ful life. He joined the Medical Society 
of the District of Columbia in May, 
1867, and the Medical Association of 
the District of Columbia the same year. 
He was president of the Society in 1882. 
He was also a member of the Clinico- 
Pathological Society, of the District of 
Columbia, and was a delegate from it 
to the American Medical Association in 
1868, and attended the meetings of 1870 
and 1872 as a private member. He was 
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one of the originators of the Washing- 
ton Obstetrical and Gynecological So- 
ciety, and held membership in other 
scientific bodies in Washington. Аз an 
operative surgeon he performed suc- 
eessfully some of the most diffieult op- 
erations that fall to the lot of a surgeon 
to undertake. As a teacher he was able 
and popular. Dr. Ashford took a warm 
interest in the movement to found 
*f Garfield Memorial Hospital," which, 
although assured of success, he did not 
live to see opened. 

In 1872 he was united in marriage 
with Isabella, daughter of the IIonor- 
able Moses Kelly, of Washington, who 
survived him, together with five chil- 
dren. The faculties of the colleges, the 
staffs of the hospitals, and the societies 
to which he belonged, all held meetings 
and passed resolutions of respect to his 
memory and of sorrow for his bereaved 
family. 


ROCHE, Edward Francis, 8. J. 


Instructor. 


Reverend Edward Francis Roche, S. 
J., passed away at the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Hospital, January 13, 1905. His 
life was one of supreme self-sacrifice, 
his death a climax of patience and re- 
signation. Though in poor health from 
his first years of teaching, his jovial 
good nature, his solicitude for his 
charges and a marvelous pertinacity at 
his post of duty had ever served to 
hide the pain that he endured; so to the 
end, he persisted in administering to 


the needs of others when he himself. 


could hardly keep up. 
Father Roche was born in the parish 
of St. Mary's Church, New York City, 
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on the 31st of Mareh, 1862. He was 
edueated at the parochial sehool of the 
Immaeulate Coneeption and at the Col- 
lege of St. Franeis Xavier, whenee he 
entered the Jesuit novitiate at Manresa- 
on-the-Hudson. He eompleted his stud- 
ies at Frederick and Woodstock, Mary- 
land. 

The great work of his life was accom- 
plished as a teacher. Father Roche had 
spent more than fourteen years as a 
professor in the various departments of 
the eolleges and preparatory schools of 
the Society of Jesus. His work in this 
line was begun at the scene of its con- 
elusion, at Georgetown, where his first 
four years of teaching were spent. 
Leaving Georgetown, he taught for one 
year at Loyola College, Baltimore, and 
for one year at his alma mater, St. 
Francis Xavier's, New York. Ile then 
went to Woodstock to complete his 
studies in theology and in 1903 was or- 
dained a priest. 

Resuming his favorite work and al- 
ways taking an active interest in the 
literary life of the scenes of his various 
professorships, he spent a year teach- 
ing at Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and three at St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City. He returned in 
1899 to the College of St. Francis 
Xavier. Here, besides his position as 
professor of the class of 1904, he had 
charge of the League of the Sacred 
Heart and of the Junior Debating So- 
ciety, which, under the stimulus of his 
potent exertions, attained to an unus- 
ually high standard of excellence. 
While in New York he was chaplain of 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart. He 
acted in a similar capacity two years 
later at the convent of the same name 
in Boston. 
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In 1901 Father Roche again taught 
in Baltimore and the following year at 
Boston College. His health completely 
failing him there, he was sent back to 
Georgetown and relieved of teaching 
until in the September of 1903 he re- 
ceived the chair of medieval history at 
this university. For a year prior to 
this, however, he was curate at Trinity 
Chureh and endeared himself to the 
parish by his wonted kindness and zeal. 
The work assigned him, that of taking 
the census of the parish, afforded the 
people of Georgetown an opportunity 
of recognizing his goodness, and many 
who met him in this way brought their 
troubles to him later and were com- 
forted, for a tender heart was another 
predominant trait in his personality. 
While at Trinity Father Roche was 
given charge of the children, whose 
hearts he soon had won. The little ne- 
gro children were his special care, for 
he felt that they, if any, were most apt 
to be neglected. The instinct of grati- 
tude is strong in the childish heart, and 
when the remains of this, their devoted 
friend, were lying in one of the parlors 
of the college, these little ones, black 
and white, in the majority of over a 
thousand people who visited the body, 
eame in throngs throughout the day to 
pay the tribute of their simple appre- 
ciation. So interested had he been in 
these children that he desired to con- 
tinue his work in the colored Sunday 
school, even after assuming his profes- 
sorship at the university and it was 
only after being convinced that his 
strength was not equal to the double 
task that he was dissuaded therefrom. 

In addition to his duties at the col- 
lege he was chaplain at the Georgetown 
University Hospital and of the Catho- 
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he soldiers stationed at Fort Meyer. It 
was in this latter connection that his 
constancy and unselfish sacrifice in the 
performance of his duties to those un- 
der his guidance were manifested al- 
most at the portals of the grave. He 
was to visit the fort on New Year’s 
day, but as his illness, which later 
proved fatal, came upon him in the day 
previous, another was sought to take 
his place. When no priest could be 
found who was at liberty to go at the 
time, Father Roche, with his death sick- 
ness upon him, and in spite of all pro- 
testations, took the journey himself, 
though it must have caused him the 
most intense agony. From that day he 
steadily grew worse, and at about seven 
o'elock, on the evening of the thir- 
teenth, died one of the most pious 
deaths ever witnessed at the hospital. 

The spirit in whieh he died, as well 
as the whole tenor of his life, is well 
exemplified by a poem from his own 
pen, published in the Xavier: 


‘“Rabboni dear, for Thee I sigh, 

'Mid gloom that wanes not with the 

day, 

Though keen my pain, yet still I pray, 
To live for Thee, for Thee to die."' 
| This is one of his many eompositions 
of worth, which have appeared at dif- 
ferent times in the Holy Cross Purple, 
the Boston Stylus, the Xavier Journal 
and the Georgetown College Journal. 
His literary tastes were high, his tal- 
ents in this and other lines extremely 
wide, and withal his eheerful manner 
and far-reaching sympathy won him 
many friends, who found his company 
a source of pleasure and profit.—(Col- 
lege Journal, February, 1905.) 
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HOLAIND, Rene I, 8. J. 
Instructor. 

Father Rene Holaind, born July 27, 
1836, in Moulin, France, died April 19, 
1906, even in his childhood chose to 
enter the ranks of the Society of Jesus, 
and on October 2, 1851, made his initial 
step into that order, where he dedi- 
cated himself to the service of God, a 
warm, active service, to which every- 
thing else was subordinate. 

Appointed a professor while a scho- 
lastie at Sarlat, he took up the arduous 
task of teaching, but to him an accept- 


able occupation, pleasurable and con- 


genial in the extreme. In the classroom 
he was at his best, punctually present 
at every session and exercise, and 
showing an unflagging interest in every 
question that arose. It was here he 
laid the foundation, the beginning of a 
life of teaching, and his friends proph- 
esied for him a brilliant future, saying 
that they would soon be greeting him 
as Father Superior. 

But the summons came, ealling him 
to America, and he cheerfully set forth 
for the mission of New Orleans. At 
this period he paid his first visit to 
Georgetown, making his theology 
partly there and partly at Boston. A 
few years later his ordination occurred, 
and on the 25th of March, 1871, he 
made his solemn profession, at the time 
being searcely thirty-five years of age. 
Versatile and talented, it was not long 
before his quick conceptions and pene- 
trating mind gained for him the name 
of a brilliant scholar both in the arts 
and the sciences, especially in theology 
and philosophy. 

Although charmed with the attrac- 
tions of Georgetown, the call for mis- 
'sionaries was urgent, and Father Ho- 
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laind started off to take up the task of 
superiorship of the house at Selma, Ala- 
bama. In this field he-labored for many 
months and when the scourge of yellow 
fever descended upon his people he met 
the situation with an heroic courage 
that neither the dread disease itself nor 
the bullets of the quarantine pickets 
сопа daunt. 

In 1885, the chair of ethies at Wood- 
stock being vacant, he responded to the 
call and there for fourteen years re- 
sided, occasionally directing the class 
of Scripture. During this time he ar- 
rived at the zenith of his career. Not 
distracted by the cares of parish work, 
he could well give full scope to devel- 
oping the high gifts he possessed, en- 
tering deep into moral and scientific 
topics. 

The end obtained was most gratify- 
ing, and the lustre of his talents and 
attainments soon spread to New York 
City, where he was appointed chairman 
of a board of editors whose purpose was 
to found a great Catholic magazine. 
However, before sufficient arrange- 
ments could be made Father Holaind 
was transferred to Georgetown. 
Whether he grieved at relinquishing a 
position where he could do immeasur- 
able good, will never be known, for 
Father Holaind never complained. 

Another possession of this gifted man 
was a strong musical temperament, 
and, an accomplished pianist, he soon 
invaded the realms of composition, and 
in 1891 brought out in Latin for the 
first time in this country the ‘‘Duo Cap- 
tivi of Plautus.’’ Not alone composing 
the music, he also directed the orches- 
tra, and the work made such impression 
on the critics of New York that they 
had it produced during the World’s 
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Fair in Chieago, under the able leader- 
ship of Father Young. Another success 
was his musical arrangement of Long- 
fellow’s ** Golden Legend,” but best of 
allis the musie of his requiem mass, 
which has earned great praise, although 
never given to the publie. 

And he contributed a valued work 
to the widely diseussed publie school 
question, entitled ‘Тһе Parent First,” 
this being perhaps his best known 
work, although his refutation of Henry 
George's theory had been warmly com- 
mended and gained for him a high 
plaee in the esteem of American philos- 
ophers. In 1899 he placed before the 
publie in book form his ‘‘Lectures on 
Natural Law and Legal Practice,’’ and 
frequently contributed to numerous 
periodieals and journals articles em- 
bracing political, social and moral prob- 
leins. . 

His services to Georgetown Univer- 
sity were performed in the capacity of 
lecturer on natural law, 1891-1901 ; lec- 
turer on natural law and canon law, 
fourth year course, 1901-1906; begin- 
ning in 1899, he taught in the post- 
graduate department in ethies and so- 
eiology, also lecturing at the law school. 
His health becoming impaired, he re- 
tired in 1905 to Woodstock, Maryland. 
— (Adapted from College Journal, May, 
1906.) 


BURNETT, Swan Moses, Ph. D., M. D. 


Professor. 

Dr. Swan Moses Burnett, specialist in 
ophthalmology and otology, professor 
of ophthalmology and otology in the 
medical department of Georgetown 
University from 1889 to the end of the 
school year in 1906, and a member of 
the faculty of medicine in that institu- 
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tion for more than twenty-five years, 
and where he had rendered most dis- 
tinguished serviees as author, teacher 
and elinieian, died January 18, 1906. 

He was born in New Market, Ten- 
nessee, March 16, 1847, and graduated 
in medicine from Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York City, now 
the medical department of New York 
University, in 1870, and first settled in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, where he was en- 
gaged in practice for six years. He 
then removed to Washington, District 
of Columbia, and soon attained promi- 
nence in his profession as well as in 
literary and art circles. He is the au- 
thor of a ‘‘Treatise on Astigmatism,’’ 
а ‘‘Treatise on Refraction of the Hu- 
man Eye,” and over fifty distinct arti- 
cles on diseases of the eye and ear, and 
chapters in text books. He was asso- 
ciated with Dr. John S. Billings in the 
production of the ‘‘National Medical 
Dietionary," and with Doctors Norris 
and Oliver in that of the ‘‘System of 
Ophthalmology.’’ Пе also wrote a 
number of magazine articles and publie 
addresses. 

In 1878 he first became connected 
with the Georgetown University School 
of Medicine as lecturer on ophthalmol- 
ogy and otology, continuing in this са- 
pacity until 1883, when he became clini- 
eal professor of ophthalmology and 
otology, which position he filled until 
1889, since when, until 1906, he had 
been professor in those branches. He 
had been connected with the Washing- 
ton Post-Graduate Medical School also 
as professor of ophthalmology and otol- 
ogy since 1879. 

He was president of the attending 
staff of the Central Dispensary and 
Emergency Hospital, to which institu- 
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tion he also gave much of his time and 
skill. He founded and equipped in the 
Emergency Hospital the Lionel labora- 
tory in memory of one of his sons. This 
laboratory was the first to be estab- 
lished in connection with a hospital for 
clinical bacteriological and pathologi- 
eal research in the city of Washington. 

He was for many years on the at- 
tending staff of the Children’s and 
Providence Hospital. In 1889 he was 
elected president of the Medical So- 
ciety of the District of Columbia, and 
was a member of the Washington Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Philosophical Society, 
Anthropological Society, the Historical 
Society, the American Ophthalmologi- 
eal and Otological Association, and in 
1896 was elected to the presidency of 
the Cosmos Club, of which he was one 
of the founders. 

His degree of doctor of philosophy 


was bestowed, by the University of: 


Georgetown in 1890. During his serv- 
ice, extending over twenty-five years 
in the cause of higher medical educa- 
tion, he was distinguished for his de- 
votion to his calling and was unex- 
celled as a teacher, scholar, and gentle- 
man. llis kind, open and earnest man- 
ner, his clear, concise and comprehen- 
sive leetures eould not fail to impress 
his students, while his shining example 
always upheld the ethies of the profes- 
sion and the dignity of the physician 
and teacher.— (George M. Kober, M. D., 
January, 1906.) 


BAKER, Frank, A. M., M. D., Ph. D. 
Professor. 
Frank Baker, of Washington, D. C., 
physieian and surgeon, author of vari- 
ous works on anatomy, and authority 
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on all subjects on anatomy, professor of 
anatomy in Georgetown University 
School of Medicine, was born in the 
town of Pulaski in Oswego county, New 
York, August 22, 1841, son of Thomas 
Carswell Baker and Sybil Sheldon 
Weed his wife; grandson of Thomas 
Baker, of Coleraine, Massachusets, the 
revolutionary soldier and patriot, min- 
uteman at Lexington Alarm and at 
Bunker Hill; for his services he was 
pensioned. Dr. Baker himself was in 
service in the late Civil War, a ser- 
geant, Company I, Thirty-Seventh N. 
Y. Volunteer Infantry, 1861-1863. 

His earlier literary education was ac- 
quired in the public schools and acad- 
emy at Pulaski, and he was educated 
in medicine in the medical department 
of Columbian (now George Washing- 
ton) University, graduating from there 
medicinae doctor in 1880. His honor- 
ary degree of artium magister was con- 
ferred by Georgetown University in 
1888, and his degree of philosophiae 
doctor by the same institution in 1890. 

For more than twenty years Dr. 
Baker has been a prominent figure in 
medical eireles in the District of Colum- 
bia and its vicinity; in the practice of 
his profession, its schools of medieal in- 
struction, and in associations and or- 
ganizations eomposed of men of learn- 
ing. He became a member of the teach- 
ing foree of the medieal department of 
Georgetown University in 1883, incum- 
bent of the faculty chair of anatomy, 
whieh he still holds. In 1889 and 1890 
he was superintendent of the Life Sav- 
ing Serviee; in 1890 was appointed 
superintendent of the National Zoologi- 
eal Park, and in 1900 became secretary 
of Washington Academy of Sciences. 
He is a member of the American Associ- 
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ation for the Advancement of Science, 
and was its president in 1890; member 
of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, and its president in 1897; 
fellow of the Association of American 
Anatomists, and its vice-president in 
1897; and member of the Biological 
Society of Washington, the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia, 
Washington Academy of Sciences, the 
Association of American Anatomists, 
the Society of American Naturalists, 
the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, and of the Cosmos Club of Wash- 
ington. Пе edited the anatomical de- 
partment of the ‘‘Standard Diction- 
агу”, and the ‘‘National Medical Dic- 
tionary,’’ besides which he wrote, the 
article on the anatomy of the eye in 
Novis and Oliver’s ‘‘System of Oph- 
thalmology’’ and numerous articles in 
‘‘Wood’s Handbook of Medical Scien- 
сез.’ 

On the 13th of September, 1873, Dr. 
Baker married May E. Cole, of Sedg- 
wiek, Maine, by whom he has seven 
ehildren: Margaret D. Baker, wife of 
Bailey Willis; Mabel W. Baker, wife 
of Alfred H. Brooks; Frank C. Baker, 
who married Nettie Doud of Monterey, 
California, and Sheldon K., Sibyl, Eva 
and Effiie K. Baker. 


DARLINGTON, Joseph James, A. M., 
LL. D. 
Instructor. 

Joseph James Darlington, Washing- 
ton, Distriet of Columbia, attorney and 
counsellor at law, author of '*Darling- 
ton on Personal Property,’’ formerly 
professor in the Georgetown University 
Sehool of Law for a number of years, 
was born at Due West, South Carolina, 
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February 10, 1849, son of Henry Dixson 
Darlington and Charlotte Georgiana 
(Blease) Darlington. On the paternal 
side he is a descendant in the third gen- 
eration from John and Elizabeth (Dix- 
son) Darlington, through John Joseph 
and Elizabeth (Barnett) Darlington, 
and on the maternal side from Franeis 
and Mary (Green) Coleman through 
Thomas Wainwright Blease and Beth- 
any (Coleman) Blease. 

Mr. Darlington was prepared for a 
college course at the academy in his 
native town, Due West, and entered Er- 
skine College, where he came to the 
degree of bachelor of arts in 1868, re- 
ceiving the master of arts degree from 
the institution in 1872. His education 
for the law was acquired at Columbian, 
now George Washington, University, 
where he graduated LL. B., in 1875. 

He was admitted to the bar in the 
same year, 1875, and at once entered 
into practice in the city of Washington, 
and has been actively engaged in gen- 
eral practice since. Пе first became 
connected with the faculty of George- 
town University School of Law in 1881, 
and from that year until 1900 he was 
continuously occupied there, as fol- 
lows: instructor in the law of personal 
property, contracts and negotiable pa- 
per, 1881-84; lecturer on the law of 
personal property, contracts and nego- 
tiable paper, testamentary law and do- 
mestie relations, 1884-86; law of per- 
sonal property, contracts and negotia- 
ble paper, 1886-87; personal property, 
contracts, negotiable paper and domes- 
tic relations, 1887-88; personal prop- 
erty, contracts and negotiable paper, 
1888-96; law of personal property and 
contracts, 1896-97 ; lecturer, 1897-99. In 
1891 he brought out his work, ''Dar- 
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lington on Personal Property." His 
degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
upon him by Georgetown University 
in 1886. 

Mr. Darlington married, July 21, 
1885, Elizabeth Rachel Maador, and has 
two children, Annie Charlotte and Eliz- 
abeth Mary Darlington. 


BLACKBURN, Isaac Wright, M. D. 
Professor. 

Isaac Wright Blackburn, physician 
and surgeon, special pathologist, to the 
Government Hospital for the Insane, 
Washington, D. C., professor of special 
pathology and morbid anatomy, 
Georgetown University School of Medi- 
eine, professor of morbid anatomy in 
George Washington University Medi- 
eal Department, one of the professors 
of pathology in the Post-Graduate Med- 
ical School, of Washington, and whose 
connection with the teaching force of 
that institution covers a period of more 
than twenty years, was born in Bedford 
county, Pennsylvania, May 27, 1851, 
son of Abraham Moore Blackburn and 
Barbara Harris Wright, his wife. He 
is of English descent on both sides, his 
ancestors having emigrated to America 
in the seventeenth century and were 
among the early colonists of Pennsylva- 
nia. There were many Quakers among 
the early generations of the families 
and many of their descendants still con- 
tinue in that faith. 

Dr. Blackburn acquired his earlier 
literary education in public schools and 
under private instruction. In 1872 he 
took up the study of painting, and was 
a pupil of Professor Schussele, princi- 
pal of Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia, in his private art 
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school. Subsequently he became a stu- 
dent at the academy under Schussele 
and Eakins, and while engaged with art 
studies he also attended Professor W. 
W. Keen’s lectures on artistic anatomy. 
He thus became so deeply interested in 
the subjects of anatomy and medicine 
that he determined upon a more syste- 
matic course of preparation with a view 
of entering the profession of medicine. 
To this end he became a student under 





the preceptorship of Dr. S. F. Lytle, 


and subsequently took special scientific 


studies in the Auxiliary Department of 
Medicine of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1879 he matriculated at the 
university, attended upon the lectures 
and clinics throughout the prescribed 
term of three years, and in 1882 was 
graduated with the degree of medicinae 
doctor, with honors, and winner of the 
prize in morbid anatomy. 
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For two years next following gradua- 
tion Dr. Blackburn continued medical 
studies in the nature of a post-grad- 
uate course. under the special direction 
of Dr. Henry Formad, demonstrator of 
pathology in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and in 1884 began his profes- 
sional career in Washington, where he 
has attained an enviable standing in 
professional circles and has been elose- 
ly identified with the life and opera- 
tion of at least two notable institutions, 
as well as having gained a wide reputa- 
tion as author and writer on subjeets 
pertaining to his profession. On July 
1, 1884, he was appointed special 
pathologist to the Government Hospital 
for the Insane at Washington, which 
position he still retains. In September, 
1885, he was appointed leeturer on 
pathology of mental diseases in George- 
town University School of Medicine, 
and since that time has been a part of 
the faculty body of that institution. 
In 1886 he was assigned to the chair of 
pathology, and in 1889, in addition to 
that professorship, he took charge of 
the subject of histology. In 1898, on 
account of increased work, the chair 
was divided and he was made professor 
of special pathology and morbid anat- 
omy, which chair he still holds. He 
also is professor of morbid anatomy in 
George Washington University Medical 
Department and one of the professors 
of pathology in the Post-Graduate Med- 
ical School, of Washington. 

Many of Dr. Blackburn’s contribu- 
tions to medica] literature have been 
published in the annual reports of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane 
and in medical journals, while two of 
his more elaborate works have been 
published for the benefit of the profes- 
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sion at large: ‘‘Manual of Autopsies,’’ 
1902, Blakiston’s Son & Co., and ‘‘In- 
traeranial Tumors Among the Insane,”’ 
1902, Govt. Ptg. Office. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Medico-Psycholog- 
ical Society, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Philadel- 
phia Pathological Society and of other 
medical and scientific societies. 

In 1885 he married Rose Cecelia 
Creamer, of Washington, D. C. 


LAMB, John B,, 8. J. 
Professor. 

John B. Lamb, in 1881-82 and froni 
1884 until 1886 a teacher and professor 
at Georgetown, was killed by lightning 
at St. Inigo's, St. Mary's county, Mary- 
land, July 3, 1891. Two other scholas- 
ties were killed by the same bolt, the 
deaths occurring in a villa which is oc- 
cupied every summer by the fathers 
and seholasties of Woodstoek College. 


John. B. Lamb was born in Boston, ` 


July 3, 1858. In 1878 he was graduated 
with the highest honors from Boston 
College, and in Deeember of the same 
year he entered the Society of Jesus. 
Upon the completion of his noviceship 
he reviewed his elassieal studies for a 
year. In 1881-82 he was at George- 
town College teaching geometry and 
Freneh, and in the following year he 
taught the same classes in Holy Cross 
College at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
His health failing, he spent the 
greater part of a year in European 
travel and upon the opening of schools 
at Georgetown, 1884, he became teacher 
of the class of third grammar and in- 
structor in French. The next school 
year he was professor of the classes of 
first grammar and French. In Septem. 
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ber, 1886, he began a course of philoso- 
phy at Woodstoek and in Septem- 
ber, 1888, began the study of theology, 
completing his third year in June, 1891. 
Ie then was ready for ordination to the 
priesthood which was to have taken 
plaee in August of that year when life 
was eut off and when the Society of 
Jesus lost a man of brilliant intellectual 
power and of high musieal ability.— 
(College Journal, October, 1891.) 


ROSSE, Irving Collins, A. М. M. D, 

F. R. G. S. 

Professor. 

Dr. Irving Collins Rosse, formerly 
professor of diseases of the nervous 
system at Georgetown University 
School of Medicine from 1887 to 1893 
and for years a worthy member of the 
Society of Alumni of the University, 
died May 3, 1901. IIe was likewise an 


ardent supporter of Georgetown's sys-. 


tem of edueation and took great inter- 
est in the athletie triumphs of George- 
town's representatives. Не contrib- 
uted in years past most interesting arti- 
eles to the College Journal. 

Dr. Rosse was a man of most intense 
eharaeter and remarkably wide inter- 
ests. There was hardly a field of sci- 
ence into which he had not dipped 
deeply. He was a litterateur and a 
newspaper man. His writings cover a 
most diverse list of subjects, from 
sporting articles for magazines, to 
most learned treatises on the psychol- 
ogy of the emotions and physiological 
aspeets of insanity. He was a good ath- 
lete and took a special interest in all 
kinds of games, having written several 
treatises upon the beneficial effeets of 
exereise. 
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He was an extremely popular man so- 
eially, and took quite a prominent part 
in the doings of Washington society. 
His wife was Miss James, of New York, 
a granddaughter of General Worth. 
Among Washingtonians he is remem- 
bered especially through his ability ss 
a specialist in nervous diseases and 
diseases of the brain. He was consid- 
ered one of the best expert witnesses in 
the country and was called in on all 
important eriminal eases where insan- 
ity was set up as a plea. He was on 
the stand during the trial of Giteau, 
who assassinated President Garfield. 
His opinion was also asked in the Bean 
murder trial of about 1895 and later in 
the Horton ease. 

The later years of his life were spent 
in the city of Washington, but while a 
young man he traveled a great deal and 
filled a great many positions. Аз а 
traveler he was known chiefly beeausc 
of his two exeursions in the Corwin to 
the north pole in search of the survivors 


‘of the ill-fated Jeanette expedition. Ile 


had gone all over the United States as 
a surgeon in the army and had circum- 
navigated the entire coast line as con- 
tracting surgeon on the revenue cutter 
Chase. 

Dr. Rosse was born in East New Mar- 
ket, Dorchester county, on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, October 2, 1842. His 
family was Anglo-Seoteh, connected 
with some of the best families in Scot- 
land and England. His education was 
all directed towards a life in the medi- 
eal profession. After completing the 
common school courses in his county 
schools he attended St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, for three years. Leaving 
there he went to West Point, where he 
was a cadet in 1863-64. 
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He took up his first serious study of 
medicine under Dr. Alexander H. Bay- 
ley of Cambridge, and graduated at 
the University of Maryland in 1866. He 
was awarded the degree of master of 
arts by Georgetown in 1889, and had 
honorary degrees from a number of in- 
stitutions in Europe. He studied 
abroad, in London, Berlin and Paris 
for many years, but he began profes- 
sional work as elinieal assistant in the 
Baltimore Infirmary. 

In 1866 he was made a medical offi- 
eer in the United States army, and until 
1874 served with the army in the vari- 
ous posts throughout the west and 
south. Пе was quarantine officer of 
Georgia and was present on Tybee 
Island during the cholera epidemic. He 
was also quarantine officer at Brazos 
Santiago, Texas. During the Ku-Klux- 
Klan troubles he was on the staff of 
General Henry Hunt in North Caro- 
lina. 

Dr. Rosse's literary work began with 
his assisting in the preparation of the 
** Medieo-Surgieal IIistory of the Rebel- 
lion," and he was in eharge of the 
foree that made an index to the library 
of the surgeon general. In the late 
months of 1874 he left the army and 
became an examiner in the pension 
office, but he left that place in 1877 to 
take the position of surgeon in the rev- 
enue cutter service. He traveled ex- 
tensively while in this. service and was 
in Africa during the Zulu war. 

As a member of the crew of the Cor- 
win he went to seek and rescue the sur- 
vivors of the Jeanette, and during the 
excursions into the: frozen north he 
made himself famous by being the first 
_to scale the so-called inaccessible Her- 
ald Island, and was the first man to set 
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foot on Wrangle Island. For these ex- 
p'oits he was made a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society. He was 
an executive of the Red Cross Hospital 
Association in Washington in 1887, and 
a juror to the Paris Exposition in 1889. 
His newspaper work was done as a cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald 
and the бап Francisco Examiner, 
and his scientific contributions on nerv- 
ous diseases, and on athletics and the 
like, were published in all the impor- 
tant Medical Journals.—( Washington 
Times, 1901.) 


PERRY, Richard Ross, A. B., A. M., 

LL. D. 

Class of 1864. 

Richard Ross Perry, Washington, D. 
C., attorney and counsellor at law, for- 
mer lecturer in Georgetown University 
School of Law and a member of the 
faeulty of that institution for more 
than eleven years, was born in Wash- 
ington February 20, 1846, son of Au- 
gustus Emory and Mary Jane (Ross) 
Perry. On his father's side he is a 
descendant of English ancestors, while 
through his mother he comes of Seotch- 
Irish ancestry. 

He received his early education at 
Emerson Institute, under the princi- 
palship of Charles B. Young, and at 
Chestnut Hill School, near Baltimore, 
under Rev. Frederiek Gibson. His 
higher education was acquired at 
Georgetown College, where he was 
graduated A. B. in 1864; A. M. in 
course, 1865; LL. D., 1892. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia in May, 


· 1868, and the supreme court of the Uni- 


ted States in 1876. In 1879-80 he was 
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assistant United States attorney of the 
Distriet of Columbia. 

Mr. Perry became a part of the fac- 
ulty eorps of the law department of 





this university in 1889, and continued 
his connection with various leeture- 
ships until 1900, lecturing through the 
various courses, chiefly on criminal law, 
domestie relations, common law plead- 
ings and torts, as may be seen by ref- 
erence to the history of the law school 
in this work. He is a member of the 
University club of New York City. 

On November 15, 1870, Mr. Perry 
married M. Callie Thaw and has two 
children, Richard Ross Perry, Jr., and 
Edith Perry, the latter now deceased. 


REISINGER, Emory William, M. D. 


Medicine. Class of 1893. 
Emory William Reisinger, Washing- 
ton, D. C., physician, demonstrator of 
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anatomy and instructor in osteology in 
Georgetown University School of Мед» 
icine, is a native of Washington, born 
September 16, 1871, son of William 
Wagner and Julia Reisinger. 

His earlier education was acquired in 
the Sisters’ Holy Cross School, the 
Washington grammar and high school 
and also in private schools in Paris and 
Nice, France. For general proficiency 
he won a competitive scholarship in the 
National Medical School of Washing- 
ton, and there was grounded in medi- 
eine during the years from 1890 to 
1892, then transferred his attendanee 
to Georgetown University School of 
Medieine, from whieh he was gradu- 
ated M. D. in 1893. 





After he eame to his degree in med- 
ieine, Dr. Reisinger for a time was 
junior resident physician to the Emer- 
gency Hospital in Washington, and 
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later was resident physician to the 
Washington Asylum Hospital. After 
leaving the later institution he entered 
upon his career as a general medical 
practitioner. 

In New York city, on September 27, 
1898, Dr. Reisinger married Laura 
Ethel Barnett, of Wisconsin. 


COLBERT, Michael Joseph, A. B., A. 

M., LL. B., LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1885. Instructor. 

Miehael Joseph Colbert, Washington, 
D. C., engaged in law practice, and an 
instruetor in Georgetown University 
Sehool of Law on personal property 
and the law of wills, is a native of 
Washington, born November 21, 1865, 
son of Matthew Colbert and Joanna 
Mountain, his wife. The paternal 
grandfather was John Colbert. 

Michael Joseph first attended the 
school for boys conducted by the 
Dominiean Sisters in Washington, then 
matrieulated at Gonzaga College, where 
he was a student for five years. He 
next entered Georgetown College, 
whence he was graduated in 1883 with 
the degree of A. B., receiving the de- 
gree of A. M. a few years later. His 
legal training was acquired in the 
Georgetown University School of Law, 
where he attended from 1883 until 
1886, in 1885 receiving the LL. B. de- 
gree and in 1886 the degree LL. M. At 
the same time he read law in the 
offices of Merrick & Morris, from 
September, 1883, to June, 1885, at 
which date occured Mr. Merrick’s 
death, and Mr. Colbert then read fur- 
ther with the firm of Morris & Hamil- 
ton. He was admitted to the bar in 
June, 1886, and has been practicing 
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since, first as a member of the firm of 
Morrjs & Hamilton; upon Mr. Morris’ 
appointment to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia in 1893, the 
firm of Hamilton & Colbert was organ- 
ized and has since continued. He is 
a member of the Century Club of 
Washington. | 

Mr. Colbert married Cecilia L. Sul- 
livan, on the 10th of June, 1902, and 
has one child, Helen Louise Colbert, 
born September 26, 1903. 


SHEPARD, Seth, LL. B., LL. M. 
Instructor. 

Seth Shepard of Washington, D. C., 
Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, lecturer on 
constitutional law, the law of corpora- 
tions, and equity and jurisprudence as 
a regular faculty member, and lecturer 
in the fourth year of post-graduate 
course on the history of constitutional 
law and the foundations of civil liberty 
in Georgetown University School of 
Law. was born in Washington county, 
Texas. April 23, 1847, son of Chauncey 
Berkelly Shepard and Mary Hester 
Andrews. his wife. 

His earlier education was acquired in 
private schools and also at the Texas 
Military Institute at Bastrop, Texas, 
where he was a student during a half 
session in 1863 and ’64. 

He was in the service of the Confed- 
erate States of America. as nrivate in 
Company Е, Fifth Regiment, Texas 
Mounted Volunteers, from July 4, 1864. 
to the close of the war, After the close 
of the civil war he hegan the study of 
law at Washington College (now Wash- 
ington and Lee University). where he 
was graduated in 1868, with the de- 
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gree of LL. B. Ilis honorary degree of 
LL. D. was eonferred by Georgetown 
University in 1895. From the time he 
eame to the bar in 1868 until 1893 he 
was engaged in the praetiee of law in 
Brenham, Galveston and Dallas, Texas. 
In connection with his professional 
eareer he was elosely identified with 
the publie and politieal history of his 
native state; was a member of the state 
senate in 1874 and 1875, and regent of 





University of Texas from 1883 to 1891, 
and president of the State Bar Asso- 
eiation in 1891. He was appointed as- 
soelate justiee of the Court of Appeals 
of the Distriet of Columbia May 1, 
1893, by President Cleveland and in 
December, 1904, was appointed Chief 
Justice by President Roosevelt. He be- 
eame part of the teaching force of 
Georgetown University School of Law 
in January, 1895, incumbent of the fac- 
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ulty chair previously mentioned, to the 
duties of which were subsequently 
added the special lectureship in the 
post-graduate course. 

Judge Shepard wrote the introduc- 
tion to the ‘‘Comprehensive History of 
Texas," and contributed thereto a 
chapter on ‘Тһе Alamo," іп 1898. Не: 
is a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Sons of the Revolution, Society 
of Mayflower Descendants, United Con- 
federate Veterans, Southern History 
Association, and is a Fellow of the 
Texas Historical Association. 

He married, first, January 18, 
1882, Caroline Nelson Goree of Ala- 
bama; second, March 25, 1890, Etta K. 
Jarvis, a native of Virginia. 


DOUGLAS, Charles Alexander, A. B.- 
Law Lecturer. 

Char'es Alexander Douglas, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., engaged in the practice 
of law, and lecturer in Georgetown 
University School of Law, is a native of 
South Carolina, born at Winnsboro, 
January, 31, 1862, son of John S. Doug- 
las and Margaret Boyce, his wife; he 
is of Seoteh and Scotch-Irish ancestry. 

His earlier education was acquired 
in common and private schools of South 
Carolina, and his higher education in 
Erskine College, South Carolina, 
whence he was graduated in 1879; in 
Columbian University of Washington, 
from which institution he received the 
degree of A. B. in 1882, in the same year 
also taking a special course in consti- 
tutional law under Richard T. Merrick, 
of the law department of Georgetown 
University. 

From 1883 until 1890 he was engaged 
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in law practice in Winnsboro, and from 
the latter year until 1895 practiced in 
Columbia, South Carolina. On Janu- 
ary 23, 1895, he removed to Washing- 
ton and commenced the practice of his 
profession, and in March of the same 
year became connected with the 
Georgetown University School of Law 
as a lecturer on torts; in March, 1896, 
was added the topie of negotiable in- 
struments, and in October, 1903, the 





topie elementary law, and upon these 
three subjects is at present lecturing. 
During the period of his practice in 
South Carolina Mr. Douglas was active 
in political affairs, having been a mem- 
ber of the legislature of that state from 
1884 to 1888, and in the latter year, 
served as Democratic presidential 
elector-at-large for South Carolina. In 
1880 and 1881 he taught private sehcols 
in South Carolina. He has contributed 
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to the literature of his profession with 
a book, in eollaboration with Senator 
John W. Daniel, Daniel & Douglas’ 
'E'ements of Negotiable Instru- 
ments," and was the editor of the fifth 
edition of ‘‘Daniel on Negotiable In- 
struments. ”’ 

Mr. Douglas married. on April 2, 
1886, Augusta Aiken, daughter of Dr. 
W. E. Aiken of South Carolina, and 
has children: Charles Simonton Doug- 
las, aged sixteen; Alexander Talley 
Douglas, aged ten, and Margaret Boyce 
Douglas, aved eight. He is a member 
of the University (Зар, the Columbian 
Golf Club, and 15 an honorary member 
of the Tacoma Park Club and Delta Chi 
fraternity. 


VAUGHAN, George Tully, M. D. 
Erofesscr. > 

George Tully Vaughan, Washington, 
D. C.. assistant surgeon general in’ th? 
United States Marine Hospital service, 
professor of surgery in Georgetowrr Un- 
iversity School of Medicine, was born 
at Arrington, Nelson county, Virginia, 
June 27, 1859, son of Washington L. 
Vaughan, M. D., and Franees Elvira 
Shields, his wife. The progenitor of 
the Vaughan family in Virginia was 
Walter Vaughan, who settled at James- 
town early in the seventeenth century. 
Other ancestors were Colonel James 
Nevil, who was a soldier in the French 
and Indian wars, the Lewises, Lovings, 
Edmonds, Hargroves and Ashtons. On 
the maternal side the ancestors were 
the Brents, who eame to St. Mary's col- 
опу. Maryland, with Leonard Calvert, 
the Shields, Higginbothams, Finleys, 
Doggetts and Bromleys. 

Dr. Vaughan's earlier education was 
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ее of LL. B. His honorary degree of 
iL. D. was eonferred by Georgetown 
Jniversity in 1895. From the time he 
eame to the bar in 1868 until 1893 he 
was engaged in the practice of law in 
Brenham, Galveston and Dallas, Texas. 
In connection with his professional 
eareer he was elosely identified with 
the publie and politieal history of his 
native state; was a member of the state 
senate in 1874 and 1875, and regent ot 





University of Texas from 1883 to 1891, 
and president of the State Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1891. He was appointed as- 
sociate justice of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia May 1, 
1893, by President Cleveland and in 
December, 1904, was appointed Chief 
Justice by President Roosevelt. He be- 
came part of the teaching force of 
Georgetown University School of Law 
in January. 1895, ineumbent of the fac- 
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ulty ehair previously mentione 
duties of whieh were subs 
added the special lectureshir 
post-graduate course. 

Judge Shepard wrote the i 
tion to the ‘‘Comprehensive H 
Texas," and contributed tl 
chapter on ‘‘The Alamo," in 1 
is a member of the American E 
ciation, Sons of the Revolution 
of Mayflower Descendants, Uni 
federate Veterans, Southern 
Association, and is a Fellow 
Texas Historical Association. 

He married, first, Janu 
1882, Caroline Nelson Goree 
bama; second, March 25, 1890, 
Jarvis, a native of Virginia. 


DOUGLAS, Charles Alexand 
Law Lecturer. 

Char:es Alexander Dougla: 
ington, D. C., engaged in t 
of law, and leeturer in 
University School of Law , ` 
South Carolina, born at 
January. 31, 1862, son o£ . 
las and Margaret Boy се 
is of Seoteh and Secoteh- 

His earlier education 
in eommon and private s 
Carolina, and his high: 
Erskine College, eli 
whence he was gradus 
Columbian University 
from which institution 
degree of A. B. in 1882 
also taking a special 
tutional law under Ri 
of the law departme 
University. 


From 1883 until 1f 
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gree of LL. B. His honorary degree of 
LL. D. was conferred by Georgetown 
University in 1895. From the time he 
eame to the bar in 1868 until 1893 he 
was engaged in the praetiee of law in 
Brenham, Galveston and Dallas, Texas. 
In eonneetion with his professional 
eareer he was closely identified with 
the publie and politieal history of his 
native state; was a member of the state 
senate in 1874 and 1875, and regent of 





University of Texas from 1883 to 1891, 
and president of the State Bar Asso- 
elation in 1891. He was appointed as- 
sociate justice of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia May 1, 
1893, by President Cleveland and in 
December, 1904, was appointed Chief 
Justice by President Roosevelt. IIe be- 
eame part of the teaching force of 
Georgetown University Sehool of Law 
in January, 1895, incumbent of the fac- 
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ulty chair previously mentioned, to the 
duties of whieh were subsequently 
added the special lectureship in the 
post-graduate course. 

Judge Shepard wrote the introdue- 
tion to the ‘‘Comprehensive History of 
Texas," and contributed thereto a 
chapter оп ‘Тһе Alamo,” in 1898. He- 
is a member of the Ameriean Bar Asso- 
ciation, Sons of the Revolution, Society 
of Mayflower Descendants, United Con- 
federate Veterans, Southern History 
Association, and is a Fellow of the 
Texas Historical Association. 

He married, first, January 18, 
1882, Caroline Nelson Goree of Ala- 
bama; second, March 25, 1890, Etta К. 
Jarvis, a native of Virginia. 


DOUGLAS, Charles Alexander, A. B.- 
Law Lecturer. 

Char'es Alexander Douglas, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., engaged in the practice 
of law, and lecturer in Georgetown 
University School of Law, is a native of 
South Carolina, born at Winnsboro, 
January, 31, 1862, son of John S. Doug- 
las and Margaret Boyce, his wife; he 
is of Scotch and Scotch-Irish ancestry. 

His earlier education was acquired 
in common and private schools of South 
Carolina, and his higher education in 
Erskine College, South Carolina, 
whence he was graduated in 1879; in 
Columbian University of Washington, 
from which institution he received the 
degree of A. B. in 1882, in the same year 
also taking a special course in consti- 
tutional law under Richard T. Merrick, 
of the law department of Georgetown 
University. 

From 1883 until 1890 he was engaged 
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in law praetiee in Winnsboro, and from 
the latter year until 1895 practiced in 
Columbia, South Carolina. On Janu- 
ary 23, 1895, he removed to Washing- 
ton and commenced the practice of his 
profession, and in March of the same 
year became connected with the 
Georgetown University School of Law 
as a lecturer on torts; in March, 1896, 
was added the topie of negotiable in- 
struments, and in October, 1903, the 





topie elementary law, and upon these 
three subjects is at present lecturing. 
During the period of his practice in 
South Carolina Mr. Douglas was aetive 
in politieal affairs, having been a mem- 
ber of the legislature of that state from 
1884 to 1888, and in the latter year, 
served as Democratic presidential 
elector-at-large for South Carolina. In 
1880 and 1881 he taught private sehcols 
in South Carolina. He has contributed 
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to the literature of his profession with 
a book, in eollaboration with Senator 
John W. Daniel, Daniel & Douglas’ 
‘Elements of Negotiable Instru- 
ments,” and was the editor of the fifth 
edition of ‘‘Daniel on Negotiable In- 
struments."' 

Mr. Douglas married, on April 2, 
1886, Augusta Aiken, daughter of Dr. 
W. E. Aiken of South Carolina, and 
has ehildren: Charles Simonton Doug- 
las, aged sixteen; Alexander Talley 
Douglas, aged ten, and Margaret Boyce 
Douglas, aged eight. He is a member 
of the University C'ub. the Columbian 
Golf Club, and is an honorary member 
of the Tacoma Park Club and Delta Chi 
fraternity. | 


VAUGHAN, George Tully, M. D. 
Frofesecr. > 

George Tully Vaughan, Washington, 
D. C., assistant surgeon general in’ th? 
United States Marine Hospital service, 
professor of surgery in Georgetown Un- 
iversity School of Medicine, was born 
at Arrington, Nelson county, Virginia, 
June 27, 1859, son of Washington L. 
Vaughan, M. D., and Franees Elvira 
Shields, his wife. The progenitor of 
the Vaughan family in Virginia was 
Walter Vaughan, who settled at James- 
town early in the seventeenth eentury. 
Other ancestors were Colonel James 
Nevil, who was a soldier in the French 
and Indian wars, the Lewises, Lovings, 
Edmonds, Hargroves and Ashtons. On 
the maternal side the ancestors were 
the Brents, who came to St. Mary’s col- 
ony, Maryland, with Leonard Calvert, 
the Shields, Higginhbothams, Finleys, 
Doggetts and Bromleys. 

Dr. Vaughan’s earlier education was 
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aequired in private schools in Virginia 
and in Kenmore University High 
School, Virginia, and his collegiate 
training in the medical department of 
the University of Virginia, where he 
matriculated in 1878, and in the Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College, New 
York city, from both of which institu- 
tions he graduated with the degree of 
M. D. in 1879 and 1880, respectively. 
His medical education was supple- 





mented by study abroad at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and in Vienna, Leipsig, 
Dresden, Padua, Berne, Paris and Lon- 
don, and by post-graduate work at the 
New York Polyclinic and Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia. 

He practiced for a period of seven 
years at Lowesville and Farmville, Vir- 
ginia, and in 1888 entered the United 
States Marine Hospital service as as- 
sistant surgeon, in 1892, receiving pro- 
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motion to the rank of past assistant 
surgeon, in 1900 to surgeon, and in 1902 
to his present rank of assistant surgeon 
general. Since 1897 he has been profes- 
sor of surgery in Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, and he is also 
surgeon tothe Emergency Hospital, sur- 
geon-in-chief to Georgetown University 
Hospital and consulting surgeon to the 
Government Hospital for the Insane. 
During the war with Spain he served 
as brigade surgeon with the United 
States volunteers, seventh army corps, 
and organized the Third Division Hos- 
pital at Panoma Park, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Dr. Vaughan is author of **Principles 
and Praetiee of Surgery," published 
by the J. B. Lippineott Company in 
1903, and of numerous eontributions 
to medieal literature on surgical sub- 
jects. He is a member of the Medical 
Soeiety of Virginia, the Association of 
Military Surgeons, American Medical 
Association, American Surgical Asso- 
ciation, Washington Academy of Sci- 
ences, the Sons of Colonial Wars, Sons 
of the American Revolution, the Cos- 
mos Club, and of the University Club 
of Washington and of Philadelphia. In 
polities he is a Democrat. 

He married, June 27, 1883, May 
Townsend Venable. Their children are 
Vera V. and William W. Vaughan. 
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MAGEE, Michael D'Arcy, A. B., A. M, 
M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1896. Instructor. 
M. D’Arey Magee, Washington, D. 
C., physieian and surgeon, demon- 
strator of surgery and lecturer on 
minor surgery in Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, is a native of 
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Norfolk, Norfolk county, Virginia, son 
of late Miehael Magee and Mary Hoban 
wife, and is of Irish descent. 

His literary education was begun in 
the Christian Brothers’ School at Nor- 
folk, and eontinued at St. Mary's Col- 
lege at Emmitsburg, Maryland (1887- 
1888), and Rock Hill College at Elli- 
eott City, Maryland, where he com- 
pleted the academic course and gradu- 
ated A. B. in 1893; A. M. 1895. He was 





educated in medicine in the medical de- 
partment of Georgetown University, 
(1893-1896) from which he was grad- 
uated M. D. in 1896. 

Having come to his degree in medi- 
eine, Dr. Magee was first externe, then 


interne and later acting supertendent — 


of Garfield Memorial Hospital in Wash- 
ington, his service there covering parts 
of the years 1896 and 1897. In May 
of the year last mentioned he began 


active practice, and has become a well 
known figure in professional and social 
eircles. His connection with faculty 
work in the medical department of 
Georgetown University began in 1897 
and has continued to the present time. 
He is a member of the Medical Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, the 
Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, the Clinical Society of Wash- 
ington, Carroll Institute, the Univer- 
sity Club and the Knights of Columbus. 
In collaboration with Dr. Wallace 
Johnson he compiled ''Epitome of 
Surgery ’’ (Lea Bros. 1904). 

April 25, 1899, Dr. Magee married 
Margaret Parker, of Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, by whom he has four children— 
Margaret Mary Magee, Elizabeth 
Magee, Dorothy Magee and William 
D'Arey Magee. 


BOWLES, Shirley West, D. D. 8. 
Dental Professor. 

Shirley West Bowles, Washington, 
D. C., practicing dentist, professor of 
prosthetie dentistry in the dental de- 
partment of Georgetown University, is 
a native of New York eity, born Oeto- 
ber 14, 1872, son of Frederiek Theo- 
dore Bowles and Ida Willa Gray his 
wife. He is a descendant of English 
ancestors, but for many generations the 
family has lived in America and among 
its early representatives were soldiers 
and patriots of the revolution and men 
who attained prominence in business 
and professional life. 

Dr. Bowles was edueated in Grammar 
School No. 2, of Elmira, New York, and 
also in the famous Elmira Free Aead- 
emy. For eighteen months after leav- 
ing school he was employed in the con- 
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traeting freight office of a railroad com- 
pany, and while there determined upon 
his future professional life. Accord- 
ingly he entered as a student the Phil- 
adelphia Dental College, graduating 
from there in 1898, and from April of 
that year until November of the fol!ow- 
ing year was associated in practice 
with Dr. Charles Harker, of Mount 
Holly, New Jersey, and also assistant 
to Professor S. H. Guilford, dean of 





the Philadelphia Dental College. He 
then took up his residence in Washing- 
ton, and has sinee engaged in active 
practice in that city, combining with 
professional work that of teaching in 
the dental department of Georgetown 
University, where his services аге 
recognized and appreciated by his fel- 
lows of the faeulty and the governing 
authorities of the university as well. 
During his residenee in Washington 
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Dr. Bowles has been variously identi- 
fied with professional associations, 
especially the District of Columbia 
Dental Society, of which he has been 
secretary and vice-president and now is 
president. He also is a member of Eta 
Chapter of the Psi Omega Dental fra- 
ternity, its Junior master in 1897 and 
grand master in 1898. 

On November 10, 1903, Dr. Bowles 
married Elizabeth Newton King. 


BORDEN, William Cline, M. D., U. 8. 

A. 

Professor. 

William Cline Borden, Washington, 
D. C., major and surgeon, U. S. A., med- 
ical author, professor of surgica! path- 
ology and military surgery in George- 
town University School of Medicine, is 
a native of Watertown, Jefferson 
eounty, New York, born May 19, 1858, 
son of Daniel J. Borden and Mary L. 
Cline, and a descendant in the seventh 
generation of Richard Borden and Joan 
his wife, who eame from Borden, Kent 
county, England, in 1635 and settled 
in the Providenee plantation in Rhode 
Island in 1638. The Borden family is 
of old English and French origin, and 
dates to the time of the invasion of 
England by William the Conqueror, 
when, coming from Bourdounay in 
Normandy and fighting under William 
at Hastings, Jean of Bourdounay, the 
first of the English Bordens, was given 
estates at Kent. 

Dr. Borden was edueated in publie 
sehools, Adams Collegiate Institute, 
Adams, New York, and the medieal de- 
partment of Columbian (now George 
Washington) University, Washington, 
D. C., graduating from there in 1883. 
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On Oetober 23, 1883, he married Jen- 
nie E. Adams, and has two ehildren— 
Daniel L. Borden and William Ayres 
Borden. 

Ilis professional life has been given 
chiefly to army service; he was com- 
missioned first lieutenant and assistant 
surgeon, U. S. A., 1883; captain, 1888; 
major and brigade surgeon, U. S. V., 
June 4, 1898; major and surgeon, 
U. S. A., February 2, 1901. During the 
Spanish-American war he served first as 
operating surgeon at, and afterward 
in command of the Army General Hos- 
pital, Key West, Florida. On diseon- 
tinuanee of that hospital he was given 
command of the steamer ‘‘Shinne- 
eock,’’ transferring sick from the hos- 
pitals at Montauk, Long Island, to New 
York city, and on discontinuance of 
this service was given command of the 
Army General Hospital in Washington, 
where he has since remained. Under 
Major Borden the medical and surgical 
work at this hospital developed so 
largely that upon the urgent represen- 
tation of the Surgeon General of the 
army and the Secretary of War, 
Congress, in 1905, appropriated $300,- 
000 for the purchase of a site and the 
construction of a new Army General 
Hospital in the District of Columbia, 
which work is now well under way. 

Major Borden was appointed profes- 
sor of military surgery at Army Medi- 
eal School, June 17, 1901; member of 
the Anatomical Board of District of 
Columbia, May 5, 1902; professor of 
surgery at Washington Post-Graduate 
Medical School, 1903; consultant in 
surgery, Government Hospital for In- 
sane, November 17, 1902; member of 
board to examine candidates for en- 
trance to medical department of the 
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army almost continuously since 1898; 
professor of surgical pathology and 
military surgery in Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Medicine since 1898. 

lle is a member of the American 
Medical Association; Association of 
Military Surgeons of the United 
States; Fellow of the Royal Mieroseop- 
ical Society of London, England; hon- 
orary member of the Medical and 
Surgical Society of Washington; mem- 





ber by invitation of the Medical Soci- 
ety of the District of Columbia, and 
member of Sons of the American Revo- 
lution and of the Crescent Yacht Club 
of Chamount, New York. 

His contributions to medical liter- 
ature are numerous and include ‘‘Use 
of the Roentgen Ray by the United 
States in the War with Spain," 1898, 
(published by joint resolution of Con- 
gress, 1900); ‘Тһе Flat Cell; Origin, 
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Development and Histological Position"' 
(New York Med. Jour. 1894); ‘‘Vital 
Statisties of an Apache Indian Com- 
типу”? (Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., 
1893); ''Military Surgery’’ (prize es- 
say, Association of Military Surgeons 
of the United States, 1900) ; ‘‘Operative 


Treatment of Varicose Veins’’ (Med. 


Record, 1900); ‘Сип Shot Wounds’’ 
(American Text Book of Surgery, 
1900); ‘‘Roentgen Ray’’ (Reference 
Handbook of Medical Sciences, 1903) ; 
*Radium'' (Reference Handbook of 
Medical Sciences, 1903). 


GOULD, Ashley M., LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1884. Instructor. 
Judge Ashley M. Gould, Washing- 
ton, D. C., associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the Distriet of Colum- 
bia, lecturer on the law of contracts, 


criminal law and domestic relations.in . - 


Georgetown University School of Law, 
is a native of Nova Scotia, although 
of New England ancestry. He was 
born October 8, 1859. His parents 
live in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
where his father is treasurer of the 
Northampton Electric Lighting Com- 
pany. 

Judge Gould prepared for college in 
the Hampshire county public schools, 
and in 1877 entered Amherst College, 
from which he graduated in 1881. In 
college he was active in all athletic 
sports and was pitcher on the college 
‘‘nine’’ after his freshman year. Im- 
mediately after graduation he went to 
Washington as representative and cor- 
respondent of a New England news- 
paper, and soon afterward was ap- 
pointed to a clerkship in the postoffice 
department, later being transferred to 
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the department of justice, where he 
was engaged in the preparation of the 
"Star Route’’ ease. While there he 
studied law and attended upon the 
courses of the law department of 
Georgetown University, from which he 
was graduated in 1884. 

After he came to the degree, Judge 
Gould was admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, and on the first of April, 





1885, resigned his position in the de- 
partment of justice and established 
himself in law practice in Kansas City, 
Missouri, remaining there until Sep- 
tember 19, 1891, when he returned to 
Washington and became first secretary 
and soon afterward president of the 
Washington Title Insurance Company. 
This office he resigned on February 1, 
1898, to become assistant distriet at- 
torney for the Distriet of Columbia, 


, 
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under District Attorney E. 
Davies. 

On May 1, 1901, Judge Gould was 
appointed by President MeKinley dis- 
triet attorney for the Distriet of Colum- 
bia, which office he held until the latter 
part of the next year, and in the con- 
duet of its business he earned an en- 
viable reputation, both as a lawyer and 
publie offieial. On December 8, 1902, 
he was appointed by President Roose- 
velt associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Distriet of Columbia, suc- 
eeeding Judge Andrew C. Bradley, de- 
ceased. This appointment was re- 
ceived with equal satisfaction by the 
bench and the Washington bar, and 
after three years’ incumbency of the 
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.magisterial office the sentiments ex- 


pressed at the time the appointment 
was made have only been reiterated 
with greater warmth of admiration by 


an appreciative bar. Judge Gould was; . 


at the time of his appointment, the 
youngest member of the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the district, and is 
reeognized as one of the ablest jurists 
who has been honored with a seat on 
that bench; and his appointment by 
Mr. Roosevelt is due solely to his 
sturdy integrity and thorough under- 
standing of the law, and to his personal 
worth, whieh is of the highest order. 
His professional attainments speak well 
for his earlier training, have brought 
him into high place, and his career has 
refleeted honor on alma mater, whose 
diploma and degree he holds and in 
whose elassrooms he is a faculty mem- 
ber. 

During his residence in Washington 
and its vieinity Judge Gould for ten 
years lived at Tacoma Park, just be- 
yond the line of the District, and in 
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Maryland. While there in 1897 he was 
elected member of the House of Dele- 
gates of Maryland, and was the second 
Republiean eandidate who ever carried 
Montgomery county. He was the cau- 
eus nominee for the speakership of the 
house, chairman of the ways and 
means eommittee and floor leader. In 
1898 he contested for the congressional 
nomination in the sixth Maryland dis- 
triet, and for many ballotings was the 
leading eandidate; but he finally with- 
drew in favor of his personal friend, 
Colonel George A. Pearre. Since that 
time, while taking an earnest interest 
in Maryland polities, he has devoted his 
attention solely to the duties of the 
publie offices to which he has been 
chosen. 

In 1888 Judge Gould married Mar- 
garet Gray, second daughter of Horace 
F. Gray, of the firm of Britton & Gray. 
Of this marriage five children have 
been born. 


M'GILL, J. Nota, LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1887. Instructor. 

J. Nota McGill, patent lawyer, lec- 
turer on patent law in the fourth year 
eourse at Georgetown University 
School of Law, is a native of the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, born January 8, 
1867, son of John D. and Mary J. Mc- 
Gil. He received his elementary edu- 
eation in private and publie schools of 
the Distriet and his legal training in 
the law department of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, where he came to the degree 
of LL. B. in 1887, and LL. M. in 1888. 

At the age of twenty-one, in 1888, 
he was admitted to the bar and there- 
upon began practice, making a spe- 
eialty of the law of patents. In Sep- 
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tember, 1895, he reeeived appointment 
from President Cleveland as register 
of wills for the Distriet of Columbia, 
but in Oetober, 1899, he resigned from 
the office. In the same year he became 
lecturer on probate practice in the law 
department of Georgetown University, 
and continued in that capacity until 
1902. Since 1901 he has been a lecturer 
on patent law in the post-graduate 
course. 

Mr. McGill married, September 27, 
1897, Frances Maloy, of Morris Plains, 
New Jersey. Пе is a member of the 
Reform Club (New York), and of the 
Chevy Chase and Cosmos clubs. 


CLABAUGH, Harry M. 
Instructor. 

Harry M. Clabaugh, chief justice of 
the supreme court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, dean of the faculty of George- 
town University School of Law, is a 
native of the state of Maryland, which 
has been the birthplace of so many emi- 
nent jurists who have occupied leading 
places on the bench and at the bar in 
all the principal judicial branches of 
the government. 

He was born at Cumberland, Mary- 
land, on July 16, 1856, son of G. W. and 
Ellen Clabaugh. In 1862 his parents 
moved to Baltimore, where they resided 
until the year 1873, when they removed 
to their country home, ‘‘Antrim,’’ in 
Carroll county, Maryland. While in 
Baltimore young Clabaugh received a 
preparatory education at Loyola Col- 
lege and afterwards entered the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, whence he 
graduated in 1877. Ile showed marked 
predeliction for the study of law and 
after leaving college he went into the 
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office of Bernard Carter, one of Mary- 
land’s leading lawyers, at the same 
time pursuing a law course at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. From this insti- 
tution he graduated in 1878 and at once 
entered into active practice. Ilis abil- 
ity was at once recognized and he was 
associated in the prosecution of many 
celebrated cases with counsel of dis- 
tinguished legal talent. 

Ile was a staunch Republican and 
combined all the qualities required by 
the leading Republicans of the state, 
who were casting about for a man to 
nominate for the office of attorney gen- 
eral, one who could win at the polls, 
and in 1895 he was nominated and won 
in that eleetion when Lloyd Lowndes 
was chosen governor and the political 
complexion of the state was changed. 
In this offiee he served well until 
March, 1899, when he resigned to ac- 
eept the appointment from President 
MeKinley to an associate judgeship of 
the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia, made vacant by the election 
of Judge Louis E. MeComas to the 
United States senate. 

On the retirement of Chief Justice 
Bingham, May 1, 1903, President Roose- 
velt promptly appointed Judge Cla- 
baugh to fill the vaeaney, and since 
then he has served in that important 
capacity with distinction. In 1904 he 
was chosen a delegate from the United 
States government to the Universal 
Congress of Lawyers and Jurists held 
at St. Louis, Missouri. He has also 
served as ehairman of the Republican 
state committee of Maryland for four 
years. 

Judge Clabaugh has been connected 
with the faculty of the University of 
Georgetown since 1900, and since 1903 
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has been dean of the faculty. He is 
lecturer on common law pleading and 


practice and equity pleading and prae- - 


tice. 

He married Katherine, daughter of 
the Honorab!e John A. Swope, and has 
two daughters, Helen and Katherine. 
He is a member of the Metropolitan 
Club. 


SHULTZ, Frank Hood, D. D. 8. 
Professor. 

Frank Hood Shultz, Washington, D. 
C., praetieing dentist, and vice-presi- 
dent and professor of operative dentis- 
try and orthodontia in the dental de- 
partment of Georgetown University, is 





one of the most efficient faculty mem- 

bers of that institution. He is a na- 

tive of Lancaster, Ohio, and son. of 

Judge W. A. Shultz, who was assistant 
Vol. 11—8 
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attorney general under Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration. 

His earlier education was acquired 
in Lancaster publie and high schools, 
having graduated from the latter in 
1892. After several years of study 
with Dr. C. W. Outealt, of Lancaster, 
he attended leetures at University of 
Pennsylvania, graduating from that in- 
stitution in 1896. This training was 
supplemented by a two years' eourse in 
the medieal department of Columbian 
(now George Washington) University, 
in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Shultz began his professional ea- 
reer in Washington in 1897, and has 
sinee practiced in that city, and in con- 
neetion therewith has been a part of 
the teaching force of Georgetown Den- 
tal Department sinee 1902. He is sec- 
retary of the Men's Society of Church 
of the Covenant, and member of the 
University Club. 

Dr. Shultz was married in 1899 to 
Miss Ruth Merriam, daughter of Cap- 
tain Lewis Merriam, U. S. A. 


RAMSBURGH, Jesse Houck, A. M, 
M. D. 


Frofessor. 

Jesse Houck Ramsburgh, Washing- 
ton, D. C., physician and surgeon, pro- 
fessor of oral surgery in (Georgetown 
University Dental School, is a native of 
Frederick, Maryland, born September 
25, 1869, son of John Stephen Rams- 
burgh and Drucilla Beeson his wife, 
and a descendant on both the paternal 
and maternal sides of o!d respected 
colonial stock. On his father’s side he 
is a descendant of John Ramsburgh, 
who came to America in 1656 with the 
Sehleys, Slingluffs, Shoemakers and 
other well known old Maryland fami- 
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lies. Christian Ramsburgh, a revolu- 
tionary officer, was one of his paternal 
aneestors. On the maternal side the 
doctor traces his ancestry to the Frank- 
lins, the IIellens, the Marshalls and the 
Johnsons, all of whom in one genera- 
tion after another served their country 
in all the wars from the time of the 
colony to the late Spanish-American 
war, in which Dr. Ramsburgh himself 
held a surgeon's commission; and 





among his ancestors on both sides were 
men noted in civil and political life. 
Thomas Johnson, first governor of 
Maryland, one of the first justices of 
the Supreme Court of Maryland and 
the close friend of Washington, was his 
great-great-great-grandfather. 

Dr. Ramsburghk began his literary ed- 
ucation in Frederick Academy, later at- 
tended the Military and Naval Acad- 
emy at Oxford, and finished his higher 
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education at St. John’s College at An- 
napolis, from which he was graduated 
A. B. in 1890; A. M., 1895. In 1891 
he took up the study of medicine in 
Georgetown University School of Medi- 
cine, remained there one year and re- 
ceived a ‘‘star’’ certificate given by the 
faculty in 1892 to the first six men in 
the respective classes. However, in 
1892, having won the Birely scholarship 
from Frederick, Maryland, to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, he matriculated at 
the medical department of that institu- 
tion, completed his course there and 
came to the degree M. D. in 1895. 

In college, during both the academic 
and medical courses, Dr. Ramsburgh 
took great interest in athletic sports, 
but never at the expense of his class 
standing. He captained his class teams 
in base ball and foot ball at Virginia, 
and the 'varsity team in foot ball at 
both institutions; and he was eonsid- 
ered the best ‘‘tackle’’ in the south in 
1893 and 1894. He may well be proud 
of his record in both institutions in re- 
spect to studies and athletics. Having 
won the honored and cherished posi- 
tions of clinical assistant and resident 
student in the dispensary at Virginia, 
as well as that of surgical assistant to 
the professor of operative surgery, he 
went to Washington after graduation 
and won the competitive examination 
for Providence Hospital, where he 
served two years as resident physician 
and house surgeon. In the interval of 
graduation and taking up his duties at 
the hospital he did post-graduate work 
in the New York Polyclinic. 

In April, 1898, at the outbreak of the 
war with Spain, Dr. Ramsburgh ten- 
dered his serviees to Surgeon General 
Sternberg, of the United States Army, 
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for duty in the field, and was assigned 
to the Fifth Army Corps in service in 
Cuba, before Santiago. He served with 
the Sixteenth Infantry in the trenches, 
and afterward with the Sixth Infantry ; 
and in the yellow fever field hospital; 
and he was commended by the officers 
of the Sixteenth Regiment for his zeal- 
ous efforts in providing the sick men 
of that regiment with medicines, cots 
and blankets when seemingly none 
were to be had. A much valued letter 
for doing this signed by all the officers 
of the regiment is in the doctor’s pos- 
session. 

Returning to this country with the 
Twenty-first Infantry, Dr. Ramsburgh 
served in the army at Montauk Point 
and at Plattsburgh, New York, and 
while at the latter post rendered valu- 
able service during the epidemic of ty- 
phoid fever and diphtheria which broke 
out in the camp. At length, however, 
being desirous to take up private prac- 
tice, he asked to be recalled, which was 
done, and he left the service December 
11, 1898. Later on he was urged by the 
surgeon general to go to the Philip- 
pines, but this was declined in defer- 
ence to maternal objection. 

In connection with his private prac- 
tice, and his pedagogical duties as 
member of the medical department of 
Georgetown University, Dr. Ramsburgh 
also is a member of the hospital staff; 
is alternate examiner for the New Eng- 
land Mutual, Philadelphia Mutual and 
Fidelity and Casualty of New York. 
Besides this he holds membership in 
several professional and social organi- 
zations: the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the National Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, the Medical 
Association, the Medical Society and 
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the Clinieal Soeiety of the Distriet of 
Columbia and Soeiety of the Army of 
Santiago. He is a Churchman, a Mason 
and an Elk. On the invitation of the 
Board of Trade he delivered a series of 
short talks to the mothers of children 
in the city kindergarten schools on the 
“Саге of the Body” and ‘‘Prevalence 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis.’’ 
Quite recently he was appointed by the 
local committee for the prevention of 
tuberculosis as chairman of the sub- 


committee on lectures in its crusade 


against consumption, and chief of clinice 
of the Free Dispensary for Consump- 
tives. llis contributions to medical lit- 
erature include several valuable mono- 
graphs on professional subjects. 

In 1900 Dr. Ramsburgh married 
Edith Roberts, daughter of Dr. W. E. 
Roberts, and granddaughter of Dr. 
John Roberts, who was one of the first 
residents of Washington. Of the mar- 
riage just mentioned, one daughter and 
one son have been born—Elizabeth 
Roberts Ramsburgh and John Stephen 
Ramsburgh. ` 


COGAN, William Neal, D. D. 8. 
Professor. 

William Neal Cogan, praetieing den- 
tist, of Washington, D. C., dean of the 
faculty and professor of dental technics 
and orthodontia in Georgetown Univer- 
sity Dental Sehool, was born in the eity 
of Washington May 21, 1854, son of 
Thomas Cogan and Mary Murray his 
wife, and is pure Irish ancestry. The 
foundress of Visitation Convent at 
Georgetown was a  great-aunt of 
Thomas Cogan. 

Dr. Cogan acquired his earlier liter- 
ary education in private schools in 
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Washiz.gton, his secondary education in 
St. John's College at Frederick, Mary- 
land, and his higher education in Mt. 
St. Mary's College at Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, and Woodstock College, 
Maryland. He was educated in den- 
tistry in the dental department of Co- 
lumbian (George Washington) Univer- 
sity, and graduated from there May 4, 
1893, with the degree of D. D. S. (artis 
dentariae doctor). 
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Since his graduation Dr. Cogan has 
engaged in active practice of dentistry 
in Washington, and in connection with 
professional work has taken an earnest 
and commendable interest in various 
dental institutions and societies. In 
1898 he was made dean of Washington 
Dental College, and was elected to the 
same office in the faculty of George- 
town University Dental Schoo! on its 
organization in 1901. Пе still is the 
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executive officer of that department 
and to his efforts must be attributed 
much of the success of that institution 
during the years of its existence. For 
the past three years he has given a 
course of lectures at the United States 
Naval Medical School. He is a member 
and in 1898 was elected president of 
the District of Columbia Dental So- 
ciety, member and ex-president of 
Washington Dental Club and member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Dental Association. 

December 31, 1901, Dr. Cogan mar- 
ried Loretta F. Collier, a native of 
Maine. 


ALLEN, Harry Jerome, M. D., D. D. 8. 
Professor. 

Harry Jerome Allen, of Washington, 
D. C.. practicing dentist, Professor of 
Dental Medicine and Pathology in the 
dental department of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, former president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Dental Ex- 
aminers and former professor in the 
dental department of the National Uni- 
versity, Washington, was born in that 
city December 3, 1871, son of Jacob 
Samuel Allen and Joanna Shea Ahern 
his wife. On his father’s side he is a 
descendant of one of the oldest fami- 
hes of Philadelphia, the American an- 
cestor having emigrated from England 
and settled in that city during the со- 
lonial period. On his mother’s side he 
comes of Irish ancestors. 

Dr. Allen’s earlier literary education 
was acquired in the publie schools of 
Philadelphia and Washington, and he 
graduated from the Washington High 
School in 1890. Two years later he was 
admitted to advanced standing at Cor- 
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nell, and was a student there a part of 
one year. He was educated in medicine 
and dentistry at the National Univer- 
sity, Washington, taking both courses 
at the same time, and graduating in 
1895 with the degrees of M. D. and D. 
D. S., honor man and valedictorian of 
both elasses. 

Ilis eareer as doetor of dental sur- 
gery was begun in Washington in 1894, 
since which time he has been engaged 





in active practice in the city, and also 
has been a prominent figure in profes- 
sional circles, especially in pedagogical 
and elinieal work in schools of dentis- 
try. In 1896 he was appointed clinical 
demonstrator and lecturer on dental 
histology and pathology in the dental 
department of National University, and 
now holds the chair of dental medicine 
and pathology in the dental department 
of Georgetown University, where he is 
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regarded as a valuable faculty member. 
In 1898 he was president of the Odon- 
tological Society, and in the same year 
was appointed by the district commis- 
sioners a member of the District of 
Columbia Board of Dental Examiners, 
serving five years in that eapaeity, 
three years as secretary and one year 
as president. Dr. Allen is a member 
and in 1901 was president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Dental Society; mem- 
ber of the National Association of Den- 
tal Examiners and chairman of its ad- 
visory committee in 1901 and 1902; 
member of the Washington Dental Club 
and its secretary in 1904 and 1905. He 
also is a member of the American Medi- 
eal Association and the National Dental 
Association. 

October 6, 1897, Dr. Allen married 
Ella Frances Reyburn, M. D., daughter 
of Dr. Robert Reyburn, of Washington. 


SMITH, John Ernest, D. D. 8. 
Dental. Class of 1903. Instructor. 

J. Ernest Smith, practicing dentist 
of Washington, D. C., assistant demon- 
strator of operative dentistry in 
Georgetown University Dental School, 
is a native of Washington, born March 
17, 1882, son of Robert Edward Smith 
and Augusta Mead his wife, and comes 
of American ancestors. 

His general literary education was 
acquired in the public schools of his 
native city and his professional educa- 
tion in Georgetown University Dental 
Sehool, from which he was graduated 
June 10, 1903. Since graduation he 
has engaged in active practice and in 
connection therewith he is a part of the 
teaching force of alma mater in the 
eapaeity previously mentioned. 
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WHITE, William Alanson, M. D. 
Professor. 

William Alanson White, the superin- 
tendent of the Government Hospital for 
the Insane, at Washington, D. C.; an 
associate editor of the Journal of Nerv- 
ous and Mental Disease, and professor 
of nervous and mental disease at 
Georgetown University, is a native of 
Brooklyn, New York, where he was 
born January 24, 1870, son of Alanson 





White and Harriet Augusta Hawley, 
his wife. His ancestry has been Ameri- 
ean for several generations. 

His education was begun in the pub- 
lie schools of his birthplace. He com- 
pleted the eourse in Cornell University, 
and subsequently took up his medieal 
studies in the Long Island College Hos- 
pital of Brooklyn, graduating in 1891 
with the M. D. degree. He received 
further training as resident physician 
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at the Eastern Distriet Hospital and the 
Long Island College Hospital, both of 
Brooklyn, and in the Alms and the 
Workhouse Hospitals on Blaekwell's 
Island, New York. Dr. White became 
a member of the medieal staff of the 
Binghamton (New York) State Hospi- 
tal in 1892, and eontinued there until 
1908. For three years previous to 1903 
he served as first assistant physician in 
the Binghamton Hospital. He has held 
the offices of president of the Bingham- 
ton Academy of Medicine and vice- 
president of the Binghamton Academy 
of Science. 

In Oetober, 1903, Dr. White removed 
to Washington, having been appointed 
superintendent of the Government Hos- 
pital for the Insane, in which position 
he still continues. Shortly after as- 
suming charge of the institution Dr. 
White entered into relations as lecturer 
in his specialty before the advanced 
elasses of a number of medieal schools 
in the Distriet, whieh line of work 
he has since enlarged considerably. He 
has been a frequent contributor to med- 
leal literature with articles and mono- 
graphs on insanity and its eauses, and 
has been the translator and sub-editor 
of works of this character. He is a 
member of the American Medico-Psy- 
ehologieal Assoeiation, the Ameriean 
Medieal Assoeiation, the New York 
Medico-Legal Society, the New York 
Medical Association and of the Cosmos 
Club of Washington, D. C. Politically 
he is a Republican, but his publie life 
has been entirely in connection with 
his positions at the Binghamton State 
Hospital and the Government Hospital 
for the Insane. 

The following is a list of his works: 
‘Insanity: Alcoholic and Drug Intoxi- 
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cation and Habituation ;’’ ‘‘ Mental Dis- 
sociation in Functional Psychosis;’’ 
‘‘Mental Dissociation in Alcoholic Am- 
nesia;’’ ‘‘Mental Dissociation in Psy- 
chic Epilepsy;’’ ‘Тһе Psychic Treat- 
ment of Nervous Disorders’’ (Transla- 
боп); ‘‘Diseases of the Mind;’’ ‘‘Das 
Artzliche Hausbuch’’ (Sub-Editor Eng- 
lish Translation) ; ‘‘The Physical Basis 
of Insanity and the Insane Dia- 
thesis ;"' ‘Тһе Criminal: His Social and 
Legal Status and the Philosophy of 
Reformation ;’’ ‘‘Preliminary Experi- 
mental Studies in a Case of Amnesia 
with a Discussion of their Psychopatho- 
logical Significance ;’’ ‘Тһе Retraction 
Theory from a Psychical Standpoint;”’ 
“The Geographical Distribution of In- 
sanity in the United States;" ''The 
Early Diagnosis of General Paresis;’’ 
‘*Hallucinations;’’ “‘Types in Mental 
Disease ;"' ‘‘ Definition of Insanity.” 


DUNNIGAN, John Patrick, A. B., M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1901. Instructor. 
John Patrick Dunnigan, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., physician, instructor in phys- 
ics in Georgetown University School of 
Medicine, bacteriologist of the Dis- 
pensary for Consumptives, was born 
Noveanhaz :29.:- 1974, . son, o£. James Е. 


wife, and is of Irish-American deseen, 


His earlier education was acquired 
in publie schools and the high school 
at Greenfield, Massachusetts, from the 
latter of whieh he was graduated in 
June, 1892; his higher education was 
aequired at Holy Cross College, Wor- 
eester, Massachusetts, where he was 
graduated and received the degree of 
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medicine at his old home in Greenfield 
under the preceptorship of Dr. F. H. 
Zabriskie, whose student he was from 
1895 to 1897, then matrieulated at 
Georgetown University School of Medi- 
cine and came to his degree M. D. in 
May, 1901. For two years following 
graduation (1901-1902) he was resident 
physician at Providence Hospital, 
Washington, and since 1902 he has been 
engaged in active general practice in 
the city; and in connection with pro- 
fessional work he serves as bacteriolo- 
gist of the Dispensary for Consump- 
tives, and also gives excellent service 
in the capacity of instructor in physics 
and assistant demonstrator in histology 
in the medical department of George- 
town University. He holds member- 
ship in the Knights of Columbus, the 
Royal Arcanum and the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. Dr. Dunnigan married, 
November 21, 1904, Marguerite Camp- 
bell. 


BAKER, Daniel William, A. M., LL. B., 
LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1892. Instructor. 
Daniel William Baker, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., lawyer, and lecturer in the 
Georgetown University School of Law, 


is а native of Maryland, born at New 


Windsor, Carroll county, October 4, 
1867, som af" Andrew Hull Baker, Ph. 
D., and Annie Beland. The Bakers 
were among the early settlers of the 
country, having come from Germany 
in 1744, and settled first in Pennsyl- 
vania, shortly afterward removing to 
Maryland. The old homestead in Fred- 
erick county is still in the family. An- 
dme. Hull Baker was a well known 


Dr. Dunnigan began the збу её” ааыл mathematician, a graduate 
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of Mt. St. Mary's College, at Emmits- 
burg, where he was afterwards pro- 
fessor of mathematics. He was the 
founder and first president of Calvert 
College, New Windsor, Maryland. The 
Bolands are of Irish and Seoteh de- 
scent; they settled in London county 
Virginia. 

Mr. Baker’s literary education was 
acquired at Mt. St. Mary’s College, 
from which institution he received in 
1897 the degree of A. M., honoris causa, 
and his education in law in the law 
department of Georgetown University, 
where he entered in 1891 and in 1892 
received the degree of LL. B. and in 
1893 the degree of LL. M. He also 
read law for a time in the office of J. J. 
Johnson. 

He began to praetiee law in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia on February 1. 1894, 
being first associated with Henry M. 
Earl, then with John C. Gittings and 
was for several years a member of the 
firm Lambert & Baker. Mr. Baker was 
in 1898 appointed Assistant United 
States Attorney for the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia under Mr. Henry E. Davis, but 
resigned after about a year to engage 
in private practice. On September 1, 
1905, Mr. Baker was appointed United 
States Attorney for the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia and now holds that office. At 
the Georgetown University School of 
Law he is a lecturer on the law of evi- 
denee and the law of real estate. 

Apart from his business life Mr. 
Baker is an enthusiastie farmer, own- 
ing a large dairy farm in Montgomery 
county, Maryland. Politically he is an 
active republican. He is a member of 
the Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia, the Alumni Association of 
Georgetown University and of Mt. St. 
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Mary’s College, the Century Club and 
of Delta Chi Society, of which he is 
the national honorary orator. 


DAVIS, Sheldon G., D. D. 8. 
Instructor. 

Sheldon G. Davis, praetieing dentist 
of Washington, D. C., member and see: 
retary of the board of dental examiners 
of the district, vice-president of the 
faculty and professor of: metallurgy, 
and of crown and bridge work in the 
dental department of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, 1s a native of Ohio, born in 
Minerva, September 14, 1870, son of 
George P. Davis and Melissa E. Purdue, 
his wife, and comes of old American 
stock. 

His earlier education was acquired in 
public schools in Minerva and Wash- 
ington, and his professional education 
in the department of dentistry of Na- 
tional University, from which he was 
graduated June 16, 1892, with honors, 
winner of the fifty dollar prize on com- 
petitive examination in all branches. 
Before entering the University he had 


studied dentistry four years under the 


direction of Dr. Е. D. Davis of Minerva, 
and when he entered that institution he 
was already well grounded in the prac- 
tical work of the profession. 

Since 1892 Dr. Davis has engaged in 
active and successful practice, and in 
eonnection with a busy professional life 
has been closely identified with various 
institutions. IIe became a part of the 
teaching force of Georgetown Univer- 
sity Dental Department in 1903, in- 
eumbent of the chair of prosthetie den- 
tistry. His appointment by the com-: 
missioners as member of the board of 
dental examiners of the district dates 
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from January 11, 1905, and that of sec- 
retary of the board from January 18th 
following. 


LEE, Thomas Sim, A. В, M. D. 
Professor. ео 
Thomas Sim Lee, of Washington, D. 
C.. a general medical‘ practitioner in 
that city since 1900, and assistant pro- 
fessor of physiology in Georgetown 





University, was born in New York ‘City 
in 1868, son of Charles Carroll Lee, 
M. D., and his wife, Helen Parrish. 
Charles Carroll Lee practiced medicine 
in New York City for many years and 
was a professor at the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School and president 
of the New York County Medical So- 
ciety. 

Thomas Sim Lee was educated in pri- 
vate schools in New York City, at 
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Stonyhurst College, England, and in 
Harvard University, where he took the 
classical course and was graduated A. 
B. in 1891. IIe studied for his profes- 
sion in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons (now the medical department 
of Columbia University) New York 
City, and was graduated therefrom in 
1894 with the M. D. degree. After 
graduation he served as interne iri vari- 


| ous New York hospitals, and then went 


abroad and did post-graduate work in 
the hospitals of Vienna, and upon his 
return to the United States went to 
Baltimore and did post-graduate work 
in the Johns Hopkins University. 

In 1900 Dr. Lee loeated in Washing- 
ton and opened a general practice, and 
in eonneetion therewith he is visiting 
physician to the Home for Ineurables. 
Не became a part of the teaching force 
of the medical department of George- 
town University, and his present posi- 
tion is that of, assistant professor of 
physiology. 


MORGAN, Ethelbert Carroll M. D., 
Ph. D. E : КИЯ 


''" 'Prófersor. 


Dr. E. Carroll Morgan, son of the 


' late Dr. James E. Morgan, and a lineal 


deseendant of the family made illus- 
trious by the distinguished Arehbishop 
Carroll, died on Tuesday, May 5, 1891, 


. at his residence in the city of Washing- 


ton, aged thirty-five years. — 

Born in the eity of Washington, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1856, Dr. Morgan received a 
classical education at Gonzaga College. 
Entering the Georgetown University 
School of Medicine, and afterwards the 
medical department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he was gradu- 
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ated in 1877, he made a profound study 
of medicine. He visited Europe and 
became a pupil of the famous French 
laryngologist, Charles Fauve, and for 
six months he was assistant to the dis- 
tinguished Prof. Benjamin Schmitzen 
in the department of diseases of the 
throat and chest in the Vienna clinic. 
He was on intimate terms, profession- 
ally and personally, with Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, the famous London special- 
ist, who some few years ago visited him 
in this country. 

On his return from Europe in 1879 
he began the praetiee of his profession. 
In 1881 he was elected surgeon in 
eharge of diseases of the nose, throat 
and chest in the Central Dispensary 
and Emergeney Hospital. He filled the 
position of laryngologist at Providence 
Hospital, and professor of laryngology 
in the Georgetown University School of 
Medieine. He was a member of the 
Medieal Assoeiation of the Distriet of 
Columbia and of the American Medical 
Associatiem, a fellaw. of the Philosophie 
Society and ргеяфмаћ ot ManLaxyago- 
loggeal Society. In 1899-4, барий ef. 
Gaeneehayem Uninensity, аз a mark of - 
their appuasiasiome’ Dr: Mango ром»... 
ficiency and eminence m hie раена»... 
eonferred upon him the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy.—(Col- 
lege Journal, May, 1891.) 


BAYNE, John Woart, M. D. 
таайа... 


John Wesana Pagno. .phymanm . and. 


surgeon, Washington, D. C., ртебарож:, | 


of elinieal surgery in Georgetown Uni- 
versity Sehool of Medicine and presi- 
dent of Providence Hospital, is a na- 
tive of Prinee George county, Mary- 
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land, born February 9, 1846, son of Dr. 
John Henry Bayne and Harriet Addi- 
son, his wife, and comes of American 
revolutionary stock. One of his ances- 
tors, Major Andrew Leitch, was aide 
to Washington and was killed in battle 
at Harlem heights, New York. Dr. 
John Henry Bayne was a surgeon and 
brevet colonel of volunteers in the Un- 
ion army during the war of 1861-1865. 
He was born in Maryland, became a 
physician and surgeon of prominence, 
and died in 1870. 

Dr. Bayne was educated in the Epis- 
copal High School near Alexandria, 
Virginia, and Charlotte Hill Academy 
at St. Mary's, Maryland. He was edu- 
eated in medicine at the University of 
Maryland School of Medicine, graduat- 
ing from there in 1868. After leaving 
college he was appointed resident phy- 
sician to Bay View Hospital near Balti- 
more, and later practiced ten years in 
Prince George’s county, where also dur- 
ing part of that time he was post sur- 
geon at Ft. Foote, visiting there daily. 

In 1879 Dr. Bayne removed to Wash- 
meats, and, has since engaged in active 
memor. prentien.jn. that ойу; and in 
eonnmeshion..with а рта pxefesnienal life 
ЉэхВателнеф алаан сараен im. 
the operation: o£ . sovernrh. мийи... __ 
having been attending surgeon at 
Washington Barraeks and member of 
the surgieal staff of Providence Hospi- 
tal of which hospital he is now presi- 
dent. He became a part of the teach- 
ing corps in the medical. department of 
Georgetown University, and is incum- 
пена. os Чап. ойыш, of, clinical surgery, 
where -his mentis. i kusum and; spre 
ciated. He is a member of the Ameri- 
ean Medieal Association, Distriet of Co- 
lumbia Medieal Society and of the Sons 
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of the American Revolution, and enjoys 
the pleasant distinction of having been 
elected president of that body. 

June 10, 1872, he married Mae S. 
Ashby, of Virginia, and has eight chil- 
dren—Lucy, John Henry, Robert Ash- 
by, Mae Ashby, L. Breckenridge, Ger- 
trude Ashby, Harriet Addison and 
Louise D. Bayne. 


ISEMAN, George E. 

Professor George E. Iseman, former 
organist and professor of music at 
Georgetown College, was born in the 
eity of Washington in 1865, and died 
there December 15, 1891. As a boy he 
attended the publie schools at the same 
time studying music under local teach- 
ers with whom he continued unti! 1884. 
In that year he went abroad and settled 
at Weimar, where he remained four 
years, ranking high among the music 
students and being frequently called 
upon to take part in their public con- 
certs. 

Upon his return he was made organ- 
ist at the College, and for some time 
had been organist at the St. Augustine 
ehureh. In his work he was often as- 
soeiated with Professor Bernays, a mu- 
sieian of prominence in Washington 
who died very shortly before the death 
of Prof. Iseman. Prof. Iseman is sur- 
vived by his wife, whom he married in 
1889, and who was the daughter of Mr. 
Christopher Xander, and one child. 


MULLINS, John Bailey, M. D. 
Instructor. 
John Bailey Mullins, of Washington, 
D. C., physician, clinical demonstrator 
of laryngology апа  rhinology in 
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Georgetown University Sehool of Medi- 
eine, is a native of Virginia, born in 
Prineess Anne county, February 17, 
1867, son of John Mullins and Emily 
Glenn Garrison his wife. His paternal 
grandfather was a native Mississippian, 
and his maternal grandfather a Virgin- 
ian, and both were plantation owners 
and men of prominence in their respec- 
tive communities. 





Dr. Mullins acquired his elementary 
education in a publie school in Norfolk 
county, Virginia, his secondary educa- 
tion in the Hemingway School of Nor- 
folk, and his higher education in Vir- 
ginia Polytechnie Institute. He was ed- 
ueated in medicine in the School of 
Medieine of the University of Mary- 
land, graduating from there in 1887. 
Sinee graduation he has engaged in 
active praetiee, in Baltimore from 1887 
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until 1898 and in Washington since the 
year last mentioned. 

He is a member of the American 
Medical Association, a fellow of the 
American Laryngological, Rhinological 
and Otological Society, member of the 
Medical Association of the District of 
Columbia, the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia and of the Clini- 
eal Society of the District of Columbia. 

Dr. Mullins married, October 1, 1890, 
Annette B. Kennedy, and has one 
daughter, Virginia A. Mullins. 


YEATMAN, Samuel M., A. M., LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1883. 

Samuel M. Yeatman, son of Jolin II. 
and Sarah J. Yeatman, was born in 
Washington, Distriet of Columbia, in 
1846, and died in that city January 13, 
1905, aged fifty-nine years. Ilis death 
was wholly unexpected, and came as a 
shoek to an unusually large eirele of 
friends, and particularly to the faculty 
and student body at Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Law, where for twen- 
ty-three years he had served as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the faeulty. In 
addition to the duties of that office, 
whieh he performed so long and so 
well, he was for several years chief 
elerk of the Indian offiee and also a 
special examiner in the pension depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Yeatman was edueated for the 
profession of law in the Georgetown 
University Sehool of Law, graduating 
from there with the degree of LL. B. in 
1883; the master of arts degree was 
eonferred by the University in 1889. 
He also was a prominent figure in Dap- 
tist church circles, a deacon and trustee 
of the Fifth Baptist Church and a char- 
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ter member and secretary of the Co- 
lumbia Association of Baptist churches. 
lle was a Mason and past master of 
Lafayette lodge. Several weeks before 
his death Mr. Yeatman was taken ill 
with congestion of the lungs, compli- 
eated with heart trouble, and on Sun- 
day morning, December 10, he suffered 
a stroke of paralysis. From that time 
he gradually grew worse until death 
relieved his sufferings. 


DOUGHERTY, Thomas, 8. J. 


Brother Thomas Dougherty died Sep- 
tember 27, 1890, after thirty-seven 
years of service to Georgetown College. 
He was born in County Kerry, Ireland, 
August 14,1827. In 1842 he emigrated 
to Canada, settling at Fredrickton, New 
Brunswick. Finding Canada not to his 
liking he came to the United States, 
and learning the trade of harnessmaker 
travelled to different cities, working 
for a time in each. At last he reached 
St. Louis, Missouri, and there attended 
a course of sermons given by the fa- 
mous Jesuit preacher, Father Smarius, 
whieh determined him in forsaking the 
world and devoting himself to a holy 
service in the Society of Jesus. 

He entered the novitiate, Frederick, 
Maryland, as a lay brother on August 
21, 1852, and after completing the two 
years’ noviceship he was sent to 
Georgetown and there passed the re- 
mainder of his life. He was first ap- 
pointed shoemaker, later the work of 
assistant bookbinder was added to his 
duties, and three years afterwards, in 
1859, he was ealled upon to assume the 
duties of the responsible office of buyer. 
In this position he eontinued for thirty- 
one years, rendering invaluable services 
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to the eollege, universally esteemed by 
the business men of Georgetown and 
Washington, honored by the students, 
who entrusted many small commissions 
to his care. 

In 1887 he inherited a small fortune 
from his brother, which, instead of us- 
ing for his own personal benefit, he ap- 
plied, with the eonsent of his superiors, 
to the needs of the eollege. In Oetober, 
1890, he was rendered unfit for duty by 
an attaek of heart trouble and after 
nearly a year of invalidism, piously.and 
cheerfully borne, passed away, his body 
then being laid to rest in the college 
cemetery.—(College Journal, October, 
1891.) 





STACK, Thomas H., 8. J. 


. The Reverend Thomas II. Stack, S. 
J.. at the time of his demise president 
of Boston College, died at Boston. Mas- 
sachusetts, August 30, 1887, in the for- 
ty-third year of his age, the nineteenth 
of his religious life, and the seventh of 
his priesthood. 

At the elose of the eivil war there 
was a devoted priest who more than 
onee presided over the destinies of 
Georgetown  College—Reverend  Ber- 
nard A. Maguire, S. J.—laboring in the 
Valley of Virginia in behalf of souls. 
In a young Confederate soldier, who 
had borne a brave part in an unsuccess- 
ful contest, he found an eager convert. 
Beginning studies preparatory to the 
priesthood, this young soldier, Thomas 
H. Stack, entered Georgetown College, 
November 2, 1866, where he speedily 
became in universal demand among his 
fellow students, over whom he exer- 
eised marked influence for good 
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through his winning elements of dispo- 
sition and the example he gave of all 
Christian virtues alhed to the manly 
qualities that had stamped him the 
brave soldier. 

In 1868 Thomas Stack entered the 
novitiate of the Society of Jesus, at 
Frederick, Maryland, and his career as 
a Jesuit, running as it did through 
nineteen years, may be summed up by 
pronouneing it to have been worthy of 
the great cause which he then espoused, 
and consonant with the purposes 
which then filled his hergie soul. His 
suecess in the studies of the Order was 
marked, especially in the line of natural 
sciences, and consequently and com- 
mensurately successful was his work as 
professor in the several colleges which 
at different times claimed his service. 
IIe displayed a!l engaging qualities nec- 
essary in a popular leeturer, while as a 
practical manipulator in the cabinet 
and laboratory he ranked with the best. 
His work as a member of missionary 
bands proves how well fitted he was for 
a eareer of spiritual labor. 

lle was called to labors of a new 
character by his superiors in August, 
1887, and as president of Boston Col- 
lege he was summoned to exercise those 
administrative qualities which the ob- 
servant recognized him to possess. This 
honor weighed heavily upon the heart 
of the humble priest. at first all but 
erushing him, but he addressed himself 
to the task with intelligence and en- 
ergy. But his work in this world was 
accomplished, and after a sudden and 
short attack of illness he passed away 
on the 30th of August, 1887. His body 
rests in the college graveyard at Wor- 
eester, Massachusetts.—(College Jour- 
nal, October, 1887.) 
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CUNNINGHAM, John, 8. J. 


Brother John Cunningham, college 
infirmarian at Georgetown for nearly 
quarter of a century, died at Balti- 
more, September 27, 1888, at the ripe 
old age of eighty-four. After pronounc- 
ing the simple vows in 1847, he was 
sent to Georgetown and there remained 
until 1870, when he was transferred to 
Woodstock to act in the same capacity. 

During the long period of service at 
Georgetown he was always a consoler 
to the afflicted and distressed. Even 
the animals were objects of his tender- 
ness; and the knowledge he had pre- 
viously aequired of their different ail- 
ments, particularly those of the horse, 
enabled him frequently to come to their 
relief. Among the boys he was endear- 
ingly termed ‘‘Brother Johnnie.’’ In 
both spiritual and worldly matters he 
had remarkable influence over the stu- 
dents, and he possessed a happy faculty 
of making most amusing remarks, so 
that even in a case of sickness and ex- 
treme pain he could divert the poor pa- 
tient’s attention from his sufferings. 
Many anecdotes are related which serve 
to illustrate the many excellent gifts 
and traits of character of Brother Cun- 
ningham.—(College Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1888.) 


McSHERRY, Richard, M. D. 


Class of 1810. 


Doctor Richard McSherry died in 
Baltimore, Maryland, at the residence 
of his son, Doctor Richard McSherry, 
Jr., December 2, 1873, in the eighty- 
second year of his life. He had prac- 
ticed medicine in Martinsburg, Vir- 
ginia, for very nearly half a century, 
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and his life was spent in the labors of 
his profession and in charitable works. 

He was a native of Virginia, but his 
father was born in the north of Ire- 
land, a Catholic, who came early in 
life to America. Here he married 
Anastasia Lilly, a grand-daughter of 
Samuel Lilly, Protestant minister of 
Bristol, England, who was converted to 
the Catholic faith and removed with his 
wife to the colony of Pennsylvania, 
where he bought a large tract of land 
near Conewago, Adams county, which 
is still occupied by his descendants. 

Richard McSherry attended school in 
Fredericktown, Maryland, where he 
studied under the direction of Rever- 
end John Dubois, founder of Mount St. 
Mary’s College and later bishop of New 
York. From Frederick young Me- 
Sherry entered Georgetown College, on 
September 20, 1810, where he com- 
pleted the highest course taught there 
at the time. William D. Merrick (de- 
ceased), United States senator from 
Maryland, was his classmate and life- 
long friend. 

Upon leaving Georgetown he went 
to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to study 
medicine, and while thus occupied a 
call was made upon Virginia for troops 
to fight against the British in the war 
of 1812, and he went into the field with 
a company from his native county. A 
medical officer falling, he was commis- 
sioned to fill the vacaney and served 
upon the medical staff until the close of 
the war. 

In 1816 he graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, medical depart- 
ment, and immediately settled for prac- 
tice at Martinsburg, where he attained 
eminence in his profession and won the 
highest regard as a citizen, and in every 
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social relation gained permanent affec- 
tion and respect. Soon after entering 
into practice he married Miss King, 
daughter of George King of George- 
town, District of Columbia. She was a 
highly educated and accomplished 
woman, having been for a number of 
years a pupil at the Georgetown Acad- 
emy of the Visitation. 


DELOUGHERY, Edward, A. B., M. D. 
Class of 1826. 

Dr. Edward DeLoughery died in Bal- 
timore, Maryland, November 18, 1885, 
was a graduate of Georgetown, College 
of the class of 1826. He was a native 
of Baltimore, his father an Irishman, 
and his mother, whose maiden name 
was Franklin, was a first cousin to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and a convert to the 
Catholic faith. The Doctor had seven 
brothers and two sisters, all of whom 
he outlived. 

At the age of fourteen he was sent to 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, which was then constructed 
of logs. After remaining there about 
one year he entered Georgetown Col- 
lege, in 1821, and came to his degree of 
A. B. in 1826. Shortly after he took 
up the study of medicine in the city of 
Baltimore, under Dr. Ashton Alexan- 
der. He received his degree of M. D. 
from the University of Maryland. 

Soon after leaving the university he 
began the practice of his profession in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, but being called home 
by the serious illness of his father, he 
did not return, but spent the remainder 
of his days in his native town. In the 
spring of 1879 his only daughter died, 
and two years later another blow fell, 
the death of his wife. From then be- 
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gan the rapid decline of his health 
which in a few years led to his death. 
He received the final blessings of the 
Catholic church, of which he had al- 
ways been a practical member.—(Col- 
lege Journal, February, 1886.) 


DUNCAN, William H., 8. J., A. M. 
Class of 1853. 

Father William H. Duncan, S. J., 
treasurer, and an alumnus, of George- 
town College, was strieken by paralysis 
on September 20, 1894, and died No- 
vember 3, 1894. "The funeral services 
were held in Dahlgren Chapel and the 
body was laid in the old burying 
ground beside those of the deceased 
members of his order. 

He was educated at Georgetown, en- 
tering the college as a freshman in 
1849, and was graduated with the elass 
of 1853. Returning to his home in 
Montgomery, Alabama, after gradua- 
tion, he entered upon the study of law, 
and for some time after admission to 
the bar practiced with success. Aban- 
doning the legal profession he began 
the study of divinity at Mt. St. Mary's 
College, and in 1862 was ordained 
priest. 

Seven years later he entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus. From the time of his 
ordination to his entrance into the So- 
ciety of Jesus he was assistant pastor 
in the diocese of Mobile and secretary 
to Bishop Quinlan. After his entrance 
into the Society he was sent to Freder- 
ick, Maryland, for the usual probation 
and thence to St. Mary’s parish, Bos- 
ton, where he remained for nearly 
twenty-three years as assistant and rec- 
tor. 

In 1893 he took up the duties of treas- 
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urer at Georgetown, where during the 
short term of service his ability as ad- 
ministrator and financier were fully 
reeognized. In him was lost to the Col- 
lege an efficient executive and to the 
Society of Jesus an able and zealous 
member.— (College Journal, November, 
1894.) | 


LEE, Thomas J. 


Colonel Thomas J. Lee, a well-known 
figure in Washington for half a ecen- 
tury, died December 31, 1892, at his 
home in Baltimore, aged eighty-four 
years. 

Colonel Lee was born in 1808, in 
Bordeaux. Franee, while his father, 
William Lee, was consul-general at that 
port. Colonel Lee's mother was Miss 
Palfrey, daughter of General William 
Palfrey, aide-de-camp to General Wash- 
ington, and afterward paymaster-gen- 
eral of the continental army. Colonel 
Lee's parents returned with him to 
Ameriea when he was seven or eight 
years old and took up their residence in 
Washington. 

Не received his early edueation at 
Georgetown College, and was appointed 
to West Point in 1824. He was there 
with General Robert E. Lee, Jefferson 
Davis, General Joseph E. Johnston, 
General Humphries, General Meade, 
(ieneral John B. Magruder and General 
Whitely, who is the only surviving 
member of Colonel Lee's class. 

Пе was graduated near the head of 
his elass in 1828, and was assigned to 
duty in the topographical corps, rank- 
ing as lieutenant, was afterward pro- 
moted to a eaptainey. and had charge 
of establishing the northeastern bound- 
ary between the United States and 
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British Ameriea.. He had charge of a 
great deal of important work of this 
eharaeter. After the Mexiean war he 
was assigned to duty on the staff of 
General Scott, and was  breveted 
eolonel. He resigned his commission 
about 1854, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed a member of the commission 
whieh established a boundary line be- 
tween Maryland and Virginia. His 
residenee had been in Washington, 
where he had lived, off and on, for 
over sixty years, and he was employed 
by the United States government as a 
civil engineer until about two years 
ago when he gave up active work. He 
was the author of a handbook of mathe- 
matical, astronomical and geodetic 
tables, which is much in use by the 
United States army engineers. 

Colonel Lee married Cassandra Nes- 
bit, daughter of the late Judge Nesbit 
of Baltimore. Mrs. Lee's death pre- 
eeded her husband's by about a year 
and a half and they are survived by a 
son, Frank M. Lee, and a daughter.— 
(College Journal, January, 1892.) 


PRESTON, Thomas 8., D. D. 


Monsignor Thomas S. Preston died 
in the rectory of St. Ann's church, New 
York City, November 4, 1891. Born in 
Hartford, Connecticut, July 23, 1824, 


he was graduated from Trinity college 


in 1845, and some years afterward be- 
eame an Episcopalian minister and was 
appointed an assistant in a fashionable 
ehureh in New York City. He resigned 
this position to enter the Catholic 
ehureh. The young eonvert placed him- 
self at the disposal of Archbishop 
Hughes, who sent him to Fordham Sem- 
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inary where he was ordained a priest, 
November 16, 1850, by Cardinal Me- 
Closkey, then bishop of Albany. In 
1861 he was appointed pastor of St. 
Ann’s ehureh and, in 1874, vicar-gen- 
eral. Two years later he was made a 
monsignor by the Pope, who in 1888 
bestowed upon him the additional 
honor of prothonotary apostolic. 

At the centennial celebration of 
Georgetown College in 1889 the univer- 
sity conferred on him the degree of 
doctor of divinity. On this occasion 
Mgr. Preston delivered an address 
which conveyed in the elegant and forc- 
ible language of which he was master, 
his thanks to the university and set 
forth the obligations which the doctor- 
ate entailed. Besides being an able 
theologian and a brilliant pulpit ora- 
tor, Mgr. Preston was the author of 
several devotional and controversial 
works, such as, ‘‘The Ark of the Cove- 
nant," ‘‘Reason апа Revolution,” 
"Christ and the Church” and ‘‘Geth- 
semane.''—(College Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1891.) 


FAULKNER, Charles James, A. B. 
Class of 1822. 

Charles James Faulkner, lawyer, 
statesman, diplomatist, died November 
1. 1884, at Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
at an advanced age. He was born in 
Berkeley county, Virginia, in February, 
1806, received a collegiate education at 
Georgetown College, coming to the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts in 1822, and 
came to the bar in Martinsburg in 1829. 
The college records of that day are but 
meagre, but the register shows that he 
stood at the head of his respective 
elasses, and the frequent recurrence of 
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his name on the programmes of public 
occasions in college life shows that he 
was prominent as an orator even in his 
early years. 

Iie became a member of the Virginia 
legislature in 1832 and took a leading 
place in that body, although one of the 
youngest members. Soon after his 
service in the house of delegates Mr. 
Faulkner was appointed a commis- 
sioner to report upon the boundary be- 
tween Maryland and Virginia, a duty 
which he discharged promptly and in- 
telligently. In 1841 he was elected to 
the senate of Virginia and in 1848 was 
again elected to the house of delegates. 
In that year he introduced a bill that 
passed and was sent to congress, which 
beeame the famous fugitive slave law 
of 1850. In 1851 he was eleeted a mem- 
ber of the committee formed to revise 
the constitution of the state. 

Up to this time he had been a decided 
Whig politieally, and in 1851 he was 
eleeted as the Union eandidate for eon- 
gress over the Honorable Henry Bed- 
inger, the Democratic nominee. Upon 
the nomination of General Seott for 
president by the Whigs in 1852, Mr. 
Faulkner left that party and allied him- 
self with the Democrats, by which party 
he was returned to congress in 1853, 
1855 and 1857. During his terms in 
eongress Mr. Faulkner was on several 
leading committees and was chairman 
of the military eommittee. He was the 
author of the bill which was passed by 
congress substituting civil for the mili- 
tary superintendence in the national 
armories. 

Mr. Faulkner was appointed minister 
to France by President Buchanan, and 
while acting in this capacity he se- 
cured the admission for the first time 
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by the Freneh government of the right 


of expatriation, and through his efforts 
naturalized citizens of this country 
were accorded the right to visit the 
land of their birth without molestation 
of fear of military espionage. He 
served with great credit until the 
breaking out of the civil war, when he 
resigned and returned home. Whilst 
in Washington, closing his affairs, he 
was arrested and held as hostage for 
the return of H. S. Magraw of Pennsyl- 
vania, then a prisoner in Richmond. 
Mr. Faulkner was released from Fort 
Warren in December, 1861, and ex- 
ehanged for Congressman Ely of New 
York, who was eaptured at the first 
battle of Manassas. Proceeding to Gen- 
eral Stonewall Jackson’s headquarters, 
he was made chief of staff to that dis- 
tinguished officer, with whom he served 
until the death of Jackson. He is ered- 
ited with having written the admirable 
offieial reports of Jackson's campaign 
of 1862. 

At the elose of the war Mr. Faulkner 
engaged actively in the practice of his 
profession, and for years had the larg- 
est and most lucrative business of any 
lawyer in West Virginia. In 1872 he 
was again eleeted to congress, and dis- 
played his usual industry in the dis- 
charge of his publie duties. This was 
his last publie offiee, and he gradually 
withdrew from active practice, but re- 
tained a great interest in political af- 
fairs and ardently desired the success 
of the Demoeratie party. 


Mr. Faulkner was always an inter- 
ested member of the Society of the 
Alumni of Georgetown University and 
at the time of his death was its presi- 
dent.—(College | Journal, | November, 
1884.) 
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DE CLOUET, Alexander Etienne. 


General Alexander Etienne de Clouet 
was of gentle blood, a descendant of 
one of the oldest and best families in 
Louisiana. He was born June 7, 1812, 
several months after the death of his 
father, in the parish of St. Martin, and 
his mother died when he was only two 
months old. The orphan boy was 
adopted by his aunt, Mrs. Benoist de 
St. Clair, whose daughter he subse- 
quently married. He was raised in the 
parish of St. Martin and edueated at 
Georgetown College, where he was a 
fellow-student of the distinguished 
Prof. Alex. Dimitry. He afterwards 
went to the Jesuits’ College at Bards- 
town, Kentueky, and there graduated 
with high honors in 1829, receiving his 
diploma from the hands of Henry Clay, 
who presided over the exercises of the 
closing year. 


After leaving school General de 
Clouet went to Europe on an extended 
tour to visit his relatives and to com- 
plete his education, and on his return 
studied law in the office of Judge Ed- 
ward Simon, the eminent jurist. But, 
agricultural pursuits being more con- 
genial to his tastes, he soon abandoned 
the study of the law to become a 
planter, and, as such, he was quite suc- 
cessful and accumulated a large for- 
tune. 

Though admirably qualified for pub- 
lie life by his birth, wealth, talents and 
education, he was too fondly attached 
to the quiet happiness of his home to 
forego its enjoyment. Little ambitious 
of political distinction, he cared not to 
engage in the wild excitement of po- 
litical life and its intrigues. But the 
people could hardly dispense with the 
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services of a man of his worth. His 
innate tone of high breeding and the 
noble qualities of his heart soon en- 
deared him to the people, who held him 
in high esteem and reposed the great- 
est confidence in his wisdom and integ- 
rity. He indeed possessed all those 
qualities which eaptivate the multitude. 
Courteous and affable, a scholar with 
the manners of a gentleman, as a 
speaker he was classical and fervent. 
His style of speaking was marked by 
an easy flow of eloquence, and his dic- 
tion was embellished with all the rich- 
ness of rhetorical ornament. 

He was soon drawn into the vortex of 
the politics of the day. A Whig by 
choice, he advocated the principles of 
that party with a fervour seldom 
equalled, and became one of its boldest 
and most effective champions. His first 
appearance in politics was in 1837, 
when he was elected to the Legislature, 
and served in the Senate and House 
several terms. 


In 1849 during the exciting period 
when the Democratic and Whig parties 
were contending for the supremacy in 
the state, he had the honor to be the 
standard-bearer of the Whig party in 
the gubernatorial campaign of that 
year. These were the halycon days of 
the Republic. In Congress, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Webster, Hayne and a host of 
other statesmen met in debate and con- 
tended for the mastery, whilst in Louis- 
iana, her gifted sons and orators 
thrilled and swayed the masses with 
their brilliant efforts. General de Clouet 
was then in the prime of his life, and 
was one of the most attractive speakers 
in that campaign which culminated in a 
triumph for the Democratic party and 
the election of General Joseph Walker, 
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of Rapides, as governor of the state. 
Ardent in his opinions, General de 
Clouet clung to the Whig party, until, 
overwhelmed in defeat, it passed out of 
existence. The new party, the know- 
nothing, sprang from the ruins of the 
Whig party, but he did not hestitate to 
become a Democrat, as he considered 
that the doctrines of the new party 
were pernicious, and dangerous to the 
liberties of the people. From that time 
he advocated openly the principles of 
the Democratic party with the same 
fervent zeal which he had displayed in 
upholding the principles of the Whig 
party. 

In 1852 he was elected one of the 
senatorial delegates to the convention 
which framed the constitution of that 
year. In 1861 he was chosen a member 
to the secession convention. He took 
a prominent part in its debates, and 
soon afterwards he was selected to rep- 
resent the state at large in the con- 
federate congress and was one of the 
signers of the constitution of the con- 
federate states. The services rendered 
by him in that body in those trying 
times increased the high reputation he 
enjoyed in his native state as his selec- 
tion as colonel of the 26th Louisiana 
regiment amply testifies. As a soldier 
he did meritorious service at the first 
siege of Vicksburg, but the fatigues of 
an active camp life were too severe a 
tax on his failing health and he re- 
signed his commission. 

At the close of the war General de 
Clouet returned to his plantation near 
St. Martinsville and devoted all his 
time and energy to build up his former 
wealth. On his farm he led the life of 
a gentleman of the old school, employ- 
ing his leisure hours in literary pur- 
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suits, field sports and in the company 
of his friends. 

But this life of ease and quiet happi- 
ness was of short duration. The adop- 
tion of the 14th and 15th amendments 
to the United States constitution was 
eonsidered à menace by the white peo- 
ple of the south, who, dreading negro 
equality and misrule, strained every 
nerve to meet and defeat the threaten- 
ing issues with which they were con- 
fronted. The feverish excitement of 
the country in those days of gloom and 
despondency known as the reeonstrue- 
tion period is now a matter of history. 
Never perhaps was a people placed in 
a position beset with more dangers and 
difficulties than the southern people in 
those dark days. 

This state of affairs forced the Gen- 
eral from his life of retirement. Пе 
was foremost among those to whose 
wisdom great results are to he attrib- 
uted. During the whole of that trying 
period, aetuated by the purest and most 
disinterested motives, he advised mod- 
eration and patience to the people; and 
by his eloquent appeals he nerved them 
up in their days of despondeney and 
infused hope, resolution and patriotism 
in their hearts. 

After the installation of Governor 
Nicholls as governor of Louisiana, Alex- 
ander de Clouet, without asking recog- 
nition of the eminent services he had 
rendered to the people, withdrew from 
the exeitements of publie life to seek 
in his home that obseurity which had 
been the life dream of his heart, if, in- 
deed, it be possible for a man of his 
worth to sereen himself from the peo- 
ple's gaze. 

He lived in retirement on his farm, 
a secluded and admirable spot near 
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Bayou Vermillion, where, surrounded 
by his loving family, he dispensed those 
hospitalities which in southern families 
have become so famously charming. He 
died in the parish of Lafayette on the 
26th of June, 1890, and was interred at 
St. Martinsville.— (College Journal, Oct. 
1891.) 


MERRICK, William M., A. М. LL. D. 
Class of 1831. 

Judge William M. Merrick, associate 
justice of the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and a professor in the 
University of Georgetown Sehool of 
Law, died February 4, 1889. He was 
born in Charles county, Maryland, Sep- 
tember 1, 1818, son of William D. Mer- 
rick, who was United States senator 
from Maryland from 1838 to 1845. 

William M. Merrick was educated at 
Georgetown University, receiving his 
master of arts degree from that institu- 
tion in 1831 and the doctor of laws de- 
gree in 1875. In 1839 he was admitted 
to the bar in Baltimore, settled at Fred- 
erick in 1844 and was appointed deputy 
attorney general for that county in 
1845, serving five years. 

In 1854 he removed to Washington 
and was there appointed associate 


judge of the United States circuit court 


of the Distriet of Columbia by Presi- 
dent Pierce. Ile served in that court 
until its abolition by the aet of con- 
vress in 1863, and it was about that 
time that the military commandant at 
Washington held him a prisoner at his 
residenee to prevent his rendering a 
decision which the necessities of war 
would not admit of from a civil court. 
This was done by Secretary Seward in 
the interests of war and those who 
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knew Mr. Seward say that it was his 
high confidence in the honesty of Judge 
Merrick to decide according to the law 
that decided his action, and it was a 
case where the law had to be violated. 

Judge Merrick, however, returned to 
Maryland and resumed the practice of 
his profession in Ellicott City. He took 
an active part in the agitation for the 
repeal of the disfranchising legislation 
of Maryland’s war government, and 
represented Howard county in the state 
convention called to take action in ref- 
erence to the registry law. The address 
to the people of Maryland adopted by 
that convention was from the pen of 
Judge Merrick. 

In 1867 Judge Merrick was appointed 
senior professor of law in Columbia 
College and was a member of the con- 
stitutional convention of Maryland in 
the same year, again representing How- 
ard county. In 1870 he was elected to 
the state legislature, and in 1872 was 
elected a member of Congress from the 
fifth district of Maryland. He took a 
high place in that body and rendered а 
most important service to the country 
in uncovering the Credit Mobilier af- 
fair. 

On May 1, 1885, he received appoint- 
ment from President Cleveland to be 
associate justice of the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia to succeed 
Judge Wylie, and he was engaged with 
his work on the bench when a gastric 
disease, with which he had struggled 
for some time, compelled him to take 
to his bed, which he never left. 

He had no children. His wife was 
Mary Wickliffe, daughter of Governor 
Wickliffe of Kentucky. Judge Merrick 
was for a long time a prominent figure 
in legal and political circles in Mary- 


‚ Washington.— (College 
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land, and was widely known and highly 
esteemed for his learning, his intellec- 
tual and social gifts and his sterling in- 
tegrity. His brother, Richard T. Mer- 
rick, was a distinguished member of 
the bar, and another brother, George C. 
Merrick, is a well-known lawyer in 
Journal, Feb- 
ruary 1889.) 


DIMITRY, Alexander, A. M., LL. D. 
Class of 1832. 

Alexander Dimitry was born in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, on the 7th Febru- 
ary, 1805; died in that eity in 1883. 
On his father's side he was lineally 
deseended from the heroie raee of an- 
cient Greece. Ilis parents were people 
of ample means, and from his earliest 
youth he had the benefit of the best in- 
struetion his native eity afforded. After 
eompleting the preparatory studies, he 
entered Georgetown College, in 1822, 
and at onee took a high rank in his 
class. Пе was in the graduating class 
of 1826, received the degree of master 
of arts in 1832 and the degree of LL. D. 
in 1859. He was a man of great natural 
strength, both in mind and body, and 
was an earnest and impassioned orator. 

Upon his return to New Orleans after 
graduation, he studied law in the office 
of Messrs. Werkman & Davezae, but 
soon abandoned the profession. He was 
at one time instruetor.in the college at 
Baton Rouge, and at another time one 
of the editors of the New Orleans Bee, 
then L'Abeille. While acting as Eng- 
lish editor of The Bee his abilities were 
ealled into requisition by the govern- 
ment. 

In the year 1835 he was married in 
the eity of Washington to Mary Powell 
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Mills, daughter of Robert Mills of 
South Carolina, who for many years 
was architect for the general govern- 
ment. About this time he was invited 
by Post-master General Kendall to take 
the position of principal clerk of a sec- 
tion of mail eontraet in the southwest. 
He was also one of the commissioners 
of the bi-lingual Ameriean-Mexiean 
commission established by congress to 
settle some very important questions. 
He, however, resigned the position in 
favor of an ex-senator from Kentucky 
to aecept the more responsible duties 
of secretary. He subsequently founded 
a college in the parish of St. Charles, 
Louisiana, but soon after became super- 
intendent of the publie schools, where 
he rendered most efficient and necessary 
service and organized the system that 
has been used ever since to the utmost 
satisfaction of everybody concerned. 

He was ealled to Washington in 1854 
by Governor Marcy, then secretary of 
state, to enter the state department. 
Previously, President Pierce had of- 
fered him the position of a commis- 
sioner to examine and revise the decis- 
ions and awards of the United States 
eommissioners under the Echota treaty. 
It was while in the state department 
that he delivered a course of lectures 
before the faeulty and students of the 
graduating elass of Georgetown College 
on Grecian laws, arts and customs, 
whieh were justly admired for their 
erudition and beauty of language. 

On the return of General M. B. 
Lamar, Professor Dimitry was appoint- 
ed by the president minister resident 
and plenipotentiary, ad hoc, to Central 
Ameriea. He returned to the United 
States at the beginning of the civil 
war, and, his sympathies being in ac- 
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eord with the south, he went to Rich- 
mond and accepted the position of chief 
of the finance bureau of the confederate 
post office department. 

Professor Dimitry, while principal of 
College Hill in Mississippi, was engaged 
upon and about concluding a dietion- 
ary of the meaning of proper names. 
Не had devoted years of research and 
study to this work, and it was the pride 
of his life, as it would undoubtedly 
have been an enduring monument to 
his literary fame. Alas for human 
wishes? <A destructive fire consumed 
the manuscript along with thousands of 
volumes of choicest books, and the once 
magnificent library of the scholar lay at 
his feet, a heap of smouldering ashes. 
It was his boast, when asked by the 
assessor for a return of his property to 
reply; ‘‘Nine children and ten thousand 
volumes, sir." With the loss of his 
book, the pet of his life, Professor Dim- 
itry seemed to lose all other aspirations. 
The work was too great to be under- 
taken again, and it is not known 
whether he ever subsequently attemp- 
ted any other literary production be- 
sides essays and some orations and 
translations. 

He died in the full communion of the 
Catholic faith in which he was born 
and which he had consistently followed 
throughout his life. J 


BRENT, George, A. M., LL. D. 
Class of 1833. 

Judge Brent, of Maryland, associate 
justice of the court of appeals and chief 
judge of the seventh judicial circuit of 
Maryland, died January 6, 1881, at his 
residence in Charles county, Maryland, 
of valvular disease of the heart. He 
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was a native of Charles county, born 
September 28, 1817; his mother was a 
sister of James Thomas, who was at 
one time governor of the state. 

Judge Brent was educated at George- 
town University, entering in 1828 and 
coming to the degree of bachelor of arts 
in 1833; he received the degree of mas- 
ter of arts in 1837, and that of doctor 
of laws in 1868. Among his classmates 
were Reverends C. H. Stonestreet, S. 
J., W. F. Clarke, S. J., and John Car- 
roll Brent. After graduation from the 
eollege he took up the study of law 
with his unele, William L. Brent, and 
eompleted his legal studies at Harvard 
University. 

Originally a Whig in polities, he, on 
the breaking up of that party, united 
with the Democrats. His acknowledged 
ability and sterling qualities forced him 
into publie life at an early age, having 
been elected states’ attorney in 1841. 
He represented his native county sev- 
eral times in the state legislature, and 
was a member of the state constitu- 
tional convention in 1850. And in a 
period of the country’s history when 
corruption found entrance into all the 
departments of official life, Judge Brent 
wore his ermine unsullied and laid it 
aside amid the regrets of all good men. 

He was maried in 1849 to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of the Honorable Wil- 
liam D. Merrick, who died in August, 
1877, leaving a large family of children, 
in all eight daughters and two sons.— 
(Washington Star, January, 1881.) 


BRENT, John Carroll, A. M. 
Class of 1833. 
John Carroll Brent, died February 
10, 1876, was one of the leading Cath- 
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olie laymen of the Distriet of Colum- 
bia, a graduate and most devoted 
friend of Georgetown College; he was 
one of the founders of the Philodemie 
He was a grand-nephew of 
the founder of Georgetown College, 
John Carroll, was named after his dis- 
tinguished relative and wrote his mem- 
oirs. 

Mr. Brent was born in 1814, son of 
Colonel William Brent, who was for 
many years clerk of the circuit court of 
the Distriet of Columbia, and a de- 
seendant of Captain George Brent, a 
Catholic gentleman who emigrated 
from England in 1686 and settled in 
Stafford county, Virginia, under a 
grant from James II, protecting him 
and his fellow colonists in the free exer- 
eise of their religion. 

John Carroll Brent was educated at 
Georgetown College, where he entered 
May 15, 1830, and was graduated in 
1833 in a elass of seven. He received 
his degree of master of arts from the 
College in 1849. After graduation he 
studied law, then accompanied his 
uncle, Hon. Daniel Brent, consul gen- 
eral to Paris, to his post of duty and 
for many years he acted as secretary to 
his uncle and exercised the duties of 
consul. While in Paris he paid much 
attention to literature and the fine arts 
and became not only proficient in read- 
ing and writing French, but spoke 
many of the other modern languages 
as fluently as his mother tongue. Sub- 
sequently he was secretary for several 
years to the African squadron, under 


-Commodore Bolton. 


Upon returning to the United States 
he commenced law practice and at the 
same time paid much attention to lit- 
erary matters and to the fine arts, espe- 
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cially painting. Пе became connected 
with the Washington National Monu- 
.ment Society, and until his death served 
as its secretary. He was one of the 
feunders of the Oldest Inhabitants As- 
sociation, and its secretary, and a prom- 
inent member of the Young Catholie 
Friends’ Society. 

Mr. Brent married a daughter of 
Washington Young, and one daughter 
was born to them.—(College Journal.) 


MORRIS, P. Pemberton, A. M. 
Class of 1836. 

Phineas Pemberton Morris, a distin- 
guished lawyer, a graduate of George- 
town, died, at his residenee in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, in March, 1888. He 
eame of an old and highly-respeeted 
Ameriean family, and was born in 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania. He at 
first attended school in New Jersey, but 
later went to Georgetown, where he 
was graduated with high honors in 
1836. In 1840 he received from the 
University the master of arts degree. 

In the twentieth year of his age he 
began the study of law with Job R. 
Tyson, Esq., in Philadelphia, and in 
1840 was admitted to the bar. He was 
always prominent as a friend of higher 
education, and from 1862 to 1883 was 
of invaluable aid to the University of 
Pennsylvania as a teacher in the law 
school of that institution. Ilis lectures 
were upon the subject of practice. Mr. 
Morris supplied his profession with a 
standard authority upon the law of re- 
plevin, publishing a book under that 
title in 1849, with a revised edition is- 
sued in 1869, and a third edition as late 
as 1878. | 

In 1856 Mr. Morris annotated the 
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“Паж of Land and Tenant," by John 
William Smith, an English jurist, at 
the same time making reference to 
Ameriean eases. He was always an 
acute law practitioner, and in the 
course of his practice was counsel in 
numerous cases requiring exceptional 
ability and a well-poised judgment. 

Пе was a man of profound learning, 
and in the higher branches of his pro- 
fession was reckoned one of the ablest 
lawyers at the Philadelphia bar. Soon 
after the death of Judge Cadwalader 
Mr. Morris was warmly urged for ap- 
pointment as United States distriet 
judge by many leaders of the bar of 
all political parties. Mr. Morris re- 
signed his position as professor of 
pleading and practice in the University 
on November 7, 1883, but he always 
took an active interest in the law school 
of that institution.—(College Journal, 
March, 1888.) 


CUTTS, Richard D., A. M. 
Class of 1835. 

Colonel Richard D. Cutts, formerly 
one of the oldest and most efficient of- 
ficers of the United States coast and 
geodetie survey, died Friday, December 
14, 1883, in the eity of Washington, 
Distriet of Columbia where he was for 
many years one of the most familiar 
and esteemed members of social cireles. 
He was the son of the Honorable Rich- 
ard Cutts of the old and distinguished 
family so long resident in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and its vicinity ; born 
on Cutts Island in 1771, graduated at 
Cambridge in 1790, came first to Wash- 
ington as a member of the House of 
Representatives in 1801, from the York 
district of Massachusetts, now the first 
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district of Maine, and was re-elected 
five times, his last time being in 1812. 
In Washington he married the sister 
of Mrs. Madison, and in 1813 was ap- 
pointed superintendent of military sup- 
plies. In 1817 he was appointed second 
eomptroller of the treasury, and retired 
from that office in 1829. He died in 
1845. His brother, the Honorable Charles 
Cutts, was a senator from New Hamp- 
shire before the war of 1812, and sub- 
sequently secretary of the senate for 
many years. The Cutts family have 
been prominent in this country for 
more than two hundred years. 

John Cutt, as the name was then 
spelled, a native of Wales, and his two 
bro‘hers, were among the earlier set- 
tlers in Portsmouth. In 1679 John Cutt 
was appointed by the King president of 
the colony. At this period the three 
brothers owned the greater part of the 
land on which stands the eity of Ports- 
mouth. 

Colonel Cutts entered Georgetown 
Co'lege in 1830, and his name appears 
on the eollege rolls with honorable dis- 
tinetion in sueceeding years till 1835, 
when he graduated. He was usually at 
the head of his elass in mathematies, 
in his rhetorie year he won the medal, 
and he was seeond in philosophy the 
year of his graduation. Among his 
elassmates of 1835 were Edward Doyle, 
of New York, the venerable Dr. Josh- 
ua Ritehie of Georgetown, Patriek 
Hamilton of Indiana and James P. Ed- 
mondson of Virginia. In 1842 Colonel 
Cutts received the master of arts de- 
gree from his alma mater. 

Colonel Cutts made an enviable repu- 
tation for himself as an officer of mili- 
tary skill and scientific attainments. 
During the civil war he was on the 
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staff of Major General ПаПеек. In 
October, 1883, he was sent by the 
United States government as delegate 
to the international geodetic commis- 
sion, which met in Rome, Italy, October 
15. <At the time of his death he was 
survived by his wife, who was a native 
of Virginia, a son, an officer in the 
navy, and a daughter.—(Sunday Her- 
ald, Washington, Dee., 1883.) 


KERNAN, Francis, LL. D. 
Class of 1836. 

Francis Kernan, statesman and ju- 
rist, died in Utiea, New York, Septem- 
ber 8, 1892, by his death the people of 
New York and the nation losing a faith- 
ful servant, the Catholie chureh a de- 
voted adherent and Georgetown College 
a well-loved alumnus. He was born in 
the town Tyrone, Steuben eounty, New 
York, January 14, 1816, son of General 
William Kernan, who emigrated to 
America from county Tyrone, Ireland, 
in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and settled in Steuben county ; and 
the town Tyrone was named, at the 
suggestion of the general, in honor of 
the county in the old country. General 
Kernan reared and educated quite a 
large family and by his industry and 
ability acquired an extensive property. 
He was one of the most highly re- 
spected and honored citizens, repre- 
sented his county in the state legisla- 
ture and in the constitutional conven- 
tion in 1846, besides filling many other 
positions of trust. 

Francis Kernan remained at home, 
attending the country sehools, until he 
was seventeen years old, and when his 
father could spare him from the farm 
he was sent to Georgetown College, 
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where he was a student form 1833 until 
1836. He studied law in Utiea, in the 
offiee of his brother-in-law, Edward 
Quin, and when admitted to the bar, in 
1840, he took up his residence in Utica 
and at once began the practice of his 
profession, in which he gained the 
greatest distinetion, not only through 
his learning and energy, but by his 
lofty sense of honor and his stainless 
life. 

Sueh qualities eould not long escape 
the notiee of his fellowmen, and he 
was soon asked to assume the respon- 
sibilities of publie office. From 1854 
to 1857 he was reporter of decisions for 
the court of appeals, and in 1860 was 
elected member of assembly ; two years 
later, 1862, he, as the Democratic can- 
didate, was eleeted to congress and 
served from 1863 to the end of the 
term in 1865. In 1867 he was a mem- 
ber of the constitutional convention 
and also a member of the commission to 
report to the legislature certain pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution, 
all of which were finally adopted in 
1874. 

He was chosen United States senator 
in 1875 for a term of six years, and 
during his term won the respect and 
esteem of all by his unselfish devotion 
to his duties and by the purity of his 
motives, which never were impeached. 
Mr. Kernan always held a lively and 
enduring interest in the success of 
Georgetown College. When the pro- 
ject of reorganizing the alumni associa- 
tion was first entertained, the prelimin- 
aries were arranged at his house, and 
the present Society of the Alumni, 
which was the outcome of these con- 
ferences, is greatly indebted to him for 
the advice he gave and the interest he 
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took in starting it upon its present 
prosperous career. His honorary de- 
gree of LL. D. was conferred by George- 
town University in 1880. 


FORD, Robert, A. M., LL. D. 
Class of 1838. 

Judge Robert Ford of St. Mary's 
eounty, Maryland, born there in 1819, 
died in the summer of 1884, after a long 
eareer of publie service to his state. He 
was a man of rare endowments of mind 
and heart. His was a high order of in- 
telleet, and his mind was strengthened 
and developed by a close and faithful 
applieation to study and reflection and 
a devoted pursuit of classical literature 
and eulture in all its branches. 

IIe graduated with high honors from 
Georgetown College in 1838, at the 
early age of nineteen years, and at once 
entered upon the study of law with 
zeal, in the city of Frederick, under the 
tuition of an eminent member of the 
bar. In the practice of his profession 
in his native county he soon became a 
man of mark. So great was the confi- 
denee in his ability and legal learning, 
that, before he was chosen to the bench 
he had been ealled upon frequently to 
aet as special judge, giving entire sat- 
isfaction by the ability and readiness of 
his decisions. 

In 1842 he was elected to the legisla- 
ture and there served with eredit at an 
important juncture in the affairs of the 
state. In this year he received the mas- 
ter of arts degree from Georgetown, the 
degree of doctor of laws, being con- 
ferred in 1868. He was for some time 
the acting deputy attorney general for 
St. Mary’s county. So great was the 
confidence in his fitnes for a judicial 
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eareer that in 1861 he was supported 
with enthusiasm by his fellow-citizens 
for the court of appeals, which at that 
time was composed of but four judges, 
and failed of election by a very small 
vote, notwithstanding military inter- 
ference at a time of great excitement 
during civil war. 

He was a member of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1867 and in that 
body of able men he commanded by his 
talents and by the weight of his charac- 
ter and reputation a prominent and in- 
fluential position at the subsequent elec- 
tion in the fall of that year; he was 
elected an associate judge of the circuit 
court and for fifteen years adorned and 
dignified that position. 

Judge Ford was a ripe scholar, well 
read, and of versatile and extensive ac- 
quirements, and his mind was stored 
with the choicest of literature. He was, 
as a speaker, fluent, graceful and elo- 
quent.—(Reported from St. Mary’s 
Enterprise. ) 


DOYLE, John T., A. M, LL. D. 
Class of 1838. 

John T. Doyle, one of the most dis- 
tinguished, conscientious and success- 
ful lawyers of California and the Paci- 
fie slope, was born in the city of New 
York, of Irish parents, John and Fran- 
ees (Glinden) Doyle, November 26, 
1819. His grandfather, a patriot of the 
historie days of 1798, eame to America 
on the close of that eventful struggle; 
but his father only emigrated after 
the conclusion of the war of 1812. The 
latter was in his day (1812-1852) a well- 
known bookseller in New York city, and 
among the earliest recollections of the 
subject of this sketch, was that of his 
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father's book store at 237 Broadway, 
eorner of Park Place, then a quarter 
of fashionable residences. 

In 1830 the father returned to his 
native land, and the boys, John T. and 
his brother, Emmet, were sent to school 
at an academy called '' Burrell's Hall,’’ 
in the ancient city of Kilkenny. This 
return to Ireland had been prompted in 
the first place by that tender and en- 
during love for the ‘‘Old Land,’’ so 
universal in the hearts of the Irish peo- 
ple, and secondly by the longing trust 
that prosperity would now be restored 
under the then recent Catholic Emanci- 
pation act of the Britsh government. 
Disappointed, however, in this vision of 
Irish home prosperity, the father re- 
turned to New York with his family, 
and John, after completing his secon- 
dary studies at the Columbia grammar 
school in that city, was sent for eonelu- 
sion of his education to Georgetown 
College, District of Columbia, where he 
was graduated, valedictorian, in 1838, 
being then in his nineteenth year of 
age. 

He subsequently, 1842, received a 
master’s degree from his alma mater, 
and, in session 1888-1889, on the mem- 
orable occasion of Georgetown’s cen- 


tenary, was still further honored with 


that of LL. D. Both of these high aca- 
demic honors the already eminent 
alumnus had nobly done his part to 
merit, and the felicitations then occur- 
ing were consequently both mutual and 
cordial. Almost immediately after his 
graduation from Georgetown as A. B., 
in 1838, Mr. Doyle studied law in his 
native city of New York, was admitted 
to the bar there in due course, and after 
that practiced his profession, with 
growing success, down to the summer 
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of 1851, at which time he visited the 
neighboring republic of Nicaragua, 
there meeting the late Commodore Van- 
derbilt, then at the head of a company 
chartered to construet a ship canal 
across that country. 

Both gentlemen having returned to 
New York, the Commodore proposed to 
Mr. Doyle to go back to Nicaragua and 
take charge of the interests of the canal 
company in that country. Captivated 
by the magnitude of the enterprise, 
with all its possibilities of public as 
well as personal benefit. Mr. Doyle ac- 
eepted the position of genera! mana- 
ger and agent of the eanal company, 
and returned to Niearagua in that 
capacity, the October of that same year, 
1851. Пе remained there several 
months, during whieh time he built the 
transit road from the lake to the Paci- 
fie, and organized the transportation 
service between the two oceans, but the 
eompany subsequently failing to obtain 
the English eapital upon whieh it had 
relied to build the canal, its business 
became merely that of a transportation 
line between California and the Atlan- 
tie states, and Mr. Doyle resigned his 
charge to resume the practice of his 
profession. 

With this end in view he now moved 
to San Francisco, the winter of 1852-3, 
and he speedily fell into a large prae- 
tiee in that eity, as he had in New York, 
prior to 1851, retiring finally from 
practice only in 1888. During his long 
eareer Mr. Doyle never held any sala- 
ried publie office, except for a short pe- 
riod in 1877-78, when, after the fieree 
struggle in the state legislature of that 
date over railroad rates, he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Irwin, commis- 
sioner of transportation, in conjunction 
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with General George Stoneman and 
Isaac P. Smith. Пе also held honorary 
publie office as one of the regents of the 
state University of California, on its 
organization in 1868. 

Outside the ordinary litigation aris- 
ing in a commercial city, and at a tran- 
sition period from Spanish and Mexican 
to American rule, the ‘most important 
and interesting suits Mr. Doyle had to 
conduct were the one for the recovery 
from titleless occupants and bold squat- 
ters of the mission lands and buildings 
of Alta California, to the Archbishop 
of San Francisco, Joseph Sadoe Ale- 
many, O. P., D. D., and the other that 
of the now historie Pious fund, a series 
of eleemosynary donations and be- 
quests, extending over many years 
from 1697 to 1735, and intended by the 
respective devout Spanish and Mexican 
benefactors, whether corporate bodies, 
as the Congregacion de Nuestra Senora 
de los Dolores, or individuals or fam- 
ilies, as Don Juan Caballero y Ozio, and 
the Marquis de Villa Puenta and his 
wife to form a permanent endowment 
of the missionary church. In time this 
missionary endowment acquired by 
соттоп acceptance the name of the 
“Pious Fund of the Californias."' 

Mr. Doyle acquitted himself with 
equal honor and suceess in each of these 
litigations, though that of the Pious 
Fund was by far the more laborious and 
difficult of the two. He recovered the 
mission lands and holdings to the Arch- 
bishop, at the decision of the United 
States land commissioner, Honorable 
Alpheus Felch, and he gained from the 
Mexican government, at the award of 
the umpire chosen by both Mexico and 
the United States, Her Brittanic Majes- 
ty’s minister at Washington (1875) Sir 
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Edward Thornton, payment of a large 
part of the arrears of interest on the 
Pious Fund up to that date. Mr. Doyle, 
it is true, had not been alone in this 
famous case, having been ably seconded 
by two other equally eminent Califor- 
nians, the late Honorable Eugene Cas- 
serly, and General William S. Rose- 
crans, the ‘former as assistant counsel 
and attorney, the latter as intrusted by 
Mr. Doyle (with a power of attorney 
from the Archbishop) with the com- 
mission of obtaining from the Mexican 
government an authenticated copy of 
the text of the Marquis de Villa Puen- 
ta’s deed—a document of great materi- 
ality in the pending suit. 

The litigation had also been very con- 
siderably helped by the two qualified 
and efficient jurists of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, retained by Messrs! 
Doyle and Casserly in the ease, attor- 
neys P. Phillips and Nathaniel Wilson. 
It was beyond question Mr. Doyle's ex- 
tensive and aeeurately notated reading 
in Spanish colonial history—all presum- 
ably apt references therein having been 
recorded, and documentary bearings 
filed away—that enabled him so ably 
and successfully to carry through both 
the missions land ease and that of the 
Pious Fund, but it is not less certain 
that his thorough classical and dialectic 
training at Georgetown, followed by 
his deep study of the law in New York. 
together with his previous practice, 
were the foundation upon which the 
superstructure of his briefs in those 
cases securely rested. The recovery 
from Mexico of the arrears of interest 
on the Pious Fund, mentioned above, 
was made in 1877, but in 1884 Mr. 
Doyle again took up the ease to recover 
further installments, and in 1902 won 
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judgment before the Hague Tribunal, 
hy which Mexico was held to pay the 
remaining portion of the arrears, 
amounting to nearly a million dollars, 
and was further adjudged by the same 
illustrious tribunal, to pay an annual 
interest of forty-three thousand dollars 
on the funded eapital forever. 

After retiring from active practice 
Mr. Doyle lived at his country home at 
Menlo Park, California, where he en- 
joyed good health and retained the full 
power of all his faculties to the time of 
his death, which occurred December 
23, 1906. Up to the end he had re- 
mained a faithful. practical Catholie.— 
(Adapted from College Journal, May, 
1907.) 


DEVELIN, John E., A. M. 
Class of 1840. 

John E. Develin, a Georgetown Col- 
lege graduate of the class of 1840, died 
in New York city in March, 1888, in 
the sixty-eight year of his life. He en- 
tered Georgetown after a few years 
spent in a grammar school in his native 
city and was graduated at the head of 
his class. He received his master of 
arts degree in 1853. While at college, 
young Develin was remarked as a 
bright and industrious student and a 
pleasant eompanion. After graduation 
he studied law under Jonathan Miller, 
and later became a partner in the firm 
of Miller & Develin. 

Mr. Develin was always aetive in 
polities. He was eleeted to the legisla- 
ture of 1846, along with Samuel J. Til- 
den, and re-eleeted several times after. 
In 1871 he assisted in the reconstrue- 
tion of Tammany, after the downfall of 
Tweed, and was a member of the new 
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organization until 1879. He withdrew 
after John Kelly bolted the renomina- 
tion of Governor Robinson. In 1880 he 
. became chairman of the general com- 
mittee of the county demoeracy, and 
was re-elected in 1887 and held the post 
at the time of his death. 

There have been few state or national 
conventions since 1845 that have not 
seen John E. Develin, either as a mem- 
ber or as an interested spectator. He 
was, all during his life, a devoted son 
of the church, and always showed him- 
self deeply interested in works of edu- 
eation or charity.—(College Journal, 
March, 1888.) 


O'NEILL, John Н. A. B. 
Class of 1841. 

Judge John H. O'Neill, a Georgetown 
alumnus of the elass of 1841, died in 
Chicago in December, 1890. As a law- 
yer he ranked with the best and as a 
politieal speaker he was one of the most 
eloquent and convincing in his party. 
He had served as attorney-general of 
Ohio, as a legislator for several terms 
in the same state and had practiced as 
a lawyer and advocate in Ohio, Iowa, 
Missouri and Illinois, in each place 
earning the respect and admiration of 
all his business or social associates. 


CAPERTON, Hugh, A. B. 
Class of 1841. 

Hugh Caperton, an alumnus and 
warm friend of Georgetown College, 
died at his residence in Georgetown, 
Distriet of Columbia, September 14, 
1871, after a brief illness. He was born 
at Union, Monroe county, Virginia, 
(now West Virginia), January 11, 1821, 
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son of Hugh Caperton and Jane Ers- 
kine, his wife. The elder Caperton was 
himself a native of Virginia, born in 
1780; was a farmer by occupation; a 
member of the state legislature for 
many years and a representative in 
congress from the Greenbriar region of 
Virginia from 1813 to 1815. He died in 
Monroe country in 1847. 

Hugh Caperton, the younger, entered 
Georgetown College, April 16, 1837, and 
in a little over one year passed through 
the three preparatory classes, carrying 
off the highest honors at the end of the 
school year in 1838. During the ses- 
sion of 1838-39 he was promoted from 
first humanities (freshman) to poetry 
(sophomore) and took the second hon- 
ors in the latter class. At the commence- 
ment of 1840 he was first in the rhetoric 
class (junior) and second in the class 
of advanced mathematics. At com- 
mencement in 1841, when he graduated 
he took the second honors of his class; 
an unusually brilliant record. 

During his career at college he be- 
eame a Catholic and was baptized June 
29, 1839, by Reverend George Fenwick, 
S. J. The addresses written and deliv- 
ered by him at the commencements 
while he attended college are still pre- 
served in its archives, and at the time 
of their delivery won him universal 
praise. 

After his graduation Mr. Caperton 
studied law at the University of Vir- 
ginia and was admited to the bar of 
the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia January 14, 1843. He was 
recorder, or law officer, of the corpora- 
tion of Georgetown for many years. 
and one of the commissioners appointed 
to codify the laws of the District. The 
opinion was entertained that, had he 
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but willed it, his profound legal attain- 
ments, versatility and command of 
language would have placed him among 
the foremost members of his profession. 
His genial companionship and broad, 
generous sympathy deservedly en- 
deared him to an uncommonly large 
circle of acquaintance. 

Mr. Caperton married a daughter of 
James Mosher, merchant, and four chil- 
dren were born to this union.—( College 
Journal, November, 1877.) 


COLE, Charles Cleaves, 1841— 
Law Lecturer. 

Charles Cleaves Cole, former associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, who was one of 
the foremost lawyers of the eastern bar, 
and who lectured .in the Georgetown 
University School of Law, was born in 
the town of Hiram, Oxford county, 
Maine, May 22, 1841, son of David 
Hammond Cole and Ruth (Eastman) 
Cole. 

His education was begun in the com- 
mon schools of Maine, and in due time 
he completed courses at Fryburg Aca- 
demy and the Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary at Kent’s Hill, then for a time en- 
gaging in teaching in the country 
schools. His legal education was ae- 
quired in the law department of Har- 
vard University, where he graduated in 
1867, whereupon he was admitted to 
the bar at Portland, Maine, but soon 
removed to West Virginia and there 
entered practice. His ability being rec- 
ognized, he was elected prosecuting at- 
torney of Doddridge county, which 
position he held during the years 1871 
and 1872. In 1873 he removed to 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, and from 
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June 1, 1875, until January 1, 1878, he 
held the office of city solicitor of that 
eity. 

In 1878 he located in the District of 
Columbia and established law offices. 
Soon afterward his brother, Wyman L. 
Cole, followed him from West Virginia, 
and the law firm of Cole & Cole was 
formed, this partnership enduring until 
Charles Cole was appointed United 
States attorney for the Distriet of 





Columbia by President Harrison, in 
which position he served from March 
3, 1891, until February 11, 1893, when 
by the same president he was appointed 
an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Distriet of Columbia. This 
offiee he fully intended to hold but four 
years, but the illness of his wife and her 
desire that he should retain it longer 
induced him to serve until 1901, when 
he eoneluded to gratify his desire to re- 
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turn to private practice, and on the 
10th of April he resigned his judicial 
position. 

Immediately after his resignation he 
was appointed special attorney for the 
United States in what was known as 
the Potomac Flats case, in which was 
involved almost the entire waterfront 
and all the wharves on it of the Capital 
city. This ease had been pending many 
years and seemed interminable, but 
Judge Cole, with his indomitable en- 
ergy and the assistanee of his law part- 
ner, R. Golden Donaldson, had the final 
deeree signed in that famous ease in 
less than one year after his appoint- 
ment. 

Upon his resignation from the beneh 
he entered into partnership with R. 
solden Donaldson, who had entered the 
offiee of Judge Cole and his brother, 
Wyman L., prior to Judge Cole's ap- 
pointment as associate justice, the firm 
name being Cole & Donaldson, which 
association continued until Judge 
Cole's death on March 17, 1905. This 
firm enjoyed a large and lucrative prac- 
tice and was counsel in many of the 
most important eases in the District. 
The surviving partner, Mr. Donaldson, 
still preserves the firm name in his 
practice. 

Judge Cole was a Mason, а sir 
knight of Columbia Commandery, 
Knights Templar, and was a member of 
the District Bar Association, the Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion, the 
Union Soldiers’ Alliance and of the 
Metropolitan, Cosmos and the Washing- 


ton Golf Clubs. He was a prom- 
inent member of old St. John's 
Church. Не entered the Union 


army August 4, 1862, when he was 
just twenty-one уеагѕ of age, as a pri- 
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vate, and eame out as a captain, after 
serving in every intermediate grade. 
IIe fought in forty-three engagements 
and in numberless skirmishes in the 
second and third army corps of the 
Army of the Potomae, and was never 
away from his regiment a single day 
during this service. 

He participated in all the battles 
from Fredericksburg, December 13, 
1862, to Appomattox, April 9, 1865, in- 
cluding the battles of Fredericksburg, 
Chancelorsville, Gettysburg, and the 
campaign from the Wilderness to Ap- 
pomattox. 

Judge Cole was twice married. His 
first wife was Miss Fannie Chisler, of 
West Virginia, by whom he had one 
daughter, Emma C. Cole. After the 
death of his first wife he married Eliza- 
beth H. Settle, of Virginia, on January 
11, 1887, by whom he had a daughter, 
Louise Cleaves Cole. His widow and 
both daughters survive him. 


DONALDSON, Robert Golden, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 18965. 

Robert Golden Donaldson, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., one of the younger and 
most successful lawyers practicing at 
the bar of the District of Columbia, was 
born in the District on the 27th of 
November, 1875. He is a son of Benja- 
min S. Donaldson and Fannie L. (Web- 
ster) Donaldson. 

Iis earlier education was acquired in 
the publie schools of the District, and 
while attending sehool during the day, 
he kept the account books of a large 
loeal business house during the even- 
ings. In 1892 he graduated with the 


. first class from the Washington Busi- 
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ness High School, with honors and as 
valedictorian of his class. 

He then went into the law office of 
Cole & Cole, composed of Wyman L. 
Cole and his brother, the IIon. Charles 
C. Cole, the latter being then United 
States Attorney for the District of 
Columbia, and who a little later was ap- 
pointed Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia by President Benjamin Har- 
rison. Mr. Donaldson while in this 
office also attended the night class of 
the Georgetown University School of 
Law, where he graduated in 1895. Short- 
ly thereafter he was admitted to the 
bar of the Distriet of Columbia, and 
eontinued his association with the of- 
fice of Wyman L. Cole, Judge Cole 
having withdrawn from the firm upon 
his appointment to the beneh, until Wy- 
man L. Cole’s death, which occurred 
August 7, 1899, when he succeeded to 
his praetiee which he retained and very 
largely inereased. Judge Cole retired 
from the bench to resume the practice 
of law in April, 1901, at which time Mr. 
Donaldson formed a partnersip with 
him, under the firm name of Cole & 
Donaldson, which continued until the 
death of Judge Cole in March, 1895. 
Mr. Donaldson still continues practice 
under the firm name. 

Mr. Donaldson has been connected 
with a number of large and important 
eases and is now associated as counsel 
in eases of consequence in the local 
eourts. He took a leading part in the 
proceedings for the extension of Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, involving an 
expenditure of over one million dollars 
by the City of Washington, which 1s 
the largest and most important condem- 
nation proceeding ever instituted in 
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the District. He is counsel for several 
of the defendants in what are known 
as the Land Fraud Cases, in which a 
number of large and influential West- 
ern land operators are indicted on the 
alleged charge of defrauding the Gov- 
ernment out of immense tracts of West- 
ern publie land. 

In 1901 he was unanimously elected 
president of the Alumni Association of 
the Business High School, which he 
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had assisted in organizing in the pre- 
vious year. Mr. Donaluson is a member 
of the American Bar Association, the 
District of Columbia Bar Association, 
tion, The American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, Washington Board of 
Trade, Business Men’s Association, 
Columbia Golf Club, and one of its 
Board of Governors, the University 
Club and the Capitol Club. Ile is also 
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a prominent Mason, a member of Wash- 
ington Centennial Lodge, Mount Ver- 
non Royal Arch Chapter and a Knight 
Templar of Washington Commandery ; 
also a Noble of Almas Temple, Mystic 
Shrine. 

He married, November 20, 1899, An- 
toinette Collet, a daughter of Eustace 
and Mary J. Collet, the former a dis- 
tinguished linguist. They have one 
daughter Ruth, who is now six years 
of age, and one son, R. Golden Donald- 
son, Jr., one year old. 


McKENNA, Thaddeus, 8. J. 


Brother Thaddeus McKenna, S. J. 
died at Georgetown College on the 13th 
of January, 1886, and no student at 
Georgetown during a period of thirty 
years previous to 1886 but who was ae- 
quainted with the ''Captain," as he 
was eommonly ealled. 

He entered the novititate at Fred- 
eriek, Maryland, in 1843, and at the 
end of the noviceship went to George- 
town. During the ten years following 
he was suecessively at Worcester and 
Frederick and then again at George- 
town. In about the year 1881 he was 
strieken with palsy and suffered almost 
continually up to the time of his 
death.—(College Journal, January, 
1886). 


SEMMES, Thomas Jenkins, A. M, 

LL. D. 

Class of 1842. 

Thomas Jenkins Semmes, the most 
distinguished statesman and brilliant 
lawyer of the south, died June 23, 1899, 
at his home in New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Judge Semmes was born in George- 
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town, District of Columbia, December 
16, 1824, and was the son of Raphael 
Semmes, a prominent merchant of that 
place. The Semmes family are of Eng- 
lish and French descent, and were 
among the pioneer settlers of Maryland. 
The family is celebrated for service and 
heroism during the colonial and revolu- 
tionary days. 

Raphael Semmes, the father of 
Thomas, was married in 1818 to 
Matilda Jenkins, a member of a promi- 
nent and wealthy family in Maryland, 
and died in 1846. The Jenkins family 
are of Irish descent and came to Amer- 
ica with Lord Baltimore, settling in St. 
Mary’s county, Maryland. 

Matilda Jenkins Semmes, who died 
in 1881 at the ripe age of eighty years, 
was a woman of remarkable mind and 
wonderful variety of information. She 
was on terms of personal intimacy with 
every president of the United States, 
from President Monroe to President 
Lincoln, and was associated with all the 
distinguished men in Washington for 
the greater part of half a century. She 
was largely instrumental in the forma- 
tion of the character of the children of 
her large family, and to her careful 
training and watchful care they owed 
most of their success in life. 

Thomas J. Semmes received his early 
education in a primary school in 
Georgetown, and at the age of eleven 
he entered Georgetown College, whence 
he was graduated in 1842, at the age of 
seventeen and one half years. During 
the latter part of his college course he 
took first honors for three successive 
years. The year following his gradua- 
tion he was hard at work at the study 
of law in the office of Clement Cox of 
Georgetown. He afterward entered the 
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law school of Harvard University, 
where he graduated in January, 1845. 
Пе attained the degree of A. M., in 
1845 and that of LL. D. in 1880. 

The Semmes family in political pref- 
erence had always been Whigs, but 
about this time Thomas Semmes was 
led to peruse Judge Upton’s able re- 
view of Judge Story’s work on the con- 
stitution of the United States, and be- 
came so impressed with the force of his 
argument that he was thenceforward 
a staunch states rights Democrat. He 
was admitted to the bar in Washington, 
District of Columbia, in March, 1845, 
six months before he would be twenty- 
one years of age, passing his examina- 
tion before Chief Justice Cranch and 
Associate Justices Morsell and Dunlop. 

He commenced the practice of his 
profession in Washington, in partner- 
ship with Walter D. Davidge, a distin- 
guished lawyer and a grandson of Chief 
Justice Davidge of Maryland. In Jan- 
uary, 1850, he was married with Myra 
E. Knox, daughter of William Knox, a 
prominent planter and banker of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and Anna O. Lewis, 
a member of the eminent Lewis and 
Fairfax families, relatives of the Wash- 
ingtons of Virginia, an alumna of the 
Georgetown Visitation Academy, whose 
touching address at the college centen- 
nial appeared in the College Journal. 
They had six children, two daughters 
and four sons. 

In December, 1850, Mr. Semmes re- 
moved to New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
as the civil law of that state was so dif- 
ferent from the common law he found 
himself compelled to study for three 
months in order to qualify himself for 
admission to the bar of Louisiana. He 
passed a satisfactory and highly com- 
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mended examination before a commit- 
tee of the bar appointed by the supreme 
court of the state, and was admitted to 
practice in February, 1851, and two 
years later formed a partnership with 
Matthew Edwards, who had been his 
classmate at Harvard. 

In 1855 the excitement over the 
'know-nothing'' question ran very 
high, and Mr. Semmes delivered an 
elaborate address at Armory hall in de- 
fence of the Catholics, openly attacking 
the principlesof the know-nothing party. 
Mr. Edwards was an ardent member 
of that party and the speech caused the 
dissolution of their partnership. Mr. 
Semmes’ vigorous utterances on the 
question brought him prominently into 
notice in political life, and he at once 
was elected a member of the Democratic 
state central committee, and made its 
secretary. As such he prepared an ad- 
dress to the Democratic party of the 
state. In 1855 he was a candidate for 
the IIouse of Representatives of Louisi- 
ana from the first ward of New Orleans, 
and was elected by a large majority. 
He served in the sessions of 1856-57, 
and soon became the leader of the 
Demoeratie party in the IIouse. 

Пе was the author of the celebrated 
law that addressed Hufty, the know- 
nothing sheriff, out of office, for which 
there was no precedent to aid him, and 
it stood the test of constitutional inves- 
tigation and was maintained by the 
supreme court of the state in the litiga- 
tion it caused. In 1858 he was ap- 
pointed by President Buehanan United 
States distriet attorney for Louisiana 
and during the course of his offieial 
duties he proseeuted General Walker 
for unlawful expeditions against Niea- 
ragua. The trial was held in the circuit 
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eourt of the United States, presided 
over by Associate Justice John A. Camp- 
bell. In 1859, while still United States 
district attorney, he was nominated by 
the Demoeratie eonvention for attorney 
general of Louisiana. He resigned the 
distriet attorneyship, in July, 1859, and 
in the fall of that year was elected at- 
torney general by ten thousand major- 
ity, and entered upon the duties of the 
offiee the following January. In Jan- 
uary, 1861, he was elected a member 
of the eonvention whieh passed the ord- 
inance of secession, January 26, 1861. 
Не was one of a committee of fifteen 
which drafted this ordinance, for 
which, of course, he voted. 

In September, 1861, as attorney gen- 
eral, he was called by President Davis 
to Montgomery to consult with him as 
to the suspension of specifie payment 
by the state banks. In November of 
the year last mentioned it became nec- 
essary to elect two members to the 
confederate senate, organized under the 
new constitution, and Honorable T. J. 
Semmes and General Edward H. Spar- 
row were chosen senators from Louisi- 
ana. Mr. Semmes took his seat in 
the confederate senate at Richmond, 
Virginia, in February, 1862, and in the 
drawing for terms he drew that for 
four years. He was appointed a mem- 
ber of the finance committee in conjunc- 
tion with the Honorable R. M. T. Hun- 
ter of Virginia, and Honorable Robert 
Barnel of South Carolina and a member 
of the judicial committee on flag 
and seal of the confederate states. In 
conjunction with Mr. Hunter, he pre- 
pared the ‘ах in kind” bill, which 
practically supported the confederacy 
during the last two years of the war; 
he wrote the report on retaliation and 
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the report of the judiciary committee 
on martial law. 

As chairman of the joint committee 
on flag and seal Mr. Semmes took an 
active part, and his efforts were of no 


_ little importance in the selection and 


adoption of an appropriate motto for 
the seal finally adopted. In the senate, 
on April 27, 1864, resolutions for estab- 
lishing a seal being before that body, 
Mr. Semmes moved to substitute for the 
words ‘‘Deo duce vincemus,’’ the leg- 
end, ''Deo vindice majores aemula- 
mur,’’ and in stating his reasons why 
he considered such a change desirable, 
said: ‘Тһе word ‘duce’ is too pagan 
in its signification, and is degrading to 
God, because it reduces him to the 
leader of an army—It degrades the 
Christian God to the level of pagan 
gods, goddesses and heroes.”’ 

Early in 1865, Mr. Davis sent a mes- 
sage to the confederate congress ar- 
raigning them for what he termed their 
failure to pass such measures as the ad- 
ministration needed, seeming to throw 
upon congress the blame and responsi- 
bility of the anticipated failure of the 
southern cause. This unwarranted at- 
tack deeply wounded the members, who 
had done everything in their power to . 
aid the cause, and the senate appointed 
a secret committee of five to prepare a 
reply to the message. This committee 
consisted of Hunter of Virginia, Orr of 
South Carolina, Graham of North Caro- 
lina, Semmes of Louisiana and another 
member. Mr. Semmes, who was the 
youngest member of the committee, was 
chosen to draft the report, which after- 
wards was made publie, and which dis- 
tinguished the author by reason of the 
clear and logical manner in which it 
was drawn. 
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In March, 1865, General Lee having 
communicated to the confederate con- 
gress that it would be impossible for 
him to hold Richmond any longer, Mr. 
Semmes with his wife left that city for 
Montgomery, Alabama, the home of his 
father-in-law. They traveled through 
North Carolina and part of Georgia in 
a wagon, and upon their arrival in 
Augusta heard of the surrender of Gen- 
eral Lee. In October, 1865, Mr Semmes 
took a train to Washington and in a 
five-minute interview with President 
Johnson was granted a pardon. The 
President asked him what he had done, 
to which he replied: А] that а man 
eould possibly do, by deeds and words, 
to promote the confederate cause; but 
the cause having been defeated, I de- 
sire to resume in peace the practice of 
my profession, in order to support my 
family." Whereupon the President 
smilingly replied, ‘‘ Well, go to work.” 
He immediately returned to New Or- 
leans, having borrowed one hundred 
dollars for the purpose, not being 
possessed of another cent in the world, 
his palatial home in New Orleans with 
its fine furniture and mirrors and his 
magnificent library having been con- 
fiseated when the city fell into the 
hands of the federal forces under Gen- 
eral Butler. 

He resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession in New Orleans in partnership 
with Mr. Robert Mott, with whom he 
was associated until 1875. Great pros- 
perity rewarded his efforts, and he 
gradually rose to the head of the 
Louisiana bar. Many cases of import- 
anee, whieh were watehed with interest 
throughout the legal world, occupied 
his attention and added much to his 
fame. He was prominently engaged in 
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the litigations between the present city 
gas company and the New Orleans Gas 
Light Company in 1875-76. In 1879 he 
was engaged in the Louisiana lottery 
ease, and again in 1891 he was special 
eounsel in the famous ease of the lot- 
tery company before the supreme court 
of the United States. 

In 1873 Mr. Semmes was appointed 
professor of civil law in the University 
of Louisiana and occupied that chair 
until 1879, when he resigned in conse- 
quence of the pressure of his other 
duties. In the introductory lecture 
delivered by him at the opening of the 
institution he gave an epitome of the 
history and sourees of the laws of 
Louisiana, which stands to-day un- 
equalled. In 1879 he was elected a 
member of the constitutional conven- 
tion and delivered probably the ablest 
speech made in that body on behalf of 
maintaining the credit of the state and 
keeping the promises of the democratic 
party that the bonds issued under the 
legislation of 1874, called consolidated 
bonds, should be paid in full. He was 
a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and in 1886 he was elected for 
the ensuing year the president of that 
association. On February 4, 1890, he 
delivered at the centennial celebration 
of the opening of the supreme court of 
the United States, held in New York 
eity. an elaborate address on the ‘‘Per- 
sonal Charaeteristies of the Chief 
Justices. "' 

Judge Semmes was selected upon 
several occasions to be the exponent of 
the views of his Roman Catholic fellow 
citizens. In 1871, on the twenty-first 
celebration of the accession of Pope 
Pius IX to the papal throne, he de- 
livered an oration at St. Patriek's hall, 
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New Orleans. At a meeting held in 
St. Alphonsus hall, New Orleans, con- 
voked for the purpose of protesting 
against the oppressive measures in- 
foreed by the German government 
against the Roman Catholies in that 
eountry, Judge Semmes delivered an 
address on Dr. Falk's “May Laws.” 
He always took an aetive interest in 
edueational matters, and in 1877 was 
appointed under the Nieholl govern- 
ment president of the board of educa- 
tion of the eity of New Orleans. 

During Cleveland's administration 
he was unhesitatingly recommended in 
Louisiana and elsewhere to fill the 
vacancy of associate justice of the su- 
preme bench of the United States, and 
but for the predeliction of the presi- 
dent for Mr. Lamar there is little doubt 
but that he would have been appointed 
a member of that august tribunal. Mr. 
Semmes was at one time president of 
the Boston Club. In 1896 he consented 
to be a candidate, on the ticket of the 
regulars, for the state senate. He was 
a member of the constitutional conven- 
tion of that year and was chairman of 
the judiciary committee. 

His sudden death, while seemingly he 
was in the full vigor of a hale and 
hearty old age was the subject of con- 
versation in the clubs, the business 
houses and the private homes of his 
eity. He himself said that he was feel- 
ing in the best of health and spirits 
immediately before, and was looking 
forward to joining his wife, who was 
the idol of his heart through nearly 
half a century of wedded life, and his 
sons in his old Virginia home in War- 
renton. 

Much might be said of Judge Semmes 
fine character, his superb mental poise, 
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his splendid judgment, his calm, un- 
erring faith. In his death the Louisi- 
ana bar lost its brightest ornament, the 
Catholic church a great and faithful 
son, charitable and religious institu- 
tions a warm and unfailing friend and 
the community at large а publie 
servant and true citizen whose services 
to the commonwealth of Louisiana were 
not only great and enduring, but were 
beyond estimate. The people of Louis- 
iana, direet heirs of his labors, and the 
south, whom he served so well in the 
most trying period of her history, will 
never forget the memory of the intelli- 
genee, the genius and worth of Thomas 
J. Semmes.—(College Journal, July, 
1899.) 


COX, Walter Smith, A. M. 
Class of 1843. 

Walter Smith Cox, former justice of 
the supreme court of the Distriet of 
Columbia, died June 235, 1902, in the 
eity of Washington. He was born in 
Georgetown in the Distriet of Colum- 
bia, October 25, 1826, a son of Clement 
and Mary Ringgold Cox. He was 
graduated at Georgetown College in 
1843, and then studied law with his 
father. He next attended the Cam- 
bridge Law School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and was graduated there in 
January, 1847, and was admitted to 
the bar in Washington on his twenty- 
first birthday. 

In January, 1848, he succeeded to 
his father's practice, and was lu- 
eratively and aetively employed in his 
voeation, adding luster to his profes- 
sional name, until March, 1879, when 
he was appointed to the bench of the 
supreme court of the District by Presi- 
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dent Hayes. In the meantime he had 
served as recorder of Georgetown and 
had been president of the board of 
alderman of his native place; later he 
was for several years auditor of the 
supreme court of the District of 
Columbia. 

The most conspicuous event in his 
career was the trial of Guiteau, the 
assassin of President Garfield in 1881, 
which lasted three months. Не be- 
eame professor of law in Colum- 
bian University in 1874 and served 
in that institution many years, and up 
to the time he ascended to the bench 
he was president of the Arlington Fire 
Insurance Company and a director in 
the Potomac Insurance Company of 
Georgetown.  Instutions of learning 
were not niggardly in bestowing upon 
him seholastie honors, the degree of A. 
M. having been conferred upon him by 
Georgetown University in 1847, and 
that of LL. B. by Harvard and LL. D. 
by Columbian University. 

Judge Cox was descended from a 
highly respeetable family of English 
origin, whose residence in America 
antedates the revolutionary war; John 
Cox, great-great-grandfather of the 
judge, having reached the country 
some years before the beginning of the 
struggle for liberty. He was accom- 
panied by his brother Lawrence, an 
officer in the British army; but that 
gentleman returned to England when 
a disruption between the colonies and 
the mother country became inevitable, 
while John remained. One of his 
grandehildren, named after him, was 
reared in Baltimore, but before 1800 
removed to Georgetown, where for 
many years he carried on an extensive 
mereantile business and became one of 
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the most honored and popular eitizens 
of the town. For twenty-four years he 
served as mayor, having been elected 
no less than twelve consecutive terms. 
Ile was patriotie, and in 1814 took up 
arms in defence of the capitol, serving 


. as a colonel of volunteers troops. 


Colone! Cox was first married to Ma- 
tilda Smith, and of this union was born 
Clement Cox, father of Judge Cox. 

Judge Cox was married in October, 
1866, to Margaret, daughter of James 
Dunlop, deceased, formerly chief jus- 
tice of the circuit court of the District 
of Columbia. Mrs. Cox died in Feb- 
ruary, 1887, leaving two children, Mary 
and Walter.—( Washington Post.) 


EASBY-SMITH, James Stanislaus, 
1870. 


Law. Class of 1893. 


James S. Easby-Smith, lawyer, au- 
thor, was born in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
May 17, 1870. 

Ilis father, William Russell Smith, 
was an eminent scholar, lawyer, author 
and publie man in Alabama, a member 
from that state of both the United 
States and Confederate congresses, a 
circuit judge. and president of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama from 1869 to 1871. 
Ilis mother before her marriage was 
Wilhelmina Maria Easby, a descendant 
of one of the oldest families of Wash- 
ington. оС 

His classical education was acquired 
at Georgetown College, A. B., 1891, 
А. M., 1892. Не was educated for the 
profession of law at Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Law, graduating 
LL. B., 1893, LL. M., 1894. In the year 
last mentioned he was admitted to 
praetiee in the supreme court of the 
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District of Columbia, in the court of 
appeals of the Distriet of Columbia in 
1897, and in the United States supreme 
court in 1907. ‘Since he сате to the 
bar Mr. Easby-Smith has engaged in 
general practice, and in connection 
with professional pursuits has been 
somewhat elosely identified with the 
publie service: Law examiner, Depart- 
ment of Justiee, 1893-99; special assis- 
tant United States atorney, eastern dis- 





triet of Louisiana, 1896; United States 
pardon attorney, 1899-1904; assistant 
United States attorney for the Distriet 
of Columbia, 1904-06, resigning that 
offiee to devote his entire attention to 
general praetice. 

Пе became a part of the teaching 
force of the law department of his alma 
mater in 1904, and has served as quiz 
master since that vear; and in 1905 he 
was lecturer on constitutional history 
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in the college. Не was secretary of the 
Georgetown Alumni Society from 1905 
to 1907. During his studentship at 
Georgetown Mr. Easby-Smith was asso- 
ciate editor of the College Journal 
from 1888 to 1890, and in 1891 was 
editor-in-ehief. He captured a number 
of prizes, including the ‘‘ Morris Histor- 
ica!,’’ ''Toner Scientific,’’ ''Murphy 
Horace,” ‘‘Rudd Sappho," апа 
‘“Christian Doctrine” medals. He was 
also prominent in athleties, winning the 
first medal for the highest number of 
points at the ‘‘Yard Meet’’ of October, 
1888. He delivered the class poem at 
the college commencement of 1891 and 
the alumni ode at the annual reunion of 
1897. He is author of Тһе Songs of 
Sappho"' (original text Sappho, with 
fife and original verse translation), 
1891; “The Songs of Aleaeus’’ (orig- 
inal text Aleaeus, with life, eritieal 
notes and original verse translations), 
1901; ‘Тһе Law of Pardons,’’ 1903, 
being a digest of the laws and decisions 
relating to pardons and other acts of 
exeeutive elemeney under the statutes 
of the United States and the several 
states; ‘‘The Department of Justice: 
Its History and Funetions," 1904; and 
a frequent eontributor of literary art- 
icles, stories and poems to various 
periodieals since 1887. 

Mr. Easby-Smith married, June 5, 
1894. Lilian Louise Strong, daughter of 
Frank and Mary E. (Tueker) Strong, 
and has two children. 


DONNELLY, Edward C., A. B. 
Class of 1844, 
Edward C. Donnelly, born 1828, died 
January 4, 1891. was a Georgetown 
alumnus of the class of 1844. Upon the 
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completion of his classical and scien- 
tifie studies there he took up the study 
of law, and at an early age was ad- 
mitted to practice. He, however, 
short!y after entered commercial life, 
in which he remained until the disso- 
lution of the firm of Fisher, Donnelly & 
Company. He inherited a large fortune 
from his brother together with a beau- 
tiful suburban estate and villa, known 
as ''Grovemount," near Manhattan- 
ville. 

He then married Miss Ford of Balti- 
more, and after his marriage they 
threw open their mansion with a hospi- 
tality that is usually associated with 
southern homes, and lived a life of re- 
fined and delightful leisure. In the 
early sixties Mr. Donnelly left his 
native country and spent nine years 
abroad. roaming at will through 
European countries, further refining his 
natura! and trained good taste through 
contact with the rich historical and 
artistic treasures of older civilization. 

But his time was not all devoted to 
merely artistic pleasures, for he at- 
tended courses of lectures on ancient 
and modern philosophy at the re- 
nowned University of Sorbonne, and 
pored over the knotty problems pre- 
sented in German metaphysical study. 
Пе also acquired a broad historical 
knowledge, but  Catholie theology 
chiefly engaged his attention, and he 
gained wide acquaintance with the 
writings of the holy Fathers. 

Returning to this country, he con- 
tinned the pursuit of classical aequire- 
ments, but also devoted а sufficient 
share of his time to services of a public 
character. He became a member of the 
state board of charities, a commissioner 
of education and received appointment 
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as tax commissioner from Mayor Grace 
of New York. Пе was also at one 
time a direetor of the Park National 
Bank, and at the time of his death was 
first vice-president of the Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank. He was also 
appointed a member of the Elevated 
Railway Commission, and his conscien- 
tious efforts to help adjust the claims of 
property owners was thought to have 
helped hasten the end of his life. 

Пе was conspicuous in any charitable 
relief work and to the day of his death 
was an active member of the board of 
managers of the Catholie Proteetory. 
He was also one of the trustees of Man- 
hattan College. where three of his sons 
were educated. Пе was buried from 
the Chureh of Annuneiation, where he 
had been during most of his years a 
fervent worshipper, His Grace Arch- 
bishop Corrigan pronouncing the final 
absolution. 


BROOKE, William Pinckney, A. B. 
Class of 1844. 

William Pinekney Brooke, a George- 
town College graduate of the class of 
1844. died in Washington, Distriet of 
Columbia, June 15, 1885. Ilis elass- 
mates of that day were Edward C. Con- 
nelly and J. H. Dykers, of New York, 
Eugene Commiskey of Philadelphia, 
and William E. Bird of Georgia. 

For a short time he was engaged in 
polities and representated his county in 
the Mary'and legislature. His prefer- 
enee was for a mereantile life, which 
he adopted and established himself in 
the city of Washington. where he spent 
the remaining portion of his life. Ener- 
getic and upright in business, affable 
and agreeable in his social intercourse, 
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consistently devout and exact in the 
practice of his Catholic faith, Mr. 
Brooke made himself everywhere 
respected and liked.—(College Journal, 
June, 1885.) 


DOYLE, Robert Emmett, A. B. 
Class of 1846. - 

Robert Emmett Doyle, former deputy 
postmaster of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, a graduate of Georgetown Col- 
lege, and a man with a varied history, 
died at his home in San Francisco, 
March 18, 1898. He was born in New 
York in 1828, and was educated at 
Georgetown, where he was graduated 
in 1846. 

After graduation he started to Cal- 
ifornia by way of the isthmus, arriving 
in the city of San Francisco in the 
same year, and like the majority of 
early arrivals, engaged in mining. In 
1851 he returned to the city and be- 
came a journalist. He next went to 
Central America and connected himself 
with the Nicaragua Company, but left 
there to go to New York. 

In 1857 he went back to San Fran- 
eiseo and formed a partnership with 
James Bireh, and together they oper- 
ated the first stage line between San 
Antonio, Texas, and San Diego, a dis- 
tance of fourteen hundred miles. In 
those days staging was beset with 
danger from the several bands of hos- 
tile Indians. Yet the contract was 
faithfully carried out by the stage com- 
pany on schedule time of twenty-eight 
days. In 1861 the service was short- 
ened to semi-weekly at an expense to 
the government of three thousand dol- 
lars per annum. The civil war broke 
up this contract, and Doyle and his 
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partners saw their entire stock seized 
and confiscated by the confederate 
leaders in Arizona, and no compensa- 
tion from the government was ever 
given them. Having lost all he pos- 
sessed, he entered the serviee of a 
**wheat king"! of those days, where he 
remained until the monarch died. 
The next heard of Mr. Doyle was his 
appointment as a deputy postmaster of 
San Franeiseo under Frank MeCoppin, 
which position he filled until death re- 
moved the head of that department, 
when he was appointed postmaster pro 
tem., pending the filling of the vacancy 
by President McKinley. (Reported 
from a San Francisco newspaper). 


LONGSTRETH, John Cooke, A. M. 
Class of 1847. 

United States Commissioner John 
Cooke Longstreth, for more than a 
quarter of a century a prominent mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia bar, died 
December 29, 1891, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his life. 

Mr. Longstreth was a Philadelphian 
by birth, and the son of Judge Morris 
Longstreth, a noted attorney of Mont- 
gomery county. In polities, like his 
father, he was a Demoerat, but never 
held any office save that of United 
States commissioner, to which he was 
appointed by President Buchanan. He 
was frequently mentioned in connection 
with a seat on the bench, but absolutely 
declined all proffers in that direction. 

Mr. Longstreth was graduated at 
Georgetown College with high honors 
in 1847, and admitted to the bar in 
1849. In 1851 he received the degree 
of Master of Arts. He was partieularly 
successful in supreme court practice. It 
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is in eonneetion with the famous 
Dangerfield slave ease of 1859 that his 
services as a United States commis- 
sioner will be distinguished. In the 
spring of that year an attempt was 
made by residents of Virginia to re- 
claim Daniel, who was alleged to be a 
runaway slave. His return was fought 
against by Philadelphia abolitionists, 
and at the hearing before Commissioner 
Longstreth they were represented by 
George W. Earle, the late Judge 
Pieree and Edward IIoffer, while the 
late Benjamin Паггіѕ Brewster was re- 
tained by their opponents. The exami- 
nation went on continuously for four- 
teen hours. At its conclusion the negro 
was stripped and measured, when he 
was found to be a quarter of an inch 
shorter than the specifications of the 
advertisement, and he was accordingly 
discharged by Commissioner Long- 
streth. Dangerfield was then placed 
in a earriage and drawn through the 
streets by an enthusiastic crowd of anti- 
slavery men.—(College Journal, Febru- 
ary, 1892). 


RILEY, John C., A. M., M. D. 
Class of 1848. 

Dr. John C. Riley, a graduate of 
Georgetown College in 1848, and from 
whieh institution he received the de- 
gree of master of arts in 1851, died 
February 22, 1879, in Washington, Dis- 
triet of Columbia. He was a native of 
the Distriet, born in Georgetown in 1828, 
son of Dr. Joshua Riley of Georgetown. 
He received both his literary and medi- 
eal education at Georgetown University, 
having also studied medicine under his 
father. 

Upon the eompletion of his student- 
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ship he took up his residence in Wash- 
ington, where he soon built up a large 
practice and succeeded his father in 
the ehair of materia mediea in the Na- 
tional Medieal College, also becoming 
dean of the medieal faeulty of that 
college. 

Dr. Riley was a member of the Med- 
ical Association and the Medical Soci- 
ety of the District of Columbia and of 
the American Medical Association. He 
was, at the time of his death, the only 
surviving member of the committee ap- 
pointed to revise the American medical 
pharmacopoeia. In addition to his 
practice he filled the offices of Com- 
missioner of pharmacy for the District 
of Columbia; consulting physician at 
Providence Hospital, Central Dispen- 
ary and Emergency Hospital and the 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. The proceed- 
ings and resolutions of the various med- 
ical bodies to which he belonged gave 
eloquent tribute to the qualities and 
attainments of their mourned member. 
Dr. Riley was twice married; his first 
wife was a sister of Peter O. Howle, 
deceased, the college poet of his day, a 
graduate of Georgetown in 1845. The 
second wife was a Miss Wilson of Phil- 
adelphia, who, together with two 
daughters and one son, survived him.— 
(From Washington Evening Star, 
February 24, 1879). 


DESLONDE, Edmund А. A. B. 
Class of 1849. 

Major Edmund A. Deslonde of Louis- 
iana, who graduated with highest hon- 
ors from Georgetown in 1849, died 
April 5, 1886, in New Orleans. He was 
born in the parish of St. John the 
Baptist in 1829, and was the son of a 
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wealthy planter, a member of an old 
Creole family. 

When quite young Edmund Deslonde 
was sent to Georgetown College, and 
after graduating there he studied law 
and was admitted to praetiee in the 
city of New Orleans. President 
Buehanan, upon aseending to the presi- 
deney, appointed young Deslonde to be 
United States land agent in the terri- 
tory of Nebraska, and in that capacity 
he served until the outbreak of the war 
of the rebellion. 

Major Deslonde went into the field 
of aetion as a major on the staff of 
ieneral Beauregard. He became pay- 
master of the department of South Car- 
olina. and served until the elose of the 
war. Returning to New Orleans after 
the war he engaged in the real estate 
business with Colonel J. B. Walton, and 
was quite suecessful in the undertak- 
ing. Upon the dissolution of the part- 
nership Major Deslonde engaged in 
commercial pursuits. 

Shortly before the war he married 
the daughter of Colonel Darlington of 
‘larke county, Alabama, and to this 


marriage four children were born.— 


(Reported from New Orleans Pica- 


yunc, April 6, 1886.) 


JENKINS, Joseph W. 


Joseph W. Jenkins, who was promi- 
nently identified with business inter- 
ests of Baltimore, Maryland, and those 
of the south for many years, died at 
his home in Baltimore, February 2, 
1897, in the eighty-third vear of his life, 
and at the time of his death was the 
oldest member of the Jenkins’ family 
of Maryland, the oldest member of the 
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Cathedral parish and the oldest alum- 
nus of Georgetown College. 

He was born in Baltimore and was 
the son of William Jenkins, the founder 
of the Jenkins tannery, and whose es- 
tate, ‘‘Oak IIill," which adjoined the 
tannery property, descended through 
William Jenkins’ daughter, who was 
the wife of Captain William Kennedy, 
to the families of Colonel Boone and 
Mr. Richard Cromwell, Captain Ken- 
nedy's son-in-law. 

Joseph Jenkins was educated at 
Georgetown College, and after gradu- 
ating he decided to continue his 
father’s business and so became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Poland, Jenkins & 
Company, in which he continued until 
the beginning of the civil war. During, 
and subsequent to, the war, he was in 
the cotton business as a member of the 
firm of Joseph W. Jenkins & Company. 
IIe retired from active business occupa- 
tions in 1880, but continued a stock- 
holding interest in the Union, the Phoe- 
nix, and the Laurel manufacturing 
companies. 

He was for a number of years presi- 
dent of the Despard Coal Company. He 
had also been a director and a large 
stockholder in the Central Ohio Rail- 
road Company since the time of its or- 
ganization. Mr. Jenkins took a great 
interest in the development of the south 
and was connected with several in- 
dustrial enterprises in Alabama and 
Texas. He was the pioneer of the 
South Baltimore Harbor and Improve- 
ment Company, which developed prop- 
erty about Curtis Bay and of which 
he was a director at the time of his 
death. He was also interested in the 
South Baltimore Car Works and other 
industries near by. 
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His brothers were Thomas Jenkins, 
Edward, Mark and William, and his 
only sister married Captain William 
Kennedy, a mariner, who, when he was 
married, planted the anchor of his ship 
at the gate of ‘‘Oak Hill," vowing to 
spend the remainder of his days quietly 
on shore. Mr. Jenkins was married 
twice; his first wife was Mercy Haw- 
kins of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
The two children born to this marriage 
are William F. Jenkins of Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Charles O'Donnell Lee of Bal- 
timore. His second wife, who survived 
him, was Gertrude Seckel. Henry S., 
Frederick I., and J. Wilcox Jenkins 
are the ehildren of the second marriage. 
—(From Baltimore Sun, February 3, 
1897.) 


COTTING, James, 8. J. 


Father Cotting died in the infirmary 
at Georgetown on Thursday, June 23, 
1892. He was born in Switzerland on 
May 23, 1812, and received the rudi- 
ments of edueation from his unele, who 
was a parish priest of Shervereul, 
Switzerland. He became a pupil at the 
great Jesuit College of Fribourg in 
1823. Six years afterward he went to 
the Roman College, where he studied 
philosophy under Fathers Dmowski, 
Solimani, Bertrand and De Vico. After 
a three years’ course he returned to 
his native country and entered again 
the college of Fribourg, this time as a 
student of theology. At the end of the 
first vear he determined to become a 
Jesuit, and entered the society in 
Rome. In due time he finished the 
course of theology in the Roman Col- 
lege under Fathers Perrone, Curei and 
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others. Не was ordained priest оп 
March 28, 1840. 

In 1839, Bishop Rosati, of St. Louis, 
appealed to Father-General Roothan 
for priests to labor among the Indians. 
The Bishop’s appeal, strongly endorsed 
by the General of the Society of Jesus, 
was publicly read in the refectory of 
the Roman College. It seemed to 
Father Cotting a manifestation of 
God's will in his regard, and he offered 
himself for the Indian missions. On 
the 21st of June, 1840, he and Father 
Gregory Mengarini left Rome, and on 
the 23rd embarked from Leghorn for 
Philadelphia. From the moment of 
sailing seasiekness in its most trouble- 
some form attaeked Father Cotting, 
and so violent was the attaek that spit- 
ting of blood was of daily occurrence. 
The voyage was a stormy one, and in 
mid-oeean the provisions gave out, 
leaving but a bit of dried sausage for 
the daily allowance of food. Fortu- 
nately all arrived safely in Philadel- 
phia after a voyage of eight weeks. 
After two or three days in Philadelphia. 
Fathers Cotting and Mengarini took 
the train for Baltimore, remained there 
over night, and the next day set out 
for Georgetown College, where they 
met with a warm reception. 

They started for St. Louis in four 
days, and the journey, long and tire- 
some, was performed partly by stages 
and partly by boat. On arriving in St. 
Louis Father Cotting, much to his re- 
gret, was detailed for work in Mis- 
souri, while his companion, Father 
Mengarini, was allowed to proceed to 
his ehosen field of labor among the In- 
dians. Father Cotting's first mission 
was among the Creoles and Germans in 
St. Charles eounty, Missouri. He was 
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next stationed in St. Louis, where he 
built the first German church—St. 
Joseph's. IIe then labored for a year 
or two in Osage and other counties, 
where he built two churches, the one 
at Westphalia being the oldest in the 
county. Three years later he was sent 
to Philadelphia to attend the cholera 
sufferers. 

From 1849 to 1853 we find him at 
Conewago, Pennsylvania, attending 
missions at Gettysburg and the moun- 
tains. He built the church at Gettys- 
burg and also the one at York. In 
September of 1853 he was at Frederick 
in his third year of probation. From 
1855 to 1866 he was stationed at New- 
town, St. Mary’s county, Maryland, in 
charge of St. Joseph’s church, St. 
John’s and Our Lady’s Chapel, which 
were situated in different parts of the 
county. For three years he was an 
assistant in St. Mary’s church, Boston, 
under the pastorship of Father Robert 
Brady, S. J. From 1870 to the date of 
his death, with the exception of two 
years at St. Inigoes, he labored with 
unflagging zeal, in storm and sunshine, 
in plenty and want—more frequently 
in want—at Whitemarsh, one of the 
poorest missions of the Society of Jesus 
in Maryland. 

Along with a burning zeal for the 
salvation of the colored people and for 
the poor, Father Cotting had a kindly 
nature, a genial disposition and a total 
disregard for personal comfort that 
made him reck little of hardships. He 
had a superb constitution, and never 
since his severe seasickness was ill a 
day until he was called to receive his 
reward for fifty-two years of mission- 
ary labor in this country.— (College 
Journal, July, 1892.) 
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SEMMES, Alexander J., A. M., M. D. 
Class of 1850. 

Reverend Alexander J. Semmes was 
born at Georgetown, District of Colum 
bia, in 1826, and his primary education 
was rece:ved at the hauds of his cul- 
tured mother. When old enough to 
enter college he was placed in George- 
town under the eare of the Jesuit 
fathers. He graduated from this re- 
nowned institution with high honors in 
1850, two years later receiving the de- 
gree of A. M. Determining to take up 
the study of medieine, he went to Paris, 
Franee, where he spent some eight 
years, studying under the most re- 
nowned physicians, and received his 
diploma of the first rank. 

He returned to America, and his 
brother, Thomas J. Semmes, having set- 
tled in New Orleans, Louisiana, Dr. 
Semmes decided to loeate in that city, 
and he was there engaged in the pro- 
fession of medicine most successfully 
until the civil war broke out. The 
Louisiana troops were rushing to the 
front and Dr. Semmes enlisted as a sur- 
geon in the Eighth Louisiana Regiment, 
and served all through the war, win- 
ning fresh laurels from all associated 
with him in the cause of the beloved 
southland. 

Ile married Miss Berrien, the lovely 
and accomplished daughter of Senator 
Berrien, and when the war was over, 
Dr. Semmes returned with his wife to 
New Orleans to reside near his brother, 
who had served in the confederate Con- 
gress. Dr. Semmes’ wife died shortly 
after their return to New Orleans, and 
her loss became an abiding grief with 
the Doctor. He continued a little 
longer in the practice of his profession, 
having reached the most eminent 
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heights, when he decided to leave the 
world, which no longer had any charms 
for him, and devote himself to the serv- 
ice of God in the priesthood of the 
Catholic church. 

He desired to labor in fields where 
the harvest was waiting, and he applied 
for admission to the diocese of Savan- 
nah, intending to study for the work 
in Georgia. Bishop Gross, afterwards 
Archbishop of Oregon, was then the 
bishop of Savannah. He accepted Dr. 
Semmes as a candidate for the priest- 
hood and he entered Pio Nono College, 
near Macon, for his preparatory studies 
in theology. Thence he went to St. 
Vincent monastery at Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, where, under the guidance of 
the Benedictine fathers, he made the 
most profound theological and philo- 
sophical studies. 

In 1878 he returned to Savannah to 
report to Bishop Gross. He was or- 
dained by the latter at Macon, Georgia, 
and after some parish work he was 
made president of Pio Nono College. 
He filled this position for five years 
with the greatest credit, and his name 
became known far and wide as a man 
of deep classical reference and an au- 
thority on English and American liter- 
ature and history. His memory of 
things and events was marvelous, his 
great reading and general information 
on all topics, ancient and current, giv- 
ing rise to the axiom among students 
and thinkers, ‘‘We’ll ask Father 
Semmes. He'll know."' 

From Pio Nono College, whither he 
went in obedienee to his superiors, he 
at length obtained the wish of his heart, 
missionary work in Georgia, and 
though he was stationed at Sharon as 
chaplain to the large community school 
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he became a noted worker in mission- 
ary fields about Sharon, Macon, Augus- 
ta and Atlanta. He worked with un- 
abated zeal until about 1894, when he 
had a stroke of paralysis, which dis- 
abled him from further active labor. 

He bore this dispensation of Provi- 
denee with the utmost fortitude, and 
was allowed by the bishop of his dio- 
eese, upon the request of his brother, 
Honorable T. J. Semmes, to spend his 
deelining days in New Orleans, with 
those who loved him so truly and were 
во solieitous for his recovery ; for it was 
hoped that the climate of the far south 
would prove beneficial to his shattered 
frame. He was surrounded with every 
loving eare and was visited constantly 
by Reverend Father Semple and Father 
Gaffney of the Society of Jesus. But 
his work was done in this world and 
he died in the autumn of 1898. 

Father Semmes was a member of an 
illustrious southern family, of French 
and English blood, that was among the 
first settlers of Maryland. In the old 
eolonial papers of Maryland are records 
showing that Joseph Semmes, of Nor- 
mandy, France, was by order of the 
eouneil naturalized and enabled to hold 
land. The date of this paper is 1640, 
and it is the first paper of naturaliza- 
tion ever given in Ameriea. À singular 
eoineidenee is that on the Virginia side 
of the Potomae river, just opposite the 
Semmes property, are some high cliffs, 
known to this day as Normandy cliffs, 
and Normany is noted for its cliffs by 
the sea. 

On the maternal side, Father Semmes 
was eonneeted with the Taliafero fam- 
ily, who are deseendants of one Talia- 
fleur, who had the honor of opening the 
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next stationed in St. Louis, where he 
built the first German church—st. 
Joseph's. He then labored for a year 
or two in Osage and other counties, 
where he built two churches, the one 
at Westphalia being the oldest in the 
county. Three years later he was sent 
to Philadelphia to attend the cholera 
sufferers. 

From 1849 to 1853 we find him at 
Conewago, Pennsylvania, attending 
missions at Gettysburg and the moun- 
tains. He built the church at Gettys- 
burg and also the one at York. In 
September of 1853 he was at Frederick 
in his third year of probation. From 
1855 to 1866 he was stationed at New- 
town, St. Mary’s county, Maryland, in 
eharge of St. Joseph’s church, St. 
John’s and Our Lady’s Chapel, which 
were situated in different parts of the 
eounty. For three years he was an 
assistant in St. Mary’s church, Boston, 
under the pastorship of Father Robert 
Brady, S. J. From 1870 to the date of 
his death, with the exception of two 
years at St. Inigoes, he labored with 
unflagging zeal, in storm and sunshine, 
in plenty and want—more frequently 
in want—at Whitemarsh, one of the 
poorest missions of the Society of Jesus 
in Maryland. 

Along with a burning zeal for the 
salvation of the colored people and for 
the poor, Father Cotting had a kindly 
nature, a genial disposition and a total 
disregard for personal comfort that 
made him reck little of hardships. He 
had a superb constitution, and never 
since his severe seasickness was ill a 
day until he was called to receive his 
reward for fifty-two years of mission- 
ary labor in this country.—(College 
Journal, July, 1892.) 
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SEMMES, Alexander J., A. M., M. D. 
Class of 1850. 

Reverend Alexander J. Semmes was 
born at Georgetown, District of Colum- 
bia, in 1826, and his primary education 
was received at the hands of his cul- 
tured mother. When old enough to 
enter college he was placed in George- 
town under the eare of the Jesuit 
fathers. Не graduated from this re- 
nowned institution with high honors in 
1850, two years later receiving the de- 
gree of A. M. Determining to take up 
the study of medicine, he went to Paris, 
Franee, where he spent some eight 
years, studying under the most re- 
nowned physieians, and received his 
diploma of the first rank. 

He returned to Ameriea, and his 
brother, Thomas J. Semmes, having set- 
tled in New Orleans, Louisiana, Dr. 
Semmes decided to locate in that city, 
and he was there engaged in the pro- 
fession of medicine most suecessfully 
until the civil war broke out. The 
Louisiana troops were rushing to the 
front and Dr. Semmes enlisted as a sur- 
geon in the Eighth Louisiana Regiment, 
and served all through the war, win- 
ning fresh laurels from all associated 
with him in the cause of the beloved 
southland. 

He married Miss Berrien, the lovely 
and aecomplished daughter of Senator 
Berrien, and when the war was over, 
Dr. Semmes returned with his wife to 
New Orleans to reside near his brother, 
who had served in the confederate Con- 
gress. Dr. Semmes’ wife died shortly 
after their return to New Orleans, and 
her loss became an abiding grief with 
the Doctor. He continued a little 
longer in the practice of his profession, 
having reached the most eminent 
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heights, when he decided to leave the 
world, which no longer had any charms 
for him, and devote himself to the serv- 
ice of God in the priesthood of the 
Catholic church. 

He desired to labor in fields where 
the harvest was waiting, and he applied 
for admission to the diocese of Savan- 
nah, intending to study for the work 
in Georgia. Bishop Gross, afterwards 
Archbishop of Oregon, was then the 
bishop of Savannah. He accepted Dr. 
Semmes as a candidate for the priest- 
hood and he entered Pio Nono College, 
near Macon, for his preparatory studies 
in theology. Thence he went to St. 
Vincent monastery at Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, where, under the guidance of 
the Benedictine fathers, he made the 
most profound theological and philo- 
sophieal studies. 

In 1878 he returned to Savannah to 
report to Bishop Gross. He was or- 
dained by the latter at Macon, Georgia, 
and after some parish work he was 
made president of Pio Nono College. 
He filled this position for five years 
with the greatest credit, and his name 
beeame known far and wide as a man 
of deep classical reference and an au- 
thority on English and American liter- 
ature and history. His memory of 
things and events was marvelous, his 
great reading and general information 
on all topics, ancient and current, giv- 
ing rise to the axiom among students 
and thinkers, ‘‘We’ll ask Father 
Semmes. He'll know.”’ 

From Pio Nono College, whither he 
went in obedience to his superiors, he 
at length obtained the wish of his heart, 
missionary work in Georgia, and 
though he was stationed at Sharon as 
ehaplain to the large community school 
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and asylum of the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
he became a noted worker in mission- 
ary fields about Sharon, Macon, Augus- 
ta and Atlanta. He worked with un- 
abated zeal until about 1894, when he 
had a stroke of paralysis, which dis- 
abled him from further active labor. 

He bore this dispensation of Provi- 
dence with the utmost fortitude, and 
was allowed by the bishop of his dio- 
cese, upon the request of his brother, 
Honorable T. J. Semmes, to spend his 
declining days in New Orleans, with 
those who loved him so truly and were 
80 solieitous for his recovery ; for it was 
hoped that the climate of the far south 
would prove beneficial to his shattered 
frame. He was surrounded with every 
loving eare and was visited constantly 
by Reverend Father Semple and Father 
Gaffney of the Society of Jesus. But 
his work was done in this world and 
he died in the autumn of 1898. 

Father Semmes was a member of an 
illustrious southern family, of French 
and English blood, that was among the 
first settlers of Maryland. In the old 
eolonial papers of Maryland are records 
showing that Joseph Semmes, of Nor- 
mandy, Franee, was by order of the 
eouneil naturalized and enabled to hold 
land. The date of this paper is 1640, 
and it is the first paper of naturaliza- 
tion ever given in America. A singular 
eoineidenee is that on the Virginia side 
of the Potomae river, just opposite the 
Semmes property, are some high cliffs, 
known to this day as Normandy cliffs, 
and Normany is noted for its cliffs by 
the sea. 

On the maternal side, Father Semmes 
was eonneeted with the Taliafero fam- 
ily, who are descendants of one Talia- 
fleur, who had the honor of opening the 
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battle of  Hastings.—(New Orleans 


Daily Picayune, 1898.) 


ERRAZUREZ, Ysidoro, A. B. 
Class of 1852. 

Ysidoro Errazurez, minister plenipo- 
tentiary of Chile to Brazil, died in Rio 
Janeiro, March 12, 1898, one of the 
most brilliant men, and certainly the 
man most gifted with the high and rare 
qualities of statesman and orator that 
Chile has ever produced. Пе was born 
in Santiago, Chile, in 1835, of a family 
that had already furnished more than 
its quota of illustrious men. 

In 1851 he eame to the United States 
under the charge of Joaquin Larrain 
Gaudarillas, who later occupied many 
prominent positions in Chile, desiring 
to finish his education amidst the free 
and generous principles of our young 
repubhe. With Errazurez came that 
other famous Georgetown boy, Manuel 
José Yrrarazaval. Together these two 
studied at Georgetown for a year and 
a half. Errázurez graduating in 1852, 
and tog&ther in Chili they gave evi- 
denee throughout their lives of the 
thorough training, of the knowledge 
and the broadness of idea aequired at 
Georgetown, and especially of that sta- 
bility of religious principles which is 
sueh a potent element in the enjoy- 
ment and usefulness of life. 

Two months after his graduation Er- 
rázurez went to Germany to study law 
at the University of Gottengen. There 
he met a Miss Hoffman of IIamburg, 
whom he afterwards married. He de- 
voted his leisure to literary pursuits 
and wrote some very pointed and witty 
politieal satires besides a great many 
poetieal eompositions. About this time 
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he became involved in the revolution- 
ary movement of Gallo, together with 
a number of other young Chileans, most 
of whom had been edueated abroad and 
were imbued with strong liberal tend- 
encies. 

Details of this epoch of Errazurez’s 
career are gleaned from the cor- 
respondenee of a relative, Mr. Washing- 
ton Carvallo, who was minister to the 
United States and to England in the 
fifties. After Gallo was defeated in 
1859, Errazurez was exiled and lived 
at Mendoza in the Argentine Republic. 
When he returned to Chile he edited 
the papers La Voz de Chile and El Mer- 
eurio, earrying on his journalistic cam- 
paigns with his wonted vigor and en- 
ergy. In 1867 he was elected to the 
chamber of deputies as its president, in 
which office he remained actively en- 
gaged until 1890. He also took part 
in the war which Chile waged so suc- 
cessfully against Peru and Bolivia. 

When the revolution between Con- 
gress and President Balmaceda. broke 
out Errazurez favored the cause of 
Congress, and on the triumph of that 
party was elected to the cabinet, and 
later minister of foreign affairs under 
the administration of George Montt. 
Shortly afterwards he retired from pol- 
itics to his farm on the Isla Santa Ines, 
still, however, retaining the office of 
senator. 

In 1896 Frederico Errazurez, cousin 
of Ysidoro, was elected president of 
Chile, whereupon the latter was again 
called to publie life. He was appointed, 
in 1897, minister plenipotentiary to 
Brazil. After a brief residence in Rio 
Janeiro he was stricken with yellow 
fever and died after an illness of eight 
days. Around his grave an entire na- 
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tion mourned. He was the popular sen- 
ator, the unsurpassed orator, the 
shrewd and patriotic diplomat, who 
more than once had held the destiny 
of Chile in his hands. He had those 
qualities which make a man loved and 
respected by the people,—personal 
bravery and eloquence, accompanied 
and strengthened by a great moral 
power and sterling worth. 

During his life of sixty-three years, 
passed amidst the struggles and trials 
of a nascent democracy, he turned his 
magnificent powers to almost any occu- 
pation; he was politieian, journalist, 
diplomat, soldier, revolutionist, his- 
torian, and in all he showed his versa- 
tile talent and keen intelligenee.— (L. 
F. Jorrin, '99, College Journal, June, 
1893.) 


HEPBURN, Samuel Chew. 


Major Samuel Chew Hepburn, sol- 
dier, eivil engineer and surveyor, died 
September 26, 1888, and was laid to 
rest in the tomb of the army of North- 
ern Virginia in Metairie cemetery. 

Major Hepburn was a native of 
Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
where he was born on the 8th day of 
February, 1822. He came from an old 
Maryland family, his father being, at 
the time of his birth, chief clerk in the 
United States War Department. Edu- 
cated at Georgetown College, he 
adopted the profession of civil engi- 
neer and surveyor, and soon after his 
graduation he moved to the state of 
Missouri. He had scarcely acquired 
citizenship there when the declaration 
of war by the United States against 
Mexico gave new direction to his aims 
and impulses, and he was one of the 
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earliest to enlist in the command of 
Colonel Doniphan. During the war 
with the confederacy he served with 
distinction as aide-de-camp to General 
Niehols, of the Second Louisiana Brig- 
ade. 

Major Hepburn was possessed of the 
unvarying characteristics of the true 
gentleman, his courageous and unflinch- 
ing devotion to principle and to friends 
and his sterling qualities of heart and 
mind and cultivated intellect readily 
winning the esteem and confidence of 
his old comrades.— (College Journal, 
October, 1888.) | 


BRADY, Robert W., 8. J. 


The Rev. Robert W. Brady died in 
the college infirmary on Thursday 
morning, March 26, 1891. He had been 
removed from Trinity Church, George- 
town, of which he was pastor, to the 
infirmary of the college to receive the 
superior medical attention there, but 
to no avail. 

Father Brady was born in Hancock, 
Maryland, October 16, 1825, to which 
place his grandparents had come about 
the period of the revolution. He re- 
ceived his education at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Frederick, and on August 31, 
1843, entered the novitiate at the same 
place, to become a member of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. He eame to George- 
town, in September, 1852, from Wor- 
eester, Massachusetts, where he had 
been teaching for the preceding six 
years. At Georgetown he began the 
study of theology and was for eight 
years a prefect of discipline. On July 
25, 1857, in company with Fathers Mc- 
Atee, O’Callaghan, Fulton and Van den 
Heuvel he was ordained priest in the 
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Boys’ Chapel by the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Kenrick, of Baltimore. His 
stay at the College was continued for 
another year, after which he went to 
Frederick for the third year of proba- 
tion, and thence to Loyola College, Bal- 
timore, where he remained a year, re- 
turning the next year again to Freder- 
ick, as professor of Juniors. 

Пе eame to Washington in 1861 as an 
assistant pastor of St. 
Church, and afterwards, in 1862, was 
given the pastorship of St. Mary’s 
Church, Boston. In February, 1869, he 
was made president of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, and on August 27, vice-president 
of Boston College. On August 2, 1870, 
he was re-appointed pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church, Boston, and erected the 
present magnificent church. Father 
Brady had up to this time shown such 
prudence and judgment in the manage- 
ment of various and trying offices, that 
it was no surprise to his brethern when 
he was named Provincial of the Mary- 
land Province of the Society of Jesus. 
Entering upon the duties of this new 
and onerous charge, May 8, 1877, he 
governed the province for five years in 
a way that proved most conclusively his 
ability as an administrator. After re- 
tiring from the office he lived for a 
year as an assistant pastor of St. 
Peter's Chureh, Jersey City, from 
which post he was dispatched to Rome 
to attend the General Congregation for 
the election of a General of the Order. 

Upon his return from Rome in June, 
1883, he was again appointed rector 
of Holy Cross College. While holding 
this office he acted as Provincial during 
a portion of Father Fulton’s absence 
in Ireland. After this he was again 
elected Procurator and visited Rome 
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for a second time to attend the meet- 
ing of the Congregation of Procurators. 
In August, 1887, he was sent to Bo- 
hemia Manor, Maryland, the scene of 
Archbishop Carroll's early school days 
and the parent of Georgetown College. 
In the September of 1888, he was made 
Superior of St. Thomas’ Manor, Charles 
county, Maryland, and a year later 
Spiritual Father of Georgetown Col- 
lege. In November, 1890, he was ap- 
pointed pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Georgetown. 

He was buried from this church, his 
last charge, all the clergy of Washing- 
ton and many from Baltimore being 
present. At the end of the Mass, His 
Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, blessed 
the body and then standing at the foot 
of the coffin spoke as follows: ‘‘It is 
a very wise and laudable custom of the 
Society of Jesus to have no remarks 
made upon the deceased members of 
that society. Their works are supposed 
to speak for themselves. I do not in- 
tend on this occasion to depart from 
this rule. I have come here out of my 
regard for the deceased. It was my 
great fortune to know him, and were 
I to speak to you of the virtue which 
characterized him more than any other, 
it would be his great simplicity of char- 
acter, for which he was renowned. He 
was indeed a ‘true Israelite in whom 
there was no guile.’ Dying, he could 
say from his heart: In simplicitate tua, 
Domine, moriamur.’’—(College Jour- 
nal, April, 1891.) 


- - - 


LOWE, Enoch Magruder, A. B. 


Class of 1852. 


Judge Enoch Magruder Lowe, of the 
Alexandria (Virginia) corporation 
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eourt, was stricken with paralysis, May 
18, died June 11, 1879. He was a na- 
tive of Alexandria, born in 1832; grad- 
uated at Georgetown College in 1852, in 
a class of fifteen; studied law and emi- 
grated to Kansas, where he was assist- 
ant United States attorney during Mr. 
Buchanan's administration. 

At the outbreak of the civil war he 
returned south and became an officer in 
the Confederate army. Upon the crea- 
tion of the city court at Alexandria, in 
1871, he was made judge and remained 
on the bench until his death. He be- 
eame a convert to the Catholie faith 
while in Georgetown College.—(College 
Journal, July, 1879.) 


RADCLIFFE, Samuel Jacobs, A. M., 

M. D. 

Medicine. Class of 1852. 

Dr. Samuel Jacobs Radcliffe, physi- 
cian and surgeon, an active practitioner 
for fifty-one years, one of the oldest 
members of the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia, died July 9, 
1903. in the seventy-fifth year of his 
life, and was buried with military hon-. 
ors in Arlington cemetery. He was 
born in Washington, Distriet of Colum- 
bia, June 2, 1825, and was edueated in 
the eity sehools and with private tutors. 
He began his medieal studies at the 
age of twenty years in the office of Dr. 
Flodoardo Howard of Washington, and 
graduated from the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Medicine in 1852. His 
degree of master of arts was conferred 
by the University in 1866. 

In 1857 he removed to Baltimore and 
there practiced medicine for five years, 


during which term he attended several 


special courses and clinics at the Univer- 
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sity of Maryland. In 1862 he received 
appointment as acting assistant surgeon 
in the army, and later on received a 
commission from President Lincoln. He 
served with the army of the Potomac 
in the fifth army corps, under General 
Warren, through all the battles from 
Brandy Station to Petersburg. He was 
soon promoted to the rank of major 
and surgeon, and while on duty in 
North -Carolina was made medical di- 
rector of the twenty-third army corps 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. He 
was honorably discharged from the 
army at the end of the war in October, 
1865, and resumed practice in his na- 
tive city. | 

For nearly twenty years he was an 
aeting assistant surgeon in the army, 
stationed at Washington, and later on 
was examining surgeon for the pension 
office for four years. He was a member 
of the Ameriean Medieal Assoeiation, 
the British Medical Association, the 
Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Medical Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Washington 
Academy of Sciences and the Washing- 
ton Mieroseopieal Society. He was also 
a frequent contributor to the medical 
press. 

Dr. Radcliffe was survived by his 
wife, who was a daughter of Dr. Joshua 
R. Riley of Georgetown, District of Co- 
lumbia, and two daughters.—(Wash- 
ington Medical Annals.) 


SMITH, Frederick L., A. M. 
Class of 1854. 

Frederick L. Smith, of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, died on Easter Sunday 
in the spring of the year 1898. Mr. 
Smith entered Georgetown College 
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sometime during the ''forties," and 
made a brilliant course, being espe- 
eially distinguished as a poet. On the 
day of his graduation, in 1854, he had 
the honor of delivering a diseourse on 
‘The Influence of Philosophy" before 
the president of the United States, 
Franklin Pieree, who was present at 
the commencement exercises. 

After leaving college he studied law, 
which he afterwards practiced, becom- 
ing one of the most prominent lawyers 
of his native town. He was ever re- 
markable for the purity of his life and 
the unflinching honesty of his conduct. 
—(College Journal, June, 1898.) 


і 


KING, John F. A. B. M. D. 
Class of 1852. 

Dr. John F. King, a graduate of 
Georgetown College, class of 1852, died 
at the residenee of his parents in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, March 25, 
1873, in the thirty-ninth year of his life. 
He graduated at the same time with his 
brother Thomas B. King, the latter tak- 
ing the medal in his elass. Thomas be- 
came a lawyer and settled in Charles- 
ton, where he died only about four 
months previous to Dr. John King. A 
third brother was Mr. Joseph King, S. 
J., who for many years was an efficient 
and greatly loved prefect of discipline 
at Georgetown. He died May 4, 1865, 
aged twenty-nine. He was to have 
been ordained in a few months. Sister 
M. Loretta King. direetress of the 
Georgetown Academy of the Visitation, 
was a surviving sister. 

Dr. King was possessed of no ordi- 
nary talents, but he always sought to 
hide his capacity and to stand aloof 
from the world's praise or blame. His 
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entire freedom from human respect was 
indeed something extraordinary. After 
leaving Georgetown College he studied 
and graduated in medieine from Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. He had scarcely entered 
upon the practice of his profession than 
he found his health beginning to fail, 
and soon he was forced to lay aside all 
dreams of a future career and resign 
himself to becoming a constant invalid. 
Then shone forth his heroic mind and 
true piety. Convinced that life was not 
for him, he withdrew from all his 
friends to the society of his immediate 
family circle, and, giving his whole be- 
ing to God, led the life of a religious 
in the quiet precinets of his own home, 
praetieing those lessons of piety and 
self-abnegation which his whole life 
had illustrated —(College J -nel, 
May, 1873.) | 


RAY, Robert, A. M. 


Class of 1854. 


Judge Robert Ray, an eminent law- 
yer of Louisiana, died October 25, 1899, 
at his home in Monroe, Louisiana. He 
was born in St. Franeis eounty, Mis- 
souri, September 19, 1830. His boy- 
hood days were spent upon his father's 
farm, where, during the winter months, 
he satisfied, in part, his thirst for 
knowledge. Upon the death of his par- 
ents he entered Georgetown College, 
and in 1854 graduated, after & six 
years’ course, receiving his diploma 
from the president of the United States, 
Franklin Pierce. He received his mas- 
ter of arts degree in 1859. 

During his college years he mani- 
fested that indomitable spirit in over- 
coming all obstacles which was charac- 
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teristie of his after life; he held stead- 
fastly to his eonvietions, preferring to 
lose the respeet of men rather than to 
relinquish an opinion whieh he judged 
to be right. After completing his eourse 
in Georgetown he read law, and in 
1857 became a member of the bar in 
New Orleans, where he practiced until 
the outbreak of the civil war. 

Being opposed to secession, he can- 
vassed the state in opposition to the 
election of delegates to the secession 
eonvention.* From 1861 to 1863 he dis- 
eharged the duties of mayor of Monroe, 
and having by а change in the conscript 
law become liable to enlistment he was 
obliged to serve as a soldier under the 
Confederaey in the Third Louisiana 
Cavalry, but his heart and convictions 
were with the north. 

After the war he resumed law prac- 
tice, and in 1870 was appointed by 
Governor Warmoth district judge of 
the fourteenth judicial district. шп 
1872 he was elected to that honorable 
position by the people and held that 
distinguished office until 1877, when he 
resumed the practice of law. In 1888 
he was a candidate on the Republican 
ticket for the office of attorney general 
of Louisiana, and under the administra- 
tion of President Harrison he became 
postmaster of Monroe. Judge Ray was 
married, on December 20, 1855, to Mrs. 
Bennedette Bres Morrison, daughter of 
John B. Bres. Five children were born 
to this marriage, of whom but one, 
Henry Clay Ray, is living. 

Judge Ray was a man of quiet man- 
ners, but of fine sensibilities that com- 
manded the respect of all who knew 
him. His intellectual qualities and the 
earnestness with which he adhered to 
and advocated his political convictions 
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made of him a prominent figure in the 
polities of Louisiana. He was a loyal 
follower of the Catholie faith.—(J. J. 
English, in College Journal, December, 
1899.) 


SPELLESSY, James M., A. M. 
Class of 1855. 

James M. Spellessy, editor and jour- 
nalist, died at Guilford, Baltimore 
county. Maryland, December 3, 1875. 
He was educated at Georgetown Col- 
lege, graduating in 1855, receiving his 
degree of A. B., and remained another 
year to take a post-graduate course in 
philosophy, thus obtaining the degree 
of A. M. 

He adopted the profession of journal- 
ism, was married in 1862, and then pur- 
chased the Catholic Herald of Philadel- 
phia, the title of whieh he changed to 
that of the Universe. ITis zeal and abil- 
ity were unquestionable, but neither 
this venture nor his subsequent ones in 
New York city. where his last essay in 
journalism was the publieation of a 
short-lived paper called the St. Peter, 
proved successful. 

Not long before his death, which oc- 
curred after two days of illness, he pub- 
lished а translation of ‘‘Balmes’ 
Logie’’; and he left in manuscript a 
new ''Catechism of the Christian Doc- 
trine for Schools.’’ a work on natural 
theology, and another on ‘‘The Sylla- 
bus. ''— (College Journal.) 





DYER, George A., A. M., M. D. 


Class of 1856. 

Dr. George A. Dyer. physician and 
surgeon, died after a short illness at his 
home in Washington, Daviess county, 
Indiana, January 12, 1879. He was 
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sometime during the ‘‘forties,’’ and 
made a brilliant course, being espe- 
eially distinguished as a poet. On the 
day of his graduation, in 1854, he had 
the honor of delivering a discourse on 
‘The Influence of Philosophy’’ before 
the president of the United States, 
Franklin Pierce, who was present at 
the commencement exercises. 

After leaving college he studied law, 
which he afterwards practiced, becom- 
ing one of the most prominent. lawyers 
of his native town. He was ever re- 
markable for the purity of his life and 
the unflinching honesty of his conduct. 
— (College Journal, June, 1898.) 


KING, John F., А.В. M. D. 
Class of 1852. 

Dr. John F. King, a graduate of 
Georgetown College, class of 1852, died 
at the residence of his parents in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, March 25, 
1873, in the thirty-ninth year of his life. 
He graduated at the same time with his 
brother Thomas B. King, the latter tak- 
ing the medal in his class. Thomas be- 
came a lawyer and settled in Charles- 
ton, where he died only about four 
months previous to Dr. John King. A 
third brother was Mr. Joseph King, S. 
J., who for many years was an efficient 
and greatly loved prefect of discipline 
at Georgetown. He died May 4, 1865, 
aged twenty-nine. Не was to have 
been ordained in a few months. Sister 
M. Loretta King, direetress of the 
Georgetown Academy of the Visitation, 
was a surviving sister. 

Dr. King was possessed of no ordi- 
nary talents, but he always sought to 
hide his capacity and to stand aloof 
from the world's praise or blame. His 
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entire freedom from human respect was 
indeed something extraordinary. After 
leaving Georgetown College he studied 
and graduated in medieine from Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. He had searcely entered 
upon the practice of his profession than 
he found his health beginning to fail, 
and soon he was forced to lay aside all 
dreams of a future career and resign 
himself to becoming a constant invalid. 
Then shone forth his heroic mind and 
true piety. Convinced that life was not 
for him, he withdrew from all his 
friends to the society of his immediate 
family cirele, and, giving his whole be- 
ing to God, led the life of a religious 
in the quiet precincts of his own home, 
practicing those lessons of piety and 
self-abnegation which his whole life 
had illustrated —(College У р“), 
Мау, 1873.) | 


RAY, Robert, А. M. 
Class of 1854. 

Judge Robert Ray, an eminent law- 
ver of Louisiana, died October 25, 1899, 
at his home in Monroe, Louisiana. He 
was born in St. Francis county, Mis- 
souri, September 19, 1830. His boy- 
hood days were spent upon his father's 
farm, where, during the winter months, 
he satisfied, in part, his thirst for 
knowledge. Upon the death of his par- 
ents he entered Georgetown College, 
and in 1854 graduated, after & six 
years' eourse, receiving his diploma 
from the president of the United States, 
Franklin Pieree. Пе received his mas- 
ter of arts degree in 1859. 

During his college years he mani- 
fested that indomitable spirit in over- 
coming all obstacles which was charac- 
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teristie of his after life; he held stead- 
fastly to his convictions, preferring to 
lose the respect of men rather than to 
relinquish an opinion which he judged 
to be right. After completing his course 
in Georgetown he read law, and in 
1857 became a member of the bar in 
New Orleans, where he practiced until 
the outbreak of the civil war. 

Being opposed to secession, he can- 
vassed the state in opposition to the 
election of delegates to the secession 
eonvention.* From 1861 to 1863 he dis- 
eharged the duties of mayor of Monroe, 
and having by a change in the conscript 
law become liable to enlistment he was 
obliged to serve as a soldier under the 
Confederaey in the Third Louisiana 
Cavalry, but his heart and eonvietions 
were with the north. 

After the war he resumed law prac- 
tiee, and in 1870 was appointed by 
Governor Warmoth distriet judge of 
the fourteenth judicial district. In 
1872 he was elected to that honorable 
position by the people and held that 
distinguished office until 1877, when he 
resumed the practice of law. In 1888 
he was a candidate on the Republican 
ticket for the office of attorney general 
of Louisiana, and under the administra- 
tion of President Harrison he became 
postmaster of Monroe. Judge Ray was 
married, on Deeember 20, 1855, to Mrs. 
Bennedette Bres Morrison, daughter of 
John B. Bres. Five children were born 
to this marriage, of whom but one, 
Henry Clay Ray, is living. 

Judge Ray was a man of quiet man- 
ners, but of fine sensibilities that com- 
manded the respect of all who knew 
him. His intellectual qualities and the 
earnestness with which he adhered to 
and advocated his political convictions 
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made of him a prominent figure in the 
polities of Louisiana. He was a loyal 
follower of the Catholic faith.—(J. J. 
English, in College Journal, December, 
1899.) | 


SPELLESSY, James M., А. M. 
Class of 1855. 

James M. Spellessy, editor and jour- 
nalist. died at Guilford, Baltimore 
eounty, Maryland, December 3, 1875. 
Ile was edueated at Georgetown Col- 
lege, graduating in 1855, receiving his 
degree of A. B., and remained another 
year to take a post-graduate course in 
philosophy, thus obtaining the degree 
of A. M. 

He adopted the profession of journal- 
ism, was married in 1862, and then pur- 
ehased the Catholic Herald of Philadel- 
phia, the title of which he changed to 
that of the Universe. His zeal and abil- 
ity were unquestionable, but neither 
this venture nor his subsequent ones in 
New York city, where his last essay in 
journalism was the publication of a 
short-lived paper called the St. Peter, 
proved successful. 

Not long before his death, which oc- 
curred after two days of illness, he pub- 
lished а translation of ‘‘Balmes’ 
Logie’’; and he left in manuscript a 
new ‘‘Catechism of the Christian Doc- 
trine for Sehools,"" a work on natural 
theology, and another on ‘‘The Sylla- 
bus.” — (College Journal.) 


DYER, George A., A. M., M. D. 


Class of 1856. 

Dr. George A. Dyer, physician and 
surgeon, died after a short illness at his 
home in Washington, Daviess county, 
Indiana, January 12, 1879. He was 
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born in the city of Washington, District 
of Columbia, in 1329, son of Alexander 
Dyer, who belonged to an old and pious 
Catholic family of Charles county, 
Maryland. 

Dr. Dyer was educated at George- 
town College, entering in 1844, and 
from that institution he received the 
degree of master of arts in 1856. He 
was a fine elassieal seholar and a well- 
read physician. At the time of his 
death he was health officer of Wash- 
ington, Indiana, and had an excellent 
professional practice. 

Ile was also an accomplished musi- 
cian and was leader of the choir of St. 
Simon's Chureh. Не was connected 
with the fire department of his town, 
holding an office in his eompany.— 
(Adapted from Daviess County Demo- 
crat, January, 1879.) 


HOYT, Charles A., A. M. 
Class of 1857. 

Charles A. Hoyt, one of the most 
prominent Catholic laymen of Brook- 
lyn, New York, president of the Alum- 
ni Association of the University of 
Georgetown, succeeding to the presi- 
dency upon the death of Judge 
Semmes, in 1899, died April 18, 1903, 
at Pasadena, California, whither he had 


gone to spend the winter with his son. 


Ніѕ death was unexpected, although his 
health had been poor for some time. He 
was a parishioner of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo's ehureh in Pasadena, where he 
was a pew holder and president of the 
St. Vineent de Paul council. He was 
survived by a wife and one son. 

Mr. Hoyt was born in Burlington, 
Vermont. in 1839. His father was the 
Reverend William Henry Hoyt, who, 
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when his wife died, left the Protestant 
Episcopal ministry to become a priest, 
being attached to St. Ann’s church, 
Manhattan, at the time of his death. 
For a time before be became a Catholie 
he was editor of the Burlington Senti- 
nel, 

Charles A. Hoyt was a graduate of 
the University of Vermont and of 
Georgetown College, where he came to 
the degree of A. B. in 1857, receiving 
the degree of A. M. in 1860. In 1861 
he entered the employ of Poppenhausen 
& Konig, in Brooklyn, which firm 
owned and controlled the Goodyear 
hard rubber patents, and he became a 
member of the firm in 1872. He was 
also for twenty-five years treasurer of 
the India Rubber Comb Company and 
of the Goodyear Hard Rubber Com- 
pany. Пе was a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the New England So- 
ciety, Long Island Historical Society, 
the Founders and Patriots of America, 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati and the Hamil- 
ton Club. He was also a director of the 
German-American Insurance Company 
and vice-president of the St. Vincent 
Home for Boys.—(College Journal.) 


HAMMETT, Charles Massey, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1856. 

Dr. Charles Massey Hammett, former 
health officer and one of the best-known 
physicians of the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia, died November 
22. 1898, after a brief illness. He was 
sixty-three years of age and was a na- 
tive of St. Mary county, Maryland. His 
father was Robert H. Hammett and his 
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mother was the daughter of Governor 
Blaekstone of Maryland. 

Dr. Hammett received his academic 
education at Charlotte Hall, Maryland, 
and graduated in medicine at George- 
town University in 1856, in the first 
elass in pathology ever graduated from 
that institution. At the time of his 
death he was the only surviving mem- 
ber of his class. He always practiced 
in Washington and served as health of- 
fieer of the eity from 1891 to 1894, 
when he resigned the office to devote all 
his time to his private practice. He was 
a very prominent practitioner and en- 
joyed a luerative business, and in his 
social relations was possessed of a host 
of friends won by his genial and happy 
manner and exceeding kindliness. 

Dr. Hammett was a member of Daw- 
son Lodge, No. 16, F. and A. M., and of 
the Golden Cross organization, and was 
aetively identified with the Medieal and 
Surgieal soeieties and the Medieal As- 
soeiation of Washington. Although a 
Protestant and a Free Mason, he al- 
ways showed the most sincere friend- 
ship and loyalty towards his alma 
mater. Dr. Hammett married Julia 
Maddox of St. Mary county, Maryland, 
and six ehildren were born to this mar- 
riage.—(College Journal, 1898.) 


PEABODY, James Н., M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1860. 

James H. Peabody, ex-army surgeon 
and a graduate of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, class of 
1860, died at his home in Denver, Colo- 
rado, September 10, 1906. He was a 
native of Washington, District of 
Columbia, and was engaged in medical 
practice there in 1862, when President 
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Lincoln commissioned him a surgeon 
in the union army, in which he served 
as surgeon-in-chief in various hospitals 
until the close of the war. 

In his boyhood Dr. Peabody was a 
page in the United States senate. An- 
drew Johnson was one of his intimate 


friends.—(College Journal, October, 
1906.) 
X M 


CLARKE, Daniel Boone, M. D. 


Medicine. Class of 1857. 


Dr. Daniel Boone Clarke, physician, 
and for many years identified with bus- 
iness and finaneial interests in Wash- 
ington, Distriet of Columbia, died Aug. 
4, 1906. Born in that city on the За 
of March, 1825, he engaged in business 
for himself at the age of twenty-one 
vears, having served four years in a 
drug store. 

Following his marriage to Miss Anna 
Cripps in 1847. he took up the study 
of medicine at the Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, and eame to his 
degree in 1857, but continued in the 
drug business until his retirement in 
1874. In 1876 Dr. Clarke was elected 
president of the Franklin Fire Insur- 
anee Company. the oldest insurance 
organization in Washington, and in 
this offiee eontinued until his death. 

For many years he had been promi- 
nently identified with the finaneial in- 
terests of the city, serving as president 
of the National Bank of the Republie 
until its merger with another bank; 
treasurer of the Washington National 
Monument Association; director of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company ; 
direetor of the Union Trust Company 
and of the United States Eleetrie Light 
Company. He was prominently con- 
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nected with a number of other impor- 
tant associations, and throughout his 
long career had been deeply interested 
in all matters affecting the interests of 
his native city. One daughter, Mrs. 
Alexander Porter Morse, the only sur- 
vivor of the three children born of his 
first marriage, survived Dr. Clarke.— 
(College Journal, July, 1906.) 


LOUGHBOROUGH, Alexander H., A. 

M., LL. D. 

Class of 1858. 

Alexander H. Loughborough, who 
was one of the best known and fore- 
most lawyers at the California bar and 
held high rank in social and commer- 
cial eireles, died within fifteen minutes 
after a stroke of apoplexy January 29, 
1897, in San Franciseo. He was a de- 
voted son of Georgetown and a member 
of the Society of Alumni of the insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Loughborough was a native of 
Virginia, born at Warrenton in 1834. 
He was educated in Georgetown Col- 
lege. graduating in 1855 and receiving 
his master of arts degree in 1858; the 
degree of doctor of laws was bestowed 
on him in 1889. In 1867 he went to 
Wheeling, West Virginia, and there 
married, then went to Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and, having read law and been 
admitted to the bar, he engaged in 
practice for about two years. 

From Baltimore he went to Califor- 
nia and at once entered into a law 
partnership with Julius George, which 
eontinued until the date of the death of 
Mr. George in 1880. After his part- 
ner’s death Mr. Loughborough went in- 
to partnership with William Mayor 
Newhall; this firm existed but a short 
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time, Mr. Newhall retiring from prac- 
tice of law. 

In his practice Mr. Loughborough 
speeialized as a land lawyer, his prin- 
eipal eoneern being the eare of prop- 
erty interests of absent owners. He 
was for some years the attorney for 
the Humboldt Savings and Loan So- 
ciety. He also acted as attorney for 
Archbishop Riordan. 

He was very fond of athletics and 
was a man of deep religious character. 
He was survived by a wife and four 
children. 


DIMITRY, Theodore. 


Theodore Dimitry, one of George- 
town's oldest ‘‘old boys,’’ died May 31, 
1904, at his home in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. He was born in New Or- 
leans, March 16, 1839, son of M. D. 
Dimitry and Sophia Powers, who was 
prominently connected with educa- 
tional matters in Louisiana. He was 
the nephew of Alexander Dimitry, the 
first superintendent of edueation in 
Louisiana, who organized the school 
system throughout his native state. 

Theodore Dimitry entered George- 
town College in 1856 in the class of 
first humanities, in 1857 the elass of 
poetry, and in 1858, rhetoric. At the 
time of his death he was president of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, and 
the honor of the office was due him, be- 
cause of his splendid record in war and 
in peace. He enlisted early in 1861, 
and in the battle of Gettysburg was in 
the thick of the fight. His war record 
сап be equalled in very few instances. 
With other brave, impetuous youths he 
avoided taking part in the surrender 
at Appomattox; they made their way 
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through perils and difficulties to the 
side of Jefferson Davis, and attached 
themselves to the person of the presi- 
dent of the Confederacy as his body 
guard. 

At the close of the war, Mr. Dimitry 
returned to New Orleans, and later was 
appointed secretary of the council. 
After this he entered the railroad busi- 
ness and beeame superintendent of the 
Ponehartrain road, at that time one of 
the most important systems of the 
south. When this road was absorbed 
by the Louisville and Nashville, Mr. 
Dimitry was retained and remained 
with the road up to the time of his 
death. 

His wife, who was Irene Seott and 
whom he married in 1871, and three 
daughters, besides several grandchil- 
dren, survived him.— (College Journal, 
Ju'v, 1904.) 


McLAUGHLIN, James Fairfax, A. M, 

LL. D. 

Class of 1860. 

In the latter part of the winter of 
1903 Georgetown lost an alumnus of 
high distinetion by the sudden death of 
J. Fairfax MeLaughlin. Mr. MeLaugh- 
lin was born in Alexandria, Virginia, 
March 15, 1839. He went to Georgc- 
town College at an early age and was 
graduated in 1860 receiving the master 
of arts degree in 1862. 

After leaving college his progress 
was rapid. He first practiced law ir 
Baltimore, then went to New York 
city, where he was high in the councils 
of the Democratic party. During the 
greater part of his life he was engaged 
in literary pursuits of various kinds. 
He at times was editor of the South- 
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ern Metropolis and the Catholic Mirror 
of Baltimore, and of the Boston Pilot 
and the New York star. 

In New York he was recognized as 
an orator and writer of high ability. 
He was professor of literature, oratory 
and other subjects at Rock Hill Col- 
lege, Maryland, and he lectured also 
at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and 
at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. In recognition of his emi- 





nent scholarly attainments Georgetown 
University bestowed upon him the de- 
gree of doctor of laws. Mr. MeLaugh- 
lin was a devout and pious Catholie, 
and a true and refined Christian gentle- 
man. though always immersed in busi- 
ness and publie affairs. 

He married Mamie Selden Burke, 
daughter of Henry J. Burke and Vir- 
ginia Tueker Burke, both Virginians. 
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The offspring of this marriage were 
seven sons and one daughter. For 
many years past Mr. MeLaughlin had 
resided in Fordham, near the Jesuit 
College, in order that his seven sons 
might seeure the blessings of a sound 
Christian edueation. 

He was the author of several books, 
among whieh may be mentioned ''The 
Life of Alexander Stevens," ‘‘The 
Life and Times of John Kelly,” *' Hour 
Glass Series," ‘‘The Life of Matthew 
Lyon, the Hampden of Congress,’’ and 
‘College Days at Georgetown.” — 
(College Journal, December, 1903.) 


SHEA, John Gilmary, LL. D. 

John Gilmary Shea, the distin- 
guished historian of the Catholic 
Church in America, died at his home in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, at four o’clock, 
a. m., February 23, 1892. He was con- 
scious almost to the last, and consoled 
by the blessing sent to him by the Pope 
through Archbishop Corrigan. 

He was born in New York City on 
July 22, 1824. He studied at the gram- 
mar school of Columbia College, of 
which his father, James Shea, was prin- 
eipal. In his thirteenth year the boy 
entered the office of a Spanish mer- 
ehant, where he learned Spanish. In 
1838, when he was fourteen years old, 
he wrote an article on Cardinal Albor- 
nog for the Young People’s Catholic 
Magazine. Archbishop Hughes, then 
a bishop, reviewed it in the Freeman's 
Journal, greatly to the delight of the 
author. 

Young Shea studied law, and in 1846 
was admitted to the bar. He never 
practiced. Dr. Shea was baptized John 
Dawson Shea. Being a very delicate 
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and nervous child, his father, saying 
that he was more like a girl than a 
boy, gave him the nickname of Mary. 
After he grew up he retained the name 
of Mary, prefixing the word ‘‘Gil’’ to 
it. This word means servant. He al- 
ways liked to be called Gilmary, which 
means ''Servant of Mary the Virgin." 

In 1848, having resolved to became 
a Jesuit, he entered the novitiate then 
at Fordham. After remaining there 
for six years he deeided that he did 
not have a eall to the priesthood, left 
and devoted himself to literary work. 
In his youth his attention was called 
to the early Catholie missions among 
the Indians, and he began to collect 
material for a general history of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. 

llis first historical work, ‘‘The Dis- 
eovery and Exploration of the Missis- 
sippi Valley," was published in 1853. 
It was well received, and he was recog- 
nized as one of the historical] scholars 
of the country. To facilitate his his- 
torical researches he studied the Ind‘an 
languages and published grammars 
and dictionaries of the Indian lan- 
спасе, entitled ‘‘Library of Ameri»an 
Linguisties." He wrote the articles on 
Indian tribes in ''Appleton's Cyelo- 
paedia." In 1891 he completed the 
memorial of the first centenary of 
Georgetown College, ‘‘The History of 
Georgetown University,’’ a volume of 
four hundred and eighty pages. When 
he died he was engaged on the last vol- 
umes of the work of his life, ‘‘The His- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the 
United States."' 

In 1862 Mr. Shea received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from St. Francis 
Xavier's College, Fordham, and in 
1889, from Georgetown. In that, her 
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centennial year, Georgetown conferred 
upon him, ‘‘amid,’’ Dr. Shea wrote, 
"the inspiring exercises of the occa- 
sion, an honor unparalleled and unex- 
pected—the striking presentation of a 
gold medal to me ‘as the historian of 
the Catholic Church in America,’ and 
for my work, ‘The Life and Times of 
Archbishop Carroll.’ ’’ In 1883 he was 
recognized as the most distinguished 
Catholic layman in the United States 
by the University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, which gave him 
the Laetare medal. 

For many years preceding 1888 he 
was one of the editors of Frank Les- 
lie's Monthly. | Then he became edi- 
tor of the Catholic News of New York 
City. In 1890 the Catholic hier- 
archy and clergy started a fund to aid 
him in the proseeution of his historieal 
work. Dr. Shea wrote, besides the 
works already mentioned: ‘‘ History of 
the Catholie Missions Among the In- 
dian Tribes,” 1854; ‘‘The Fallen 
Brave,’’ 1861; ‘Тһе Operations of the 
French Fleet Under Count de Grasse,’’ 
1864; ''Catholie Chureh in Colonial 
Days," 1886; ''Life and Times of 
Archbishop Carroll," 1888. Пе also 
translated De  Courey's ‘‘Catholic 
Chureh in the United States,’’ 1856; 
and edited ‘‘Washington’s Private 
Diary,’’ Cadwallader Colden’s ‘‘His- 
tory of the Five Indian Nations,’’ and 
other historical writings. He corrected 
several of the erroneous Catholic bibles 
and revised by the Vulgate Challoner’s 
original bible of 1750, and published 
several prayer books, school histories 
and bible dictionaries. 

The funeral of Dr. Shea took place in 
St. Mary’s church, Elizabeth, on Fri- 
day morning, February 26, 1892, at 
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10:30, when a pontifical mass was cele- 
brated. The church was thronged and 
many prominent Catholics from vari- 
ous parts of the United States and 
representatives of historical associa- 
tions attended. Right Reverend Bishop 
Wigger was the celebrant. Very Rev- 
erend J. Havens Richards, president of 
Georgetown University was assistant 
priest; Reverend P. Corrigan, of Hobo- 
ken, deacon; Reverend Eugene P. Car- 
roll, of Elizabeth, subdeacon; the Rev- 
erends John H. Finnegan, S. J., and 
B. G. Mulligan, of New York, deacons 
of honor, and Reverend Thomas Wal- 
lace, of New York, master of ceremo- 
nies. In the chancel were Archbishop 
Corrigan, Bishop O’Farrell, of Trenton; 
Monsignor Farley, viear-general of 
New York; Monsignor McDonnell, sec- 
retary for Archbishop Corrigan, and 
other eminent clergymen. The full 
chancel choir of St. Francis Xavier’s 
Church of New York rendered the musi- 
cal portion of the funeral services. 
Dr. Shea is survived by his wife, who 
was Miss Savage, of a New England 
family, and whom he married in 1854, 
and two daughters.— (From the College - 
Journal, February, 1892.) 


oan! 
DENBY, Charles, LL. D. 


Colonel Denby, of Evansville, Indi- 
ana, died very suddenly at Jamestown, 
New York, where he had been lectur- 
ing, January 13, 1904. He was born 
at Mt. Jov, Virginia, June 16, 1830, 
and was edueated at the academy of 
Tavlorsville, Virginia, at Georgetown 
College and at the Virgina Military In- 
stitute. | 

Iis start in life was as a professor in 
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the Masonie University at Selma, Ala- 
bama. In 1853 he went to Evansville, 
Indiana, and aeted as editor of the 
Enquirer, ineidentally taking up the 
study of law. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1855 and began practice at 
Evansville. In the fall of that year he 
was eleeted to the state legislature; 
and with the exception of a few years 
as collector of the port of Evansville, 
he was engaged exclusively in the prac- 
cice of law until the breaking out of 
the civil war. 

His services as a soldier were very 
varied, arduous and often extremely 
hazardous, and he was at all times 
noted for ability and fidelity to duty, 
and for conspicuous and distinguished 
acts of gallantry on many a battle field. 
After the fa!l of Fort Sumter he raised 
a regiment. In September, 1861, he 
was appointed leutenant-colonel of 
the forty-second Indiana Volunteers. 
His regiment served in southern Ken- 
. tueky. being with Crittenden's division 
from Fort Donelson, and among the 
first troops to reach Nashville. He 


went with his regiment to IIuntsville.- 


Alabama, under General Mitchell, and 
returned with General Buell in the sum- 
mer of 1862, in the pursuit of Bragg. 
He was bruised by a minie ball, and 
had his horse killed under him at the 
battle of Perryville, October 8, 1862; a 
few days later he was appointed colonel 
of the Eightieth Indiana. In February, 
1863, heeause of disability, he resigned 
from the United States service and re- 
turned to the praetiee of law in his 
native place. 

Colonel Denby was prominent for 
years in the Demoeratie party.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland appointed him minister 
to China in 1885, and he held that post 
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until 1898. In 1885, also, alma mater 
bestowed on her distinguished son her 
highest honor, doctor of laws.  Presi- 
dent McKinley made him a member of 
the commission appointed to investi- 
gate the conduct of the war against 
Spain. He was also a member of the 
Philippine commission. 

In 1858 he married Martha Fitch, of 
Logansport; and of eight children six 
are now living.—(College Journal, Feb- 
ruary, 1904.) 


CARROLL, William H., 8. J. 


The Reverend William H. Carroll, S. 
J.. passed away on Saturday, June 23, 
1906, at Georgetown. Born at Chelms. 
ford, Massachusetts, January 8, 1842, 
he entered the Soeiety of Jesus when 
a youth of eighteen. After his noviti- 
ate and preliminary training at Freder- 
iek, Maryland, he was sent to teach 
first at Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
then at Boston, but early displaying 
great executive ability he was made 
**minister'' or manager under the rec- 
tor, a position which he held for most 
of the years of his active service. 

In 1871 he was sent to Woodstock 
College, Marvland, to pursue his stud- 
ies of philosophy and theology, and in 
1875 was ordained priest. Later in the 
same year he was made ‘‘minister’’ at 
Georgetown, and in 1878 he held the 
same position at Loyola College, Bal- 
timore. In 1882 he went to Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, and it fell to his lot 
to work in the same vineyard five years . 
later, at whieh time he had spiritual 
charge of the prisoners at the jail and 
the aged people at the home of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor. It was in this 
labor of love that he contracted the at- 
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tack of rheumatism which soon after 
rendered him a paralytic. 

In 1903, with the hope of obtaining 
relief, he was sent to Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, but in vain, he returned to 
Georgetown to be a helpless cripple for 
thirteen years. During that period he 
manifested the utmost resignation and 
cheerfulness. He was a sincere friend 
and advisor to the students, who took 
pleasure in visiting him, and opening 
their hearts to him. His bon mots and 
stories were keenly relished by all who 
heard them.—(College Journal, July, 
1906. ) 


JENKINS, Charles Kennedy, 8. J. 


Father Charles Kennedy Jenkins, S. 
J., who died at the College on June 18, 
1903, was born in Baltimore, Maryland, 
May 24, 1834, son of James Jenkins, of 
Baltimore, who was а student at 
Georgetown from 1820 to 1824, and 
was a staunch Georgtown man, a con- 
spicuous figure at every commence- 


ment, venerable and dignified in his. 


serene old age. Father Jenkins be- 
longed to a family which has long been 
identified with the highest mereantile 
hfe of Baltimore, which has been con- 
spieuous for sterling Catholie faith and 
liberal endowments of Catholie charity. 
The family of his uncle, Mr. Thomas 
Jenkins, built Corpus Christi Church, 
Baltimore, and the family of his mother 
put up St. Anne’s Church in the same 
eity. Father T. Meredith Jenkins con- 
tributed the funds which were required 
to found and equip the Georgetown Col- 
lege observatory, and the Reverend Oli- 
ver Jenkins, of the Congregation of St. 
Sulpiee, was largely instrumental in se- 
euring the stability and success of St. 
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Charles’ College, near Ellicott City, 
Maryland, over which he presided for 
many years. 

Owing to this kinship with the presi- 
dent of St. Charles young Charles Jen- 
kins entered there for his course of 
classical study, instead of Georgetown 
College, where his father and so many 
of his relatives before and since have 
been educated. At the age of twenty 
Father Jenkins entered the novitiate of 
the Society of Jesus at Frederick, 
Maryland, August 12, 1854. 

After his novitiate and juniorate, a 
summary of his assignments to duty 
throughout his long and useful life is 
as follows: he taught rudiments at 
Georgetown, 1857-59; assistant treas- 
urer at Loyola College, 1860; studied 
philosophy at Boston College, 1861-63; 
studied theology at Georgetown; 1864- 
66, being also treasurer in the latter 
year. Ile was ordained priest at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, in 1866, 
with Archbishop Kain of St. Louis, and 
Archbishop Keane of Dubuque. He 
was minister at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 1867; minis- 
ter at Georgetown, 1868-69; treasurer 
at Gonzaga College, 1870; treasurer at 
Georgetown, 1871-72. IIe made his third 
year of probation at Frederick, Mary- 
land, in 1873, was minister at George- 
town in 1874-75, and was appointed 
rector of Gonzaga College in 1876, re- 
taining this post until 1882. 

He was then made superior of the 
residence of St. Aloysius, Leonard- 
town, Maryland, where he remained for 
the following twenty years. Пе was of 
a ehéerful disposition, kindly and re- 
tiring, but earnest and zealous. It 
may be said of him that he never had 
an enemy. Пе established the Acad- 
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emy of Notre Dame in the parish of 
St. Aloysius, while he was reetor of 
Gonzaga College, and the flourishing 
Academy of the Sisters of Charity of 
Nazareth at Leonardtown, whieh he 
watehed over with paternal eare and 
whieh will feel his loss severely. These 
two aeademies are the monuments of 
his zeal and piety.—(College Journal, 
July, 1903.) 


CLARKE, Joseph Hanson, A. M. 


Professor Joseph Hanson Clarke, a 
well-known educator, died in the fall 
of the year 1885, in Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in the ninety-fifth 
year of his life. He was a native of 
Maryland, born on a farm near I[lagers- 
town, November 24, 1790, a descendant, 
on the paternal side, from Robert 
Clarke, one of the original settlers of 
Maryland. 

At the age of fifteen years Joseph 
Clarke was sent to Georgetown College, 
his father, Robert Clarke, designing 
him for the priesthood, but after grad- 
uation he became professor of classics 
in the institution, which position he 
held for three years. In 1831 he re- 
ceived the degree of A. M., from George- 
town College. At the time of his so- 
journ at the college there were but 
few signs of its future greatness. Bish- 
op Leonard Neale was president and 
Reverend Francis Neale vice-president. 
Among those who studied with or un- 
der Mr. Clarke were representatives of 
the Fenwieks, Bowlings, Digges. Hills, 
Semmes, Sewalls, Brookes, Mudds, 
Magruders, Neales, Warings, Seatons, 
Ords, MeSherrys and others. 

After leaving Georgetown College 
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Professor Clarke taught school at 
Bladensburg, and in 1816 went to 
Richmond, Virginia, where he remained 
nearly seven years, teaching the clas- 
sies and English. It was there that 
he had as a pupil the young Edgar Al- 
lan Poe. In 1821 he married Jane 
Mudd, of the Maryland family of that 
name, who died in 1871, and of this 
marriage were born one son and eight 
daughters. 

Professor Clarke removed to Balti- 
more in 1826 and there taught school 
for many years, conducting a school for 
young men. He also at one time con- 
dueted a young ladies' aeademy, and 
taught in Norfolk, and Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, and elsewhere. For about ten 
years previous to the time of his death 
he led a retired life with his daugh- 
ters, who eondueted Fairview Academy 
for many years. He had met and re- 
membered every bishop of Maryland 
from the time of Charles Carroll.— 
(Reported from Baltimore Sun, Octo- 
ber, 1885.) 


HANNA, John F., A. M. 


John F. IIanna, attorney and coun- 
sellor at law, a distinguished alumnus 
of Georgetown, one of the founders of 
its Society of Alumni, and first secre- 
tary, died Oetober 31, 1885. "The out- 
break of the war between the states 
found John Hanna a student at George- 
town in his rhetoric year. Не laid 
aside his strietly literary studies, and, 
going south, entered the Virginia Mil- 
itary Institute at Lexington, Virginia, 


‘where he combined the ordinarily dis- 


tinet lives of the collegian and the 
soldier, for even before he passed from 
the institute into the Confederate army 
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as a commissioned officer, he was out 
more than once with his cadet corps in 
the battle field and under fire. 

On his return to Washington in 1865 
he began the study of law under the 
direction of a prominent alumnus of 
the College, Walter A. Cox, afterward 
on the supreme bench of the District 
of Columbia. The connection then 
formed between tutor and pupil grew 
in strength to the day when the latter 
was called from life, and there can be 
paid to few men more flattering tribute 
to personal worth than that position 
held by Mr. Hanna in the confidence 
and regard of Judge Cox. 

Iis efforts to procure the foundation 
and secure the development of the So- 
ciety of the Alumni were earnest and 
judieious always, and in all its social 
meetings his presence was cordially 
weleomed. The esteem in whieh he was 
held by his associates is shown in the 
proeeedings of the memorial meetings 
where were passed resolutions of pro- 
found respeet and sorrow. 

His death was caused by an accident 
sustained while he was riding in com- 
pany with several friends. Unaccount- 
ably his horse stumbled, fell, the ac- 
eomplished rider under the animal. The 
latter in its efforts to rise crushed Mr. 
Hanna in a frightful manner. He lin- 
gered for a week in hopeless agony and 
expired on Saturday evening, October 
31.—( College Journal, December, 
1885.) 


CORCORAN, William Wilson. 
Benefactor. 
William Wilson Coreoran, banker 
and renowned philanthropist, elosed a 
long life of usefulness and charity in 
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the eity of Washington, Distriet of Co- 
lumbia, on the 24th of February, 1888, 
and was buried in Oak Hill cemetery in 
the marble mausoleum that he had 
built several years previous to his de- 
mise. He was of Irish descent, the fam- 
ily name being an old one in Ireland, 
and was born in Georgetown, District 
of Columbia, December 27, 1798, son 
of Thomas Coreoran, who was & Lim- 
erick boy, and who sailed from Eng- 
land in 1783, being then twenty-seven 
years old, and began life in Ameriea as 
a elerk at fifty pounds a year, with his 
unele, William Wilson, the great East 
India merchant, and once one of the 
most prominent business men of Balti- 
more. | 

Thomas Coreoran became one of the 
leading citizens of Georgetown, to 
whieh plaee he had been attracted by 
its commercial activity; hé was mayor 
of the eity for seven years and also 
served as postmaster and magistrate. 
He died in 1830 at the age of seventy- 
Six. 

William Wilson Corcoran attended 
private schools until he was twelve 
years old, then beginning the study of 
languages under the tuition of the Rev- 
erend William Allan, with whom he 
continued his studies for about one 
year, then entered Georgetown College 
as a day scholar. Ile was there only 
about one year, in either 1810 or 1811, 
studied again with a private teacher, 
then decided to forego a classical edu- 
cation and embark upon a business 
eareer, beginning as a dry goods clerk 
in the store of his brothers, Thomas 
and James, being then seventeen. Two 
years later he went into business for 
himself as a dry goods merchant in a 
small way, meeting with success and 
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with reverses, but always maintaining 
a standard of business honor and deli- 
cacy that won warmest praise from all 
who observed him. 

After a time he removed from 
Georgetown to Washington, later en- 
gaging in the banking business there, 
forming a partnership with George W. 
Riggs, the son of a wealthy Maryland 
gentleman. In 1844 the firm of Riggs 
& Coreoran purchased the old United 
States bank building, opposite the 
United States treasury building. Dur- 
ing the Mexican war the firm made ex- 
tensive loans to the government, this 
being an unusual proceeding and pro- 
nounced most hazardous by the con- 
servative bankers of the times, in fact 
Mr. Riggs deemed the investment so 
unwise that he withdrew from the firm, 
but Mr. Coreoran emerged from the 
venture with safety, honor and vast 
profit. In fact, this is considered the 
foundation of the great wealth that he 
accumulated. 

In 1835 Mr. Coreoran married Louise 
Amory Morris, daughter of Commo- 
dore Charles Morris; she died in 1840 
leaving a son and daughter. The son 
died shortly after his mother, but the 
daughter, Louise, grew to womanhood 
and for many years presided with 
great success over her father’s home. 
She married George Eustis, a member 
of congress from Louisiana, and died in 
1867, at Cannes, France, leaving three 
children. The Louise Home was erected 
by her father as a memorial to his 
wife and daughter. 

In 1854 Mr. Corcoran retired from 
the banking business and gave his 
time entirely to the management of his 
private affairs. His attention was now 
directed to plans for carrying out ex- 
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tensive benevolent projects, and re- 
sulted in an organization that em- 
braced in its compass every aspect of 
human life. Oak Hill cemetery, the 
Louise Home, for impoverished gentle- 
women, the Corcoran Art Gallery, rich 
endowments to colleges and universi- 
ties, gifts to churches, church homes, 
theological seminaries and publie еһаг- 
ities eonsumed over five million dol- 
lars. And what he did in the way of 
private assistance is beyond computa- 
tion. At a meeting, some years previ- 
ous to 1888, of the Georgetown Alumni 
Association, of which Mr. Coreoran was 
the first president, he headed a list of 
donations to the college with two thou- 
sand dollars. 


THOMPSON, John С., A. B. 
Benefactor. 

John C. Thompson, one of the oldest 
and one of the most devoted, students 
of Georgetown, died at Baltimore, 
Maryland, in the first week of May, 
1895. In the early part of the cen- 
tury his father migrated from Mary- 
land for the purpose of founding a 
Catholic colony at Sharon, Georgia. 
Here John C. Thompson spent his early 
years and from Sharon he entered 
Georgetown. 

After his graduation he settled at 
Laurel, Maryland. He was always re- 
markable for his piety and devotion, 
and in his latter years he devoted 
much of his time to biblieal studies and 
the branehes of natural history which 
it was the custom to discuss in the 
magazines during the sixties in connec- 
tion with the opening chapters of Gen- 
esis. 

While in affluence he was a most gen- 
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erous friend and liberal donator to the 
fathers of Loyola College, Baltimore, to 
whom he lent money without security 
when it was almost impossible to secure 
it in the usual way. The civil war, 
however, swept away the bulk of his 
fortune and he was thereafter in some- 
what straitened circumstances. But in 
all his trials he maintained a gaiety, 
joyousness and strength that can have 
been upheld only by the power of his 
faith.—(College Journal, May, 1895.) 


LAWLER, John. 
Benefactor. 

In the city of Prairie du Chien, on 
Thursday, February 12, 1891, General 
John Lawler was suddenly stricken 
with paralysis, and on Tuesday morn- 
ing, February 24, his soul passed to 
its eternal reward. i 

General Lawler was the father of 
Thomas C., Daniel W., Frank, Joseph 
and Louis Lawler, of whom four are 
graduates of Georgetown. Louis was 
obliged to leave before graduation on 
account of the insidious disease which a 
few years later cut short his life. 

The General was a magnificent man, 
much above six feet in height, possessed 
of a broad, fearless, vigorous character, 
a profound and acute intelligence and 
a supreme conscientiousness that fitted 
him to be a king among men. He was 
born in Ireland in 1832. While he was 
yet quite young his parents came to 
America and settled in the state of New 
York. Early beginning for himself the 
battle of life, before his twenty-first 
year he was occupying a responsible 
position in the employ of a railway line 
that has since become part of the Erie 
railroad system. Going to Wisconsin 
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in 1856 and engaging in railroad oper- 
ation and management, he rose to great 
affluence and power by his own exer- 
tions and the exercise of the untiring 
energy and unswerving honesty of pur- 
pose which marked his character. 
Though chiefly self-educated, he was an 
accomplished classic scholar, and took 
great pleasure in reading the Fathers 
of the Church in the original. When 
starting on one of his long trips in the 
western territories to negotiate with 
Indian tribes for the passage of rail- 
way lines through their reservations, 
his traveling outfits is said to have con- 
sisted of a change of linen, a revolver 
and a copy of the ‘‘Imitation of: 
Christ.’’ With these in his gripsack he 
was ready to traverse a continent. 

General Lawler founded the convent 
and college at Prairie du Chien. The 
latter is now used as a novitiate by the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, who 
have frequently been the recipients of 
General Lawler’s benefactions. George- 
town College, also, is indebted to him 
for a large donation in money some 
years ago. Thus, not his children and 
friends only, but his state and the 
ehureh, of which he was a child-like 
and fervent disciple, have cause to 
mourn General Lawler sincerely. Many 
prominent people in social, official, pro- 
fessional and business circles assembled 
from various cities of the country to 
pay their last respects to their honored 
and honorable friend.—(College Jour- 
nal, March, 1891.) 


McDONALD, Allen Colfax, 1869— 
Law. Class of 1896. 
Allen Colfax McDonald, lawyer, of 
Dayton, Ohio, with offices at No. 5, Cal- 
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lahan Block, was born near the village 
of Laura, in Miami County, Ohio, No- 
vember 29, 1869, son of William and 
Carrie (Burns) MeDonald. He is of 
Scotch-Irish descent on the paternal 
side, and of German in the maternal 
line. 

He was educated in publie schools in 
Ohio, the high school in West Milton 
in that state, and Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana, but did not remain 





in the last named institution to gradu- 
ate in the classical course. This train- 
ing was supplemented by various spe- 
cial courses under private instructors, 
including elocution, oratory and lan- 
guage, stenography and typewriting, 
ete. He prepared for the legal profes- 
sion in the law department of George- 
town University, from which he was 
graduated in 1896 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws, and he received the 
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master’s degree from the same institu- 
tion in the following year. He taught 
school in 1887-88, and conducted of- 
fice correspondence for a manufactur- 
ing corporation 1890-93. From 1894 to 
1897 he filled a clerkship in the United 
States Interior and Treasury Depart- 
ments in Washington City, and in 1898- 
99 was chief clerk in the office of the 
Light House Inspector, Treasury De- 
partment service, in New York City. 

In 1900 Mr. McDonald entered upon 
the practice of his profession in Day- 
ton, Ohio, and in whieh he has contin- 
ued with sueeess to the present time. 
From the first of his residenee in that 
eity he has taken an active interest in 
publie affairs. He was a representative 
in the General Assembly of Ohio in the 
session of 1902-03, and was re-eleeted 
to the session 1904-05. He is now a 


member of the Republiean Central 
'onmittee of Montgomery county, 


Ohio. He is a member of various secret 
orders, including the Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows, and Knights of Pythias. From 
time to time during the past six years 
he has contributed to various local 
newspapers in the diseussion of politi- 
eal and publie questions, and in 1904 
he published a volume entitled “А Lay- 
man's Treatise on the Probate Law of 
Ohio." 

Mr. MeDonald was married, August 
3, 1893, to Mary A. Murray, of Hagers- 
town, Indiana, and they have one child, 
Mary Franees, born May 18, 1895. 


WALSH, Robert, 1785-1859. 


Robert Walsh, author, editor, scholar 
and lawyer, and one of the earliest and 
most eminent pupils at Georgetown Col- 
lege, was born in Baltimore in 1785, 
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and died February 8, 1859. Ilis last 
words were an expression of faith in 
the Catholic church and of devout 
thankfulness for having been brought 
up under the influence of its doctrines. 

His father, Count Walsh, Baron 
Shannon, was an Irishman by birth, 
serving in the French contigent formed 
of the famous Irish brigade. He was 
chairman of the board of trustees who 
built the present cathedral, in the city 
of Baltimore. He married Eliza Steel, 
a member of the Society of Friends. 

Robert Walsh’s education was begun 
at St. Mary’s in Baltimore, and con- 
tinued in Georgetown College, where 
he entered June 21, 1797, and where 
his marked literary ability and taste 
procured for him the distinction of de- 
livering an address before General 
Washington, when only twelve years of 
age. Unfortunately no copy of this ad- 
dress seems to have been preserved. At 
the close of his college course he stud- 
ied law, and in 1804 he made a journey 
to Europe, spending a considerable 
time in London and Paris, where he 
made the aequaintanee of many of the 
brightest intelleets of the day, and 
where he occupied himself in eontribu- 
ting various articles to periodicals, 
chiefly deseriptive of his country and 
countrymen. 

At the end of four years he returned 
to the United States, married, and was 
admitted to the bar of Philadelphia, 
which city he had selected as his place 
of residence. Ап affection of the ear 
which developed into partial deafness 
caused him to give up the profession of 
law and turn his attention to literature, 
the pursuit for which he was undoubt- 
edly best fitted by nature. In 1809 he 
published his first book, ‘‘A Letter on 


this side of the Atlantie. 
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the Genius and Disposition of the 
Freneh Government, including a View 
of the Taxation of the French 
Empire," the fruits of his long resi- 
dence abroad. The work produced a 
great sensation in America, was re- 
printed in England, and translated into 
nearly every European language. It 
was highly praised by Francis Jeffrey 
in an elaborate critique in the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

In 1811 Mr. Walsh founded the 
American Review of History and Pol- 
ttics, which has the honor of being 
the first quarterly review published on 
The experi- 
ment was a failure at the time, how- 
ever, as popular taste was not suffi- 
ciently advanced to appreciate it, and 
at the end of the second year the pub- 
lication was discontinued. Ten years 
later it was revived, and then met with 
a very flattering reception. Subse- 
quently he edited the National Gazette 
for many years. 

In 1813 appeared his ‘‘Correspond- 
ence with Robert Goodloe Harper res- 
pecting Russia,’’ and his ‘‘ Essay on the 
Future State of Europe.’’ About the 
same time he compiled an edition of 
the poets, with prefatory notices of 
their lives, and furnished the ''Encyl- 
eopedia Americana’’ with a number of 
biographical articles. His next work 
was ‘Ап Appeal from the Judgments 
of Great Britain respecting the United 
States." He was provoked to write 
this work by a eoarse and malignant 
attack upon the United States which 
appeared in the Quarterly Review. 
The ‘‘Appeal’’ was received with sig- 
nal favor in America, gaining the au- 
thor a publie expression of thanks from 
the Pennsylvania legislature, and 
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lahan Bloek, was born near the village 
of Laura, in Miami County, Ohio, No- 
vember 29, 1869, son of William and 
Carrie (Burns) MeDonald. He is of 
Scotch-Irish descent on the paternal 
side, and of German in the maternal 
line. 

He was educated in publie schools in 
Ohio, the high sehool in West Milton 
in that state, and Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana, but did not remain 





in the last named institution to gradu- 
ate in the classical course. This train- 
ing was supplemented by various spe- 
cial courses under private instructors, 
including elocution, oratory and lan- 
guage, stenography and typewriting, 
ete. He prepared for the legal profes- 
sion in the law department of George- 
town University, from which he was 
graduated in 1896 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws, and he received the 
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master’s degree from the same institu- 
tion in the following year. He taught 
school in 1887-88, and conducted of- 
fice correspondence for a manufactur- 
ing corporation 1890-93. From 1894 to 
1897 he filled a clerkship in the United 
States Interior and Treasury Depart- 
ments in Washington City, and in 1898- 
99 was chief clerk in the office of the 
Light House Inspector, Treasury De- 
partment service, in New York City. 

In 1900 Mr. McDonald entered upon 
the practice of his profession in Day- 
ton, Ohio, and in which he has contin- 
ued with sueeess to the present time. 
From the first of his residenee in that 
eity he has taken an active interest in 
publie affairs. Пе was a representative 
in the General Assembly of Ohio in the 
session of 1902-03, and was re-elected 
He is now a 
member of the Republican Central 
Committee of Montgomery county, 
Ohio. He is a member of various secret 
orders, including the Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows, and Knights of Pythias. From 
time to time during the past six years 
he has contributed to various local 
newspapers in the diseussion of politi- 
eal and publie questions, and in 1904 
he published a volume entitled “А Lay- 
man's Treatise on the Probate Law of 
Ohio."' 

Mr. MeDonald was married, August 
3, 1893, to Mary A. Murray, of Hagers- 
town, Indiana, and they have one child, 
Mary Franees, born May 18, 1895. 


WALSH, Robert, 1785-1859. 


Robert Walsh, author, editor, seholar 
and lawyer, and one of the earliest and 
most eminent pupils at Georgetown Col- 
lege, was born in Baltimore in 1785, 
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and died February 8, 1859. Піѕ last 
words were an expression of faith in 
the Catholie ehureh and of devout 
thankfulness for having been brought 
up under the influence of its doctrines. 

His father, Count Walsh, Baron 
Shannon, was an Irishman by birth, 
serving in the French contigent formed 
of the famous Irish brigade. He was 
chairman of the board of trustees who 
built the present cathedral, in the city 
of Baltimore. He married Eliza Steel, 
a member of the Society of Friends. 

Robert Walsh’s education was begun 
at St. Mary’s in Baltimore, and con- 
tinued in Georgetown College, where 
he entered June 21, 1797, and where 
his marked literary ability and taste 
procured for him the distinction of de- 
livering an address before General 
Washington, when only twelve years of 
age. Unfortunately no copy of this ad- 
dress seems to have been preserved. At 
the close of his college course he stud- 
ied law, and in 1804 he made a journey 
to Europe, spending a considerable 
time in London and Paris, where he 
made the acquaintance of many of the 
brightest intellects of the day, and 
where he occupied himself in contribu- 
ting various articles to periodicals, 
chiefly descriptive of his country and 
countrymen. 

At the end of four years he returned 
to the United States, married, and was 
admitted to the bar of Philadelphia, 
which city he had selected as his place 
of residence. An affection of the ear 
which developed into partial deafness 
caused him to give up the profession of 
law and turn his attention to literature, 
the pursuit for which he was undoubt- 
edly best fitted by nature. In 1809 he 
published his first book, ‘‘A Letter on 


this side of the Atlantic. 
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the Genius and Disposition of the 
French Government, including a View 
of the Taxation of the French 
Empire," the fruits of his long resi- 
dence abroad. The work produced a 
great sensation in Ameriea, was re- 
printed in England, and translated into 
nearly every European language. It 
was highly praised by Francis Jeffrey 
in an elaborate critique in the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

In 1811 Mr. Walsh founded the 
American Review of History and Pol- 
itics, which has the honor of being 
the first quarterly review published on 
The experi- 
ment was & failure at the time, how- 
ever, as popular taste was not suff- 
ciently advanced to appreciate it, and 
at the end of the second year the pub- 
lication was discontinued. Ten years 
later it was revived, and then met with 
a very flattering reception. Subse- 
quently he edited the National Gazette 
for many years. 

In 1813 appeared his ‘‘Correspond- 
enee with Robert Goodloe Harper res- 
peeting Russia,’’ and his '* Essay on the 
Future State of Europe." About the 
same time he compiled an edition of 
the poets, with prefatory notiees of 
their lives, and furnished the ‘‘Encyl- 
copedia Amerieana"' with a number of 
biographical articles. His next work 
was ‘Ап Appeal from the Judgments 
of Great Britain respecting the United 
States." He was provoked to write 
this work by a coarse and malignant 
attack upon the United States which 
appeared in the Quarterly Review. 
The ‘‘Appeal’’ was received with sig- 
nal favor in America, gaining the au- 
thor a publie expression of thanks from 
the Pennsylvania legislature, and 
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ealled forth a number of replies from 
the British press. 

In 1821 he founded the National 
frazette, which was one of the leading 
paper of the Union, the literary depart- 
ment being particularly excellent. In 
1836 he published two volumes of 
** Didaeties, Social, Literary and Politi- 
eal," consisting of selections from his 
contributions to the Gazette. The 
work is highly lauded by Edgar Allan 
Poe in his “‘Literati.’’ ''Having read 
Mr. Walsh's Didactics,” says the latter 
writer, “with much attention and 
pleasure, FI am prepared to admit that 
he is one of the first writers, one of 
the most accomplished scholars, and, 
when not in too great a hurry, one of 
the most accurate thinkers in the coun- 
try." 

In 1837 Mr. Wa!sh was appointed 
United States eonsul at Paris, where he 
resided until his death. His dwelling 
in that city was the constant resort 
of the most distinguished persons in 
literature, seienee and art, and it is 
interesting to remember that it was one 
of the rendezvous of those favorable to 
the opening of the Isthmus of Suez. Be- 
sides attending to the duties of the con- 
sulship, he was the Paris correspondent 
of the National Intelligencer and the 
New York Journal of Commerce, and 
oeeasionally eontributed to some of the 
other journals. 

In 1811 Robert Walsh married Anna 
Maria Moylan, a nieee of Gen. Stephen 
Moylan, of revolutionary fame, and be- 
eame the father of several sons, the eld- 
est of whom was Robert Moylan Walsh. 
The name of this youth is found in 
the eollege register in the latter half 
of the ‘‘twenties.’’ but he did not com- 
plete his studies at Georgetown, be- 
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ing taken away by his grandfather, 
Count Walsh, and placed in attendance 
at the College of St. Mary, Baltimore, 
Count Walsh had liberally endowed 
that institution with lands and experi- 
eneed great love and anxiety for its 
welfare. However, Robert Moylan 
Walsh was in residence at Georgetown 
long enough to be looked upon as one 
of her own sons, and to feel that the 
college helped in rendering him the use- 
ful eitizen and representative of the 
government whieh he afterward be- 
came. 

Iie entered into the diplomatie serv- 
ice of his country, and during his ea- 
reer occupied several high posts of 
honor. He was secretary to Joseph R. 
Chandler, minister to the court of 
Naples, where he assisted in the escape 
of King Bomba. In 1841 he became 
secretary to the legation in Brazil, and 
afterward occupied a similar post at 
Santiago de Chili. In 1851 he was sent 
as special agent of the United States to 
the island of San Domingo, to fix the 
boundary between that island and 
Haiti, and in the following year was 
sent as a commissioner to investigate 
the canal question in Nicaragua, which 
mission led to the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. Ten years later he became sec- 
retary to the legation at Paris, and 
then was made consul at Leghorn, Italy. 

Mr. Walsh is especially interesting to 
readers of Georgetown College history 
on account of the fact that after his 
marriage with Margaret Blunt Mullen, 
of North Carolina, he became the fa- 
ther of five sons, each and every one of 
whom at some time or other studied 
within those halls which had sheltered 
their illustrious grandfather and their 
distinguished father. Like their grand- 
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father they became students at George- 
town; in the year 1867 we find the 
names of Robert Moylan Walsh, Jr., 
William Shepard Walsh, John Francis 
Walsh, Charles Ilarper Walsh and 
Henry Collins Walsh. 


In the medical profession, John Fran- 
cis Walsh, as an author of several es- 
says on anatomical subjects, has earned 
a world-wide reputation. He concluded 
his medical studies at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1876, and his thesis en- 
titled ‘‘Brachial Plexus,’’ won for him 
the honors of his class; but Dr. Walsh’s 
most recent triumph in the field of med- 
ical literature was the winning of the 
prize awarded to him by the Boylston 
Medical Prize committee, from the Har- 
vard University Medical School. for his 
essay entitled ‘‘The Anatomy and 
Functions of the Muscles of the Hand 
and the Extension Tendons of the 
Thumb.”’ 

*Tlarry" Walsh, as he was called 
during his student days, took an active 
part in college affairs and was very 
popular with his fellows. He showed 
considerable ability as an organizer. 
and it was ehiefly through his efforts 
that the old boat club was organized; 
and the happy choice of the college 
eolors——the blue and gray—was made 
on his suggestion. 

Robert Moylan Walsh, Jr., began his 
life work as assistant editor of the old 
Philadelphia Inquirer, formerly the 
National Gazette, which had been 
founded and edited by his grandfather 
for many years. 

William Shepard Walsh, the author 
of ‘‘Curiosities of Popular Customs and 
Rites,” was for some time editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine, and at present is 
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on the editorial staff of the New York 
Herald. 

Charles Harper Walsh was a promi- 
nent publisher in Philadelphia, but 
more recently has been connected with 
the library of congress. 


DWYER, William Aloysius, 1869— 
Science. Clags of 1888. 

William Aloysius Dwyer, prominent 
in industrial eireles in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, is a native of that city, born 1869, 
son of Jeremiah apnd Mary Baisley 
Dwyer. The parents were born in the 





United States, and his. grandparents 
were born in Ireland. 

He received his preliminary training 
in private schools in Detroit, and com- 
pleted his edueation at Georgetown 
town University, from which he was 
graduated with the class of 1888, re- 
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eeiving the degree of B. S. For ten 
years he was connected with the Mich- 
igan Stove Company, and then became 
connected with the Art Stove Company, 
of which he is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. This important corpora- 
tion has a capital of $350,000, transact- 
ing a business approaching $1,000,000, 
annually, and employing five hundred 
men. Its manufacture comprises stoves 
and ranges, the product being mar- 
keted in practically every state in the 
Union. 

Mr. Dwyer is a Republican in poli- 
tics, a member of all of the principal 
clubs in his native city, is unmarried, 
and resides at 692 Jefferson avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


PALMS, Francis, 1884— 
College Course. Class of 1904. 

Francis Palms, residing in Detroit, 
Michigan, and connected with the 
Michigan Stove Company, was born in 
that city, June 21, 1884. His paternal 
grandfather was native of the city of 
Antwerp. Belgium. His parents were 
Francis Frederick and Celemene (Pel- 
lerin) Palms. The father was born in 
Detroit, Michigan, and was a graduate 
of Georgetown University, while his 
mother eame from an old Louisiana 
family. 

Mr. Palms was educated in a private 
sehool in Detroit, condueted by the 
Misses Thomson, at Detroit College, 
and at Georgetown University, from 
which he was graduated with the class 
of 1904. His occupation is as above 
stated. He is a member of the Univer- 
sitv Club, the Country Club and the 
Detroit Squash and Raequet Club, De- 
troit Boat Club, Automcbile Club, Di- 
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rector, Michigan Stove Company. His 
residence is at 500 Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


PALLEN, Conde senuist, A. M., Ph. D., 

LL. D. 

Class of 1880. 

Condé Benoist Pallen, author and 
lecturer, was born in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, December 5, 1858, son of Mon- 
trose A. Pallen, M. D., and Anne E. 
(Benoist) Pallen. Iis father, a native 
of Mississippi, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished medieal men of his day, a 
graduate of the St. Louis (Missouri) 
University. from which he also received 
his medical degree, long a professor in 
St. Louis Medieal eolleges, author of 
various prize essays and other profes- 
sional papers, and during the Civil 
War surgeon in the Confederate army, 
and medieal direetor of the Department 
of Mississippi. Anne E. (Benoist) Pal- 
len was a member of one of the old 
Freneh families of St. Louis. The 
paternal grandfather of Mr. Pallen was 
A native of Virginia; he was a physi- 
eian, and for twenty-seven years was 
professor of obstetries in the St. Louis 
(Missouri) Medieal College. 

Condé Benoist Pallen was graduated 
from Georgetown University in 1880; 
in 1883 received from that institution 
the degree of Master of Arts, in course; 
in 1885 received the degree of Ph. D., in 
course, from the St. Louis University ; 
and in 1896 received from Georgetown 
Universitv the degree of Doetor of 
Laws, causa honoris. After gradua- 
tion he traveled in Europe for two 
years, visiting the educational centres. 
Returning home, he became editor of 
the Church Progress, the leading 
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Catholic journal in the West, and 
which he conducted for ten years 
from 1886 to 1896. ~During and fol- 
lowing this period he leetured through- 
out the United States and at the Cath- 
olie Summer and Winter Schools. At 
the same time he came into wide no- 
tice as a writer, through his contribu- 
tions on literary and philosophical sub- 
jects to Catholic magazines and 
periodicals. His interpretation of 





Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylls of the King,’’ i 

The Catholic World Magazine, brought 
to him ап appreciative letter 
from the-Poet Laureate, who said that 
Mr. Pallen had ‘‘seen further into their 
meaning than most of his commenta- 
tors had done." In February, 1889, 
Mr. Pallen delivered the Ode on the 
Centenary of Georgetown University, 
and in the same year he read at the 
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first Ameriean Catholie Congress, at 
Baltimore, a much admired paper 
on ‘‘American Catholic Literature.”’ 
Among his monographs are the follow- 
ing: ““Тһе Young Man in Catholie 
Life," ‘‘The Conservative Power of 
Catholicity,’’ ‘Тһе Catholic Church 
and Socialism." His published volumes 
re: ‘Тһе Philosophy of Literature,’’ 
1897; ‘‘Epochs of Literature," 1898; 
‘What is Liberalism?” 1899; ‘‘New 
Rubaiyat’’ (poem) 1899; ‘‘The Feast of 
Thalarehus’’ (dramatic poem) 1901; 
“The Death of Sir Launcelot, and 
Other Poems,’’ 1902; ‘‘Aglae (dramat- 
ie poem), 1903. For the past two 
years he has been largely occupied as 
revisory editor of the Catholie depart- 
ment of the ‘‘New International Ency- 
clopaedia, > and ач of the ““Ёпсус]о- 
paedia Americana.” His New York 
address is 1 Union Square,.and his rpei- 
dence is at 197 Weyman ш 
Rochelle, New York. 

Mr. Pallen was married, in Febru- 
ary, 1886, to Georgiana McDougal 
Adams, à; ‘daughter of General John 
Adams, Jate of ‘the Confederate army. 
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KENNY, Charles Borromeo, A. B. 
Class of 1858. 

Charles Borromeo Kenny, lawyer, of 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, whose profes- 
sional eareer in Allegheny county has 
covered a period of forty-five years, 
with few vieissitudes and many gratify- 
ing sueeesses, and who during his last 
three years in college was Prefect of 
the Sodality, was born in Allegheny 
county, Pennsylvania, February 2, 
1832. His father was Thomas Jenkins 
Kenny, an American by birth, and his 
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mother, who was Anna McGinn, was 
born in Ireland. 

Mr. Kenny gained his early eduea- 
tion in publie sehoo!s in his native 
eounty, and as soon as he was old 
enough he engaged with his father in 
mining and shipping coal; but during 
all this time he was determined to ac- 
quire a thorough education. At the 
age of twenty-one years he entered 
Georgetown College, completed the 





elassieal eourse and was graduated in 
1858, with the degree of A. B. After 
leaving college he read law with Hon. 
Wilson MeCandless, afterward U. S. 
distriet judge of the western distriet 
of Pennsylvania, and in February, 
1861, was admitted to practice in the 
courts of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

At one time during his professional 
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career Mr. Kenny was a member of the 
board of examiners for admission to 
the bar, and served three years in 
that capacity. He is a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Bar Association 
and of the Allegheny County Bar Asso- 
elation. In politics he was for many 
years a firm Democrat, but latterly has 
inclined to act and vote independently 
of party affiliation. Mr. Kenny never 
married. 


CLARKE, Richard H. A. В. A. M, 

LL. D. 

Class of 1646. 

Richard H. Clarke, of New York 
City, lawyer and author, engaged in 
law practice in that city since 1864, is 
a native of Washington, D. C., born 
July 3, 1827, son of Walter Clarke and 
Rachel Boone, his wife. He is of the 
seventh generation in descent from 
Robert Clarke, who settled in Mary- 
land about 1638 and was a surveyor 
general and privy councillor to Lord 
Baltimore, also a member of the legis- 
lature which unanimously enacted the 
Maryland religious liberty law in 1649. 
The line of descent is from Robert 
Clarke through John Clarke, Walter 
Clarke, Robert Clarke and Ann Jen- 
kins, William Clarke and Walter 
Clarke. He is a grandson of William 
Clarke who was an officer under Gen- 
eral Washington in the war of In- 
dependence. 

His literary edueation was begun in 
private sehools in Washington under 
preceptors John MeLeod, Philip Smith 
and James Strahan, and finished in 
Georgetown College, where he graduat- 
ed in July, 1846, with the degree A. B. 
and afterward received that of A. M. 
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The degree of LL. D. was conferred 
upon him by Georgetown University and 
also by St. John’s College, Fordham, 
New York. He studied law in Wash- 
ington and was admitted to the bar 
there in 1848, whereupon he entered 
into practice in that city, continuing 
until 1864, when he removed to New 
York City, where he is now practicing 
law in association with his son Richard 
H. Clarke, Jr. He was a member of the 
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eommon eouneil at Washington, and 
has served as president of the follow- 
ing societies: Young Catholic Friends’ 
Soeiety, the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul and of the Catholic Protectory 
and Catholie Union. He was also form- 
erly a member of the Sons of the Amer- 
iean Revolution and one of the found- 
ers of the Catholie Club. 

Mr. Clarke's eontribution to histor- 
ical literature have been particularly 
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valuable, and in recognition of his 
achievements in that field he was 
awarded a golden cross by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana. His 
works include an ‘‘American Bio- 
graphy,’’ ''Lives of the American 
Catholie Bishops"; ‘‘The illustrated 
History of the Catholie Chureh in the 
United States"; ‘‘Old and New Lights 
on Columbus’’; ‘‘Hints for Prolonging 
Life’’; ‘‘The Life of Pope Leo XIII,’’ 
and a standard ‘‘Guide to Washing- 
ton." He is an ardent advocate of 
civil service reform, and of non- 
partisan municipa! government. Politi- 
cally he holds independent views. 

He married, October 20, 1858, Ada 
Semmes, and has children—Maud, 
Clara, Mary Agnes, Ada, Myra, 
Walter, Anna and Riehard Henry. 


HICKEY, John Francis. 


John Francis IIiekey, of IIvattsville, 
Prinee George eounty, Maryland, was 
born on the 12th day of November, 
1812, on Green Vale farm, the Distriet 
of Columbia. He is the second son of 
General. William Hiekey and Cecelia 
Ann Plowden-Ilickey. His mother was 
a great-granddaughter of Sir Edmund 
Plowden, who was Lord Chaneellor of 
England and Ireland under Charles I. 

The subjeet of this sketeh attended 
a private sehool loeated near Green 
Vale farm until 1855, when he, with his 
two brothers, was sent to Mount St. 
Mary's College, near Emmitsburg, 
Frederick county, Maryland. In 1856- 
97-98-99 he was a student at George- 
town College. His health however pre- 
vented him from pursuing his studies 
to graduating. 
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mother, who was Anna McGinn, was 
born in Ireland. 

Mr. Kenny gained his early educa- 
tion in publie sehoo!s in his native 
eounty, and as soon as he was old 
enough he engaged with his father in 
mining and shipping coal; but during 
all this time he was determined to ac- 
quire a thorough education. At the 
age of twenty-one years he entered 
Georgetown College, completed the 





elassieal eourse and was graduated in 
1858, with the degree of A. B. After 
leaving college he read law with Hon. 
Wilson MeCandless, afterward U. S. 
distriet judge of the western distriet 
of Pennsylvania, and in February, 
1861, was admitted to praetiee in the 
eourts of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

At one time during his professional 
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career Mr. Kenny was a member of the 
board of examiners for admission to 
the bar, and served three years in 
that capacity. He is a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Bar Association 
and of the Allegheny County Bar Asso- 
ciation. In polities he was for many 
years a firm Democrat, but latterly has 
inclined to act and vote independently 
of party affiliation. Mr. Kenny never 
married. 


CLARKE, Richard H., A. B., A. M, 

LL. D. 

Class of 1£46. 

Richard H. Clarke, of New York 
City, lawyer and author, engaged in 
law practice in that city since 1864, is 
a native of Washington, D. C., born 
July 3, 1827, son of Walter Clarke and 
Rachel Boone, his wife. Ile is of the 
seventh generation in descent from 
Robert Clarke, who settled in Mary- 
land about 1638 and was a surveyor 
general and privy eouneillor to Lord 
Baltimore, also a member of the legis- 
lature which unanimously enacted the 
Maryland religious liberty law in 1649. 
The line of descent is from Robert 
Clarke through John Clarke, Walter 
Clarke, Robert Clarke and Ann Jen- 
kins, William Clarke and Walter 
Clarke. He is a grandson of William 
Clarke who was an officer under Gen- 
eral Washington in the war of In- 
dependence. 

His literary education was begun in 
private schools in Washington under 
preceptors John McLeod, Philip Smith 
and James Strahan, and finished in 
Georgetown College, where he graduat- 
ed in July, 1846, with the degree A. B. 
and afterward received that of A. M. 
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mother, who was Anna McGinn, was 
born in Ireland. 

Mr. Kenny gained his early educa- 
tion in publie sehoo!s in his native 
eounty, and as soon as he was old 
enough he engaged with his father in 
mining and shipping coal; but during 
all this time he was determined to ac- 
quire a thorough edueation. At the 
age of twenty-one years he entered 
Georgetown College, completed the 





classical course and was graduated in 
1858, with the degree of A. B. After 
leaving eollege he read law with Hon. 
Wilson McCandless, afterward U. S. 
district judge of the western district 
of Pennsylvania, and in February, 
1861, was admitted to practice in the 
eourts of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

At one time during his professional 
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career Mr. Kenny was a member of the 
board of examiners for admission to 
the bar, and served three years in 
that capacity. He is a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Bar Association 
and of the Allegheny County Bar Asso- 
ciation. In politics he was for many 
years a firm Democrat, but latterly has 
inclined to act and vote independently 
of party affiliation. Mr. Kenny never 
married. 


CLARKE, Richard H., А В. A. M, 

LL. D. 

Clacs of 1t4G. 

Richard H. Clarke, of New York 
City, lawyer and author, engaged in 
law practice in that city since 1864, is 
a native of Washington, D. C., born 
July 3, 1827. son of Walter Clarke and 
Rachel Boone, his wife. He is of the 
seventh generation in descent from 
Robert Clarke, who settled in Mary- 
land about 1638 and was a surveyor 
general and privy councillor to Lord 
Baltimore, also a member of the legis- 
lature which unanimously enacted the 
Maryland religious liberty law in 1649. 
The line of descent is from Robert 
Clarke through John Clarke, Walter 
Clarke, Robert Clarke and Ann Jen- 
kins, Wilham Clarke and Walter 
Clarke. He is a grandson of William 
Clarke who was an officer under Gen- 
eral Washington in the war of In- 
dependence. 

His literary education was begun in 
private schools in Washington under 
preceptors John McLeod, Philip Smith 
and James Strahan, and finished in 
Georgetown College, where he graduat- 
ed in July, 1846, with the degree A. B. 
and afterward received that of A. M. 
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The degree of LL. D. was conferred 
upon him by Georgetown University and 
also by St. John’s College, Fordham, 
New York. He studied law in Wash- 
ington and was admitted to the bar 
there in 1848, whereupon he entered 
into practice in that city, continuing 
until 1864, when he removed to New 
York City, where he is now practicing 
law in association with his son Richard 
IT. Clarke, Jr. He was a member of the 
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common council at Washington, and 
has served as president of the follow- 
ing societies: Young Catholic Friends’ 
Society, the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul and of the Catholic Protectory 
and Catholie Union. He was also form- 
erly a member of the Sons of the Amer- 
iean Revolution and one of the found- 
ers of the Catholie Club. 

Mr. Clarke's eontribution to histor- 
ical literature have been particularly 
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valuable, and in reeognition of his 
achievements in that field he was 
awarded a golden eross by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana. His 
works include an ‘‘American Bio- 
graphy,” ‘“‘Lives of the American 
Catholic Bishops"; ‘‘The illustrated 
History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States”; ‘‘Old and New Lights 
on Columbus’’; ‘‘Hints for Prolonging 
Life”; ‘‘The Life of Pope Leo XIII,” 
and a standard ‘‘Guide to Washing- 
ton.’’ He is an ardent advocate of 
civil service reform, and of non- 
partisan municipal government. Politi- 
eally he holds independent views. 

He married, Oetober 20, 1858, Ada 
Semmes, and has children— Maud, 
Clara, Mary Agnes, Ada, Myra, 
Walter, Anna and Richard Henry. 


HICKEY, John Francis. 


John Francis Hickey, of Hyattsville, 
Prince George county, Maryland, was 
born on the 12th day of November, 
1812, on Green Vale farm, the District 
of Columbia. He is the second son of 
General William Hickey and Cecelia 
Ann Plowden-Hickey. His mother was 
a great-granddaughter of Sir Edmund 
Plowden, who was Lord Chancellor of 
England and Ireland under Charles I. 

The subject of this sketch attended 
a private school located near Green 
Vale farm until 1855, when he, with his 
two brothers, was sent to Mount St. 
Mary’s College, near Emmitsburg, 
Frederick county, Maryland. In 1856- 
57-58-59 he was a student at George- 
town College. His health however pre- 
vented him from pursuing his studies 
to graduating. 
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Whilst at Georgetown College his 
warmest friends hailed from the 
‘Sunny South,’’ hence, when the call 
to arms sounded throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, he had 
no hesitation in making choice of the 
eause he should espouse, and on the 
lith day of August. 1862, left home 
with a true Spartan mother's blessing, 
whose last words were ‘‘My dear boy, 
be true to your God and your cause, 





and let me admonish you, never turn 
your back on the enemy while under fire. 
I would thriee rather hear of your hav- 
ing been shot through the heart, or 
blown to atoms at the cannon’s mouth, 
than to hear that vou had eseaped 
death by cowardice.” On the day of 
his departure from ‘‘old Green Vale,’’ 
martial law was proelaimed in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. 
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In September, 1862, with his 
brother Edmund, he enlisted in Com- 
pany B (Captain George M. Emack’s 
company) of the First Maryland Cav- 
alry, with term of enlistment ‘‘until 
peace between the Confederate and the 
United States was declared.’’ John F. 
Hickey participated in every engage- 
ment of his company from date of en- 
listment until September, 1864, when 
he was wounded and taken prisoner at 
Clear Springs, western Maryland, on 
the famous MeCauslin raid into Penn- 
sylvania. He was seven times slightly 
wounded. From Clear Springs he was 
eonveyed to Camp Chase, near Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where he remained until 
Mareh 12, 1865, when he was eonveyed 
under guard, by order of President 
Lineoln, and turned over to his father 
at the eapitol, who had given a bond of 
$100,000 for his good behavior until 
exchanged. There was no exchange of 
prisoners after that date. General Lee 
surrendered on April 9 thereafter, and 
Mr. Hiekey, coming under the terms of 
capitulation, was released from bond. 

It is singularly interesting to relate 
that the first bill passed by the United 
States Congress in 1861 receiving Mr. 
Lineoln's signature, was written in 
in part by Mr. Hiekey, who was at that 
time engrossing elerk of the senate, 
under his father, chief clerk of the 
senate, and the last aet of individual 
elemeney granted by the lamented 
president was bestowed upon Mr. 
Hiekey and his brother, who was also 
a prisoner of war. Mr. Hiekey has 
filled a number of responsible positions 
in the state and his county. 

He married Miss Nannie C. Jenkins, 
of Charles eounty, oldest daughter of 
Colonel John W. Jenkins, who for 
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many years represented his county in 
the state senate. He is the father of 
six sons and two daughters now living. 


COONAN, Daniel S. M. D. 


Daniel S. Coonan, born in 1842, died 
September 24, 1891, was a native of 
Baltimore, Maryland, and an alumnus 
of Loyola and Georgetown colleges. He 
graduated in medieine from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. In addition to 
his medical practice he was a professor 
at Georgetown for a number of years. 
In 1866 he married Jane, daughter of 
the late Dr. Thomas W. Wells of 
Hampstead, by whom he had four chil- 
dren. <A second wife survives him. 


LAMBERT, Tallmadge Augustine, 

A. M., LL. D. 

Class of 1862. 

Tallmadge Augustine Lambert, law- 
yer, now retired, was during his years 
of active professional work one of the 
leading attorneys at the bar in Wash- 
igton. He is descended from one of 
the oldest families of the state of Con- 
neetieut, his aneestors having founded 
the town of Wilton, near Norwalk in 
that state. Пе is a son of Daniel Lam- 
bert and his wife, Frederica R. 
(Preuss) Lambert, his father having 
been an alumnus of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut. He studied law 
in New York City and was afterwards 
appointed secretary of the territory of 
Wisconsin, where he removed his fam- 
ily and where Tallmadge A. was born, 
on December 20, 1842. 

Mr. Lambert was educated at 
Georgetown University, where he grad- 
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uated with the degree of A. B. in July, 
1862, being valedictorian of that class, 
after which he entered the law offices 
of Messrs. Merrick & Morris, at the 
same time attending lectures at the 
law department of Columbian Univer- 
sity, graduating thence in 1869. He 
was admitted to the bar of the District 
of Columbia, and, in regular course, to 
the bar of the supreme court of the 
United States, and also the court of 
elaims, and had praetieed his profes. 
sion constantly until 1901, when his 
health failing, he retired from the 
legal field. T 

He occupied the chair of civil law 
in the law department of Georgetown 
University from 1893 to 1901, and re- 
ceived from the University the degrees 
of A. M..1871, and LL. D., 1893. During 
his career at the bar he has been prom- 
inently identified with the leading 
cases of the supreme court of the Uni- 
ted States. He has always been deeply 
Interested in educational matters, and 
has given of his time to serve as one 
of the trustees of publie schools of 
the Distriet. He was attorney of the 
Great Falls Тее Company from 1883 to 
1889; also attorney for the Mutual Fire 
Insuranee Company from 1880 until 
1898; the attorney and direetor of the 
Lineoln Bank of Washington, and one 
of the organizers and a direetor of the 
Union Savings Bank. He furthermore 
was a charter member of the Washing- 
ton board of trade, and was a direetor 
in that body until he resigned in 1901. 

Mr. Lambert took part in the ineor- 
poration of the Citizen's Relief Asso- 
eiation of the Distriet of Columbia, is 
one of the trustees, and is also a mem- 
ber of the National Geographie Society 
and a manager of the Colonial Histori- 
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eal Soeiety. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the Bar Assoeiation of the Dis- 
triet of Columbia and is a member of 
the American Bar Association. In the 
intervals of his professional work he 
has contributed to divers periodicals, 
both legal and otherwise. 

He married, April 27, 1870, Avarilla 
Van Riswick, second daughter of John 
Van Riswick. Three children were 
born to this marriage—Wilton John, 
the eldest, also a lawyer, Maud C. and 
Mildred B.  Lambert.—( Washington 
Post.) 


BRENT, Henry May, A. M. 


Clags of 1863. 


Henry May Brent, valedictorian of 
the class of 1863, died very suddenly 
at Bay City, October 16, 1892. He was 
a worthy descendant of one of the ven- 
erated founders of Georgetown Col- 
lege, Chandler Brent, Esq., After sev- 
eral years spent in the service of the 
Peruvian government he became charge 
d'affaires and acting minister of the 
United States at Lima. He was also 
eonsul at Callao for seven years. His 
degree of master of arts was awarded 
by the University of Georgetown in 
1867. 

An attack of yellow fever left his 
constitution much impaired and the 
activity of his life made constant in- 
road upon his health, which was poor 
for several months prior to his death, 
but had not confined him to the house. 
He retired apparently in his usual con- 
dition on the evening of the fifteenth 
but before morning he was found dead. 
An intimate friend of his paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to his memory :—‘‘A 
gentleman of the old school, an en- 
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thusiastic scholar and а thoroughly 
brave man—a man of the most winning 
personal qualities.''—(College Journal, 
October, 1892.) 


ZEGARRA, Felix Cipriano Coronel, 

A. M., LL. D. 

Class of 1804. 

Dr. Felix C. C. Zegarra, a distin- 
guished alumnus of Georgetown, died 
in the city of Lima, Peru, April 4, 1897. 
He was born in Piura, January 2, 1845, 
and his first studies were made at the 
little academy of San Carlos, in Lima, 
where from the very beginning he 
showed that love for the arts and 
sciences that characterized him 
throughout his life. 

He remained for two years at San 
Carlos, then followed his father, who 
was at that time minister to Chili, in 
Santiago, where he studied some time 
under the Jesuit fathers. But when a 
short time afterwards Mr. Zegarra was 
appointed minister plenipotentiary to 
the United States, he brought young 
Felix and his two younger brothers 
along with him and placed them at 
Georgetown. 

Felix Zegarra became prominent in 
eollege hfe from the time of his en- 
trance, in the classics and sciences, in 
the sports and games, in the debating 
societies and the Dramatic club. He 
received medals in classics, in mathe- 
matics and in chemistry, and received 
them more than once. When it is con- 
sidered that he must also have been 
learning English, his intelligence and 
industry may be better appreciated. 

After receiving his A. B. in 1864 he 
returned to Peru and began his studies 
for the bar at the university in Lima. 
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There he passed with the highest hon- 
ors, so much so that the government ap- 
pointed him secretary of the Peruvian 
legation in Chili, a position which he 
held for some time, and in which he 
showed the remarkable ability he pos- 
sessed for a diplomatic career. For in 
him were united the cool head and per- 
sistent steadiness of the Anglo-Saxon 
with the ready sympathy and compre- 
hension of the Latin. While in Chili 
he married Miss Iphigenia Salinas, a 
young lady of distinguished Chilean 
family. 

At the time of the insurrection of 
the ''Huaseor," in 1877, the govern- 
ment of Peru ordered Zegarra, who 
had been promoted to the position of 
eharge d'affaires, and who was provi- 
sionally at the head of the legation to 
ask of Chili the seizure by their fleet 
of the rebellious monitor ‘‘Hauscor,”’ 
whieh was at that time eruising in 
their waters. Zegarra presented his 
petition, but Chili absolutely refused 
to aet upon it. As soon as the incident 
became known in Peru, the cities on 
the coast grew angry at such a care- 
less endangering of the peace then ex- 
isting between the two countries and 
demanded that the action of the charge 
d'affaireg, Zegarra, should be disap- 
proved of. This the government did 
to free itself from the responsibility of 
the aet, and threw the whole blame on 
Zegarra's shoulders, who was abso- 
lutely blameless, having but followed 
his instruetions. 

This injustiee led to his resignation, 
but no one knew the real facts of the 
ease until long after, and then it was 
known but to few. This sacrifice of 
his personal reputation and standing 
to serve his country from a diffieult sit- 
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uation, and this patriotism so jealous 
of the good name of his government 
furnishes the keynote of Dr. Zegarra’s 
whole life. | 

After being for some time minister 
of state in his own eountry under Gen- 
eral Caceres, he was appointed in 1888 
minister plenipotentiary and envoy ex- 
traordinary to the United States. It 
was during this period, in 1889, that he 
received from his alma mater the de- 
gree of doetor of laws, a distinetion 
which he well merited, being one of the 
ablest lawyers and most eloquent ora- 
tors of all South America. In 1889 he 
delivered before the annual meeting of 
the Society of the Alumni of George- 
town University, an address in favor of 
the arbitration of international dis- 
putes, whieh address is still remem- 
bered because of the learning and force 
of argument displayed in the treatment 
of the subjeet, and the advanced posi- 
tion he took in favor of peaceful settle- 
ment of such misttnderstandings. 

He had the honor of being nominated 
vice-president of the Pan-American 
convention, at which he worked with 
great suecess for the interest of his 
eountry. In that distinguished gather- 
ing he had the reputation of being an 
eloquent orator and a prudent diplo- 
mat. He became intimately associated 
with James G. Blaine, at that time sec- 
retary of state. 

To all this he added the gift of be- 
ing a writer of no mean order. While 
in Washington he published a very 
learned pamphlet on international law, 
and immediately after his return to 
Peru brought forth his famous treatise 
on ‘‘Condicion Juridica de los Estran- 
jerossen el Peru,"' a work whieh shows 
his deep and eareful study and vast 
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store of judicial knowledge. On the 
third eentenary of the death and 
martyrdom of Santa Rosa of Lima, he 
published a '' Memoria"! treating of all 
the artieles and works of importanee 
concerning this great saint within the 
spaee of three hundred years. For 
this work he was awarded a medal at 
the Literary Coneourse convened by 
the Ateneo of Lima. 

He also wrote a complete biography 
of Tupas-Amarie, which attracted 
much attention in: Europe, and no little 
praise, and which merited for him the 
honor of being made a eorresponding 
member of the Royal Aeademy of 
Spain. For his illustrious services to 
South America in general he was dec- 
orated with the Busto del Libertador. 
In fact, he achieved every distinetion 
which his native country could bestow, 
besides many from foreign countries. 

"La Opinion Nacional’’ says of 
him :—'' Dr. Zegarra, apart from his tal- 
ent, apart from his erudition, pos- 
sessed a quality more and more appre- 
ciated among us as it grows scarcer 
every day—firmness of character. 
With it he did much good to his coun- 
try, giving it that stability which it so 
sadly needed in his time. For his firm- 
ness was not the fruit of .conceit or 
obstinacy, but the natural outcome of 
profound conviction and undeniable 
honesty. 

‘From his studies in Georgetown 
University he carried that faith and 
depth in religious matters which is so 
rare among our countrymen. It is 
through men like Dr. Zegarra that the 
unity and sympathy of feeling between 
the northern and southern continents 
of our hemisphere will eventually be 
brought about. 
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‘It is through men like Dr. Zegarra 
that the rebellions children of the 
ehureh will again be brought back to 
the peaceful fold. 

Е is through men like Dr. Zegarra 
that honesty and faithfulness to duty, 
stability and peace in the South Amer- 
ican governments will at last be an ac- 
eomplished fact. 

"As such we honor him and feel 
proud that he is our brother. "' —(L. Е. 
Jorrin, 799, College Journal, October, 
1897.) 


HERRAN, Thomas, A. M., LL. D. 
Class of 1863. 

On August 30, 1904, Georgetown lost 
another of her sons, one beloved by all 
who knew him, a scholar of unusual at- 
tainments, an esteemed diplomat, a lov- 
ing father, a faithful friend, a simple, 
honest man, Dr. Thomas Herran. He 
was born in Colombia, then New 
Granada, in 1847, and was brought to 
Washington at the age of three. His 
father, General Herran, was an am- 
bassador to the United States from 
1846 to 1857, and assisted in negotiat- 
ing the treaty of New Granada of that 
period. 

Young Herran, after receiving his 
preliminary training in the eity of 
Washington, was placed in Georgetown 
College, upon the adviee of President 
Buchanan, an intimate friend of the 
General's. His brother, Peter, since 
dead, entered the College at the same 
time. After graduating with high hon- 
ors as a bachelor of arts in July, 1863, 
Thomas went to France and later to 
Great Britain, in the capacity of secre- 
tary to his grandfather, then New 
Granada’s ambassador. After this he 
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traveled extensively and devoted con- 
siderable time to the study of 
languages. Returning to America, he 
received the degree of master of arts 
from Georgetown, in 1868. He then re- 
turned home and was honored with 
many representative positions there. 

At one time he was president of 
Medellen University, Medellen, and at 
that period represented the United 
States as consular agent in that city. 
An able diplomat, thoroughly versed in 
the knowledge of the world, he was 
sent as consul general to Hamburg, 
Germany, where he remained for ten 
years. In 1898, Colombia, recognizing 
in Mr. Herran a man of high intellect- 
ual culture and refinement, thorough 
education and a wide knowledge of 
mankind, appointed him to the Colom- 
bian cabinet, as minister of education. 

In 1900 he was made secretary of the 
Colombian legation at Washington, 
Distriet of Columbia, owing to his abil- 
ity as linguist and his general knowl- 
edge of conditions in this country. His 
degree of doctor of laws, conferred 
upon him by his alma mater in June of 
that year, was but a fitting testimonial 
of her esteem. During the whole of 
his stay he was exeeutive head of the 
legation and when Minister Concha, 
unable to reach a satisfactory agree- 
ment as to the Panama Canal, was re- 
ealled, Dr. Herran was made charge 
d’affaires. 

The treaty between the United 
States and the Colombian government 
in relation to the construction of the 
Panama eanal, which was signed by 
Dr. Herran and Mr. Hay on January 
22, 1902, and for the suecess of which 
Dr. Herran had exercised his keenest 
powers as a diplomat and exerted 
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he passed away. 
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every energy, was repudiated several 
months afterwards by the Colombian 
eongress, and this failure was a most 
bitter disappointment to the faithful 
servant. lle, however, made a manful 
stand for his eountry, during the re- 
sulting diffieulties and the revolution 
of Panama, in an effort to regain the 
position sacrificed by the congress in 
rejeeting a thoroughly satisfaetory and 
masterful treaty. The nervous strain, 
together with the slurs from the 
government for which he was striving 
so earnestlv, brought about a terrible 
reaetion and his heart was broken, his 
spirit erushed. 

“ТЕ was a broken heart, and not tu- 
bereulosis of the throat that killed Dr. 
Herran," said a prominent state de- 
partment official. ‘‘Dr. Herran began 
to fail in health as soon as his govern- 
ment failed to ratify the IIay-Herran 
treaty. He immediately warned his 
government of the dangerous step it 
had taken and predicted the revolu- 
tion, which resulted in the loss of the 
eanal strip by Colombia. The insults 
and snubs which Colombia offered Dr. 
Herran, after the rejection of the 
treaty, preyed upon him heavily, and 
when he left Washington he was but 
a shadow of his former self.’’ 

Desiring to return to the milder cli- 
mate of his own country, he went with 
his family to New York city, but de- 
layed his departure for home, then, be- 
eoming weaker, it was decided best for 
him to remove to the Loomis San- 
itarium, Liberty, New York, and there 
The remains were in- 
terred in St. Raimond cemetery, in the 
Bronx, New York City, where they 
find a fitting resting place in the coun- 
try where he received his education, 
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where he spent so many years of his 
life, and where his true worth was ap- 
preeiated.— (College Journal, October, 
1904.) 


SOTHORON, James T., M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1865. 

Dr. James T. Sothoron, a prominent 
member of the medical profession in 
the Distriet of Columbia, died in Wash- 
ington, September 27, 1897, of apo- 
plexy. He was a native of Maryland, 
his ancestors, who were among the 
earliest settlers of Maryland, having 
eame over from England with Lord 
Baltimore, 

He entered the academic department 
of Georgetown University in 1858, and 
remained there until the breaking out 
of the civil war; in 1865 he was gradu- 
ated from the medieal department of 
the university, and from that time he 
praetieed his profession continuously 
and with distinetion. Dr. Sothoron 
was an active member of the Society 
of the Alumni of the University of 
Georgetown and always took a lively 
interest in the objects and workings of 
the Society.— (College Journal, Oc- 
tober, 1897). 


PIZZINI, John A., A. M. 
Class of 1865. 

John A. Pizzini, a Georgetown Col- 
lege graduate of the class of 1865, was 
born in 1834 and died on Thanksgiving 
night, at Riehmond, Virginia, in 1891. 
For three years and four months pre- 
vious to his demise he was unable, 
through paralysis, to speak or move, 
and throughout that fiery trial the 
sweetness of disposition displayed by 
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him was eloquent testimony to his 
loftiness of character. 

During the late war he was a member 
of Company Е, First’ Virginia Regi- 
ment. At his home in Richmond he 
was a most active member of St. 
Peter’s choir, and a teacher in the Sun- 
day school of that church. In 1882 the 
University of Georgetown conferred 
upon him the degree of A. M. Two 
daughters and two sons survive him. 


BURCHARD, William, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1866. 
Dr. William Burchard, (M. D. 1866)* 
died at Montville, Conneetieut, June 1, 
1899, at the age of fifty-three. For 
fifty years he was a familiar figure in 
Montville and vieinity, the high order 
of his skill and his kindly character- 
isties making him known and beloved 
by all. ^" 
He stood high in the estimation of 
the medical brotherhood in Connecti- 
eut. He was a veteran of the civil war, 
having served in Company G, Six- 
teenth Conneetieut Volunteer Infantry. 
and was later transferred to the vet- 
eran reserve corps. He was an active 
member of the Connecticut Medical 
Soeiety and also of the New London 
County Medical — Society.— (College 
Journal, May, 1898.) 


WISE, Thomas W., M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1868. 

Thomas W. Wise, the eldest son of 
the late John Wise of Washington, D. 
C., died February 17, 1892, in the 
forty-sixth year of his life. 

He received his degree from the Uni- 
versity of Georgetown Sehool of Medi- 
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cine in 1866, having read also under 
Dr. James E. Morgan. Soon after 
graduating from Georgetown he moved 
to Kentucky, where he was in practice 
for four years, then returning to Wash- 
ington, when he was appointed as- 
sistant surgeon in the United States 
army and detailed as assistant li- 
brarian of the Army and Navy Medical 
Museum, a position he held until his 
death. 


HAMMOND, William Allen, A. M. 
Class of 1868. 

William Allen Hammond, formerly 
of Baltimore, Maryland, died Septem- 
ber 28, 1892, near Ellieott City, Mary- 
land. At the time of his death he 
held the important office of city solici- 
tor of Baltimore and was considered 
one of the most brilliant members of 
the legal profession in that city. 

Graduating from Georgetown Col- 
lege with the class of 1868, he took up 
the study of law with his uncle, Judge 
Hammond, and by his excellent parts 
and indominable energy won a place 
among the foremost members of the 
bar. His degree of master of arts was 
eonferred by his alma mater in 1871. 


BLAKE, George W., M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1867. 

Dr. George W. Blake, a native of 
Maryland, died at his home in Lower 
Salem, Washington county, Ohio, in 
June, 1885, from the effects of blood 
poisoning contracted during the opera- 
tion of removing a tumor from a 
patient. Dr. Blake, who was forty-one 
years old, spent his boyhood in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, and 
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learned the trade of a printer in the 
composing room of the Washington 
Star. 

At the same time he was studying 
medicine in the University Georgetown 
Medical School, under the direction of 
Dr. Ehot, and upon receiving his dip- 
ploma, in 1867, removed to Ohio and 
entered into practice. 

He acquired a wide reputation as a 
skillful surgeon, and received appoint- 
ment from President Cleveland as 
surgical examiner in the pension 
bureau. He was survived by his wife, 
who was a native of Hagerstown, 
Maryland, and two children.—(College 
Journal, June, 1885.) 


DEMERITT, John Henry, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1868. 

John Henry DeMeritt, Washington, 
D. C., physician, was born in Sanford, 
York county, Maine, in 1845, a son of 
John Gilman DeMeritt and Apphia 
Prime Davis, his wife. He is of the 
ninth generation of the DeMeritt fam- 
ily in America, the original settlers 
having been French Huguenots who 
had first located in England, but came 
to this country in the seventeenth 
century; the name was then spelled de 
Merite. His mother was a lineal de- 
scendant of Lord John Erskine, Earl of 
Mar. 

He attended common high schools, a 
graduate of the latter as a preparatory 
to admission to Dartmouth College, but 
ill health prevented him from entering 
upon a collegiate course. During the 
latter part of the Civil War he entered 
the navy and served as an assistant 
paymaster, subsequently entering the 
Treasury department in a clerical capa- 
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eity. He then took up the study of 
medicine, and in 1868 was graduated 
from the Georgetown University 
School of Medicine, since when he has 
been engaged in practice. He is a 
member of the National Geographie So- 
ciety, the International Bibliophile So- 
ciety and the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion. 


ADAMS, Jesse Lee, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1868. 

Jesse Lee Adams, late of Washing- 
ton, D. C., entered the United States 
Treasury Department in Washington 
in 1865, and was in the government 
service from that time until his death, 
April 16, 1905, at which time he occu- 
pied the responsible position of chief 
of the Division of Claims, Internal Rev- 
enue Service. 

He matriculated at the Medical De- 
partment of Georgetown University 
and was graduated from there March 
1, 1868, with the degree of M. D.; how- 
ever, he never was actively engaged in 
the practice of medicine. In 1861, in 
response to President Lineoln's first 
eall for troops, he enlisted as a private 
in the Distriet of Columbia Volunteers. 
Ie was the first commander of Charles 
P. Stone Post, G. A. R., of the District 
of Columbia. Dr. Adams was a member 
of New Jerusalem Lodge, No. 9, F. 
A. M., Lafayette Chapter, R. A. M.; De- 
Molay Mounted Commandery, No. 4, 
К. T.; Almas Temple, A. A. О. N. M. S; 
the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, 
and of Garfield Post, G. A. R. 

On March 26, 1872, he married Kate 
Martha Wagner, who survives him, 
and by whom he had six children— 
Harry McLeod, Jesse Lee, Katie 
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Olivia, Arthur Bertram, John Robert, 
and James Merrill Ryland. 


SEYFERT, Henry Augustus, A. B. 
Class of 1868. 

Henry Augustus Seyfert, of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, a graduate of 
Georgetown University, elass of 1868 
is a native of Reading, born on 
Mareh 4, 1847, son of Henry A. Sey- 
fert, who was born in Pennsylvania, 
and his wife, Annie Eliza Phipps, a 
native of Chester county, Pennsyl. 
vania. On the paternal side Mr. Sey- 
fert is of Swiss descent and through 
his mother he comes of American an- 
eestors. 

The publie schools of Reading fur- 
nished the earlier literary edueation of 
Henry Augustus Seyfert, and in 1863 
he became a student in Georgetown 
College, where he took the academic 
course and was graduated in 1868. He 
was orator at the commencement exer- 
eises of 1868, his theme being ‘‘Son of 
the Forge.” 

Immediately after leaving the Uni- 
versity Mr. Seyfert became engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, in the capacity of 
elerk for the firm of Seyfert, MeManus 
& Company, of which his father was 
the head; this firm owned and con- 
dueted large forge works at Reading, 
whieh were subsequently purchased 
and made a part of the plant of the 
eorporation by whom Mr. Seyfert is 
at present employed as bookkeeper. 
He is a member of the Georgetown Col- 
lege debating  society—the Phila- 
monic—in which he was actively in-. 
terested during his college course. 

He married Sarah Schauers, of 
Reading, and they have four children: 
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Henry A. Seyfert, Jr., Theodore A. 
Seyfert, James P. Seyfert and Viola 
C. Seyfert. 


HARTIGAN, James F., M. D. 


Medicine. Class of 1868. 
Dr. James F. Hartigan, United 
States consul general at Trieste, 


Austria, formerly a resident of that 
eity, died there in 1894. For many 
years he was a eoroner's physician for 
the Distriet of Columbia, and was a 
member of the Grand Army of the Re- 
publie. 

His medical education was acquired 
at Georgetown University School of 
Medicine, where he came to his degree 
in 1868. While a prisoner of war at 
Newbern, North Carolina, in 1864, he 
had yellow fever, and in 1888 he was 
sent by Surgeon General Hamilton as 
an inspector of the marine hospital 
service in Florida towns to investigate 
their condition as regards to the fever. 
In the performance of this duty, his 
health, at no time robust, gave way 
and he was appointed consul at Trieste, 
partly in the hope that the warm cli 
mate of that place would be beneficial 
to him. Dr. Hartigan was a skillful 
practitioner, and was for many years a 
member of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 


ABELL, Walter R., A. M. 
Class of 1869. 

Walter R. Abell, died January 3, 
1891, was one of the proprietors of the 
Baltimore Sun, and one of the three 
sons who survived A. S. Abell, the 
founder of the Sun, the others being 
Edwin F. and George W. Abell, the 
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three brothers having been associated 
as the Sun’s proprietors. 

Walter R. Abell was born in Febru- 
ary, 1849, and during his boyhood at- 
tended the public schoo!s of Baltimore. 
Finishing with them, he entered Mt. 
St. Mary's College, Emmittsburg, 
thenee going to Georgetown College, 
where he was graduated in 1869, his 
master of arts degree being conferred 
by the University in 1889. After grad- 
uation he made several tours of 
Europe. Of a literary turn of mind, 
he devoted much of his time to reading 
books of travel and English literature 
and often eontributed to the columns 
of the Sun. Some of his essays and 
poems have been published in book 
form for distribution among his 
friends. 

He was twice married, first with a 
daughter of Mr. Hugh Sisson, to which 
marriage three children were born. His 
second wife, with whom he married in 
June, 1899, is the daughter of Mr. 
Henry Bogue.—(College Journal, Jan- 
uary, 1891.) 


SANDS, Joseph Hook. 


Joseph Hook Sands, of Roanoke, 
Virginia, railroad contractor and 
builder, and whose active career in 
railroad operation began more than 
thirty years ago, was born in the city 
of Washington, D. C., January 1, 1851, 
son of Benjamin Franklin Sands and 
Henrietta Maria French his wife. 

Iie was educated in Gonzaga College 
in Washington, Rock Ilill College at 
Ellieott City, Maryland, Holy Cross 
College at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and Georgetown University, where he 
entered in 1866 for the class of 1870, 
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but owing to sickness was compelled 
to leave before graduation. Soon 
after leaving college he entered active 
business pursuits and from 1874 to 
1902 was engaged in railroad opera- 
tion, but since the year last mentioned 
has been a railroad contractor and 
builder, whose enterprises аге ех- 
tensive and successful. Mr Sands is 
a member of the Shenandoah Club of 
Roanoke, the Charleston Club and the 
Carolina Yacht Club. of Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

On the 15th of October, 1879, he 
married Mary E. Watson, and has one 
son, Joseph Hook Sands, Jr., now en- 
gaged in business with his father. 


DE PUEBLA, Luis, A. M. 
Class of 1869. 

Luis de Puebla died at his home in 
Coatzacoalcos, Mexico, on July 24, 
1893. He graduated from Georgetown 
College in 1868, having received the 
degree of A. M. in 1869, and upon re- 
turning to his home from college he 
was suspeeted by the Mexiean govern- 
ment of revolutionary tendeneies, and 
was foreed to leave the eountry for 
some time. 

During his exile he was engaged in 
teaching in Texas, but with a ehange 
of government and the restoration of 
eonfidenee he was enabled to return to 
his wife and family of four children.— 
(College Journal, November, 1893.) 


TALBOTT, Joseph F. 


Senator Joseph F. Talbott of Calvert 
eounty, Maryland, died at Annapolis 
on Wednesday, February 24, 1892. He 
was born in the third distriet of that 
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eounty, September 13, 1850, and was 
educated at Georgetown from 1865 to 
1867. He studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, was graduated in 
1869, but was not admitted to the bar 
of Calvert county on account of age 
until 1871. Before studying law he 
taught school for several years. 

Mr. Talbott was a practical and suc- 
cessful farmer. Пе was always a Dem- 
oerat in politics and never held office 
previously. His farm, near the Patux- 
ent river, in the neighborhod of Lower 
Marlboro’, is one of the most elegant 
estates in Maryland, and farming was 
made by him to pay handsomely. The 
Senator was a prominent member of 
the Southern Methodist chureh.—(Col- 
lege Journal, February, 1892.) 


WINTER, John Thomas, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1570. 

Dr. John Thomas Winter, for thirty- 
two years engaged in medical practice 
in the eity of Washington, one of the 
founders and president of the medical 
department of the National University 
from the time of its ineorporation, died 
in Washington, June 22, 1902. He was 
born April 26, 1842, at Petersville, 
Frederick county, Maryland, son оў 
Thomas and Elizabeth (Fortney) Win- 
ter, grandson of Benjamin Winter. His 
early edueation was aequired at the 
academy in his native village. 

In the summer of 1861 he entered the 
quartermaster’s department of the 
United States army, and was stationed 
at Washington, Distriet of Columbia, 
during the greater part of the war of 
the rebellion. In 1867 he began the 
study of medieine, taking a three years' 
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eourse in the medical department of 
Georgetown University, from which he 
was graduated March 11, 1870. 

October 20, 1869, while still a medi- 
eal student, he married Alphonsa R. 
Hirst, daughter of the Reverend William 
Hirst, deceased, who was at one time 
pastor of the Foundry Methodist Epis- 
eopal church in Washington. Four chil- 
dren were born to them. Soon after 
his marriage he began practice and was 
constantly engaged in his professional 
work until three weeks before his 
death. 

During the thirty years of his profes- 
sional life he was connected with many 
medieal, scientific, benevolent and 
other organizations. He was a membcr 
of the Medical Society of the District 
of Columbia, and from 1889 to 1897 
was one of the censors. In 1891 he was 
vice-president. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Medical Association of the 
District of Columbia, the American 
Medical Association, Washington Ob- 
stetrica! and Gynecological Society and 
the National Geographical Society. He 
was a charter member, and for two 
years president of the Washington 
Therapeutic Society, and a charter 
member and one of the standing com- 
mittee of the American Therapeutic So- 
ciety. He was also one of the com- 
missioners of pharmacy of Washington 
and president of the organization from 
March 13, 1894, until his death. 

Dr. Winter had been connected with 
the Eastern Dispensary and Casualty 
Hospital, of which he was one of the 
original incorporators, becoming identi- 
fied with the institution at the time 
of its organization, January 16, 1888, 
when he took charge of the clinic of 
general and nervous diseases, which po- 
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sition he filled from that date until De- 
cember 5, 1898, when, owing to his in- 
ereasing eares and poor health, he ten- 
dered his resignation as an aetive mem- 
ber of the attending staff. He was 
immediately elected a non-medieal di- 
reetor, and as eonsultant to the elinie 
of general and nervous diseases, which 
offiees he retained until his death. He 
was president of the medical staff from 
1893 to 1896. 

In the summer of 1884 he was invited 
by the board of regents of the National 
University to organize a medieal de- 
partment in connection with this insti- 
tution. Accepting the invitation, he at 
once set to work and with such success 
that in October of the same year the 
school was opened. Dr. Winter was 
elected to the presidency and retained 
the office until the close of his life. 
From 1884 until 1892 he served as pro- 
fessor of materia mediea and therapeu- 
ties, and from 1892 until May, 1902, one 
month before his death, he filled the 
ehair of theory and practiee. In May, 
1902, he was compelled, on account of 
the condition of his health, to resign 
the position and was therefore elected 
emeritus professor of the same. 

At Sibley Memorial Hospital he was 
formerly one of the attending staff and 
at one time he acted as consulting phy- 
sieian to the Methodist Home for Aged 
Women. Ile also served on the board 
of trade of the eity as a member of the 
committees on publie health and on uni- 
versities. Dr. Winter was a thirty-sec- 
ond degree Mason, and belonged to 
several fraternal organizations of the 
city. To current medical literature he 
eontributed numerous papers on medi- 
eal topies during the years of his prae- 
tiee.— ( Washington Médical Annals.) 
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POSEY, George Gordon, A. B. 
Class of 1871. 

George Gordon Posey, A. B., 1871, 
died at Silver City, New Mexico, aged 
forty-one years, two months and four 
days. Ile was a son of the gallant Con- 
federate, General Carnot Posey, an able 
lawyer, who was killed in Virginia in 
1863. 

He was born at Woodville, Missis- 
sippi, February 5, 1850. From the time 
he entered Georgetown, in 1866, to the 
day of his graduation, he was entrusted 
with responsible offices by his profes- 
sors and fellow-students. In 1871, for 
instanee, he was eonsultor of the So- 
dality, treasurer of the Philodemie So- 
eiety, treasurer of the Reading Room 
Association and eaptain of the College 
Cadets. At commencement in 1871 he 
received the degree of A. B., and de- 
livered an oration entitled ‘‘The Faith 
of Treaties." Taking up the study of 
law, he was graduated with honors. He 
went to Silver City about 1882, and 
shortly afterward formed a partner- 
ship in law with Judge T. F. Conway. 
From this time the firm of Conway & 
Posey were identified with nearly all 
the more important law suits of south- 
ern New Mexieo. For years Judge 
Posey was national eommitteeman of 
the Democratic party of New Mexico. 
His business and social relations with 
the people of the, then, Territory, were 
such as to make him respected and ad- 
. mired by his opponents as well as his 

friends.— (College Journal, Мау, 1891.) 


HARRIS, Charles Nathan, A. M., LL. B. 


Class of 1871. 


Charles Nathan Harris, lawyer, as- 
sistant corporation counsel of New 
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York city, was educated for the pro- 
fession of law in Columbia Law School, 
attending upon the lectures of that in- 
stitution from February, 1872, until 
June, 1873, when he was graduated, 
legum baccalaureus; but his education 
was not then fully completed, for dur- 
ing the next two years he continued his 
law studies in the office of Coudert 
Brothers, of New York, and since be- 
ginning active practice he has been a 
constant and close student of the law. 
While in general practice previous to 
1887 he was associated with several 
partners, but in the year mentioned he 
was appointed assistant corporation 
counsel, his present office, which he has 
since held, except during the interval 
of 1891 to 1896. His official duties give 
him charge of condemnation proceed- 
ings to acquire lands for city purposes, 
including sites for schools, fire depart- 
ment buildings, parks, and bridges 
across East river. He conducted the 
proceedings for the acquisition of the 
easements necessary to construct the 
subway in the boroughs of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. 

Mr. Harris is a native of Alabama, 
born at Montgomery, December 8, 
1851, son of Nathan Harris and Mar- 
garet Dunean. On his father's side 
he is of English aneestors who settled 
early in Virginia, and whose descend- 
ants afterward settled in Georgia and 
Alabama. Nathan Harris was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of the Alabama bar 
from 1845 to 1854, when he died. On 
the maternal side Mr. Harris comes of 
Irish aneestors, his mother's father hav- 
ing come from Ireland in 1820 and set- 
tled in Alabama, where he married a 
Miss Creyon of South Carolina. 

His earlier literary education was ob- 
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tained at Spring Hill College in Mo- 
bile, Alabama, where he was a student 
from 1863 to 1865, and at Charlier's 
Sehool in New York eity, which he en- 
tered in 1865 and was graduated in 
1868. He then entered Georgetown Col- 
lege, eompleting his higher education 
in that institution and graduating, arti- 
um baccalaureus, in 1871; artium mag- 
ister, 1892. After leaving college he 
travelled extensively through the west 
and also in China and Japan, returning 
'to America in February, 1872, and in 
the same month began his course of 
study in Columbia Law School. Mr. 
Harris is a member of the Catholie 
Club and of Englewood Golf Club. In 
national politics he favors Democratic 
principles. 

He married, February 8, 1888, Anne 
Emmet, daughter of Thomas Addis Em- 
met, and who died March 13, 1898, 
leaving two children—Margaret M. 
Harris and Thomas Addis Emmet 
Harris. 


MACKIN, Dean Thomas, A. M. 
Class of 1871. 

The Very Reverend Dean Thomas 
Mackin, V. G., died at Rock Island, 
Iowa, February 15, 1905; his death, 
though not unexpected, came as a great 
shock to those among whom he had 
labored so long and by whom he was 
loved so well. The funeral ceremonies 
were conducted by many distinguished 
prelates and interment was in Leland, 
Illinois. 

Dean Maekin was born in Ireland 
in 1841, and eame with his father 
to America in 1861. With a view 
to becoming а priest he entered 
Georgetown, and in 1871 was gradu- 
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ated at the head of his class; in 1889 
he received the degree of master of 
arts from that University. He com- 
pleted his studies at St. Mary’s in Bal- 
timore, and on August 18, 1874, was 
ordained. From that time to his death 
he labored in the discharge of his 
priestly duties unceasingly, and to the 
great benefit of all with whom he came 
in contact. His death is a great loss 
to the Catholic world.—(College Jour- 
nal, April, 1905.) 


BEALE, John Forbes, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1872. 

John Forbes Beale, patent lawyer of 
Washington, D. C., a graduate of the 
law department of Georgetown Univer- 
sity of the elass of 1872, has been a 
member of the District of Columbia bar 
nearly thirty-five years. He was born 
in Washington, November 11, 1849, son 
of the late Robert Beale who was ser- 
geant-at-arms of the senate just before 
Mr. Lineoln's administration and dur- 
ing the momentous period preceding 
the eivil war. Mr. Beale's mother was 
Elizabeth Forbes. He is of English 
and Scotch descent and comes of old 
families of Virginia and Maryland. 

He was edueated at Young's Aead- 
emy and Gonzaga College in Washing- 
ton, and was educated for the law at 
Georgetown University Sehool of Law, 
graduating from there LL. B. in 1872. 
Since that time he has practiced in 
Washington, his practice being general 
for a short time, and afterward spe- 
cialized to patent law exclusively. In 
this branch of professional work he has 
been very successful, and is recognized 
as one of the most capable patent law- 
yers of the Washington bar. Mr. Beale 
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David Francis. 
s 01 1873. 
Jd Francis Magee, lawyer, manu- 
er and business man of Laneas- 
"ennsylvania, the period of whose 
ientship in the undergraduate de- 
rtment of Georgetown College began 
. 1869 and ended with his withdrawal 
- 1873, while in the class of rhetoric, 
is one of the best types of the self-made 
man of which any alma mater can 
boast. <After leaving the college class 
he began teaching school at Hopewell, 
in Chester county, Pennsylvania, and 
v- for the next four years filled a peda- 
wal — gogue’s chair with satisfaetion to the 
“ew — commissioners, and at the same time he 
|. M. earried on his mother’s farm. 
wife, In 1830 he began his business career 
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POSEY, George Gordon, A. B. 
Class of 1871. 

George Gordon Posey, A. B., 1871, 
died at Silver City, New Mexico, aged 
forty-one years, two months and four 
days. He was a son of the gallant Con- 
federate, General Carnot Posey, an able 
lawyer, who was killed in Virginia in 
1863. 

He was born at Woodville, Missis- 
sippi, February 5, 1850. From the time 
he entered Georgetown, in 1866, to the 
day of his graduation, he was entrusted 
with responsible offices by his profes- 
sors and fellow-students. In 1871, for 
instance, he was consultor of the So- 
dality, treasurer of the Philodemie So- 


elety, treasurer of the Reading Room. 


Association and eaptain of the College 
Cadets. At commencement in 1871 he 
received the degree of A. B., and de- 
livered an oration entitled ‘Тһе Faith 
of Treaties.” Taking up the study of 
law, he was graduated with honors. He 
went to Silver City about 1882, and 
shortly afterward formed a partner- 
ship in law with Judge T. F. Conway. 
From this time the firm of Conway & 
Posey were identified with nearly all 


the more important law suits of south- | 


ern New Mexico. For years Judge 
Posey was national eommitteeman of 
the Democratic party of New Mexico. 
His business and social relations with 
the people of the, then, Territory, were 
such as to make him respected and ad- 
. mired by his opponents as well as his 

friends.— (College Journal, May, 1891.) 


HARRIS, Charles Nathan, A. M., LL. B. 
Class of 1871. 


Charles Nathan Harris, lawyer, as- 
sistant corporation counsel of New 
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York city, was educated for the pro- 
fession of law in Columbia Law School, 
attending upon the lectures of that in- 
stitution from February, 1872, until 
June, 1873, when he was graduated, 
legum baccalaureus; but his education 
was not then fully eompleted, for dur- 
ing the next two years he continued his 
law studies in the offiee of Coudert 
Brothers, of New York, and since be- 
ginning active practice he has been a 
constant and close student of the law. 
While in general practice previous to 
1887 he was associated with several 
partners, but in the year mentioned he 
was appointed assistant corporation 
eounsel, his present office, which he has 
since held, except during the interval 
of 1891 to 1896. His official duties give 
him charge of condemnation proceed- 
ings to acquire lands for city purposes, 
including sites for schools, fire depart- 
ment buildings, parks, and bridges 
across East river. He conducted the 
proceedings for the acquisition of the 
easements necessary to construct the 
subway in the boroughs of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. 

Mr. Harris is a native of Alabama, 
born at Montgomery, December 8, 
1851, son of Nathan Harris and Mar- 
garet Dunean. On his father’s side 
he is of English ancestors who settled 
early in Virginia, and whose descend- 
ants afterward settled in Georgia and 
Alabama. Nathan Harris was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of the Alabama bar 
from 1845 to 1854, when he died. On 
the maternal side Mr. Harris comes of 
Irish ancestors, his mother’s father hav- 
ing come from Ireland in 1820 and set- 
tled in Alabama, where he married a 
Miss Creyon of South Carolina. 

His earlier literary education was ob- 
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tained at Spring Hill College in Mo- 
bile, Alabama, where he was a student 
from 1863 to 1865, and at Charlier’s 
School in New York city, which he en- 
tered in 1865 and was graduated in 
1868. He then entered Georgetown Col- 
lege, completing his higher education 
in that institution and graduating, arti- 
um baccalaureus, in 1871; artium mag- 
ister, 1892. After leaving college he 
travelled extensively through the west 
and also in China and Japan, returning 
‘to America in February, 1872, and in 
the same month began his course of 
study in Columbia Law School. Mr. 
Harris is a member of the Catholic 
Club and of Englewood Golf Club. In 
national politics he favors Democratic 
principles. 

He married, February 8, 1888, Anne 
Emmet, daughter of Thomas Addis Em- 
met, and who died March 13, 1898, 
leaving two children—Margaret M. 
Harris and Thomas Addis Emmet 
Harris. 


MACKIN, Dean Thomas, A. M. 
Class of 1871. 

The Very Reverend Dean Thomas 
Mackin, V. G., died at Rock Island, 
Iowa, February 15, 1905; his death, 
though not unexpected, came as a great 
shock to those among whom he had 
labored so long and by whom he was 
loved so well. The funeral ceremonies 
were conducted by many distinguished 
prelates and interment was in Leland, 
Illinois. 

Dean Mackin was born in Ireland 
in 1841, and eame with his father 
to America in 1861. With a view 
to beeoming a priest he entered 
Georgetown, and in 1871 was gradu- 
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ated at the head of his class; in 1889 
he received the degree of master of 
arts from that University. He com- 
pleted his studies at St. Mary's in Bal- 
timore, and on August 18, 1874, was 
ordained. From that time to his death 
he labored in the discharge of his 
priestly duties unceasingly, and to the 
great benefit of all with whom he came 
in contact. His death is a great loss 
to the Cathohe world.—(College Jour- 
nal, April, 1905.) 


BEALE, John Forbes, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1872. 

John Forbes Beale, patent lawyer of 
Washington, D. C., a graduate of the 
law department of Georgetown Univer. 
sity of the class of 1872, has been a 
member of the District of Columbia bar 
nearly thirty-five years. He was born 
in Washington, November 11, 1849, son 
of the late Robert Beale who was ser- 
geant-at-arms of the senate just before 
Mr. Lineoln's administration and dur- 
ing the momentous period preceding 
the eivil war. Mr. Beale's mother was 
Elizabeth Forbes. He is of English 
and Seoteh descent and comes of old 
families of Virginia and Maryland. 

He was edueated at Young's Aead- 
emy and Gonzaga College in Washing- 
ton, and was educated for the law at 
Georgetown University School of Law, 
graduating from there LL. B. in 1872. 
Since that time he has practiced in 
Washington, his practice being general 
for a short time, and afterward spe- 
eialized to patent law exclusively. In 
this branch of professional work he has 
been very successful, and is recognized 
as one of the most capable patent law- 
yers of the Washington bar. Mr. Beale 
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is a member of the Metropolitan Club 
of Washington. 

In 1890 he married Catherine Hall, 
of West Chester, Pennsylvania, and has 
one child. 


QUICKSALL, William Francis, A. M. 


Class of 1872. 

William Francis Quicksall, Washing- 
ton, D. C., lawyer, is a native of Wash- 
ington, son of Joseph Quicksall and 
Elizabeth Masi, his wife, and is the 
descendant of American revolutionary 
stock. | 

He was edueated in Gonzaga College, 
Washington, and in Georgetown Col- 
lege, from whenee he graduated in 
1861, and received the degree of A. M. 
in 1872. Since entering the law he has 
been engaged in practice in Washing- 
ton, and has taken no active interest 
in political affairs. Mr. Quicksall is a 
member of the Society of Alumni of 
ieorgetown University. 


BYRNS, William Francis, A. M., M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1873. 

William Franeis Byrns, Washington, 
D. C., physician in active practice in 
that city more than a quarter of a 
eentury, and for four years previously 
in Manchester, New Hampshire, is a 
native of Bolton, Massachusetts, born 
August 6, 1847, son of Jeremiah Byrns 
and Catherine Murray, his wife, and 
is of Irish descent. 

His elementary and secondary educa- 
tion was acquired in public schools in 
Westboro and Ware, Massachusetts, 
and his higher education in Holy Cross 
College in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and Grand Seminary in Montreal, Can- 
ada. Не was graduated at Holy Cross 
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College in 1868 with the degree of A. 
B., and in 1890 was honored by alma 
mater with the degree of artium magis- 
ter. His studentship at Grand Seminary 
continued from September, 1868, to 
November, 1869. He began the study 
of medicine in Harvard Medical School 
in 1871, and in the next year matricu- 
lated at Georgetown University School 
of Medicine, from which he graduated 
in March, 1873, with the degree of M. 





D. From September, 1872, until June, 
1873, he oceupied a teacher’s chair in 
Georgetown College. 

Dr. Byrns began his professional са- 
reer in Manchester, New Hampshire, in 
1874, and for the next four years was 
an active figure in the life of that city, 
not alone in the general practice of 
medicine, but as well in its social and 
political history. In 1875 he was 
elected a member of the school board, 
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and was re-elected to a second term in 
that office. In 1876 he was a member 
of the State Constitutional Convention, 
and tcok an earnest part in the delib- 
erations of that body. He also became 
a member of the New Hampshire State 
Medical Society, which membership he 
still retains. 

In January, 1878, Dr. Byrns left 
Manchester and took up his residence 
in Washington, where for more than 
twenty-five years he has engaged in ac- 
tive and successful practice, and where 
a'so in connection with a busy profes- 
sional career he has been variously 
identified with the best intersts and in- 
stititions of the city and locality. He 
is а member of the American Medical 
Association, the Medical Society of the 
District’ of Columbia and, in non-pro- 
fessional circles, is a member of the 
Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
Чер hia. In November, 1889, he was a 
de'egate of Holy Cross College of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, to the Catho- 
lic Congress in Baltimore, the oceasion 
beng that of the one hundredth anni- 


versary of the establishment of the 
Catholic University of the United 
States. 


Dr. Byrns has been twice married: 
first to Miss Anna Rainsford French, 
who died January 9, 1878. His pres- 
ent wife was Mrs. Mary Augusta Berry 
Wall. 


PETTEYS, Charles Volney, M. D. 


Medicine. Class of 1873. 


Charles Volney Petteys, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.. engaged in general medical 
praetiee, was born at Palmyra, New 
York, May 12, 1847, son of David M. 
Petteys and Jane A. Ketcham, his wife, 
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and is of American ancestry for several 
generations. 

His general education was acquired 
in county schools in New York state, in 
Union Academy, Wayne county, New 
York, in business college in Washing- 
ton, and with private instruction in 
French from Professor Fill, of Wash- 
ington. Ilis medical education was 
gained from the Georgetown University 
School of Medicine, whence he gradu- 
ated M. D. in 1873. 

From 1866 until 1873 he was em- 
ployed as a clerk in official depart- 
ments of the United States govern- 
ment, but upon graduation immediately 
opened for practice in Washington. He 
is a member of the Distriet Medieal 
Society and Medical Association, and 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
the Union Veterans’ Union, and is 
president of the Associated Survivors 
of the Sixth Army Corps. 


MAGEE, David Francis. 
Class of 1873. 

David Francis Magee, lawyer, manu- 
faeturer and business man of Laneas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, the period of whose 
studentship in the undergraduate de- 
partment of Georgetown College began 
in 1869 and ended with his withdrawal 
in 1873, while in the class of rhetoric, 
is one of the best types of the self-made 
man of which any alma mater can 
boast. After leaving the college elass 
he began teaehing school at Hopewell, 
in Chester county, Pennsylvania, and 
for the next four years filled a peda- 
gogue’s chair with satisfaction to the 
commissioners, and at the same time he 
carried on his mother’s farm. 

In 1880 he began his business career 
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at White Rock, in Lancaster county, as 
dealer in grain, hay and coal, and so 
eontinued ten years. During the latter 
part of this period he also read law, 
and in 1889 was admitted to practice; 
and quiekly rose to a prominent posi- 
tion among the leading lawyers of his 
county as a successful business and 
trial lawyer. Now he is treasurer of 
the Inland City Cigar Box Company 
of Laneaster, and president and treas- 
urer of the Granite Conerete Stone 
Company of that city. and president of 
Carbon Ray Coal Company. In various 
ways he has been and still is identified 
with professional, business and soeial 
affairs in his home city and county; 
justice of the peace thirteen years, 
from 1882 to 1895; president of Hope- 
well Lyceum in 1897; president of Lan- 
easter Cycling Club from 1897 to 1901; 
president of St. Anthony’s Lyceum 
since 1901, and grand president and 
organizer of Pennsylvania Catholic 
Beneficial League, a flourishing state 
organization. IIe holds membership in 
each of these organizations and socie- 
ties and also in Laneaster Board of 
Trade, the Laneaster Demoeratie Soci- 
ety and the Lancaster City School 
Board. 

In polities Mr. Magee is a Demoerat 
of undoubted quality and now is ehair- 
man of the Laneaster County Demo- 
eratie Committee and of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee. In 
1892 he stood as the candidate of his 


party for a seat in congress, and in 


1894 was the Demoeratie nominee for 
the office of auditor general of the 
state; but Demoeratie eandidates, how- 
ever popular, are rarely successful at 
the polls in that part of Pennsylvania 
in whieh Mr. Magee lives. Being noted 
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as an orator, Mr. Magee is in demand 
as a state speaker in all political cam- 
paigns. 

David Francis Magee was born in 
Wilmington, Delaware, December 13, 
1854, son of James Vincent Magee and 
Mary Anne Bradley his wife, and comes 
of Irish ancestors. His education was 
begun in 1863 in a parochial school in 
Lynchburg, Virginia, and later he at- 
tended a private school in Amherst 
county, near Lynchburg, and still later 
an academic school in the city just men- 
tioned, which was kept by Professor 
Bottsford. In September, 1869, he en- 
tered the academic department of 
Georgetown College and continued his 
studentship there until December, 1873, 
when he left and soon afterward began 
teaching. The leading events of his 
subsequent career have been narrated 
in preceding paragraphs, and it may 
be seen from what is there mentioned 
that Mr. Magee’s efforts in professional 
and business life have been rewarded 
with substantial and deserved success, 
and that his record reflects honor on 
the institution that gave him early edu- 
cational training and shaped his course 
for active business life. 

In 1878 Mr. Magee married Lew- 
rainer (Gillespie) Twaddell, by whom 
he has six children: Lewrainer T. 
Magee, Mary T. Magee, D. Frank 
Magee, James F. Magee, Helen A. 
Magee and Charles A. Magee. 


WALSH, John Henry, A. B., A. M, 
LL. B. 
Class of 1873. 
John Henry Walsh, associate city 
superintendent of schools of the city of 
New York, and who in one capacity or 
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another has been elosely associated 
with the educational system of that 
city for more than twenty-five years, 
is a native of Brooklyn, New York, born 
Mareh 17, 1853, son of Thomas Walsh 
and Mary Ryan, his wife, and comes of 
Irish aneestors. 

His earlier literary education was ac- 
quired at St. Francis’ Academy in 
Brooklyn, and his higher education in 
St. Franeis Xavier's College in New 
York City and Georgetown College, 
from the latter of which he was gradu- 
ated, artium  baccalaureus, in 1873. 
He took up the study of law in George- 
town University Sehool of Law and 
eomp!eted the course in the law depart- 
ment of Columbia University, graduat- 
ing from there, legum  baccalaureus, 
in 1880. 

Superintendent Walsh began his ped- 
agogical career as a teacher in Loyola 
College in Baltimore. He also taught in 
St. Francis’ College, Brooklyn, and in 
Georgetown College, his alma mater. In 
1880 he became connected with the gen- 
eral educational system of Brooklyn, 
and in 1885 he became principal of 
Public School No. 27, but his execu- 
tive and supervisory ability soon came 
to be recognized, and he was appointed 
associate superintendent of schools in 
1889, borough superintendent in 1901, 
and associate city superintendent upon 
the consolidation in 1902. 

In the pedagogue’s chair Mr. Walsh 
always was a thorough, competent 
teacher, well educated himself and pos- 
sessed of the fortunate quality to suc- 
cessfully impart knowledge to his 
pupils; and in the supervisory office he 
has displayed superior ability as an or- 
ganizer and has kept the machinery of 
the school system in excellent opera- 
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tion and without friction in any of its 
parts. In all ways his conduct in the 
activities of life has reflected honor on 
old alma mater whose diploma he holds. 

In February, 1884, Mr. Walsh mar- 
ried Elizabeth McGee, and has three 
children: Mary G., Henry J. and Mar- 
garet M. Walsh. 


HAZEN, David Henry, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1873. 

Dr. David Henry Hazen, one of the 
best-known members of the medical 
profession in the city of Washington, 
died on November 7, 1906, at his home 
in that city. He was born in 1846, in 
Upper Mount Bethel, Northampton 
county, Pennsylvania. At the age of 
sixteen he entered Belvidere Academy, 
Belvidere, New Jersey. Later he 
taught school in order to return and 
finish his education at the academy. 
After having saved sufficient money to 
continue his studies, in 1870 he located 
in Washington, where he continued to 
reside. 

Upon his arrival in Washington he 
matriculated at the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, graduating 
with high honors in 1873. In order to 
perfect himself as a physician, Dr. 
Hazen was resident physician at the 
Washington Asylum for two years. He 
also occupied the same post at the 
naval hospital for a time. Governor 
Shepard appointed him physician to 
the poor in December, 1873, which posi- 
tion he held for three years. 

Afterward he was appointed con- 
traet surgeon of the army at the Wash- 
ington arsenal, performing this duty 
for four years. Following this appoint- 
ment, Dr. Hazen devoted himself to 
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private practice. He served as a mem- 
ber of the board of education from 1890 
to 1900, proposing many improvements 
in the existing educational system. He 
was a member of the Medical Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, the 
American Medical Association, the 
Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia and of the board of trade.— 
(College Journal, December, 1906.) 


ELLIOT, Charles A., A. M., LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1874. 

Charles A. Elliot, attorney and eoun- 
sellor at law. died at his home in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, August 1, 
1894. Не was born in Washington in 
Oetober, 1853. Entering Gonzaga Col- 
lege in September, 1864, his applieation 
to study won for him the highest hon- 
ors in all the classes from rudiments to 
poetry. Iis schoolmates showed their 
appreciation of his ability by electing 
him vice-president (1864-65) and sec- 
retary (1869-70) of the Phocion Soci- 
ety, and first assistant (1864-65) and 
prefeet (1867-68) of the Sodality. 

In September, 1870, he entered the 
class of rhetoric at Georgetown and 
was graduated in June, 1872. Here, as 
in Gonzaga, his suecess in studies was 
marked. Choosing law as his profes- 
sion, he entered the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Law, and thence was 
graduated in 1874, with the degree of 
LL. B. In 1889 the University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of master 
of arts. 


He was qualified to practice at the 


bar of the court of appeals and the 
supreme eourt of the Distriet, and rose 
to a prominent place in the legal pro- 
fession. He was prominently mentioned 
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for the office of distriet attorney dur- 
ing Mr. Cleveland's administration. A 
wife and four ehildren survived him.— 
(College Journal, September, 1894.) 


COWARDIN, Charles O'Brien, A. M. 
Class of 1874. 

Charles O'Brien Cowardin, for neariy 
twenty years president of the Rich- 
mond Dispatch Company and editor-in- 
chief of the paper, one of the most 
widely known and popular men in the 
south, died July 5, 1900, at his home in 
Richmond, Virginia, after a brief ill- 
ness with typhoid fever. His brother, 
Father W. Reynolds Cowardin, admin- 
istered the last offices of the church. 
He was a native of Virginia, born Octo- 
ber 23, 1851, son of James Andrew 
Cowardin. who was the founder and 
senior editor of the ''Dispateh," and 
was for more than ha!f a century iden- 
tified with Virginia journalism; his 
wife was Anne Maria Purcell, daughter 
of Charles and Sarah Purcell; she died 
in 1878. Mr. James Cowardin was 
strieken with paralysis in 1879 and died 
November 21, 1882. When stricken he 
had filled the editorial chair of the 
Dispatch. for twenty-nine years. 

Charles O'Brien Cowardin was the 
youngest of seven children. The 
greater part of his boyhood was spent 
in the country, where he learned to 
ride, drive and shoot, and developed 
his natural taste for out-door sports. 
A few years before the war the elder 
Cowardin moved his family to Ashland 
and there Charles, who had previously 
attended private sehools in Riehmond, 
became a pupil of Mr. Tucker, a dis- 
tinguished edueator. A few years after 
the war he entered Georgetown Col- 
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lege, where his elder brothers had been 
edueated, and took the full eourse. His 
collegiate career was a brilliant one, 
and he won high honors. He filled vari- 
ous positions in the students' societies, 
being eensor of the Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in 1871-72, con- 
sultor in 1872-73, and again censor 
in 1873-74; president of the Philo- 
monosian Society in 1872, first censor 
in the Philodemie Society, 1873; cap- 
tain of the Georgetown College Cadets, 
senior eompany, in 1872 and 1873; 
censor for the reading room association 
in 1872, vice-president in 1873 and 
1874; director of the Philharmonie So- 
ciety, 1872-73-74. Не took the degree 
of bachelor of arts in 1874, and in 
1885 received the master of arts degree. 

Graduating in the summer of 1874, 
he entered the service of the Dispatch 
in the fall of the same year, and 
his entire business career of twenty- 
five years was in connection with that 
paper. Не gave more than half of the 
years of his life to the exacting de- 
mands of the publication, which he 
helped so largely to make the factor 
that it is to-day in Virginia life and 
affairs. He filled for a short time a 
position in the editorial department 
with his father, then entered the busi- 
ness Office in order that he might learn 
the details of the entire business. After 
some time there he took a position on 
the local staff and later he was news 
editor. Thus he became familiar with 
all the departments of the paper, in- 
cluding the mechanical, and acquired a 
vast store of information which served 
him well in the more responsible rela- 
tion as one of the owners and mana- 
gers. He was especially interested in 
machinery and devoted much attention 
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to improvements in printing presses, 
type-setting machines, ete. 

He was eleeted president of the Dis- 
patch eompany, April 5, 1882. For sev- 
eral years previous thereto he had been 
vice-president. His father, having 
been stricken with paralysis in 1879, 
and never able to resume his editorial 
duties, he sold his half interest to his 
son, and the latter succeeded him as 
president and editor in chief. He was 
also president of the Southern Press 
Association and attended the meetings 
of the New York Associated Press, in 
the councils of whieh his voice was po- 
tential. He was a thorough business 
man, systematic and direct in his meth- 
ods, devoted to his calling and to his 
paper, and so shaped the course of the 
latter as to elevate and ennoble the 
former. As an employer he was con- 
siderate to a marked degree and de- 
served and enjoyed the full confidence 
and esteem of all of his employees, ав. 
well as the affectionate regard of his 
business associates. 

Mr. Cowardin was an exeellent musi- 
eian as well as keen business man, a 
great lover of the art, and in his ele- 
ment when in the eompany of true musi- 
cians. Пе sang well, understood music 
thoroughly and eould play almost any 
instrument. He had for twenty years 
or more lent his influence and cordial 
co-operation to all movements designed 
to advanee musieal interests in Rich- 
mond. Не was long, and up to the 
time of his death, director of the choir 
of St. Peter's Cathedral, and some most 
sueeessful operas were given in the city 
by amateur talent under his direetion. 
The last of these was the Pirates of 
Penzanee, produeed at Easter in 1900. 

As an entertainer he had few equals. 
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He was the life and central figure of 
all social gatherings—genial, light- 
hearted, magnetie, full of wit and 
humor, and possessing an enthusiasm 
that was eontagious, he gave mirth and 
zest to social events with which he was 
connected. Like his father, and 
brother, James, he excelled as a humor- 
ist and raconteur. Few men could tell 
anecdotes so effectively. He shrank 
from publie speaking, but was pre- 
vailed upon on a few occasions to lec- 
ture. Пе was an ideal toast-master, and 
his after-dinner speeches were bright 
and characteristic of the man. 
Politically he was a staunch Demo- 
erat, but never held political office, and, 
although often urged to become a can- 
didate, he always declined. Не pre- 
ferred to devote his entire attention to 
the conduet of his paper, and to be free 


from all official obligations. When Gen- . 


eral Fitzhugh Lee was elected gov- 
ernor of Virginia he tendered to Mr. 
Cowardin the appointment as his chief 
of staff and this was accepted. Не was 
also chief of the staff to Governor Tyler 
. and had served in that capacity for 
several years between the terms of Lee 
and Tyler. 

When the Spanish war began and 
adjutant general William Nalle was 
placed in command of a regiment, Mr. 
Cowardin, at the earnest solicitation of 
Governor Tyler, accepted the tempo- 
rary appointment as acting adjutant 
general, and discharged the duties of 
that office until Colonel Nalle’s regi- 
ment was mustered out and he was 
able to resume his duties. Colonel 
Cowardin was a member of the West- 
moreland Club for many years, and 
took a deep interest in its affairs. Не 
served as president for two years, as 
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vice-president two years, and his ad- 
ministration was eminently successful. 
He also served on the board. 

Mr. Cowardin was married twice and 
was survived by his second wife and 
four children. On the 17th April, 1879, 
he was married with Kate Spotswood 
Evans, a daughter of Colonel Thomas 
Evans. Three children were born to 
this marriage, James, Charles and 
Aileen. His second marriage was with 
Anna Margueretta Moale, of Baltimore, 
and one son, Henry, was born to them. 
The death of Mr. Cowardin ealled forth 
an uncommonly large number of sin- 
cere expressions of grief from journal- 
istic circles and from hosts of his 
friends.— (Richmond Dispatch, July 6, 
1900.) 


KERNAN, Patrick T., 8. J. 


The Rev. Patrick T. Kernan, died in 
the college on November 17, 1891. His 
stay with us was very short. He ar- 
rived on Saturday afternoon and died 
on Tuesday night. His illness, too, was 
comparatively of brief duration. Last 
June when he visited us no one would 
have imagined that death was nigh 
unto one whose robust appearance in- 
dicated good health. But disease was 
insidiously at work, and two months 
later manifested such pronounced 
symptoms that he was obliged to re- 
linquish his duties and seek relief in 
change of climate. A few weeks at 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, and 
some days with his mother and sisters 
in Rochester, New York, wrought no 
change save for the worse, and so it 
happened that he сате to Georgetown 
to repose with his departed brethren 
in the college cemetery. 
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Fr. Kernan was born at Charlotte, 
New York, June 9, 1854. He began his 
studies in a Canadian college, entered 
the Society of Jesus, August 24, 1876, 
made his noviceship at Manresa-on-the- 
Hudson and his philosophieal studies at 
Woodstock college. He taught at Loy- 
ola eollege, Baltimore, and at Holy 
Cross college, Worcester. Then he re- 
turned to Woodstock, where, after the 
usual eourse of theolgy, he was or- 
dained priest by Cardinal Gibbons, in 
August, 1890. Another year was spent 
in study before he was assigned for 
work in the ministry. He was sent last 
June to St. Joseph's church, Philadel- 
phia, where his amiable disposition, 
hearty manner, kind fellow-feeling and 
earnest devotion to duty won for him 
many friends.—(College Journal, No- 
vember, 1891.) 


KEATING, Joseph Percy, A. B. 
Class of 1875. 

Joseph Percy Keating, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, lawyer, direetor of the 
Insurance. Company of North America 
and of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insuranee on Levies and Granting An- 
nuities, is a native of Philadelphia, 
born May 13, 1855, son of William V. 
Keating and Susan LaRoche his wife. 
He is of Irish and French descent. 

His earlier education was acquired in 
private schools in Philadelphia, Seton 
Hall College, the Christian Brothers’ 
Academy and the Broad Street Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia, under Professor Ed- 
ward Roth, prineipal. His higher edu- 
eation was gained in Georgetown Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated in 
June, 1875, with the degree of A. B. He 
studied law with Peter McCall of Phil. 
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adelphia and in 1878 was admitted to 
the bar in Philadelphia. Mr. Keating 
is a member of the Rittenhouse Club of 
Philadelphia and of the Pennsylvania 
Club. He also is a director of the Phil- 
adelphia Saving Fund. In national 
polities he is a Republican. 

On June 6, 1883, he married Cather- 
ine E. Dixon. 


STEPHENS, Thomas Aloysius, A. B. 
Class of 1874. 

Thomas Aloysius Stephens, Washing- 
ton, D. C., merchant, is a native of 
Washington, born December 6, 1856, 
son of Thomas Aloysius Stephens and 
Mary Louisa Soran, his wife. Не is 
descended from Ameriean stock. 

He was edueated in Washington in 
the school of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross and in Gonzaga College, and in 
September, 1868, entered Georgetown 
College, whence he was graduated in 
1874. He was employed in an archi- 
tect’s office for about six years and 
after ten years’ experience in Chicago 
and the west went into business in 
Washington as a merchant. He is a 
member of the Society of Alumni of 
Georgetown University. Politically he 
is a Democrat, but has never taken ac- 
tive part in political affairs. 

Mr. Stephens was united in marriage 
with Fidie C. Mansfield, on the 17th of 
August, 1904. 


ALLEN, William, A. B., LL. B. 
Class of 1875. 

William Allen, lawyer, of New York 
eity, referee in bankruptey for the 
southern distriet of New York, is & 
native of Claremont, Surry county, Vir- 
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ginia, born January 13, 1855, son of 
William Allen and Frances Augusta 
Jessup, and eomes of English ancestors 
who settled in Virginia in the time of 
the colony, 1646, and founded one of 
the finest estates in the Old Dominion. 

His earlier literary education was ac- 
quired in private schools, at Goodson's 
sehool in Riehmond, Virginia, and in an 
aeademie preparatory school in Mont- 
real, Canada, under the principalship 





of Rev. Edmund Wood a graduate of 
Oxford, England; and his higher edu- 
eation in Georgetown University, from 
which he was graduated artium bac- 
calaureus in 1875. Не was educated 
for the law in the law department of 
the University of Virginia, graduating 
from therein 1877 with the degree of 
legum baccalaureus. 

Mr. Allen began practice in Rich- 
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mond in 1877, devoted the following 
year to European travel, and returning, 
entered into partnership with Bernard 
Peyton, of the Richmond bar. In 1892 
he removed to New York city, entered 
the office of Robert L. Harrison, and 
was admitted to practice in the courts 
of New York state. In 1895 he began 
practice on his own account, and since 
that time has occupied an honorable 
place in the ranks of the profession in 
the metropohtan district; with modest 
participation in affairs of polities, his 
preference being with the principles of 
Democracy. In September, 1901, he 
was appointed referee in bankruptey, 
which office he still holds. He is a 
member of the New York City Bar As- 
sociation, the University Club of New 
York and of the Southern Society. He 
married Mary Houston Anderson, of 
Savannah, Georgia. 


HEISKELL, Raymond Angelo, 1870. 


Law. Class of 1893. 


Raymond A. Heiskell, attorney and 
eounsellor at law, Washington, D. C., 
was a student at Georgetown College 
from 1886 to 1891, and during his fresh- 
man and junior vears was winner of his 
elass prizes. and at the time of his grad- 
uation was the valedictorian of his 
elass, the elass of '91, to whose mem- 
bers these volumes are dedicated. 

Mr. Heiskell is a native of Oxon Hill, 
Prince George's county, Maryland, and 
was born March 29, 1870, a son of Dr. 
Peter Henry and Hester Susan Anne 
(Hill) Heiskell. His earlier literary 
education was gained at St. John's Col- 
legiate [Institute in Washington, where 
he was a student from January, 1884, 
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to June, 1886, and where in each suc- 
ceeding year he was winner of his class 
medals. In September, 1886, he en- 
tered Georgetown College, completed 
the elassieal eourse of that institution 
and was graduated in June, 1891, with 
the degree of A. B., and the honors of 
valedietorian. | 

In 1891 he entered the law school of his 
alma mater and graduated from there 
LL. B. in 1893., LL. M., 1894. From 
February, 1892, to June, 1894, while 
making the course in law, Mr. Heiskell 
was a teacher of the classics, English 
and mathematies at Gonzaga College, 
Washington, but since he came to the 
master degree in law he has engaged 
in aetive, general praetiee in Washing- 
ton. Politically he is a Democrat, al- 
ways active in Maryland politics, al- 
though he never has sought or held 
publie office. He is a former member 
of Carroll Institute and since 1898 has 
been a member of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. On October 20, 1906, at the 
cathedral in Baltimore, Raymond A. 
Heiskell married Florence Anna Hen- 
ritye. 


CHURCH, Joseph Benedict, LL. B. 
Lew. Class of 1875. 

Joseph Benedict Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., of the firm of Church & 
Church, patent lawyers and recognized 
as one of the strongest firms in that spe- 
eial branch of practice in the District 
of Columbia, was admitted to the Dis- 
trict bar in 1875, soon after graduating 
from the law department of George- 
town University, and to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1885. For 
eleven years, 1872 to 1883, he was prin- 
cipal examiner and examiner of inter- 
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ferenees in the U. S. patent office. The 
firm of which he is a member (his part- 
ner being Melville Church, his brother) 
was established in 1883, and controls 
an extensive clientage. 

Mr. Church was born in Utica, 
Oneida eounty, New York, February 25, 
1853, son of Truman K. Chureh and 
Julia M. Benedict, and comes of old 
New England aneestors. His literary 
edueation was obtained at St. John's 
Academy, Alexandria, Virginia, and 
his professional education at George- 
town University School of Law, from 
whieh he was graduated LL. B. in 1875. 
He is a member of the Cosmos Club. 

He married, June 6, 1882, Laura V. 
Murdock, of Washington, and has one 
daughter, Ruth M. Church. 


DALY, Frank J. М. A. М. LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1875. 

Professor Frank J. M. Daly died in 
Macon, Georgia, after a brief illness on 
the 19th February, 1892. Born in Phil- 
adelphia in 1852, he was graduated in 
an eastern eollege, and was employed 
from 1873 until 1875 as an assistant 
teacher in Georgetown. In 1875 he re- 
ceived from that University the degrees 
of master of arts and bachelor of laws. 

He went to Maeon in 1877 and for 
six years held the chair of mathematies 
and sciences in Pio Nono College. Dur- 
ing his connection with this college he 
made valuable meteorologieal observa- 
tions for the government. In recent 
years he had devoted himself to the 
practice of law. He had recently been 
appointed attorney for the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. He 
was a member of the Governor’s staff 
with the rank of colonel and for some 
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years he held the office of president of 
the Catholic Knights of Georgia. He 
married, in 1883, Adella Fitzgerald. 

Upon the death of Professor Daly 
brief eulogies were pronounced by 
prominent lawyers before а well-at- 
tended meeting of the Macon bar, reso- 
lutions of respeet were adopted and a 
eommittee was authorized to draft a 
suitable memorial to be presented at a 
future meeting.—(College Journal, 
April, 1892.) 


DOUGLAS, George M., A. B. 

George M. Douglas died in the eity 
of Washington on the 8th March, 1888. 
He was born at St. Augustine, Florida, 
February 22, 1856, and, when quite 
young, was brought to Washington, 
where he resided until his death. 

After receiving a common-sehool edu- 
cation he entered Georgetown College, 
and at the age of seventeen years was 
graduated as an A. В. He was the sec- 
ond youngest graduate from this insti- 
tution. He then studied law under 
John Selden, and was admitted to the 
bar, but never practiced at his profes- 
sion, as journalism seemed to be his 
voeation. . 

When the Sunday Capital was 
started by Colonel Dunn Piatt he was a 
member of its staff, and became quite 
famous as a writer under the nom de 
plume of **Beaury."" He was connected 
at various times with the Evening 
Critic, Pittsburgh Leader, and other 
papers. He also contributed articles to 
several leading magazines. 

The funeral took place from the 
Chureh of the Immaculate Conception, 
Washineton.—(College Journal, March, 
1888.) 
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DENNIS, William Henry, A. B. A. M, 

LL. B. 

Law. Class of 1876. 

William Henry Dennis, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., engaged in the practice of 
law in the District of Columbia since 
about 1880, was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, February 21, 1856, only 
son of Edward Griscom Dennis and 
Katharine Matthews, his wife. On the 
paternal side he is descended from a 
Rhode Island family of Quakers which 





has been established near Newport for 
some two hundred years. 

He was a student at old St. Joseph’s 
College (Jesuit) in Philadelphia from 
1861 to 1869, then entered Georgetown 
College, where he attained the degree 
of A. B., in 1874, and in the same year 
entered the law school of Georgetown 
University , receiving the degree of 
LL. B. in 1876, and subsequently the 
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degree of A. M. in course. Being inter- 
ested in newspaper work and a praeti- 
eal printer (self-taught), he was active 
in aiding to start the College Journal, 
in 1872. 

Beginning during his law studies, he 
held a responsible position in the of- 
fice of the register of wills of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, at intervals cover- 
ing about ten years. Не lectured for 
several years, beginning about 1880, in 
the Georgetown University School of 
Law, and for some years was steno- 
graphic clerk to the late Mr. Justice 
Blatchford, of the Supreme Court; but 
gradually Mr. Dennis’ practice, espe- 
cially in estates and fiduciary positions, 
engrossed his time. Не has filled the 
offiees of deputy register of wills for 
the Distriet of Columbia, and United 
States commissioner, the latter for 
about twenty years, and also has served 
on the committee of examination for 
admission to the bar about seven years. 
In 1882 he compiled and published a 
successful book on the ‘‘Probate Law 
of the District of Columbia." He is a 
member of the Bar Association of the 
Distriet of Columbia, the Lawyers’ As- 
sociation, the Century Club, Carroll In- 
stitutue, the Catholic Benevolent 
Legion, the Columbia Historical Soci- 
ety, the National Geographie Society 
and other organizations. 

Mr. Dennis married, June 20, 1901, 
Mrs. Lula Lee Hickeox, née Hughlett. 


DAMMAN, Francis William Jr., A. B. 


Franeis William Damman, junior, 
Baltimore, Maryland, for twenty years 
a woolen importer in that city, was 
born in Baltimore, October 4, 1857, son 
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of Francis William Damman and Mary 
MacDonald his wife. 

He was educated at Loyola College in 
Baltimore and at Georgetown College, 
where he took the classical course and 
wes graduated with the degree of A. B. 
Since leaving college he has been 
actively engaged in business pursuits, 
and by honest, earnest endeavor has 
reflected credit on alma mater. For 
twenty years he was an importer of 
woolen goods, and now is engaged with 
J. C. M. Lueas, electrical contractor. 


BAILEY, Lorenzo Alton, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1876. 

Lorenzo Alton Bailey, of the Wash- 
ington bar, and who also practices in 
the courts of Virginia and Maryland, 
chiefly in the higher civil courts and 
the court of claims, has been known in 
professional cireles in the District of 
Columbia for thirty years. 

He was born at Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, New York, June 21, 
1855, son of William H. Bailey and 
Eileen Alton his wife, on the paternal 
side a descendant of New England 
stock, while through his mother he 
comes of English and Irish ancestors. 
His father, William II. Bailey, was in 
serviee during the civil war in the 
Twenty-third Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, was seriously wounded 
in the seeond Bull Run battle, and soon 
afterward was discharged for disabili- 
ties. 

Mr. Bailey was educated in publie 
sehools and under private instruetion 
and was edueated for the law at 
Georgetown University School of Law, 
graduating from there with the degree 
of LL. B. in 1876. In the same year 
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he was admitted to practice in the 
eourts of the Distriet of Columbia, but 
before entering active practice he was 
for a time in the offiee of IIon. George 
W. Paschal, and later in the office of 
the United States distriet attorney. lle 
then began general practice in the civil 
courts of the district, having little in- 
elination for the criminal branches, and 
his professional engagements frequent- 
ly call him into the courts of Virginia 
and Maryland. He is a Mason, an Elk, 
and a Knight of Pythias. 


HOOD Arthur, A. B. 
Class of 1877. 

Coloue: Arthur Hood, an able law- 
yer and well known judge of the 
supreme court, Cuthbert, Georgia, died 
February 24, 1901. He was educated 
In Georgetown College, entering in 
1873, and came t» his degree in 1877. 

Mr. Hood took an important part in 
all the financial, industrial and eduea- 


tional interests of his native town, 
Cuthbert. Its many useful and noble 


institutions stand as a monument to his 
publie spirit as well as to his patriot- 
ism and generosity.—(College Journal, 
June, 1901.) 


HAZEN, William P. C. 
Medicine. Class of 1877. 


William P. C. Hazen. Washington, D. 
C., physician and surgeon, was born 
April 27, 1853, in Lower Mount Bethel, 
Northampton county, Pennsylvania, 
son of the late David B. and Susan 
(Depue) Hazen. 

Не was brought up on the old home- 
stead and attended the eommon schools 
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and afterwards took an academic 
eourse in Belvidere Academy, Belvi- 
dere, New Jersey. In the fall of 1873 
he was appointed an apothecary in the 
United States navy, and detailed to do 
duty at the Naval Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C. While there he took up and 
pursued the study of medicine, and 
graduated from the medical depart- 
ment of Georgetown University in the 
spring Of 1877. Не resigned his posi- 
tion July 17. 1877, and accepted the ap- 
pointment of resident physician to the 
Washington Asylum Hospital, which 
position he occupied until September 
11, 1878. He then served as ward phy- 
sician from December 11, 1878, to the 
fall of 1882, when he resigned and was 
appointed visiting physician to the 
Washington Asylum Hospital, served 
in that eapaeity two years, and since 
then has been engaged in private prac- 
tice. 

Dr. IIazen is a member of the Ameri- 
ean Medieal Society, the Medieal Asso- 
eiation of the Distriet of Columbia and 
of the Washington Medieal and Sur- 
gical Society. He was one of the 
founders of the latter society, and at 
one time its president, and has taken 
a prominent part in all its delibera- 
tions. He was one of the organizers of 
the Emergeney Hospital, also of the 
Casualty Hospital. having filled the 
chair of diseases of women in the latter 
for several years; and has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the leading medi- 
eal journals. He also is a member of 
the staff of surgeons of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. 

To Dr. Hazen's energies was due the 
founding of the National Capital Bank, 
he having ealled the first meeting for 
the purpose of organizing, which was 
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held in his office in 1889. He has since 
served as a member of its board of 
directors; and has been a member of 
the Washington Board of Trade almost 
from the time of its organization; is 
a director of the German-American 
Building Association, a director of the 
East Washington Savings Bank, and a 
direetor of the Asphalt Block and Tile 
Company, of which he has served in tke 
capacity mentioned and as vice-presi- 





dent since the company was organized. 
He is a Mason and prominent in 
Masonie eireles. 

In 1878 Dr. William Р. C. Hazen mar- 
ried Catherine E. Wood, daughter of 
L. A. and Mary A. Wood of Washing- 
ton, D. C.. and of this union there are 
three ehildren—Emma Hazen (now 
Mrs. Laughlin), Bessie Ilazen and 
Catherine Hazen. 
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BRADFORD, John K., A. M. 
Class of 1878. 


Jonn K. Bradford, former judge of 
the probate eourt in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and a member of the class of 1878 
of Georgetown College, died July 6, 
1900. He was the son of James and 
Katharine Bradford; his father was a 
progressive and prosperous merchant 
of Wilmington and was identified with 
the growth of that eity. 

John K. Bradford and his brother, 
George S, were educated partly in 
Europe, and on their return to America, 
George N. Bradford continued his stud- 
les and entered the Catholie priesthood, 
while John K. Bradford, after coming 
to the degree of A. B., at Georgetown, 
(his degree of master of arts was re- 
eeived in 1889) studied law in Wil- 
mington under Victor Du Pont, Esq., 
then the leader of the Delaware bar. 

After several yvears' practice Mr. 
Bradford was appointed judge of the 
probate eourt in Wilmington and by 
his courtesy and justice won many firm 
friends. In April, 1891, he married 
Emma Maroney of Philadelphia, who, 
with a daughter and son, survived him. 
The esteem in which Mr. Bradford was 
hela by his fellow members of the Dela- 
ware bar is attested by the eulogy de- 
livered upon him by Franeis H. Hof- 
feeker, Esq., one of its leading mem- 
bers, at a meeting of the association 
ealled to take aetion on his death. 

He was a member of the Society of 
Alumni of Georgetown University, and 
its vice-president at the time of his 
death. Пе was a man of fine intelleetu- 
ality and scholarly attainments; a 
good linguist and a man of wide infor- 
mation. As a lawyer he was careful 
and painstaking; cautious in his coun- 
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sel and thoroughly loyal to the inter- 
ests of his clients. And withal, a de- 
vout and consistent member of the 
Catholic — ehureh.—(College Journal, 
March, 1901.) 


SHIPMAN, Andrew Jackson, A. B, 

A. M., LL. B. 

Class of 1878. : 

Andrew Jackson Shipman, New ҮогЁ 
City, member of the law firm of 
Blandy, Mooney & Shipman, and a 
widely known writer for magazines, is 
a native of Virginia, born at Spring- 
vale, Fairfax county, a son of John 
James Shipman of Loudoun county, 
Virginia, and Priscilla Carroll, his wife, 
of Prince George county, Maryland. 
The Shipmans came from England and 
settled in New York and Conneet'eut 
before the Revolution, and later part 
of the family located in Pennsylvania, 
thence removing to Virginia. On the 
maternal side he is a descendant of 
Charles Patriek Carroll, who settled ia 
Maryland in 1725 and who was cousin 
to the Carrolls already established 
there. Тһе great-grandfather and 
grandunele of Andrew Jackson Ship- 
man fought in the wars of the Revolu- 
tion and 1812, respectively. 

From the common schools of Vir- 
ginia he went into Georgetown prepara- 
tory school, thence entered Georgetown 
College, whence he was graduated in 
1878 with the degree of A. B. The de- 
gree of A. M. was conferred upon him 
by this institution in 1892. His legal 
education was acquired in the law de- 
partment of the University of the City 
of New York. where he came to the 
degree LL. B. in 1886. 

For two years he was editor of a 
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country newspaper, then entered the 
employ of W. P. Rend & Company of 
Chicago, Hlinois, as assistant inspector 
of their coal mines. He next was in 
the United States custom house serv- 
ice in New York. On June 1, 1886, he 
was admitted to practice at the bar of 
New York state, and for some years 
thereafter was assistant in the law of- 
fice of E. S. Ives. He then was en- 
gaged in practice on his own account 
for two years, but in 1890 formed a 
partnership with Edmund L. Mooney 
under the style of Mooney & Shipman, 
which style existed until 1895. In this 
iatter year Charles Blandy, assistant 
corporation counsel of New York city, 
entered the firm, the name becoming 
Blandy, Mooney & Shipman, and has 
continued thus since. 

Mr. Shipman has become known as 
an authoritative writer on topics relat- 
ing to Russia, the Greek Church and 
the Slavie nations, and has contributed 
articles on Russia, the Russian Chureh 
and the Greek Catholics of Hungary 
and Italy to various magazines and 
reviews and in the ''Catholie Encyclo- 
pedia.’’ Politically he is a Democrat, 
and has taken active part in several of 
the late campaigns. Since 1901 he has 
been president of the Georgetown 
Alumni Society, and is a member of the 
Catholic Club, the Deutscher Verein 
Society, the Heights Club, Southern So- 
ciety and of the Democratie Club. In 
1885 Mr. Shipman was secretary to the 
collector of the port of New York, and 
together with Mr. T. M. Brophy investi- 
gated the sugar frauds at that port. 

He married, June 28, 1893, Adair 
Mooney, daughter of George Mooney, 
esq., and niece of William Mooney, of 
Leixhp Castle, Ireland. 
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De COURCY, Charles Ambrose, A. B, 

A. M., LL. B., LL. D. 

Class of 1878. 

Judge De Courcy, of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts, was born in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, September 23, 
1857, son of John and Mary (Lalor) 
De Courey He received his early edu- 
eation in the publie sehools, and his 
eollege eourse at Georgetown, where he 


was graduated artium baccalaureus 
in 1878. The same year he entered 


Boston University Law School, and in 
1880 obtained the degree of legum 
baccalaureus, cum laude, and was 
the class orator. A year’s study with 
Hon. Oliver Wendell Holmes, now jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, was his next step; and in May, 
1881, he was admitted to praetiee in the 
courts of the commonwealth. 

From May. 1881, until June, 1902, 
Mr. De Courey devoted himself entirely 
to the praetiee of his profession. The 
only publie offiees held by him were 
legal ones. lle was assistant district 
attorney of Essex county from Janu- 
ary, 1884, to 1890; city solicitor of 
Lawrence, and counsel for the adjoin- 
ing towns; president of the Boston Uni- 
versity Law Sehool Alumni Associa- 
tion; and for years president of the 
Lawrence Bar Association, and on offi- 
eer of the Essex County Bar Associa- 
tion. 

In addition to the demands of a 
large and important practice, Mr. De 
Coure? was actively interested in the 
business and publie affairs of his native 
eity. Until his promotion to the beneh 
he was direetor or trustee of a number 
of banking and manufaeturing eorpo- 
rations. He was one of the organizers 
and offieers ofthe Board of Trade, the 
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Good Government Association, High 
School Alumni, Catholic Lyceum, Law 
Library, and other publie spirited 
movements; and for years served on 
the board of trustees of the Publie 
Library. He has delivered numerous 
leetures and addresses, and was orator 
of the Lawrenee semi-centennial exer- 
eises in June, 1903. 

In May. 1902, Governor W. Murray 
Crane (now United States Senator) ap- 





pointed Mr. De Courey a justice of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts. an 
office with life tenure. That he keeps 
alive his interest in publie welfare 
movements is evidenced by such servi- 
ees as these of President of the Massa- 
ehusetts State Conference of Charities, 
and member of the eommitee on eriminal 
law reform of the National Prison As- 
sociation. 

At the eentennial celebration of the 
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eollege in 1889, Judge (then Mr.) De 
Courey received the honorary degree 
of ‘‘artium magister," and in 1904 his 
alma mater honored him with the de- 
gree of ‘‘'erum doctor.’’ | 

On September 9, 1886, Charles Am- 
brose De Courey married Elizabeth 
May Roberts, daughter of Dr. Michael 
Roberts. They have two sons, Harold 
and John De Courcy. 

Judge De Courey is a member of the 
University and Economic Clubs, Bos- 
ton; the Merrimaek Valley Country 
Club, and the Home Club of Lawrence. 


MENKF, John R., M. D. 
Mcdicine. Class of 1880. 

Doctor John R. Menke, of Washing- 
ton, Distriet of Columbia, died in that 
city at the residence of his father, 
September 30, 1882, after a brief ill- 
ness. He was born in Washington, in 
1855, son of Meinara Menke,-a native 
of Germany and a prosperous mer- 
chant. 

He was educated chiefly at Gonzaga 
College, but attended for a couple of 
years, and took his degree in letters at 
St. Vincent’s College, near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. His medical studies 
were pursued in part with Dr. J. M. 
Toner and partly with Doctor Klein- 
schmidt. After attending lectures for 
-three years in Georgetown University 
Sehool of Medieine, he received the de- 
gree of M. D. in 1880. He then went 
to Europe, where he spent a year in 
the hospitals and schools of Germany 
and Franee. Returning to Washing- 
ton he opened an office and began the 
praetiee of his profession under the 
most flattering prospects. He was a 
licentiate of the Medical Society of the 
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District of Columbia and a member of 
the Medical Association of the District 
of Columbia. 

Dr. Menke was devoted to musie and 
the fine arts, with a happy faculty of 
making himself agreeable to others, 
and had length of days been spared 
him he would have been very popular. 
He was a faithful member of the Cath- 
olie church. 


MALLAN, John James. 


John James Mallan, late of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, who was a business man 
in mercantile pursuits in that city more 
than twenty vears, and whose days of 
student days at ‘‘Old Georgetown” 
were among the pleasantest recollee- 
tions of his early young manhood, was 
a native of Lynchburg, born March 19, 
1858, son of William Mallan and Mary 
Cahill his wife, and came of pure Irish 
ancestors. 

His earlier edueation was gained in 
private and parochial schools and his 
higher education at Georgetown Col- 
lege, where he entered in 1876 and left 
in February, 1879, just before the end 
of his Junior vear. Soon after leaving 
college he began business life, first as 
bookkeeper for a wholesale grocery 
house in Lynchburg and later, having 
gamed a practical knowledge of the 
business, he became proprietor of a re- 
tail store in the city. Still later he sold 
out the grocery and became a liquor 
dealer on Ninth street, and enjoyed an 
extensive acquaintance in all trade cir- 
eles in Lynchburg and its vicinity. Mr. 
Mallan was an active and a life mem- 
ber of the Benevolent Protective Order 
of Elks (Lodge No. 321 of Lynchburg) 
and a member of the Young Men’s 
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Catholie Society; politically he was a 
Demoerat. 

He married Johanna Wall of Lynch- 
burg, and had four children, John 
Wall, Louisa, Stephen and’ Vincent 
Mallan. His death occurred on Febru- 
ary 3, 1906, after a short illness. 


MORGAN, Joseph La Motte, A. B. 
Class of 1878. 

Joseph La Motte Morgan, a George- 
town alumnus of the class of 1878, died 
in New York city, January 30, 1904, 
Mr. Morgan was a southerner, born in 
South Carolina in 1854. 

Under the administration of Cleve- 
land and of Harrison Mr. Morgan was 
secretary to the legation of the City of 
Mexico, and was also for a short time 
eonsul-general. He was heavily inter- 
ested in the Nicaragua Canal project, 
and had invested in it the larger part 
of his inherited and accumulated 
wealth. Ile was a relative of Senator 
Morgan of Alabama, and a friend of 
Mrs. Jefferson Davis. 

His funeral took place from the 
Chureh of Our Lady of Good Counsel, 
New York City.—(College Journal, 
February, 1904.) 


NOONAN, Joseph Maria. 


Joseph Maria Noonan, liquidator in 
the naval office, United States customs 
service, port of New York, and whose 
present residence is in Plainfield, New 
Jersey, was born in Albany, New York, 
October 17, 1858, son of Thomas 
Noonan and Jane Апп Hoffman. 
Thomas Noonan was born in Ireland, 
and settled in Albany in 1822, when he 
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was quite young. On the maternal side 
Mr. Noonan comes of Holland Dutch 
ancestors who were settlers in the Mo- 
hawk valley in New York state at the 
time of the establishment of the colony, 
1690. 

Mr. Noonan was educated in publie 
and private schools in Albany, and 
afterwards matriculated at Albany 
Medical College with the intention, at 
that time, of entering the medical pro- 





fession. In 1878 he registered as a 
student at Georgetown College, but 
was compelled on account of ill-health 
to relinquish his studies during and be- 
fore he had completed his graduation 
year; notwithstanding this, old ‘‘ Alma 
Mater’’ had always regarded him as 
one of her own sons. He left the col- 
lege in 1881, and in 1883 received an 
appointment to the United States cus- 
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eollege in 1889, Judge (then Mr.) De 
Courey received the honorary degree 
of ‘‘artium magister,’’ and in 1904 his 
alma mater honored him with the de- 
gree of *'*'egum doctor.’’ | 

On September 9, 1886, Charles Am- 
brose De Courey married Elizabeth 
May Roberts, daughter of Dr. Michael 
Roberts. They have two sons, Harold 
and John De Courcy. 

Judge De Courey is a member of the 
University and Economie Clubs, Bos- 
ton; the Merrimaek Valley Country 
Club, and the Home Club of Lawrence. 


MENKE, John R., M. D. 
Mcdicine. Class cf 1880. 

Doetor John R. Menke, of Washing- 
ton, Distriet of Columbia, died in that 
city at the residence of his father, 
September 30, 1882, after a brief ill- 
ness. He was born in Washington, in 
1855, son of Meinara Menke,-a native 
of Germany and a prosperous mer- 
chant. 

He was educated chiefly at Gonzaga 
College, but attended for a couple of 
years, and took his degree in letters at 
St. Vineent's College, near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. His medical studies 
were pursued in part with Dr. J. M. 
Toner and partly with Doctor Klein- 
schmidt. After attending lectures for 
three years in Georgetown University 
School of Medicine, he received the de- 
gree of M. D. in 1880. He then went 
to Europe, where he spent a year in 
the hospitals and schools of Germany 
and Franee. Returning to Washing- 
ton he opened an office and began the 
practice of his profession under the 
most flattering prospects. He was a 
licentiate of the Medical Society of the 
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District of Columbia and a member of 
the Medical Association of the District 
of Columbia. 

Dr. Menke was devoted to musie and 
the fine arts, with a happy faculty of 
making himself agreeable to others, 
and had length of days been spared 
him he would have been very popular. 
He was a faithful member of the Cath- 
ойе church. 


MALLAN, John James. 


John James Mallan, late of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, who was a business man 
in mereantile pursuits in that city more 
than twenty years, and whose days of 
student days at ‘‘Old Georgetown’”’ 
were among the pleasantest recollec- 
tions of his early young manhood, was 
a native of Lynchburg, born March 19, 
1858, son of William Mallan and Mary 
Cahill his wife, and came of pure Irish 
ancestors. 

His earlier education was gained in 
private and parochial schools and his 
higher education at Georgetown Col- 
lege, where he entered in 1876 and left 
in February, 1879, just before the end 
of his junior vear. Soon after leaving 
college he began business life, first as 
bookkeeper for a wholesale grocery 
house in Lynchburg and later, having 
gained a practical knowledge of the 
business, he became proprietor of a re- 
tail store in the city. Still later he sold 
out the grocery and became a liquor 
dealer on Ninth street, and enjoyed an 
extensive acquaintance in all trade eir- 
cles in Lynchburg and its vicinity. Mr. 
Mallan was an active and a life mem- 
ber of the Benevolent Protective Order 
of Elks (Lodge No. 321 of Lynchburg) 
and a member of the Young Men’s 
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Catholie Society; politieally he was a 
Demoerat. 

He married Johanna Wall of Lynch- 
burg, and had four children, John 
Wall, Louisa, Stephen and’ Vincent 
Mallan. His death occurred on Febru- 
ary 3, 1906, after a short illness. 


MORGAN, Joseph La Motte, A. B. 
Class of 1878. 

Joseph La Motte Morgan, a George- 
town alumnus of the class of 1878, died 
in New York city, January 30, 1904, 
Mr. Morgan was a southerner, born in 
South Carolina in 1854. 

Under the administration of Cleve- 
land and of Harrison Mr. Morgan was 
secretary to the legation of the City of 
Mexico, and was also for a short time 
eonsul-general. He was heavily inter- 
ested in the Nicaragua Canal project, 
and had invested in it the larger part 
of his inherited and accumulated 
wealth. He was a relative of Senator 
Morgan of Alabama, and a friend of 
Mrs. Jefferson Davis. 

Ilis funeral took place from the 
Chureh of Our Lady of Good Counsel, 
New York City.—(College Journal, 
February, 1904.) 


NOONAN, Joseph Maria. 


Joseph Maria Noonan, liquidator in 
the naval office, United States customs 
service, port of New York, and whose 
present residence is in Plainfield, New 
Jersey, was born in Albany, New York, 


October 17, 1858, son of Thomas 
Noonan and Jane Апп Hoffman. 


Thomas Noonan was born in Ireland, 
and settled in Albany in 1822, when he 
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was quite young. On the maternal side 
Mr. Noonan comes of Holland Dutch 
ancestors who were settlers in the Mo- 
hawk valley in New York state at the 
time of the establishment of the colony, 
1690. 

Mr. Noonan was educated in public 
and private schools in Albany, and 
afterwards matriculated at Albany 
Medical College with the intention, at 
that time, of entering the medical pro- 





fession. In 1878 he registered as a 
student at Georgetown College, but 
was compelled on account of ill-health 
to relinquish his studies during and be- 
fore he had completed his graduation 
year; notwithstanding this, old ‘‘ Alma 
Mater" had always regarded him as 
one of her own sons. He left the col- 
lege in 1881, and in 1883 received an 
appointment to the United States cus- 
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toms serviee at the port of New York. 
He has since remained at this post and 
is now a trusted and highly esteemed 
attaché of the naval office. He is a 
member of the National Geographie 
Soeiety, Plainfield Lodge No. 885 of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks, and of the Watehung Couneil No. 
552 of the Knights of Columbus. 

On June 17, 1893, Mr. Noonan mar- 
ried Louise Lott Briggs and has three 
ehildren, Madeleine, George Dewey and 
James D. Lyneh Noonan. 


FLATELEY, Thomas J., A. M., LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1879. 

Thomas J. Flateley, ex-deputy Unit- 
ed.States collector, died in Boston, 
February 25, 1892. He was born at 
Claremorris, Ireland, in 1851; received 
his education in a private classical 
school, and matriculated in Queen's 
College, Galway. While he was at col- 
lege the ‘‘rising,’’ fired his heart and 
he threw aside his books to take up 
arms against England. For the promi- 
nent part he took in the insurrection 
he was obliged to flee the country. He 
eame to America, engaged for a time in 
mereantile life, but, his old love for 
study reviving, he went to Georgetown 
and entered the class of poetry. 

At the commencement of 1869 he re- 
ceived four medals from the hands of 
General Grant, who was at that time 
president. A year or two after he be- 
eame a member of the Society of Jesus. 
He studied philosophy at Woodstock 
College, and was afterward a professor 
in Holy Cross College, Worcester. Ill 
health foreed him to leave the Soeiety 
of Jesus and he took a trip to Europe 
to reeuperate. 
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Returning to this country, he re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from 
Georgetown in 1877, and entered the 
school of law, where he was graduated 
in 1879. Georgetown again remem- ` 
bered him by conferring upon him in 
her contennial year the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. In 1885 he was appointed 
deputy collector of the Port of Boston 
and retained the office for a number of 
years. Mr. Flateley’s appointment was 
heartily commended by the Irish race 
throughout the country because of his 
ardent devotion to the cause of Ireland. 
When the Land League was formed he 
was elected its secretary. 

Thomas Flateley was gifted with a 
remarkable ability, had a ready use of 
the classical knowledge he had ac- 
quired, and was a man of warm im- 
pulses, generous nature and kindly 
temperament. He was survived by a 
wife and four children.— (College Jour- 
nal, March, 1892.) 


GODDARD, Henry Goldsborough, A. B. 
Class of 1879. 

IIenry Goldsborough Goddard, Wash- 
ington, D. C., business man, was born 
in 1860, son of Andrew Goddard and 
Maria Catherine Goldsborough his 
wife, through whom he inherits a mixt- 
ure of American and English blood. 

His literary edueation was begun in 
St. Joseph's School, continuing thence 
to Gonzaga College, and was completed 


with the academic course in George- 


town College, from which he graduated 
in 1879, with the degree of artium 
baccalaureus. For his vocation Mr. 
Goddard chose business pursuits, and 
for more than twenty-five years since 
1880 he has been identified with the 
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mereantile life of the city of Washing- 
ton; and his efforts have been rewarded 
with a fair measure of success. He is 
a member of Carroll Institute and of 
the Sanger Bund. 

Mr. Goddard married Estelle L. 
Chapman. 


LAPLACE, Ernest, A. B., M. D., LL. D. 
Class of 1880. 

Ernest Laplaee, Philadelphia, Penn- 
svlvania, physiean and surgeon, was 
born in New Orleans, Louisiana, July 
9. 1861, son of Basil Laplace, a native 
of the South of Franee. and Eugenie 
Sauvage, his wife, a native of New 
Orleans. 

His literary edueation was aequired 
in the Jesuits’ College, New Orleans, 
and in Georgetown College, from 
which he was graduated in June, 1880, 
with the degree of A. B. His profes- 
sional eduaetion was gained in the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana Medieal Sehool 
and Charity Hospital, where he spent 
four years; and in the Faculté de 
Medecine de Paris, where he was a stu- 
dent three years, and from whieh he 
was graduated in 1886. After grad- 
uation Dr. Laplaee eontinued his stud- 
ies and spent two years as a pupil of 
Pasteur, in Paris, and did further 
study under Drs. Koch, of Berlin, 
Vichow. Billroth and Von Bergmann. 

Upon his return to the United States 
he was loeated for practice in New Or- 
leans, and in Oetober, 1889, was ealled 
to Philadelphia to take the chair of 
pathology in the Medieo-Chirurgieal 
College, Philadelphia. In January, 
1892, he beeame professor of Surgery 
in the same institution. In January, 
1890, he was appointed surgeon to the 
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Philadelphia Hospital, and in 1893 
surgeon to St. Agnes’ Hospital. Dur- 
ing the years 1893 and 1899, he also 
served as a member of the State Quar- 
antine Board of Pennsylvania. 

The degree of A. M. was conferred 
by Georgetown Colleve in 1887, and the 
degree of LL. D. in 1895. Dr. Laplace 
is a member of the Art, Medieal, the 
Southern and Catholie Clubs of Phila- 
delphia, the Ameriean Medieal Asso- 
ciation, the Philadelphia Pathological 
Society, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences and the Société Anatomique 
de Paris. He is a frequent contributor 
to the literature of his profession; a 
few of his subjects having been: ‘‘Op- 
erations on the Пеаа for Traumat- 
ism;" “А New Forceps for Intestinal 
Anastomosis;’’ and ‘‘Treatment of 
General Peritonitis by General Irriga- 
tions." Пе was given the decoration 
of the “Palmes Acadimiques,’’ officier 


d'Aeadémie, by the French Govern- 
ment in 1902. In polities he is a re- 
publican. 


On December 16, 1902, he married 
Catherine W. Borseh; they have one 
child, Louis Borseh Laplace. 


CARVILL, William B., A. B. 
Class of 1879. 

William B. Carvill, an alumnus of 
Georgetown, class of 1879, died at St. 
John, New Brunswick, December 9, 
1890. Born in 1859, he became a 
Georgetown student in 1875, entering 
the class of first grammar, in which 
elass he took rank among the most 
distinguished. Пе attained the same 
rank in the elass of rhetorie and re- 
tained it in his year of graduation in 
the elass of mechanics, 1879. 
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In 1880 he inherited from his father 
a large and prosperous iron business 
and, although just past twenty-one, 
when he was ealled to assume control 
of this important braneh of trade, he 
acquitted himself with such intelli- 
genee and praetieal ability as to win 
the respect of business associates long 
past his years. With him he associ- 
ated his brothers, George, John and 
Frank, under the old firm name of 
George Carvill & Sons, and the busi- 
ness grew and prospered, becoming 
widely and favorably known. 

For ten years previous to his death 
William Сагу had been consular 
agent for France in New Brunswick; 
he was also one of the board of school 
trustees. Fond of athletie sports, he 
was a member and vice-president of 
the St. John Ath'etie Club, recognized 
as one of its best erieketers and foot- 
ball players. Не also belonged to the 
Irish Literary and Benevolent Society 
and the Shamrock A. A. Club. He was 
unmarried. 


SMITH, Edgar Thomas, M. D. 


Edgar Thomas Smith, physician and 
surgeon, of Boonsboro, Maryland. in 
general practice at that place for 
twenty vears, is a native of Boonsboro, 


born August 6, 1860. son of Otho B.. 


Smith and Annie C. Thomas his wife, 
and grandson of the late Dr. Otho J. 
Smith of Boonsboro, a graduate of the 
medieal department of the University 
of Maryland in 1833, a member of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of 
Maryland from 1833 to the time of his 
death, and through whose generosity 
the Catholie church at Boonsboro was 
erected. 
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Dr. Smith, to whom this brief sketeh 
refers, received his earlier literary edu- 
eation in the Boonsboro publie schoo!s 
and Washington County Aeademy, a 
high school at Hagerstown, Maryland. 
In 1878 he entered Georgetown Univer- 
sity, was a student there three years, 
and then attended one year at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He was educated 
in medicine in Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
eal College in New York city, now the 
medical department of New York Uni- 
versity, and was graduated from there 
with the degree of M. D. in 1886. Since 
that time he has practiced at Boons- 
boro and with gratifying suecess. Dr. 
Smith married Miss Julia K. Smith. 


MORRISON, William H., 8. J. 


Father Morrison died at Georgetown, 
February 15, 1892, after a long and 
painful illness. Born in Ireland, Jan- 
uary 4, 1859, he eame to this country 
at an early age, received a classical 
education at Boston College, and en- 
tered the Society of Jesus on the 2d 
of December, 1880. 

After his novieeship he was sent to 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massa- 
ehusetts, where he taught for eighteen 
months. His health beginning to fail 
he was transferred in 1884-85 to Loyola 
College, Baltimore. But, the change 
not proving beneficial, he was sent in 
1885-86 to Las Vegas College, where 
it was hoped that the mild climate of 
New Mexico would effect a restoration 
to health. 

After a year’s residence there, feel- 
ing strong enough to continue his theo- 
logical studies, he returned to the prov- 
ince and entered Woodstock College, 
where he was ordained priest by Cardi- 
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nal Gibbons on the 27th of August, 
1887. IIe was then assigned to George- 
town as prefeet of the rooms. During 
this year he gave occasional assistance 
to the pastor of the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception. In 1888-89 he 
was appointed assistant prefect of 
schools in the College of St. Francis 
Xavier, in New York City. His physi- 
clans recommended a change of cli- 
mate, which he sought in Denver, Colo- 
rado. Here he soon began to recup- 
erate, and was able to attend to some 
of the parish work of the Jesuit church 
in Denver. He was destined however, 
to exchange one dread disease for an- 
other more painful. In the exercise 
of his ministry he was caught in a 
storm, and from exposure there re- 
sulted an acute form of rheumatism, 
which would yield to no treatment. 
In 1890-91, Father Morrison, bent al- 
most double, returned to Georgetown. 
Disease of the spine had developed to 
add to his sufferings. For months 
racked with excruciating pain that 
made each movement a torment and 
rest in any position impossible, Father 
Morrison bore his cross with a cheer- 
fulness and patient resignation that 
was a source of constant edification to 
his brothers in religion and to the stu- 
dents of the college. Indeed, his meek- 
ness was all the more admirable in one 
who was irascible by nature. Unable 
to engage in the laborious duties of the 
college he did most effective work of 
far higher value by his prayers, suffer- 
ings and spiritual direction of many 
students. Fond of study, he was ac- 
eustomed each year to map out and 
follow with admirable diligenee for 
one so ill, a eourse of study in philos- 
ophy, theology and the Latin and 
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Greek authors. Ilis fine literary taste 
in English directed his readings 
towards the best elassie and eurrent 


literature. Ніз genial disposition, 
sympathetic nature and dry humor 
made him very companionable.— 


(College Journal, February, 1892.) 


KERNAN, William J., A. B. 
Class of 1880. 

William J. Kernan, an able attorney 
of Utica. New York, and a graduate of 
Georgetown College, died Deeember 9, 
1899. Не was the son of Senator 
Franeis Kernan (deceased), who was 
also a Georgetown graduate, class o/ 
1880, degree, LL. D. and Hannah 
Devereux Kernan, and was born in 
Utiea, on August 23, 1858. 

His collegiate education was ac- 
quired at Georgetown College, where 
he graduated in 1880. Returning to 
Utica he took up the study of law with 
his uncle and brother. Wiliam and 
Nicholas Kernan. In 1883 he was ad- 
mitted to practice and soon won a rep- 
utation as a painstaking, conscientious 
and able lawyer. He was winning in 
address and won and retained friends 
easily. Не was a member of the Utica 
Literary Society, and some of the 
ablest papers read before that body 
emanated from his pen. In other di- 
reetions his talents bore witness to the 
workings of a superior mind. 

An ardent Demoerat, Mr. Kernan 
was selected to enter the contest for 
the offiee of distriet attorney in 1895. 
The Republiean lead in the eounty for- 
bade him to hope for vietory, though 
this in no wise lessened his efforts to 
gain support, and he had the satisfae- 
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tion of knowing that he ran several 
hundred votes ahead of his ticket when 
the accounting was made up. He was 
a very popular member of the Fort 
Schuyler Club. 

Early in 1897 he was stricken with 
pneumonia and as soon as his strength 
permitted he went to Arizona, passing 
a year in Tueson and Phoenix. Пе re- 
turned home in May, 1899, and grad- 
ually failed until the end. 


HOLDEN, Raymond Thomas, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1881. 

Raymond Thomas Holden, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., engaged in general medi- 
cal practice, is a native of Washing- 
ton, born April 23, 1860, son of 
Thomas Holden and Catherine Gleeson, 
his wife. Пе is of Irish American 
stock. 

Ile attended the parochial school of 
St. Dominie Chureh, Washington, and 
St. Matthew Institute, also in Wash- 
ington, from which institution he en- 
tered in 1879 Georgetown University 
School of Medicine, where he was grad- 
uated March 31, 1881, with the de- 
gree of M. D. Пе received practical 
training in general medical practice as 
assistant to Dr. J. M. Toner, of Wash- 
ington, and has been engaged in prac- 
tice for himself since 1882. He is a 
member of the District of Columbia 
Medical Association, the District of 
Columbia Medical Society, the Clinico- 
Pathological Society of the District of 
Columbia and of Carroll Institute. 

Dr. Holden married, October 7, 1896, 
Celeste Sela Moritz, and has three 
children—Catherine Elizabeth, Marie 
Celeste and Raymond Thomas Holden. 
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WILCOX, James М., A. B, A. M. 
Class of 1881. 

James М.  Wileox, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, lawyer, vice-president of 
the Philadelphia Saving Fund Soci- 
ety, is a native of Philadelphia, and a 
son of James M. Wileox and Mary 
Keating, his wife. He is of American 
ancestry. 

He prepared for college at the Broad 
Street Academy of Philadelphia, under 





Edward Roth, principal, and in Sep- 
tember, 1873, entered Georgetown Col- 
lege and graduated thence in June, 1881, 
with the degree of A. B., subsequently 
receiving the degree of A. M. He took 
up the study of law and was admitted 
to practice at the Philadelphia bar in 
October, 1884. He opened practice in 
Orlando, Florida, in 1885, and con- 
tinued there until 1892, when he re- 
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moved to Nashville, Tennessee and 
there practiced until 1894. He re- 
turned to Philadelphia, and in March, 
1902, became treasurer of the Saving 
Fund Society, being elected to his 
present position as vice-president in 
August, 1903. Mr. Wilcox is a member 
of the Rittenhouse Club, Philadelphia, 
and of the Merion Crieket Club of 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. 

In 1887 he married Louise Lindsley, 
of Nashville, Tennessee, who died in 
1904. 





O'NEILL, Ignatius P., A. M. 


Class of 1880. 

Ignatius P. O'Neill, one of the fore- 
most merchants of Charleston, South 
Carolina, died August 8, 1898, in Sum- 
merville. He was a son of Bernard 
O'Neill and was born in Charleston a 
few years before the war. lle went to 
school to Professor Bruns and was by 
him prepared for college. He entered 
Georgetown University and graduated 
in 1880 with high honors, in 1899 re- 
eeiving the master of arts degree from 
the University. 

Returning to Charleston after finish- 
ing his edueation, he was taken into 
partnership with his father and 
brother under the firm name of 
Bernard O'Neill & Sons, wholesale 
grocers. Iis entry into the firm 
strengthened and inereased its popu- 
larity, and in business he was always 
known for his striet integrity, good 
judgment and clear perception. As a 
merchant he was a recognized leader 
and for some years he served the mer- 
chants of the city as president of the 
Charleston Merchants’ Exchange. He 
was also one of the directors of the 
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Young Men’s Business League, and 
was connected in some way with nearly 
every organization formed for the ad- 
vancement of the city. 

In private life Mr. O’Neill counted 
his acquaintances as friends and there 
was no one in his city who would say 
an unkind word against him. He was 
of a genial disposition, devoted to his 
family, and belonged to several so- 
cieties and benevolent organizations. 
IIe. married, Antoinette, daughter of P. 
J. Barbot, and his wife and three chil- 
dren survive him.—(College Journal, 
Oetober, 1898.) 


CLEMENTS, James Edward, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1881. 

James Edward Clements was born 
near La Plata in the state of Maryland, 
on the 18th дау of May. 1856. His 
father, John W. Clements, Sr., and his 
mother, Martha Elgin Scroggan, were 
both of early English extraetion, be- 
ing descendants of the early settlers 
of the English eolonies of the United 
States, the grandfather of the subject 
of our sketeh, Thomas Clements, being 
an Ameriean soldier throughout the 
war of 1812 between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Mr. Clements attended the public 
schools until 1870, when he entered St. 
John’s Academy, an academic and 
military school at Alexandria, Virginia, 
from which institution he graduated in 
1873, at the head of his class, and also 
holding the position as president of the 
'"Patriek Henry Debating Society,” 
being the senior debating society of 
that school. Having also first been ap- 
pointed sergeant, he was successively 
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promoted from sergeant to lieutenant 
and then to eaptain of his eompany in 
the military department of the institu- 
tion. He then attended the Spencerian 
Business College of the Distriet of 
Columbia for two sessions during the 
latter part of whieh he received an 
appointment as prineipal of the publie 
sehool at Ballston, near Washington, 
in Alexandria county, Virginia, where 
he taught for several years, at the same 
time taking up the study ,of the law. 
He then entered the law department of 
Georgetown University, from which he 
graduated in 1881, with degree of 
bachelor of laws, holding the position 
at the time of graduation of first vice- 
president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of his class. One year 
from his graduation from the George- 
town University, he was elected on the 
Democratic ticket, commonwealth’s at- 
torney, or prosecuting attorney, of 
Alexandria county, Virginia, and was 
successively elected for eight years, 
when he was then appointed superin- 
tendent of publie schools of his county, 
which position he held for ten years in 
connection with the practice of the law, 
and being a strong advocate of publie 
schools, by his industry and inde- 
fatigable energy and efforts, greatly im- 
proved the school system and eaused 
some of the handsomest and most mod- 
ern publie schoo] buildings to be con- 
strueted in the eommonwealth of Vir- 


ginia. Mr. Clements is a resident of 
Ballston, Alexandria county, Vir- 


ginia, and has been a Democrat all his 
life. 

He married in 1881 Miss Fannie 
Sypherd, of the county of Alexandria, 
Virginia, and as a result of the union 
two children were born—Albert (now 
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deceased), and Ruth Sypherd Clem- 
ents. Miss Clements is an artist who 
has studied in the best art schools of 
New York and Philadelphia and has a 
studio in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Clements is now in the general 
practice of the law in the state of Vir- 
ginia and in the District of Columbia, 
with offices at No. 1406 G street, N. W., 
Washington. 


O’DONOVAN, Charles, A. M., M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1881. 

Charles O’Donovan, general practi- 
tioner of medicine in Baltimore during 
the last twenty-five years; professor of 
diseases of children in Baltimore Med- 
ical College for six years, and present 
vice-president of the Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Faculty of Maryland, is а 
native of Baltimore, born February 7, 
1860, son of Charles O'Donovan and 
Henrietta H. Jenkins, grandson of Dr. 
John II. O'Donovan, who died in Bal- 
timore in June, 1869, and great grand- 
son of Dr. Michael O'Donovan, who 
eame to America from Ireland and died 
in Charleston, South Carolina, in the 
early part of the 19th century. 

His earlier edueation was aequired 
in Loyola College in Baltimore, where 
he was a student from 1870 to 18795, 
and his higher edueation in George- 
town College, from which he was grad- 
uated artium baccalaureus in 1878; 
artium magister, 1888. After leaving 
college he matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Sehool of Medi- 
cine, and eame to the degree medi- 
cinae doctor in 1881. Since that time 
he has practiced continuously in Balti- 
more, and in connection with his sue- 
cessful professional career has been 
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elosely identified with various institu- 
tions of medicine and others of an 
eleemosynary eharaeter, and also with 
the literature of the profession, hav- 
ing frequently eontributed to medieal 
journa!s on various subjects. 

Dr. O'Donovan began pedagogical 
work in 1894 as professor of diseases 
of ehildren in the Women's Medieal 
College of Baltimore, and leetured and 
held elinies there until 1899. Since 





then he has held the same chair in 
Baltimore Medical College. He has 
served as visiting physician to Mary- 
land General Hospital; visiting physi- 
cian to St. Joseph’s Hospital since 
1900, and to St. Vincent’s Infant Asy- 
lum since 1901. Пе is a member and 
now (1905-1906) vice-president of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of 
Maryland; member and viee-president 
Vol. II—15 
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of the Catholie Club of Baltimore, and 
member of the Baltimore Club and the 
University Club. 

On June 2, 1896, he married Mary 
Rose Shriver, and has four children— 
Eleanor M. O'Donovan, age eight, M. 
Edith O'Donovan, age five, Charles 
O'Donovan Jr., age three, and M. Ro- 
salie O’Donovan, age one year. 


McNEIR, George, LL. B., LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1881. 

George MeNeir, of New York City, 
director and vice-president of W. & J. 
Sloane, is a native of Washington, D. 
C., born June 29, 1860, son of Thomas 
Shepherd MeNeir and Emily Ridgly 
Schwrar, his wife. He is of Scotch 
descent on the paternal side and of 
German on the maternal side. 

His elementary education was ac- 
quired in publie schools in Washington, 
his secondary education in Emerson In- 
stitute, Washington, and his profes- 
sional education in Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Law, where he came 
to the degree of LL. B. in 1881, and 
LL. M. in 1882. From 1869 until 1882 
he was employed in various capacities 
in Washington, namely: as page in the 
United States Senate, 1869-78; assist- 
ant librarian of Congress, 1878-81; ap- 
pointed assistant postmaster of the 
United States House of Representatives, 
1881; elected postmaster of the same 
body in 1882. 

On the 1st of May, 1883, he removed 
to Minneapolis, Minnesota, and began 
the practice of law, continuing there 
until April 1, 1894, when he accepted 
the position of manager of the credit 
department of W. & J. Sloane of New 
York City, and on January 1, 1895, 
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was elected a director and secretary, 
and on January 24, 1906, was elected 
vice-president of the company. On 
January 1, 1905, he was admitted as a 
partner in the San Francisco, (Cali- 
fornia) firm of W. & J. Sloane & Com- 
pany. Не also holds high office in 
numerous banking and business firms, 
including: Vice-president and director 
of the Bank of the Metropolis; trustee 
of the Bowery Savings Bank; director 
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of the Stuyvesant Company, all of New 
York City; director of the Ossining 
National Bank, Ossining, New York; 
treasurer and direetor of the Oldham 
Mills, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; di- 
reetor of the Nairn Linoleum Company, 
Newark, New Jersey; director of the 
MeCleary, Wallin & Crouse Company 
and of Shuttleworth Brothers Com- 
pany, of Amsterdam, New York; di- 
rector of the American Seeding 
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Machine Company, of Springfield, 
Ohio. 
Mr. MeNeir is a member of the 


Union League, New York Yacht and 
Republican Clubs, of St. Andrew’s So- 
ciety and of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. 

He married, October 12, 1881, at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Meda Burrows, 
only child of Senator J. C. Burrows, of 
Michigan. They have two children— 
Burrows MeNeir, born at Washington, 
June 30, 1882; and Thomas Shepherd 
MeNeir, born at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, April 28, 1886. __ 


SLOAN, James H., A. B. 
Class of 1881. 

At his father’s residence in Balti- 
more, Maryland, on October 23, 1884, 
died James H. Sloan, a popular mem- 
ber of the class of 1881 at Georgetown 
College. In college he was a youth of 
quiet, almost diffident manners, ami- 
able disposition, mature thought and 
purity of life. Solid, rather than 
brilliant, he grew to manhood, with 
the promise of a career that would be 
marked by honorable success and 
adorned by sterling virtues. 

Upon graduation he obtained a posi- 
tion with the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, and for one year, with 
his headquarters at Newark, Ohio, he 
Jabored hard and traveled extensively. 
This life, however, did not suit his 
taste, nor was he willing to be sepa- 
rated from his family, so he returned 
to Baltimore and entered the Farmers’ 
Mechanics’ Bank, of which his father 
was president, and discharged the du- 
ties of discount clerk until his death. 
His last sickness, though it extended 
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over some weeks, until the week of his 
death had not presented any alarming 
symptoms. Не passed away fortified 
by all the rites of his church.—(Col 
lege Journal, October, 1884.) 


KENGLA, Louis A., B. S, A. B., M. D. 
Class of 1882. 

Louis A. Kengla, physician, arch- 
eologist and editor, died in June, 1904, 
in San Francisco, California. He was 
born February 17, 1861, in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. After ac- 
quiring the preliminary education nec- 
essary for admission, he 
Georgetown University, and in 1882 re- 
ceived from the. institution the degree 
of B. S. | 

In this year he wrote a thesis on 
"Contributions to the Archeology of 
the District of Columbia,’’ for which 
he was presented the Toner medal, of- 
fered by Dr. Toner of Washington, for 
the best thésis written by any student 
of the various universities of that eity. 
This thesis was quite exhaustive and 
was accompanied by a choice collec- 
tion of examples of the pottery, in- 
struments, utensils, etc., of the tribes 
of the Indians who had lived in what 
is now the District of Columbia, which 
collection was presented to, and is now 
in, the museum of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. So excellent was this thesis 
that it brought encomiums not alone 
from the press of the city, but from 
scientists particularly interested in 
such discussions, and so well qualified 
to judge of the merits of the paper 
presented. 

About this time he wrote a paper on 
"Stone Mounds and Graves in Hamp- 
shire county, West Virginia," which 
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was read at a meeting of the Anthrop- 
ological Society of Washington. In 
1883 the degree of A. B. was conferred 
upon Dr. Kengla. At this period of 
his career a professorship of arch- 
eology in the Smithsonian Institution 
was proffered him, but the profession 
of medicine appealed to his scientific 
mind, and he entered Georgetown Med- 
ical College, from which he was grad- 
uated with the degree of M. D. in 1886. 

Пе began the practice of medicine in 
his native city, but on the advice of pre- 
ceptor and many of his friends, he left 
the home of his boyhood and the scenes 
of his scholastic endeavors and tri- 
umphs, and after two years spent in 
desultory traveling and practicing, lo- 
eated in the beautiful city of the 
Golden Gate, where he worked and 
lived, and where at last he passed 
away. 

While possessing to a degree the 
qualities of a medical adviser, he also 
possessed journalistic taste which 
prompted him to purchase the Pacific 
Record of Medicine and Surgery in 
1897. This journal he enlarged and 
reprinted in magazine form, infused 
new vigor into it, and made its power 
for good, clean medical journalism 
felt. In 1899 the Pacific Record 
of Medicine and. Surgery was eombined 
with the Occidental Medical Times, and 
both names graced the cover for a time, 
when the name Occidental Medical Times 
was adopted. Under his able manage- 
ment this publication grew in size, de- 
veloped in power and improved in 
every particular. As a writer he knew 
no half-way ground; right was right, 
and there was no complacent drifting 
with the tide. 

As secretary of the San Francisco 
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County Medieal Society, and as a mem- 
ber of various committees of the State 
Medical Society he evidenced versa- 
tility, tact and judgment. He served as 
president of the San Francisco County 
Medical Society, his term of office ex- 
piring in December, 1903, and at the 
time of his death he was secretary of 
the Academy of Medicine, which office 
he had filled with marked ability for 
several years. <As well, he was the 
Medical Examiner for the Knights of 
Columbus. 

As a man he was generous to a fault, 
tactful, gracious, kind, a helper of the 
needy and an aid to the afflicted. He 
was a deeply religious character and 
ended his earthly career, not as a med- 
ical materialist, but as a humble be- 
liever in the faith of his childhood.— 
(College Journal, June, 1904.) 


WAGUESPACK, Wilhelm J., A. B, 

LL. B. 

Class of 1882. 

Wilhelm J. Waguespack, of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, lawyer, in practice 
there sinee 1884, and a graduate of 
Georgetown University, elass of 1882, 
was born in St. James Parish, Louisi- 
апа, on June 24, 1862, son of Felicien 
and Rosela (Faueheux) Waguespack. 
He is descended from Joseph Wagues- 
pack, who emigrated from  Sehob- 
shiem, Alsace. and settled in Louisiana, 
Parish of St. Charles, near New Or- 
leans, in 1721. 

Mr. Waguespaek first attended the 
parochial school at Notre Dame de 
Bon Seeours, St. James, Louisiana, and 
then entered Jefferson College, which 
is in eharge of the Marist Fathers, and 
is also located at St. James. Пе was 
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a student in the latter school until 
1879, and in the fall of that year 
matriculated at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, where he took the classical course 
and came to his À. B. degree in 1882. 
He then took up the study of law in 
the office of Judge E. D. White, who 
now is a justiee of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, remained there 
two years, during whieh time he also 
attended upon the lectures of the law 





department of Tulane University, in 
1884 receiving the degree of LL. B. 
from that institution. 

In October, 1884, Mr. Waguespack 
established himself in practice at New 
Orleans, where he has continued to 
the present time, and where he is one 
of the leaders of the bar. He has never 
held a political office. He holds mem- 
bership in the Louisiana Bar Associa- 
tion, the Pickwick Club, the Jesuit Col- 
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lege and Tulane University Alumni as- 
sociations, ‘‘Athéneé Louisianais,’’ 
Louisiana Historical Society, the Cath- 
olie Knights of America, the Knights 
of Columbus, and the State Federation 
of Catholic Societies. 

On January 9, 1889, Mr. Wagues- 
pack married Miss Félicie Poché, 
daughter of Associate Justice Е. P. 
Poché, of the Supreme Court of Louis- 
lana. Seven children were born to 
this union: Marguerite, who died 
October 4, 1899; Herbert W., Felix P. 
Poehé, William J., Jr., Lucile, Edward 
Faucheux, and Earl Anthony, who 
died May 22, 1906. | 


O'BRIEN, Joseph, A. М., LL. В. 
Law. Class of 1882. : 

Joseph O'Brien, died in 1904, was a 
member of the class of 1880, from 
whieh he graduated with honor. In 
1882 he received the degree of LL. B. 
from Georgetown University Sehool of 
Law, and in 1889 the college bestowed 
the degree of master of arts upon him. 

He was a distinguished lawyer of 
Erie, Pennsylvania, and a brother of 
Sister Loyola, of the Georgetown Con- 
vent of the Visitation. He had been 
in poor health for several years and 
was advised to go to New Mexieo or 
the Adirondacks, and he choose the 
latter place. While walking from the 
railway station to his hotel he was 
taken severely ill and his friends were 
in all haste to summon a priest, but 
he informed them that this was not 
necessary, as he had fully prepared 
himself before leaving Erie. He died 
immediately, quite resigned to a higher 
will. <A wife and children survived 
him.—(College Journal, July 1904.) 
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TIERNEY, Michael V., LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1883. 

Major Miehael Tierney, ex-mayor of 
Hyattsville, Maryland, a well-known 
pension attorney and prominent in Re- 
pubhean politics in Prince George 
eounty, died at Providence Hospital, 
Washington, District of Columbia, Sep- 
tember 18, 1906. Пе had been ill for 
about a year and spent most of his 
time at the springs and seashore, but 
failed to derive any benefit. 

He was born in Washington, October 
3, 1853, but before he was a year old 
his parents removed to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and resided nearly opposite the 
famous Libby prison. They hved in 
Richmond nine years, and, after the 
death of his father, young Tierney and 
his mother attempted to reach Balti- 
more, and were twice captured, once 
by the union and onee by the confed- 
erate soldiers, but having a pass from 
the confederate government they 
reached Baltimore in safety. 

Shortly after reaching Baltimore the 
boy’s mother died. He attended school 
at Fredericksburg and later went to 
Washington. After being employed in 
various parts of the country he re- 
turned to Washington and took up the 
study of government claims. In 1883 
he entered the Georgetown University 
School of Law and graduated three : 
years later, then took the post-graduate 
course and came to the degree of LL. M. 
in 1887. In his junior year he was the 
prize scholar. 

Major Tierney was appointed by 
President Harrison an adjutant; by 
President Cleveland, quartermaster 
general, and by President McKinley, 
ehief of ordnance, District of Columbia 
militia, with the rank of major. Dur- 
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ing his post-graduate year at the law 
school Major Tierney was married with 
Ellen Widdicombe, daughter of the late 
Captain R. S. Widdieombe, well known 
in social and political circles in Prince 
George county.— (College Journal, Oc- 
tober, 1906.) 


SMITH, Peter Xavier, A. M., LL. D. 
Class of 1€82. 

Peter Xavier Smith, an honored and 
respected member of the bar at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, suffered a relapse after 
a period of siekness from pneumonia 
and died February 3, 1896, in the 
thirty-third усаг of his life. Пе was 
first a graduate of St. John's Academy, 
Norfolk, the city of his birth and 
death, where his Latin studies were 
direeted by the venerable Father M. 
O'Keefe. IIis delieate health required 
the benefits ^f a sojourn in Europe, 
and after returning he entered George- 
town College in 1878 for speeial in 
Greek. 

At Christmas he entered as a fresh- 
man and graduated in 1882, and 
throughout his college course he main- 
tained a high standard of exeellenee, 
winning the Goff medal in philosophy 
and the prize in Christian doctrine. 
After graduation at the college he en- 
tered the law school, where he studied 
for two years and took several prizes. 
His degrees were awarded in 1884. 
Upon his return to Norfolk he went 
into the office of the elerk of the court 
and before*long became deputy. Не 
eontinued to be a close student and in 
1888 opened an offiee of his own, to 
which his ability and sterling eharacter 
attraeted more business than his health 
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and elosely eeonomized hours of day 
and night could afford to heed. 

Mr. Smith married Edith M. Martin, 
daughter of Colonel Martin, now of 
Silver City, New Mexico, who was the 
closest friend of his sister at the Vis- 
itation Convent in Georgetown. His 
wife and two children survived him.— 
(College Journal, May, 1896.) 


WESTENHAVER, David Courtney, 

LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1884. 

David Courtney Westenhaver, law- 
ver, of Cleveland, Ohio, is a native of 
West Virginia, born in Berkeley 
eounty, January 13, 1865. He prepared 
for his profession in the law depart- 
ment of Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. from which he was 
graduated with tie degree of LL. M. 
with the class cz 1884. Until 1903 he 
practiced law in Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, and since then in Cleveland, 
Ohio. with offices, 929 Garfield Build- 
ing. 


BURKE, Thomas Wilkinson, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1884. 

Thomas Wilkinson Burke, Washing- 
ton, D. C., medical examiner United 
States Pension Bureau, whose connec- 
tion with departmental service dates 
from 1880, is a native of O’Brien’s 
Bridge, County Limerick, Ireland, and 
a son of Joseph Burke and Bridget 
Burke, nee Wilkinson. 

His early education was acquired in 
the public schools of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and Crestline, Ohio, and 
at the age of fifteen he went directly 
from the schoolroom to the army, in 
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which he served the two latter years 
of the Civil War and three years there- 
after. During the war he served in 
Company C, Thirteenth Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Cavalry, Second Brigade, 
Second Division, Cavalry Corps, Army 
of the Potomac, in Virginia, and in 
the same regiment in Third Brigade 
Kilpatrick’s Cavalry Division, Army of 
the Tennessee, in North Carolina. 
After the war he served in Mississippi, 
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in Company D, Fifth United States 
Cavalry, and in the detachment of gen- 
eral service clerks at the headquarters 
of the Fourth Military Distriet during 
the reeonstruetion of that state. 

Upon his final discharge from the 
military serviee in 1870 he engaged in 
newspaper work until 1880, having 
been eonneeted during those ten years 
with newspapers at Indianapolis (In- 
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diana), Chieago (Illinois), Virginia City 
and Diamond City (Montana), and De- 
troit (Michigan). In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed to a place in the surgeon gen- 
eral’s office in the War Department, 
and while employed there attended the 
medical courses of Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, from which 
he received the degree of M. D. on 
April 30, 1884. In the same year he 
was appointed a special examiner of 
pensions, serving in the field for the 
Pension Bureau in Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
dian Territory, Missouri, and on the 
eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia 
for near!y six years. In 1891 he was 
made a medical examiner-—his present 
position. 

On October 21, 1880, he married Nel- 
lie M. Beach, who had been a sehool- 
mate in Ohio. They have one child, 
Frederick Beaeh Burke, who is now a 
medical student at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 


STAFFORD, Denis Joseph, D. D. 


Rev. Denis Joseph Stafford, D. D., 
sixth pastor and permanent rector of 
St. Patrick’s ehureh, Washington, D. 
C.. is a native of that city, and was 
born in 1860. Ilis parents were most 
exemplary Catholies, and representa- 
tives of the highest order of Christian 
eharaeter. Ilis father was extensively 
engaged on the work of the District as 
eontraetor and had a large acquaint- 
ance in the eity and its vicinity. To 
the hours spent by his pious mother be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament in St. Do- 
minie's church we may believe that her 
son has been indebted for the marvel- 
ous success that has crowned his 
priestly life. 
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After receiving his elementary edu- 
eation at St. Matthew's Institute in 
his native city, Dr. Stafford entered St. 
Charles' College, and later Niagara 
University, to study for the priesthood. 
Here he made his philosophieal studies 
going to Cleveland, Ohio, for theology, 
and was ordained December 19, 1885. 
Later he took а speeial course at 
Georgetown University, and received 
from that institution the degree of di- 
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vinitatis doctor. Immediately after 
his ordination he was stationed at St. 
John’s Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
mained there five years and then was 
transferred to Massillon, Ohio, where 
he stayed eleven months. In 1891 he 
returned to the archdiocese of Balti- 
more and for nearly three years was 
stationed at St. Peter’s, where his elo- 
quence as a preacher was soon recog- 
nized, and from which he was sent by 
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especial desire to St. Patrick’s in Wash- 
ington as second assistant to Father 
Gloyd. At the time of his advent here 
the Catholic University of America had 
been recently founded, and was des- 
tined to produce the greatest results 
for church and state in the United 
States. Dr. Stafford’s coming created 
new life in the church in the national 
capital, ‘‘and today we see, carved in 
granite and marble that shall last long 
after the builders have passed into 
dust, a monument to the wisdom, fore- 
sight and energy of the sixth pastor of 
the old church.’’ 

In 1901, immediately upon the death 
of Rev. John Gloyd, former reetor of 
St. Patrick's, Dr. Stafford was ap- 
pointed his administrator, and on Sep- 
tember 29 of the same vear was in- 
stalled pastor of the church. Under him 
the venerable parish may be said to 
have entered upon a new phase of its 
existenee, and in every department of 
its work has been seen evidenee of ripe 
judgment, untiring energy and devoted 
zeal; ‘‘the labors of several decades 
have been crowded into a few vears.’’ 

Dr. Stafford stands today among the 
foremost orators of the Catholic ehureh 
in America. Of his quality in this re- 
spect a contemporary writer has said: 
“It would be difficult for the student 
of the great art of oratory to analyze 
that of Dr. Stafford and point out in 
what his wonderful power consists. In 
him there is a combination of the 
aequirements that make up the orator: 
graceful gesture, sweet voice that rings 
with a clear tone like that of a silvery 
bell, perfect enunciation, dignity of 
manner, foreible logic, and deep earn- 
estness, which impresses one that there 
is no striving for effect, or shuffling 
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with words, no trifling with a subject."' 
And again: ‘‘It may be said of Dr. 
Stafford that whether in the pulpit, on 
the leeture platform, or the rostrum at 
a publie meeting, he never trifles with 
a subjeet, and though he adorns it with 
ehoiee rhetorie he never wanders from 
logical development to catch the ear 
of his audience by eloquent phrases. On 
the eontrary, he is deeply in earnest 
and evidently feels in his heart what he 
expresses in the most choice language, 
embellished with all the art of a truly 
great orator.” 

As a leeturer Dr. Stafford stands in 
the front rank, and he is known the 
whole country over as a Shakespearian 
student and leeturer. Onee, in answer 
to the question, ** When did you begin 
the study of Shakespeare?'' he said; 
"T don’t know. Asa small boy and all 
through my college course, on rainy 
days, or when I had the blues, I took 
refuge in the great bard, and let my 
elass matter go, often until examina- 
tion. I found him ever consoling, and 
eradually he became my vade mecum." 
+ * * “T began to lecture the very 
vear of my ordination, and I have lec- 
tured ever sinee. Ifirst took some gen- 
eral subjeets on religion, philosophy, 
and seienee, but I began Shakespeare 
the first year. I prepared my Hamlet 
leeture in a few days; a committee 
eame to me in Baltimore and told me 
a leeturer had disappointed them, and 
would I help them out. I said: ‘Gentle- 
men, this is short notice, but I am fairly 
familiar with Hamlet, and if that will 
suit vou, I will give you what com- 
mentary I ean, and read some of the 
text. ^ They said this would be just the 
thing. The Hamlet lecture, which I 
delivered in many cities afterward, 
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grew, but 
changed.’’ 

"It is well known,” says the Wash- 
ington Times, ‘‘that Dr. Stafford’s suc- 
cess on the platform has been quite 
phenomenal all over the country. But, 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
it is this: that in a city where he has 
been preaching for nearly twenty years 
he still commands the largest and most 
representative audiences that it is pos- 
sible to gather here." * * * ‘‘Neither 
Henry Irving nor the grand opera draw 
such an audience; and he has given 
‘Hamlet’ some twenty times; ‘Macbeth’ 
about sixteen; ‘Julius Caesar,’ twelve; 
‘Eloquence in Shakespeare,’ eight; 
‘Lear,’ five; ‘Richard III,’ four times. ’’ 

It is not only by his preaching and 
lecturing that Dr. Stafford has acquired 
such a hold upon the people. Ilis elo- 
quent words in the pulpit are repeated 
and emphasized in his daily life. His 
devotion to his ealling as a priest is 
known to all who have watched his са- 
reer, and at the same time that he is a 
most distinguished orator, he is also a 
zealous, painstaking pastor. 


was never essentially 


LAWLER, Frank, A. B. 
Class of 1885. 

Frank Lawler, formerly of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, son of General John Law- 
ler, of Prairie du Chien, and brother of 
the Hon. Daniel W. Lawler, of St. Paul, 
died at the age of twenty-eight years 


at the old homestead in Prairie du 


Chien, Wisconsin, in May, 1890. 

Пе graduated from Georgetown Col- 
lege in 1885, and later from the law de- 
partment of Yale. His health did not 
permit him to enter upon the practice 
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of his profession, however. He went to 
St. Paul in 1887, remained there a few 
years, then went to Mexico and spent a 
year. From there he went to Denver, 
but, rapidly failing, he returned to his 
old home and there died, surrounded 
by the members of his immediate fam- 
ily.—(College Journal, May, 1890.) 


SLOAN, Robert Neal, A. B. 
Class of 1885. 
Robert Neal S'oan, whose home is in 
Stevenson, Marylaftd, is a graduate of 
Georgetown University with the class 





of 1885. Не was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, on January 9, 1866, son of 
James Sloan, Jr., and Abigail L. Hupp- 
man, his wife, and is of Irish aneestry. 

His earlier edueation was obtained in 
a private sehool in Baltimore, kept by 
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Miss Mary Wade; his secondary eduea- 
tion was gained in Loyola College, Bal- 
timore, and his higher education in 
Georgetown University, where he took 
the elassieal eourse and was graduated 
in 1885 with the A. B. degree. He after- 
wards took a post-graduate eourse at 
the Johns Hopkins University. 

After graduation Mr. Sloan was en- 
gaged in the banking business in Balti- 
more; in polities he is an independent, 
but is not an active worker in that par- 
tieular field. IIe holds membership in 
the fol'owing elubs: the Maryland, Elk- 
ridge, Green Spring Valley and the Bal- 
timore Athletic. 

Не married Miss Louise G. Littig, 
and his children are James Sterett 
Sloan, Louise L. S'oan, Robert Sloan, 
and John Littig Sloan. 


SLATTERY, John Richard, A. B., M. D. 
Class of 1885. 

John Richard Slattery, physician and 
surgeon, of Boston, Massachusetts, one 
of the most loyal friends of old alma 
mater in all New England and a mem- 
ber of its Alumni Association of many 
years’ standing, was born in the city 
of Boston, January 1, 1867. son of Ed- 
ward Slattery and Anna Pendergast, 
his wife. 

His earlier education was acquired in 
publie sehools, especially the Boston 
Latin School, where he fitted for col- 
lege. In 1881 he entered Georgetown 
for the regular academic course, and 
was graduated artium baccalareus in 
1885. While in eollege Dr. Slattery 
was an aetive partieipant in athletie 
sports, and the old field north of the 
college building still holds a warm 
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place in his memory as the scene of 
many notable contests waged under his 
captaincy. Georgetown alumni remem- 
ber him particularly as captain and 
manager of the foot ball eleven and 


base ball team, and the position he 


played on each; and the older members 
of the faeulty remember him as an 
earnest advoeate of and leader in eol- 
lege athleties, and never at the expense 
of elass standing. Indeed, it may be 
said that Georgetown University Ath- 
letie Association owes mueh to the lead- 
ership and example of Captain Slattery 
during his college days. 

After leaving college Captain Slat- 
tery returned to Boston and took up the 
study of medieine, attending upon the 
courses of Harvard Medical School, 
graduating from there medicine doc- 
tor in 1891. Пе then served the cus- 
tomary hospital interneship, and in 1892 
entered general practice in Boston, and 
his efforts in professional life have been 
rewarded with gratifying success. Nor 
has he entirely relinquished healthful 
out-door pastimes for even in busy pro- 
fessional life he stil takes a true 
sportsman's interest in athletics. Ten 
months of each year he devotes to hard 
work. and, two months to gunning and 
fishing in the Maine woods. 


CHAMBERLIN, Frank Tenney, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1885. 

Frank Tenney Chamberlin, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., physieian and surgeon, 
speeialist in laryngology and otology, 
eonsulting physician to Washington 
Hospital for Insane, and in all respects 
one of the foremost professional men of 
the national capital city, is a native of 
Washington, born December 19, 1863, 
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son of Dr. Josiah Adams Chamberlin 
and Georgette A. Tenney. 

Dr. Chamberlin the elder, himself a 
graduate of the medieal department of 
Georgetown University, class of ’63, 
was a descendant of that old famous 
Massachusetts family of Adamses that 
produced at least two eminent states- 
men and many other men of promi- 
nence. B. Franklin Tenney, father of 
Georgette A. Tenney, was for nearly 





fifty years proprietor of the old Na- 
tional Hotel in Washington. He was a 
son of Dr. Paul Tenney, of Hudson, a 
physieian of wide repute. His wife was 
a daughter of James Gibson and Han- 
nah Watts, his wife, of Pelham, New 
Hampshire, the latter a deseendant of 
Rev. Dr. Isaae Watts, who something 
like three-quarters of a century ago 
gave to the Protestant world ‘‘ Watts’ 
Hymns,’’ through which his name ever 
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since has been revered. B. Franklin 
Tenney’s wife was a daughter of Major 
Daniel Varnum, of Dracut, Massachu- 
setts, who with his two brothers, Joseph 
B. and James Mitchel, were prominent 
characters in early Massachusetts his- 
tory. Of these brothers Joseph Brad- 
ley Varnum served twenty-two consecu- 
tive years as representative in congress, 
being speaker of the house four years, 
and served one term in the senate, 
speaker pro tem. James Mitchel Var- 
num, the other brother. held a commis- 
sion as brigadier general in the revolu- 
tionary army and served with Wash- 
ington through several campaigns and 
various battles. Пе also served two 
terms in congress and later wasap- 
pointed to a high office in the*north- 
west territory, but died before entering 
upon his offieial duties. 

Dr. Chamberlin aequired his literary 
edueation at Georgetown College, Penn 
Lusie Institute in Maryland, and St. 
John’s Academy at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, where he was graduated in 1880; 
and later he took a post-graduate 
course in that institution. He passed 
the preliminary examinations for the 
University of Virgina course, but did 
not matrieulate there. He began the 
study of medieine in 1881 under the 
preeeptorship of the late Dr. J. M. 
Toner, and in the following year was 
appointed resident student at Wash- 
ington Asylum Hospital. In the same 
year he matriculated at Georgetown 
University School of Medicine, at- 
tended upon the course and clinics of 
that institution, and was graduated in 
1885, with the degree of medictnac doc- 
Later he took post-graduate stud- 
ies in Paris and Vienna. In Paris he 
was- first assistant in laryngology to 
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Professor Chiari, first assistant in pri- 
vate clinies to Bareoskouski, besides 
whieh he had the advantages of a pri- 
vate operative course under the famous 
Ricord. 

Since he came to the degree in medi- 
cine Dr. Chamberlin has been a promi- 
nent figure in professional circles in 
Washington. Always a busy physı- 
cian, with an extensive practice, he nev: 
ertheless has found time to take an 
earnest interest and part in the councils 
of his brethren, their societies and in- 
stitutions and in their published jour. 
nals. Generally his contributions to 
medical literature have taken the form 
of monograph articles on subjects along 
the lines of his specialties, and treat in 
a practical way of unusual cases which 
have соте under his observation, and 
all have been published for the benefit 
of the profession at large. At times, 
too, he has lectured in the city pub- 
Пе schools for the welfare of youth. 

About 1887 Dr. Chamberlin became 
assistant to the thoral-chest depart- 
ment of Central Dispensary and Emer- 
gency Hospital. Later he founded the 
institution now known as Eastern Dis- 
pensary and Casualty Hospital, which 
has since been his especial charge and 
in which he is chief of the throat, chest 
and ear departments. IIe is a member 
of the Ameriean Medieal Association, 
the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, the Medical Association of 
the District of Columbia and one of its 
ineorporators; member, ex-vice-presi- 
dent and ex-president of the Medieal 
and Surgieal Society of the District of 
Columbia; and, outside of professional 
eireles, is a member of Washington 
Board of Trade. a director of the Cen- 
tral Market Company, president of San 
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He received the first elements of in- 
struction at his mother's knee, and af- 
terwards attended the school of Profes- 
sor (later Reverend) Charles Fetter, at 
Jackson. He completed his academic 
education in the excellent institution 
of Professor Young at Washington, 
These capable instructors have always 
cherished the warmest admiration and 
affection for their favorite pupil. When 
young Ransom joined the University of 
North Carolina as a freshman, he from 
the first took a prominent place in col- 
lege life. 

He next attended Georgetown Uni- 
versity and graduated from that vener- 
able institution with distinguished hon- 
ors in 1885. He then completed the 
course at the law school of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Soon after fin- 
ishing his education he became clerk 
to the senate committee on private land 
claims, and demonstrated in this broad- 
er field his character and ability, and 
especially his rare magnetism in win- 
ning the affection of everybody. By 
senators with whom he was thrown in 
eontaet he was most warmly esteemed 
and they became his lifelong friends. 


In 1891 he loeated in Asheville in the 
practice of his profession, and main- 
tained his position at the bar, which 
for ability in its members is not sur- 
passed in North Carolina or elsewhere. 
In 1895 he went to Northampton county 
and rapidly forged to the front as a 
suecessful and popular lawyer. Early 
in the month of November symptoms of 
pneumonia developed, and despite 
every possible attention, after a short 
illness, he passed to his last reward, 
with his independent career of great 
promise barely begun. As a man he 
was generous to a fault, true to every 
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conviction of duty, brave and sympa- 
thetic—(From Raleigh Press Visitor, 
December, 1896.) 


McNALLY, Charles Michael, A. B. 
Class of 1886. 

Charles Michael McNally, business 
man of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, jun- 
ior partner of the firm of J. A. MeNally 
& Son, dealers in woolens, is a native 
of that city and was born April 10, 
1867, son of James Andrew MeNally 
and Mary Ann Ingoldsby, and is of 
Irish-American descent. 

He was educated in St. Peter’s 
school (parochial) at Pittsburgh, St. 
Vineent's College at Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Georgetown College, having 
entered the latter institution in 1882 
and graduating with the class of 1886. 
Immediately after graduating from col- 
lege he went into partnership with his 
father in Pittsburgh and for twenty 
years has been engaged in active busi- 
ness pursuits. He is a member of the 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association of 
America and of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, in the latter organization being 
first grand knight of Allegheny Coun- 
eil, and having been distriet deputy 
supreme knight for seven years. 

Mr. MeNally married Alice Curran, 
and has six children: James, Doris, 
Madeline, Charles, Mary and Richard 
MeNally. 


SUMMY, Benjamin W., M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1886. 
Benjamin W. Summy, of Washington, 
D. C., engaged in general medical prac- 
tice, medieal examiner for the War De- 
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partment, was born in Buffalo, New 
York, June 30, 1848, son of Benjamin 
Summy. 

He entered the Columbian College 
preparatory school in 1863 and at- 
tended there until 1865, when he went 
into the college, at which he was a stu- 
dent until 1868. His medical education 
was acquired in Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, where he came 
to his degree in 1886. From 1870 until 
1876 he was engaged in business in the 
District of Columbia as a contractor, 
and during part of that period, from 
1871 to 1875, he served as captain in 
the President’s Mounted Guards. He 
has been medical examiner for the War 
Department since 1887. Dr. Summy is 
a member of the Washington Choral 
Society, the Chess and Whist Club, and 
of the Men’s Club of the Vermont Ave- 
nue Church. 

‘IIe married Kate J. Strong of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and has two children: 
Katherine and Helen Summy. 


ROGERS, James Charles, A. B., LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1886. : 

James Charles Rogers, lawyer, mem- 
ber of the Distriet of Columbia bar 
and also of the bar in Prinee George 
eounty, Maryland, has engaged in gen- 
eral practice in Washington and its 
vieinity about twenty years, and is a 
well known figure in professional cir- 
eles in the national eapital eity. He is 
a Demoerat of undoubted quality, and 
once stood as his party's candidate for 
the office of state's attorney of Prince 
George county. 

Mr. Rogers is a native of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, born December 19, 1864, son of 
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Dr. James Webb Rogers and Cornelia 
Harris his wife, on the paternal side a 
grandson of John Rogers, born in North 
Carolina and married Ann Shepherd, 
also a native of that state. On the 
maternal side his grandfather, Elisha 
Harris, was born in Tennessee. 

" His earlier education was gained at 
home under the instruetion of his sis- 
ters and later under private preceptors. 
His higher edueation was aequired at 





Georgetown College, where he was a 
student three years, and at St. Franeis 
Xavier College in New York City, 
where he finished the classical course 
and was graduated artium baccalau- 
rcus. Пе was educated for the law 
at Georgetown University School of 
Law, graduating from there LL. B., in 
1886. Ilaving been admitted to prac- 
tice he established an office in Hyatts- 
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ville, Md., his home town, and also in 
Washington. 

In April, 1897, Mr. Rogers married 
Blanche Regina Mattingly. 


McGRATH, William V. Jr., A. B. 
Class of 1887. 

William V. MeGrath, junior, busi- 
ness man and real estate dealer of Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, is a native of 
that eity and a son of William MeGrath 
and Catharine A. Fitzpatriek his wife. 

His earlier literary edueation was ac- 
quired in publie schools and Eastburn 's 
Aeademy in Philadelphia and his 
higher edueation in Georgetown Col- 
lege, from whieh he was graduated in 
1887 with the degree of A. B. Since 
that time he has been engaged in busi- 
ness pursuits, and a satisfaetory meas- 
ure of success has rewarded his efforts 
in life. 

He married Adele C. Chaplin, and 
has two children: Adele C. and Virginia 
C. McGrath. 


PICKETT, Theodore John, LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1887. 

Theodore John Pickett, who has been 
engaged in the general practice of law 
at Washington, D. C., for more than fif- 
teen years, and whose attention is 
devoted entirely to professional work, 
is a native of Charlestown, West Vir- 
ginia, born August 3, 1858, son of John 
Pickett and Katharine Keyworth his 
wife, and is of English extraction. 

His literary education was obtained 
at St. Clement’s Hall, Ellicott City, 
Maryland, the publie schools of York, 
Pennsylvania, and York Collegiate In- 
stitute. He was educated for the law 
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at Georgetown University School of 
Law, graduating from there LL. B. in 
1887; LL. M., 1888. In the year last 
mentioned he was admitted to prac- 
tice in the courts of the District of 
Columbia. Не is a member of the Law- 
yers’ Club of Washington, Metropolitan 
Club, Century Club, and Washington 
Golf Club. 


KENGLA, Bernard A., LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1887. 

Bernard A. Kengla died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 18, 1891, aged 
twenty-four years. Пе became а stu- 
dent at Georgetown College in Septem- 
her of the vear 1876, entering the class 
of second rudiments. He left the Col- 
lege at the end of rhetoric in 1885 to 
enter the School of Law, where he eame 
to his degree in 1887. 

Upon graduation he went to Tueson, 
Arizona, and with his brother, William 
5. Kengla, and Charles H. Roche, both 
Georgetown boys, he started and con- 
dueted a large tannery, in whieh was 
used a patent tanning process invented 
or perfeeted by one of the firm. But in 
time his health eompelled him to return 
to Washington, where he sought medi- 
eal aid. He underwent a severe surgi- 
eal operation but his life could not be 
saved and he passed away mourned by 
a large circle of friends. 


SHOLES, William Henry, 
LL. M. 


Law. Class of 1889. 


LL. B., 


William Henry Sholes, lawyer, of 
Washington, D. C., whose practice is 
largely in the higher courts of the dis- 
trict and in the United States courts, 
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eame to the bar in 1888, a year after 
he graduated from the law department 
of Georgetown University. He was one 
of the organizers of the Washington 
High School Cadets in 1883, and served 
first as eaptain of that body and after- 
ward as major of the battalion. 

He is a native of Washington, born 
Mareh 25, 1864, and comes of an old 
New England family. His paternal 
grandfather, Chipman Sholes, was a 





Vermonter, and lived and died at Chip- 
man's Point, which was so named after 
him. His maternal grandfather was 
Amos Hunt, of Saratoga county, New 
York, who lived many years in Wash- 
ington, and before the Civil War was a 
magistrate in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Sholes was educated in Washing- 
ton publie schools and Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Law, from which he 
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graduated LL. B. in 1887; LL. M., 1888. 
In the latter year he was admitted to 
practice in the courts of the District, 
soon afterward in the United States 
courts, and since that time has engaged 
In practice, with excellent success and 
to the honor of alma mater whose 
diploma he holds. 

On the 18th of June, 1890, Mr. Sholes 
married Fanny B. Bergman, of Wash- 
ington. 


PRYAL, Andrew Daniel, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1888. 

Andrew Daniel Pryal died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 2, 1892, aged 
twenty-six years. He was a son of Mr. 
A. D. Pryal of Clarmount, near Oak- 
land, California. When a boy Andrew 
Pryal attended St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Oakland, and afterward was graduated 
from the high school of that city. 

He was a cadet at West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, and then became a clerk 
in the war and interior departments, 
Washington. He studied in the Univer- 
sity of Georgetown School of Law and 
was graduated in 1888. He was pre- 
paring to return to his native state to 
make his home there when he was 
stricken down Бу  death.—(College 
Journal, July, 1892.) 


STEVENS, Eugene Ensign, LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1888. 

Eugene Ensign Stevens, senior mem- 
ber of the law firm of Milo B. Stevens 
& Co. of Washington, D. C., whose 
praetiee is specialized to patent and 
other eases before the departments and 
in the Court of Claims, and whose love 
of art and musie is second only to his 
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earnest professional zeal, has been an 
active figure in law circles in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia nearly twenty years. 

Ile was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Mareh 15, 1866, son of Milo B. Stevens 
and Josephine Pearson his wife, and 
eomes of New England revolutionary 
stoek. Simeon Stevens, his great-great- 
grandfather was a captain and Otho 
Stevens, his great-grandfather, was a 
soldier of the Ameriean army in the 





war of the Revolution. His earlier lit- 
erary edueation was gained in Cleve- 
land publie schools, and he was 
grounded in law in his father's office, 
where he served a elerkship of several 
years; and in conneetion with law stud- 
ies he attended the courses of George- 
town University Sehool of Law, and 
was graduated LL. B., in 1888; LL. M., 
1889. 

Mr. Stevens was admitted to practice 
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in the courts of the Distriet of Colum- 
bia in 1889, and since that time he en- 
gaged in professional pursuits, member 
of the firm previously mentioned. He 
is a member of Sons of the American 
Revolution, University Club of Wash- 
ington and of the Symphony Orchestra 
Corporation. | 

In 1896 he married Gertrude Abigail 
MaeNulty, of Washington, and has 
three sons: Eugene Jr., Raymond and 
Myron Stevens. 


WOODWARD, Thomas Pursell, LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1888. 

Thomas Pursell Woodward, Wash- 
ington, D. C., vice-president of the 
Washington Title Insurance Company 
and the Distriet Title Insuranee Com- 
pany, and a lawyer of excellent reputa- 
tion in professional circles, was born in 
the city of Washington, August 5, 1865, 
son of Mark Rittenhouse Woodward 
and Martha J. Pursell his wife, and is 
of English descent. 

Ile was educated in Washington pub- 
lic schools and Georgetown University 
School of Law, graduating from the lat- 
ter LL. B. in 1888; LL. M., 1889. In 
1890 he was admitted to practice in the 
courts of the District of Columbia, and 
since that time has been identified with 
the professional life of the city, his 
practice, while general, being so far 
specialized as fo incline to cases involv- 
ing real estate law. In fact, he is fre- 
quently referred to as a real estate 
lawyer, and in that respect is one of the 
leading lawyers of Washington. Almost 
from its inception he took an active 
part in establishing a title insurance 
company in the city, and from 1899 to 
1905 was president of the Washington 
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Title Insurance Company. Since the 
year last mentioned he has been vice- 
president of that company, and also of 
the District Title Insurance Company, 
Mr. Woodward is a member of Colum- 
bia Historical Society, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and various of its 
business departments. 

On November 20, 1905, he married 
Annie Virginia Appleman, of Washing- 
ton. 


KNIGHT, Hervey Simpson, LL. B. 


Law. Class of 1888. 


Hervey Simpson Knight, who left the 
law school of Georgetown University in 
1888 with the law bachelor degree, had 
previously experieneed praetieal work 
of a lawyer's office when he took up 
studies in that institution. For many 
years he had been employed as elerk 
for Knight Brothers, patent lawyers of 
wide repute, with a elientage whieh ex- 
tended to European countries as well 
as throughout the United States. The 
firm was established in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1843, and in Washington in 
1856, and numbers among its foreign 
clients such heavy concerns as the 
Krupp works of Essen, Magdeburg and 
Kiel, Germany, Lord Kelvin (Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson) the noted physicist 
of Scotland, while in America it 1s re- 
tained by numerous large engineering 
and manufacturing concerns. 

Mr. Knight is a lifelong resident of 
the District of Columbia, having been 
born in old Georgetown on January 8, 
1866, son of Octavius Knight and Mary 
E. Simpson his wife. On the paternal 
side he is of English blood. His mother 
was a daughter of General James Her- 
vey Simpson, U. S. A. 
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His earlier education was gained in 
the publie and high schools of Wash- 
ington, and after leaving school he was 
employed as clerk with Knight Brothers 
the firm of which he is now a member. 
In connection with clerical work he en- 
tered the law departemnt of George- 
town University, and graduated from 
there in 1888 with the degree of LL. B. 
In the following-year he was taken 
into the partnership, and is now its sen- 





ior member. He is an associate mem- 
ber of the Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, member of the Patent Law As- 
sociation of Washington, and a director 
of the People’s Savings Bank of Wash- 
ington. 

On October 15, 1890, Mr. Knight mar- 
ried Annie Adams Willson, daughter of 
Philander Willson Esq., of Rockbridge 
county, Virginia, who for over forty 
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years was division chief in the United 
States patent office. Mr. and Mrs. 
Knight have two children: Willson 
Helm Knight and Hervey Simpson 
Knight junior. 


NEALE, James Shorb. 


James Shorb Neale, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, connected with the Metropolitan 
Savings Bank of that city, is a native of 
Maryland, born in Frederick county on 
the 17th June, 1868, son of Jonathan 
Henry Neale and Nina Seton Shorb, his 
wife. | 

His earlier education was acquired in 
private schools and his collegiate edu- 
eation in Loyola College, where he at- 
tended during 1879-80; Georgetown 
College, 1880-1883; and College Ste. 
Marie, Montreal, Canada, 1883-1884. 
Upon leaving college he entered busi- 
ness life, and in 1891 became conneeted 
with the Metropolitan Savings Bank. 

Mr. Neale married, November 8, 
1898, Elizabeth Fairbairn Slingluff, by 
whom he has three children: James 
Shorb Neale, jr, Edgar Tilghman 
Neale and Elizabeth Slingluff Neale. 


McLAUGHLIN, Daniel J., A. B. 
Class of 1688. 

Daniel J. McLaughlin, a graduate of 
Georgetown College of the class of 
1888, died in San Francisco, California, 
in June, 1905. He was a son of Judge 
Daniel McLaughlin, deceased, of Dead- 
wood, South Dakota, and was born in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, in 1868. He was 
taken by his parents to Deadwood in 
the early days of the Black Hills, when 
a very young child. 

He was educated at Georgetown, re- 
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ceiving the bachelor of arts degree from 
that institution, after which he went 
into newspaper work, being connected 
for several years with the Deadwood 
papers as a reporter, also connected 
with the Deadwood Pioneer, for a 
long time as city editor. He left that 
city in 1893 and never returned to the 
Black Hills. He continued in the jour- 
nalistie field, finally drifting to Califor- 
nia, where he was in the employ of 
various newspapers, at the time of his 
death being connected with the San 
Francisco Call.—(From Daily Pioneer- 
Times, Deadwood, S. D.) 


DOWNING, Rossa Francis, LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1889. 

Rossa Francis Downing, of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, attorney and 
counsellor at law, is a native of New 
Jersey, born in Newark, January 1, 
1866, son of Patrick J. Downing and 
Margaret J. Spillane, his wife. Mr. 
Downing’s education was acquired at ° 
Gonzaga College, where he studied for 
some time but did not graduate, and 
at the University of Georgetown, where 
he completed the regular course at the 
School of Law in 1889, then took the 
post-graduate course and came to the 
degree of master of laws in 1890; he 
has also received the same degree from 
Columbian University, now known as 
George Washington University. 

Since 1893 he has been actively en- 
gaged in law practice in the city of 
Washington. He is a member of the 
Society of Alumni of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, the Ancient Order of Hiberni- 
ans and of the Knights of Columbus. 
Mr. Downing married, February 5, 
1902, Louise A. Gibbons of Washington. 
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O'DAY, Daniel Jr., A. B. 
Class of 1889. 

Daniel O'Day, Jr., of New York City, 
a graduate of Georgetown University 
with the class of 1889, is a native of 
Pennsylvania, born in Titusville, son of 
Daniel O'Day and Louise Newell, his 
wife. He is of Irish ancestry. 

Mr. O'Day's earlier edueation was 
gained in Canisius College, Buffalo, 
New York, where he was a student 
three years. In 1885 he entered George- 
town University, where he took the 
elassieal eourse and from which he was 
graduated with the A. B. degree in 1889. 
After leaving the university Mr. O'Day 
removed to New York City, where he 
again entered mercantile life, employed 
by the Standard Oil Company. Polit- 
ieally he is a Republiean, but is not an 
active partieipant in this field. 

In 1901 he married Caroline Love 
Goodwin; they have one daughter, Elia 
Warren O'Day, and one son, Daniel 
O'Day (3d.) They reside in Rye, New 
York. 


PALMS, Charles Louis, Ph. B. 


Class of 1€89. 


Charles Louis Palms, of Detroit, 


Michigan, financier, was born in New * 


Orleans, Louisiana, 1871. His parents 
were Franeis F. and Celiméne (Pell- 
erin) Palms, and his father was also a 
graduate of Georgetown University. 
His great-grandfather was Ange Palms, 
of Antwerp, Belgium, and his grandfa- 
ther was Francis Palms, of Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Palms was edueated in private 
sehools in New Orleans, and at De- 
troit (Jesuit) College, and at George- 
town University, from which he re- 
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ceived the degree of Ph.B. in 1889. He 
studied law in the Harvard Law Sehool, 
did newspaper work in Boston, and 
traveled abroad for eighteen months 
studying musie and languages. In 1893 
he became manager of the Palms 
Estate, in Detroit, Michigan, and in the 
same city became also vice-president of 
the Commercial National Bank, mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Union Trust Company, president of the 





Cayuga Press Brick and Coal Company, 
secretary and treasurer of the Detroit 
Journal Company, director in the Mich- 
igan Stove Company, Standard Tie 
Company and president of the Wayne 
Automobile Company. For several 
years he was of the managing directors 
of the Comedy Club, and a member of 
the board of managers of the Univer- 
sity Club. Не is a member of the Coun- - 
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try Club, Detroit Club, Bankers’ Club, 
University Club, and Detroit Boat Club. 
In polities he is a Republiean. His of- 
fices are No. 1 Campau Bldg., and his 
residence at 890 Jefferson Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Mr. Palms was married, in 1894, to 
Isabelle de Mun Walsh, daughter of 
Julius S. Walsh, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
president of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, and the Terminal Asso- 
eiation of St. Louis. 


LAMAR, George Holt, B. S., LL. M. 


Law. Class of 1889. 


George Holt Lamar. of Roekville, 
Maryland, attorney at law of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and eounsel for the state of 
Louisiana in the Distriet of Columbia, 
is an Alabamian, born at Auburn, in 
Lee eounty in that state, July 20, 1867, 
son of Harmony Lamar and Ann Maria 
Glenn his wife, grandson of William H. 
Lamar. of Augusta, Georgia, and of 
Rev. John B. Glenn, originally of Geor- 
gia, later of Glennville and still later of 
Auburn, Alabama. | 

His elementary education was ac- 
quired in common schools, his second- 


ary education in the preparatory de-: 


partment of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Auburn, and his higher educa- 
tion in Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, where he was graduated in 1887 
with the degree of B. S. In 1887 and 
1888 he was clerk in the law office of 
Phillipps, Lamar & Zachary, and from 
` 1888 to 1891 was assistant topographer 
for the United State geological survey. 
In connection with his clerical duties 
he attended upon the courses of George- 
town University School of Law, and 
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graduated from there LL. B. in 1889; 
LL. M., 1890. 

In the fall of 1890 Mr. Lamar was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, to the bar 
of the court of appeals of the District 
on the organization of that court, and 
was admitted to practice in the United 
States supreme court, March 16, 1896. 
Ilis appointment as counsel in the Dis- 
triet for the state of Louisiana dates 
from 1897. IIe is a member of the Uni- 
versity Club of Washington, and in pol- 
ities is a Demoerat, active in publie af- 
fairs wherever a principle is conceived 
to be involved. but is not in any sense 
a politieian or seeker after politieal 
honors. Sinee 1896 he has been aetive- 
ly identified with the movement for 
purer polities and against unworthy 
publie offieials. | 

On the 18th of Apri, 1894, Mr. 
Lamar married Edith May Stonestreet, 
daughter of Dr. Edward E. and Rebec- 
ea Barry Stonestreet, of Rockville, 
Maryland, they have four children: 
Rebeeea Barry, Lamar. Edith Glenn 
Lamar. Lucille Allen Lamar and Ed- 
ward Stonestreet Lamar. 
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PATTISON, Allen Stevens, LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1889. 

Allen Stevens Pattison, lawyer, of 
Washington, D. C., whose practice is 
confined exclusively to cases involving 
questions of patent law, became a mem- 
ber of the bar in the District of Colum- 
bia in 1891, two vears after he gradu- 
ated from the law department of 
Georgetown University. 

He was born at Cambridge, Mary- 
land. May 14, 1862, son of William F. 
Pattison and Sarah Elizabeth Perry, 
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his wife. On the paternal side he is a 
descendant of General Israel Putnam, 
of revolutionary fame, and on his 
mother’s side one of his ancestors was 
Commodore Perry, who won more than 
national fame at the historical naval 
battle of Lake Erie during the second 
war with Great Britain. 

His earlier literary education was ob- 
tained in publie schools in Cambridge, 
and in 1883 he became a clerk in the 
patent law office of T. A. Lehmann, of 
Washington, with whom he remained 
several years. Having grounded him- 
self in practical knowledge of law 
through office study and experience, he 
entered Georgetown University School 
of Law and was graduated LL. B. in 
1889; LL. M. 1890. On the death of Mr. 
Lehmann in 1890 he succeeded him in 
practice, and since that time has be- 
соте one of the leading patent law- 
yers of Washington, with an extensive 
elientage among manufaeturing and 
other important industrial interests. 

In Oetober, 1891, Mr. Pattison mar- 
ried Ora L. Hoffman, of Virginia, and 
has three children: Hubert E., William 
H. and Ora Linden Pattison. 


FULTON, Creed M., A. B., LL. M. 


Law. Class of 1890. 


Creed M. Fulton, attorney and coun- 


sellor at law, Washington, D. C., and 


also a practitioner in the courts of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, former president 
of Dayton Masonic College at Dayton, 
Tennessee, was born in Summerfield, 
Virginia, February 24, 1862, son of 
Samuel M. Fulton and Mary C. Reid 
his wife, and comes of Scotch-Irish an- 
cestors. 
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His earlier education was obtained in 
publie schools in Grayson county, Vir- 
ginia, and his higher education at Hia- 
wassee College in Tennessee, from 
which he was graduated A. B. in 1883; 
A. M. 1900. In 1883 he was elected 
president of Dayton Masonie College, 
and served in that capacity until 1889. 
He was educated for the law at George- 
town University School of Law, gradu- 
ating from there LL. B. in 1890; LL. M. 





1891. In the year last mentioned he 
was admitted to practice in the courts 
of the District of Columbia, and later 
became a practitioner in the courts of 
Virginia and Maryland. Since 1892 
Mr. Fulton has practiced law in Wash- 


ington. Не is a Mason, and Odd Fel- 
low, member of the Golden Cross and 


Mystice Circle, and in politics is a Dem- 
oerat. 
On the 17th of June, 1884, he mar- 
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try Club, Detroit Club, Bankers' Club, 
University Club, and Detroit Boat Club. 


In polities he is a Republiean. Ilis of- 
fiees are No. 1 Campau Bldg., and his 


residenee at 890 Jefferson Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Mr. Palms was married, in 1894, to 
Isabelle de Mun Walsh, daughter of 
Julius S. Walsh, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
president of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company. and the Terminal Asso- 
eiation of St. Louis. 


LAMAR, George Holt, B. 8, LL. M. 


Law. Class of 1289. 


. George Holt Lamar. of Rockville, 
Maryland, attorney at law of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and eounsel for the state of 
Louisiana in the Distriet of Columbia, 
is an Alabamian, born at Auburn, in 
Lee county in that state, July 20, 1867, 
son of Harmony Lamar and Ann Maria 
Glenn his wife, grandson of William H. 
Lamar, of Augusta, Georgia, and of 
Rev. John B. Glenn, originally of Geor- 
gia, later of Glennville and still later of 
Auburn, Alabama. | 

His elementary education was ac- 
quired in common schools, his second- 
ary education in the preparatory de- 
partment of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Auburn, and his higher educa- 
tion in Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, where he was graduated in 1887 
with the degree of B. S. In 1887 and 
1888 he was clerk in the law office of 
Phillipps, Lamar & Zachary, and from 
1888 to 1891 was assistant topographer 
for the United State geological survey. 
In connection with his clerical duties 
he attended upon the courses of George- 
town University School of Law, and 
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graduated from there LL. B. in isk 
LL. M., 1890. — 

In the fall of 1890 Mr. Lamar was- Ж 
mitted to the bar of the supreme 
of the Distriet of Columbia, to the wr 
of the eourt of appeals of the Dist 
on the organization of that court, aM 
was admitted to praetiee in the Unt 
States supreme eourt, Mareh 16, 189" 
Ilis appointment as counsel in the Dy 
trict for the state of Louisiana йай = 
from 1897. Пе is a member of the Unj- 
versity Club of Washington, and in pole 
ities is a Democrat, active in publie а 
fairs wherever a principle is conceived 
to be involved, but is not in any sensém 
a politieian or seeker after political 4н 
honors. Since 1896 he has been aetive..'a 
ly identified with the movement for = 
purer polities and against unworthy 3 
publie officials. | 

On the 18th of April, 1894, Mr. ` 
Lamar married Edith May Stonestreet, 
daughter of Dr. Edward E. and Rebec- 
са Barry Stonestreet, of Rockville, 
Marvland, they have four children: 
Rebeeea Barry, Lamar. Edith Glenn 
Lamar. Lucille Allen Lamar and Ed- 
ward Stonestreet Lamar. 















PATTISON, Allen Stevens, LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1889. 

Allen Stevens Pattison, lawyer, of 
Washington, D. C., whose practice is 
eonfined exclusively to eases involving 
questions of patent law, became a mem- 
ber of the bar in the District of Colum- 
bia in 1891, two years after he gradu- 
ated from the law department of 
Georgetown University. 

He was born at Cambridge, Mary- 
land, May 14, 1862, son of William Е. | 
Pattison and Sarah Elizabeth Perry 
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try Club, Detroit Club, Bankers’ Club, 
University Club, and Detroit Boat Club. 
In polities he is a Republiean. His of- 
fiees are No. 1 Campau Bldg., and his 
residenee at 890 Jefferson Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Mr. Palms was married, in 1894, to 
Isabelle de Mun Walsh, daughter of 
Julius S. Walsh, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
president of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, and the Terminal Asso- 
eiation of St. Louis. 


LAMAR, George Holt, B. S., LL. M. 


Law. Class of 1889. 


George По! Lamar. of Rockville, 
Maryland, attorney at law of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and eounsel for the state of 
Louisiana in the District of Columbia, 
is an Alabamian, born at Auburn, in 
Lee eounty in that state, July 20, 1867, 
son of IIarmony Lamar and Ann Maria 
Glenn his wife, grandson of William H. 
Lamar, of Augusta, Georgia, and of 
Rev. John B. Glenn. originally of Geor- 
gia, later of Glennville and still later of 
Auburn, Alabama. | 

His elementary edueation was ae- 
quired in common schools, his second- 


ary education in the preparatory de-: 


partment of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Auburn, and his higher educa- 
tion in Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, where he was graduated in 1887 
with the degree of B. S. In 1887 and 
1888 he was clerk in the law office of 
Phillipps, Lamar & Zachary, and from 
1888 to 1891 was assistant topographer 
for the United State geological survey. 
In connection with his clerical duties 
he attended upon the courses of George- 
town University School of Law, and 
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graduated from there LL. B. in 1889; 
LL. M., 1890. 

In the fall of 1890 Mr. Lamar was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, to the bar 
of the eourt of appeals of the District 
on the organization of that court, and 
was admitted to practice in the United 
States supreme court, March 16, 1896. 
His appointment as counsel in the Dis- 
triet for the state of Louisiana dates 
from 1897. He is a member of the Uni- 
versity Club of Washington, and in pol- 
ities is a Democrat, active in publie af- 
fairs wherever a principle is conceived 
to be involved, but is not in any sense 
a politician or seeker after political 
honors. Since 1896 he has been active- 
ly identified with the movement for 
purer politics and against unworthy 
publie officials. | 

On the 18th of April, 1894, Mr. 
Lamar married Edith May Stonestreet, 
daughter of Dr. Edward Е. and Rebec- 
ea Barry Stonestreet, of Rockville, 
Maryland, they have four children: 
Rebecea Barry, Lamar, Edith Glenn 
Lamar, Lucille Allen Lamar and Ed- 
ward Stonestreet Lamar. 
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PATTISON, Allen Stevens, LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1889. 

Allen Stevens Pattison, lawyer, of 
Washington, D. C., whose practice is 
confined exclusively to cases involving 
questions of patent law, became a mem- 
ber of the bar in the District of Colum- 
bia in 1891, two years after he gradu- 
ated from the law department of 
Georgetown University. 

He was born at Cambridge, Mary- 
land, May 14, 1862, son of William F. 
Pattison and Sarah Elizabeth Perry, 
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his wife. On the paternal side he is a 
descendant of General Israel Putnam, 
of revolutionary fame, and on his 
mother's side one of his ancestors was 
Commodore Perry, who won more than 
national fame at the historieal naval 
battle of Lake Erie during the second 
war with Great Britain. 

His earlier literary education was ob- 
tained in publie schools in Cambridge, 
and in 1883 he became a clerk in the 
patent law office of T. A. Lehmann, of 
Washington, with whom he remained 
several years. Having grounded him- 
self in practical knowledge of law 
through office study and experience, he 
entered Georgetown University School 
of Law and was graduated LL. B. in 
1889; LL. M. 1890. On the death of Mr. 
Lehmann in 1890 he sueceeded him in 
praetiee, and sinee that time has be- 
eome one of the leading patent law- 
yers of Washington, with an extensive 
elientage among manufaeturing and 
other important industrial interests. 

In Oetober, 1891, Mr. Pattison mar- 
ried Ora L. Hoffman, of Virginia, and 
has three children: Hubert E., William 
H. and Ora Linden Pattison. 


FULTON, Creed M., A. B., LL. M. 


Law. Class of 1890. 


Creed M. Fulton, attorney and coun- 


sellor at law, Washington, D. C., and. 


also a practitioner in the courts of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, former president 
of Dayton Masonic College at Dayton, 
Tennessee, was born in Summerfield, 
Virginia, February 24, 1862, son of 
Samuel M. Fulton and Mary C. Reid 
his wife, and comes of Scotch-Irish an- 
cestors. 
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His earlier edueation was obtained in 
publie schools in Grayson county, Vir- 
ginia, and his higher education at Hia- 
wassee College in Tennessee, from 
which he was graduated A. В. in 1883; 
A. M. 1900. In 1883 he was elected 
president of Dayton Masonie College, 
and served in that capacity until 1889. 
He was educated for the law at George- 
town University Sehool of Law, gradu- 
ating from there LL. B. in 1890; LL. M. 





1891. In the year last mentioned he 
was admitted to practice in the courts 
of the District of Columbia, and later 
became a practitioner in the courts of 
Virginia and Maryland. Since 1892 
Mr. Fulton has practiced law in Wash- 
ington. He is a Mason, and Odd Fel- 
low, member of the Golden Cross and 
Mystie Cirele, and in polities is a Dem- 
ocrat. 

On the 17th of June, 1884, he mar- 
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ried Emma V. Walsh, of Virginia, and 
has two children: Creed Walsh Fulton 
and Mary Ann Fulton. 


REDMOND, Edward James, LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1890. 

Edward James Redmond, Washing- 
ton, D. C., lawyer, whose practice is 
confined exclusively to cases before the 
several departments and in the court 
of claims, and who notwithstanding the 
fact that he does not appear in the gen- 
eral trial courts of the District is known 
as one of the most thorough and capa- 
ble lawyers of the city, came to the 
law bachelor degree in 1890, but did 
not begin practice until about nine 
years afterward. After graduating 
from the law school he was for several 
years law clerk in the treasury depart- 
ment, two years clerk of the senate 
committee on railroads, private secre- 
tary to Senator James R. Jones and 
. later to William Pitt Kellogg of Louisi- 
ana. In 1899 he laid aside elerieal and 
secretarial duties and. opened an office 
for special departmental practice, as 
has been mentioned. 

Mr. Redmond was born in Washing- 
ton, February 17, 1867, son of James 
Edward Redmond and Elizabeth Sut- 
ton his wife, and comes of Irish and 
English ancestors. His earlier educa- 
tion was acquired in publie and paro- 
chial schools, and his professional edu- 
eation at Georgetown University School 
of Law, from which he was graduated 
LL. B., in 1890; LL. M. 1891. Having 
come to the bar he began the clerical 
service that engaged his attention for 
nearly ten years, and then entered spe- 
cial practice. 
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REA, George W., LL. М; 
Law. Class of 1890. 

George W. Rea, of the Georgetown 
University law class of 1890, patent 
lawyer, and practitioner in the United 
States courts and before the United 
State Patent Office, became a member 
of the Washington bar in 1891. . 

He was born in Columbus, Ohio, De- 
eember 7, 1866, and was educated in 
the public schools of Washington, and 
Georgetown University School of Law, 
graduating from the latter institution 
in 1890 with the degree of LL. B.; 
LL. M., 1891. Sinee coming to the bar 
he has practiced in Washington with 
gratifying success, giving attention ex- 
elusively to patent law and eases. He 
is a member of the University Club of 
Washington. 


FLEMING, Stephen B. 


Stephen B. Fleming, New York city, 
engaged in the paper manufacturing 
business, was born in Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, November 20, 1870, son of William 
Fleming and Helen Mayer, his wife. On 
the paternal side he is of Irish descent 
and on the maternal side German- 
French. 

He was educated in Notre Dame Col- 
lege and in Georgetown University, at 
which latter he was a student for about 
two years, but did not graduate. Since 
entering business life he has been in the 
paper manufacturing line and is now 
general manager and secretary of the 
United Box, Board & Paper Company, 
manufacturers of all kinds of paper, 
boards, etc. He is also secretary of the 
Fort Wayne & Wabash Valley Traction 
Company, which operates traction 
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lines from Lima, Ohio, to La Fayette, 
Indiana, and is a director in numerous 
other corporations. The intimate 
knowledge of every step in the manu- 
facture of paper and its allied branches 
has made Mr. Fleming a valued contrib- 
utor to various trade journals of the 
paper business. | 

Politically he is a Democrat and has 
taken aetive part in politieal issues in 
Indiana, having served four years as 
state senator in that state. He is a 
. member of the Athletie Club, the Yacht 
Club and the Iroquois Club of Chieago, 
the Wayne Club of Fort Wayne, the 
Kekiongo Golf Club of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and of the Lotos and the Cath- 
olie elubs of New York eity. 

Mr. Fleming married, January 17, 
1893 Mary Inez Dougall, aud has three 
ehildren: Geraldine, Josephine and 
Stephen Allan Fleming. 


ALLEGER, Walter Wheeler, Ph. G. 
M. D. 


Medicine. Class of 1890. 


Walter Wheeler Alleger, professor of 
baeteriology in the medical department 
of Howard University, professor of 
baeteriology and mieroseopy in the 
United States College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and medieal examiner of the 
United States Bureau of Pensions, was 
born January 13, 1860, at Seranton, 
Pennsylvania, son of Thomas Jefferson 
Alleger and Mary Jane Wheeler, his 
wife. The original settlers of the Alle- 
ger family in this country were three 
brothers of French-German origin—Eli- 
jah, who settled in Orange county, New 
York, and who spelled his name Alli- 
gar; Thomas, who settled in New Jer- 
sey, and spelled his name Alleger; the 
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third settled in Virginia, and spelled 
his name Allegre. Walter Wheeler 
Alleger descended from the New Jer- 
sey branch; his great-great-grandfather 
having been Benjamin Alleger; his 
great-grandfather was Thomas, and his 
grandfather James, who married Mary 
Maria Seiple. On the maternal side the 
grandparents were Nathan and Kather- 
ine (Hayes) Wheeler. 

During his boyhood he attended pub- 





lie sehools in various places, namely: 
Seranton, Pennsylvania, 1865; Boon- 
ville, New York, 1866; Forestport, New 
York, 1867-71; Boonville, 1872; Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1873; Boonville,1874-76 ; 
Port Leyden, New York, 1877; Her- 
kimer, New York, 1878; Boonville, high 
school, 1879. While in Boonville and 
Port Leyden he worked for one year 
in a grocery store, and during three 
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summers оп а farm. llis edueation in 
pharmaey was aequired through one 
term in the National College of Phar- 
macy and two terms in the pharmaceu- 
tieal department of IIoward University, 
whence he graduated in 1883. Пів 
medieal training was gained in the med- 
ieal department of Howard University, 
where he entered in 1881, during his 
first and seeond years attending both 
the pharmaeeutieal and junior medieal 
leetures, and graduated in 1885, and in 
Georgetown University, where he grad- 
uated from the School of Medicine in 
1890. During the year following grad- 
uation he assisted Dr. Blackburn (un- 
officially) in pathology, and took spe- 
cial course in baeteriology under Dr. 
Kenyoun during the term of 1892-3. 
He attended night school in medicine 
and pharmacy from 1880 until 1885, 
and during the day was employed for 
one year in the chemical laboratory of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
eulture, and for four years in drug 
stores and hospital dispensary. During 
1881-2 he also was employed in the city 
post offiee of Washington. 

In 1882, on August 8, he became a 
elerk in the United States pension bu- 
reau with a salary of $1000 per year; 
in about three months he was promoted 
to $1200, afterward to $1400 and $1600, 
and finally, as medieal examiner, to 
$1800, as a result of a competitive ex- 
amination, in which he stood high in his 
grade. From 1886 until the date of his 
advance to medical examiner, he 
served as acting medical examiner. 
In 1893 he was appointed а lec- 
turer, and subsequently, April 30, 
1895, professor of bacteriology in the 
medieal department of Howard Univer- 
sity. Since about 1896 he has been 
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professor of bacteriology and micros- 
copy at the United States College of 
Veterinary Surgeons; and in both 
sehools he was professor of pathology 
for three years. Sinee 1900 he has had 
charge of the medical certificate section 
in the United States pension bureau. 

Не has published some journal arti- 
cles involving original research and on 
April 17; 1902, he was awarded the 
degree of Fellow by the United States 
College of Veterinary Surgeons for con- 
tributions to the advancement of veter- 
Inary science. He is a member of the 
American Microscopical Society and of 
the Microscopical Society of Washing- 
ton, D. C., of which latter organization 
he was at one time secretary and later 
president. 

He married, October 26, 1884, Edith 
Sophia Hanzsche, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Their first ehild was Elsie May, 
born November 17, 1887, died at the 
age of ten months; two sons are living: 
Walter James, born May 23, 1891, and 
Ernest Alvin, born November 28, 1896. 


EWING, Thomas Jr., A. M., LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1890. 

Thomas Ewing, junior, attorney at 
law and solieitor of patents, New York, 
New York, whose home is at Yonkers, 
New York, was born in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, May 21, 1862, son of Thomas 
and Ellen Ewing (Cox), Ewing, and 
eomes of Seoteh-Irish revolutionary an- 
eestors. George Ewing, his great- 
grandfather, was a soldier of the Revo- 
lution and was at historie Vallev 
Forge; Thomas Ewing, his grandfather, 
was one of the prominent characters of 
Ameriean politieal history in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, twice 
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senator in congress, secretary of the 
treasury under the first President Har- 
rison and seeretary of the interior un- 
der the administration of General Tay- 
lor; and Thomas Ewing, father of him 
of whom this sketeh treats, held the 
rank and eommission of brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers in the war of 1861- 
1865, was at one time chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of Kansas, and later 
representative in congress from Ohio. 





Mr. Ewing aequired his earlier liter- 
ary education in publie schools in 
Wooster and Laneaster, Ohio, and un- 
der the private instruetion of Thomas 
Flatley, of Washington, D. C., after 
whieh he was (1879-1881) student at 
Wooster University. Ilis higher educa- 
tion was acquired at Columbia College, 
from which he was graduated S. of 
A., 1885; A. M., 1886. From 1885 to 
1888 he was a fellow in sciences at Co- 
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lumbia, and in the last mentioned year 
was appointed assistant examiner in 
the patent office in Washington, which 
position he held until 1890. While thus 
employed he attended the courses of 
Georgetown University School of Law, 
and was graduated in 1890, with the 
degree of LL. B. 

IIaving been admitted to the bar in 
New York state, Mr. Ewing began prac- 
tiee in New York eity in 1891 as attor- 
ney at law and solieitor of patents; and 
in eonneetion with a busy professional 
eareer he has taken an active interest 
in publie affairs in his home city; was 
twice Democratie candidate for the 
mavoralty of Yonkers; from 1897 to 
1903 was member of the board of edu- 
eation of that city; and he is at the 
present time (1906) a commissioner of 
police. That he is not wholly unknown 
to literary fame is attested by the fa- 
vorable reception given his ‘‘ Jonathan, 
A Tragedy." (Funk & Wagnalls, 
1902.) 

On October 24, 1894, Thomas Ewing 
married Anna Phillips Cochran, and 
has five children: Alexandra, Thomas, 
William Francis Cochran, Sherman and 
Gifford Cochran. 


GILLESPIE, John Benjamin, LL. B. 

LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1890. 

John Benjamin Gillespie, of Seran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, lawyer, and ex-al- 
derman and police magistrate of the 
city of Scranton, was born in Carbon- 
dale, Pennsylvania, November 4, 1844, 
son of Joseph Gillespie, who was born 
in Seotland, and his wife, Margaret 
Johnstone, who is a native of Virginia; 
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on his mother's side he is also of Scot- 
tish descent. 

Mr. Gillespie received his early edu- 
cation in a private school in Carbon- 
dale kept by a Mrs. Hamilton and then 
entered Eastman’s Business College 
at Poughkeepsie, New York, where 
he was graduated in 1863 upon com- 
pleting the course. For the next six 
years he resided in Washington, D. C., 
where he was employed in the United 





States treasury department. At the 
expiration of that time he removed to 
Seranton and received an appointment 
as member of the city council. In 1874 
Mr. Gillespie was made a director of the 
Seranton Poor Department, serving un- 
til 1884, and again from June, 1892, to 
March, 1893. In 1895 he was elected 
alderman of the Second ward of Seran- 
ton, and in October of the same year 
he was made a police magistrate of that 
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eity, serving until April 1, 1896, when 
he was again appointed to the same of- 
fiee for a term of three years. 

Mr. Gillespie studied law in the 
Georgetown University Sehool of Law, 
from which he was graduated with the 
LL. B. degree in 1890, receiving the de- 
gree of LL. M. in eourse. Later he took 
a post-graduate course in the Univer- 
sity covering a period of one year. He 
is a prominent figure in Seranton polit. 
ical circles, having been identified with 
the fortunes of the Republiean party 
in that eity and Laekawanna eounty 
for many years. He is a member and 
past master of Hiram Lodge No. 261, 
Free and Accepted Masons. 

On September 19, 1871, Mr. Gillespie 
married Margaret Menier, daughter of 
Colonel W. N. Menier, by whom he had 
two ehildren: Annie R. Gillespie and 
Nelson William Gillespie. After her 
decease, and on March 18, 1896, he mar- 
ried Mar?an P. Thomas. 





ROGERS, Joseph Sebastian, Ph. B., 
LL. B. 


Law. 

Joseph Sebastian Rogers, one of 
Georgetown’s most promising and most 
devoted younger sons, died August 20, 
1898. Of distinguished ancestry and 
parentage, he was born in New York 
city, March 18, 1870. His grandfather, 
John Rogers, was educated at George- 
town. His father, Dr. James Webb 
Rogers, (deceased), a native of North 
Carolina, was left an orphan at a tend- 
er age, and was nurtured and reared 
by Episcopalian relatives. He was edu- 
ueated at Princeton and entered the 
ministry of the Episcopal church. An 
orator of great natural force and a pro- 
found seholar, Dr. Rogers soon com- 
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pelled recognition and the degree of 
doctor of divinity was early conferred 
upon him. 

During the sixties he traveled with 
his family throughout Europe, and was 
irresistibly drawn to the church of his 
ancestors. So firmly was he convinced 
of the truth of Roman Catholic doc- 
trine, that despite the arguments of 
relatives and friends, despite the knowl- 
edge that such a step would involve 
the abandonment of his career and per- 
haps the outward ruin of his life, de- 
spite all worldly considerations, he en- 
tered the Church with all his family. 
His greatest characteristics were leo- 
nine courage in his convictions, hatred 
of sham and love of truth and learn- 
ing. In no less noble a mould was cast 
Joseph's mother. She, also a native of 
North Carolina, is a daughter of the 
distinguished Harris family of that 
state. 

At fifteen Joseph Rogers entered 
Gonzaga College, where for four years 
he followed the regular eurrieulum of 
the preparatory course of Jesuit eol- 
leges. In no wise precocious, yet he 
early gave evidence of a strong individ- 
uality and brilliant intelleet. Debarred 
by a delicate constitution from partici- 
pation in the rougher sports, he took a 
lively interest in the cadet battalion 
and became an expert, not only in indi- 
vidual drill, but in company and bat- 
talion tactics. On the conclusion of his 
preparatory course he was compelled 
by ill health to remain home for a year. 

In 1888 he entered Georgetown Col- 
lege as a freshman with the class of 
1892. His class was one of the most 
brilliant of that decade, and although 
he was physieally ineapable of intense 
and long-continued application tostudy, 
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he soon achieved an honorable class- 
position, which he maintained through- 
out his course. During his first year at 
college the cadet corps was reorganized 
by the efforts and under the direction 
of Father John S. Murphy, S. J., who 
had been president of Gonzaga Cui. 
lege during the first two years of Mr. 
Rogers’ course there. Remembering 
his old-time excellence in military af- 
fairs, Father Murphy appointed him 
captain of Company A of the George- 
town cadets. Captain Rogers proved 
the wisdom of the appintment by lead- 
ing his company to an easy victory in 
the famous drill at Albaugh’s Grand 
Opera House during the centennial 
month, February, 1889. 

He soon gained an enviable college 
reputation as a fluent and graceful 
writer and contributed many graceful 
bits of verse to a little monthly sheet, 
called The Acta, published by his 
elass. Ever inclined to underrate his 
talents, he at first could not be pre- 
vailed upon to contribute to the Col- 
lege Journal, and not until his junior 
year was a composition of his printed 
in that publication, and then quite 
against his wishes. After the begin- 
ning he was most generous and contrib- 
uted nearly every month а poem, 
eritique or sketeh. In July, 1891, he 
became an associate editor. 

During his senior year Mr. Rogers 
maintained a high standing in his 
elass, receiving an honorable mention. 
He was awarded а medal for elocution, 
a prize open to the whole college. He 
received the further honor of being 
selected to deliver the bachelor’s ora- 
tion on graduation day. His degree of 
Ph. B. was awarded in 1892, and the de- 
gree LL. B. in 1894. 
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From the College he went to the 
Georgetown Law Sehool, aecepting at 
the same time a professorship in the 
school of his boyhood, Gonzaga Col- 
lege. On the completion of his law 
eourse he entered into aetive praetice, 
assoeiating himself with his brother, 
James C. Rogers, Esq. Although a 
fluent and ready speaker, combining 
with felieity of expression a fine ap- 
pearance and a rich, resonant voice, 
he abandoned, under the advice of phy- 
sicians, all active court work and con- 
fined himself to office work. 

He married, May 6, 1897, Katherine 
Fitzpatriek, a member of an old and 
stauneh Catholie family. "Thereafter he 
made his home in Hyattsville, devoting 
a eonsiderable portion of his time to 
the writing of short stories, and sketch- 
es, many of which have been pub- 
lished in various monthly and weekly 
periodieals and newspapers. Literary 
talent and ereative ability of a high 
order were his, and undoubtedly, if his 
works were properly collected and pub- 
lished, they would give him an endur- 
ing name in American literature.—(J. 
S. Easby-Smith, in College Journal, No- 
vember, 1898.) 


NEILL, Charles Patrick, A. B., Ph. D. 
Class of 1891. 

Charles Patriek Neill, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, former student 
and teacher in Georgetown College, and 
subsequently teacher in the University 
of Notre Dame, Indiana, and in the 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C.. 
is a native of Rock Island, Illinois, born 
in 1865, son of James Neill and Julia 
Walsh his wife, both of whom were 
natives of Ireland. 
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His primary education was acquired 
in parochial schools in Austin, Texas. 
From the age of eleven until twenty he 
was employed in a banking institution 
in that city. In 1885 he entered the 
preparatory course of the University of 
Notre Dame at Notre Dame, Indiana, 
and pursued his studies in that institu- 
tion until 1888. He was a student at 
the University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
during the academic year, 1888-1889. 
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Пе entered Georgetown College Sep- 
tember, 1889, and finished the classi- 
eal course in that institution in 1891, 
receiving the degree artium baccalau- 
reus summa cum laude. During his 
last year in Georgetown College he was 
a member of the teaching corps, having 
charge of a class in algebra. From 1891 
to 1894 he was instructor in the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. The academic 
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years 1894-5, 1895-6, 1896-7, he followed 
graduate studies in economies and pol- 
ities at Johns Hopkins University, Dal. 
timore, with the exception of two terms 
in the year 1895 spent in graduate stud- 
les at the University of Chieago. In 
1897 he received the degree from Johns 
Hopkins of philosophiae doctor. 

In the fall of 1895, at the opening of 
the lay department of the Catholie 
University at Washington, Mr. Neill 
was appointed instruetor of economies 
in that institution. He was made asso- 
eiate professor of economies in 1898, 
and full professor in that subject in 
. 1900. 

He has been identified with social and 
civie work in Washington since tak- 
ing up his residence there. He is a 
member of the board of managers of 
the Associated Charities of the City of 
Washington, of the Civic Center, and 
of the Citizens’ Committee for the Im- 
provement of Housing Conditions. 

In 1900 Congress created the official 
Board of Charities and Corrections for 
the District of Columbia, and Mr. Neill 
was appointed a member of this board 
by President McKinley, and has been 
vice-president of the board since that 
date. 

In 1903 he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as assistant recorder of 
the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. 
In the summer of 1904 he was chosen 
recorder of a commission selected to ar- 
bitrate the strike in the coal mines of 
northern Alabama, of which commis- 
sion Honorable George Gray, former 
chairman of the Anthracite Commis- 
sion, had been selected as chairman. In 
1905 he was appointed United States 
Commissioner of Labor to succeed Car- 
roll D. Wright, and resigned his posi- 
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tion at the Catholie University to take 
up his new duties. 

Mr. Neill is a member of the Univer- 
sity and the Cosmos elubs of Washing- 
ton and of the City Club of New York. 

In 1901 he married Esther Wagga- 
man and has three children. 


DAHLGREN, John Vinton A. M, 
LL. B. 
. Law. Class of 1891. 
John Vinton Dahlgren, lawyer and 
scholar, died August 11, 1899, at Colo- 


rado Springs, whither he had gone in 


the hope of regaining his health. He 
was born April 22, 1868, at Valparaiso, 
Chili, where his father, Admiral John 
Adolph Dahlgren, was then stationed 
in command of the South Pacifie squad- 
ron. Admiral Dahlgren had distin- 
guished himself in the defenee of Wash- 
ington at the beginning of the civil war 
and in the naval operations against 
Charleston, South Carolina. Several of 
his brothers were companions in the 
same war. Colonel Ulrie Dahlgren was 
killed while making a gallant eavalry 
raid to liberate federal prisoners eon- 
fined in Riehmond. Captain Charles 
Dahlgren served with distinction in the 
navy under Admiral Porter and under 
Admiral Dahlgren. Lieutenant Paul 
Dahlgren, after serving in the army, be- 
eame United States consul general at 
Rome, where he died in 1874. Eric B. 
Dahlgren was the fourth son, and 
John Vinton the fifth and youngest. 
The wife of Admiral Dahlgren was 
a daughter of Senator Samuel Findlay 
Vinton of Ohio, long distinguished as 
a lawyer and statesman; she was a 
woman of rare intellectual and literary 
ability. Both she and her husband con- 
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tributed to the field of letters. The Ad- 
miral wrote a Memoir of his beloved 
son Ulrie, and a like loving office, the 
writing of a Memoir of the Admiral, 
was performed by his widow. She was 
also the author of ‘‘A Washington 
Winter,’’ and other works. 

John Vinton Dahlgren received his 
early education in Washington, District 
of Columbia, and, entering Georgetown 
University, was graduated valedic- 
torian of his class in 1889. While in 
the higher classes of his course, the 
serious bent of his mind manifested it- 
self in his love for the higher mathe- 
matics. Ile began preparation for the 
profession of law in Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Law, and came to the 
degree of LL. B. in 1891, receiving the 
degree of master of arts in the same 
year. Ile was admitted to practice in 
the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia, but in 1892 he removed to 
New York city, being admitted to prac- 
tice there in 1894. 

He was at first connected with the 
firm of Lord, Day & Lord, and after- 
wards, in March, 1895, became assistant 
attorney for the department of build- 
ings of New York city. Upon the resig- 
nation of General Thomas Ewing, in 
December, 1895, Mr. Dahlgren was ap- 
pointed his successor as attorney of the 
department. This office he filled with 
eredit for one year, when, as was the 
ease with his distinguished father, fail- 
ing eye-sight, induced by overwork, 
compelled his resignation. 

Amid the arduous duties of his office, 
Mr. Dahlgren found time to systemize 
the work by the preparation of his 
book, ‘‘Dahlgren’s Building-Law Man- 
ual", (1897), which is a complete colla- 
tion of all laws relating to that depart- 
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ment. The preparation of this book 
entailed much labor and research and 
merited for him no small praise; in 
1899 it had already passed through 
three editions. In reference to this 
manual it has been said:—‘‘If Mr. 
Dahlgren has not founded an hospital, 
he has at least prevented hundreds 
from entering an hospital.’’ 

Neither his natural activity of mind 
nor his excellent publie record would 
allow of his continuing in retirement; 
and early in 1898 Governor Black nom- 
inated him a commissioner of the state 
board of charities for the full term of 
eight years; his appointment being 
confirmed by the senate on March 25, 
1898. His services in this department 
were most valuable and won for him 
the praise and esteem of all who la- 
bored with him. In the management of 
matters committed to him and in all 
his public service, he gave proof of un- 
соттоп business ability, surprising en- 
ergy and unceasing devotion. 

He acted as legal advisor of the 
Catholic University in Washington, and 
was untiring in his professional ser- 
vices to that institution. Пе was a 
member of the Association of Veterans 
of the South and South Atlantie Block- 
ading Squadron, and was also presi- 
dent of the New York and Pennsyl- 
vania Briek, Tile and Terra Cotta Com- 
pany, an enterprise that proved very 
successful. Не was vice-president of 
the New York Alumni Society of 
Georgetown University and had la- 
bored much and energetically to pro- 
mote the eause of his alma mater. He 
manifested his love for the study of 
his predileetion, higher mathematies, 
by founding the Dahlgren medal for 
ealeulus. 
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Mr. Dahlgren was married, June 29, 
1889, to Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Joseph W. Drexel, the well-known 
banker and philanthropist, the Most 
Reverend Michael A. Corrigan, arch- 
bishop of New York, performing the 
ceremony, which took place in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York city, and 
was a most brilliant affair. Mr. Dahl- 
gren’s brother, Eric, was later mar- 
ried to Lucy Drexel, second daughter 
of Joseph Drexel, thus doubly uniting 
two prominent families. The mother 
of Mrs. Dahlgren, Luey Wharton 
Drexel, is a lineal deseendant of 
Thomas Wharton, revolutionary, and 
first state governor of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dahlgren resided in New 
York city, where their home was a 
center of generous hospitality. 

Their child, Joseph Drexel Dahlgren, 
died at the age of sixteen months, and 
the body was laid temporarily in the 
graveyard at Georgetown College, this 
being the only time that any other than 
a Jesuit was laid to rest in that ceme- 
tery. On May 19, 1892, the corner- 
stone of the chapel of the Sacred IIeart 
was laid with imposing ceremonies in 
the presence of a distinguished com- 
pany of prelates, this being erected by 
Mr. and Mrs. Dahlgren as a memorial 
to their infant son, whose body was 
laid to rest in the crypt under the altar 
of the saered edifice. 

And at the sad close of the life of 
John Vinton Dahlgren, whose career 
had already been of such christian in- 
fluence and gave such brilliant promise 
of future greatness in the furtherance 
of high ideals in education, patriotism 
and christian living, his body was laid 
beside that of his little son, amid the 
impressive rites of the Catholic serv- 
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iees, eondueted by the most eminent 
churchmen of the country. His death 
ealled forth a vast number of highly 
eulogistie letters from prominent laity 
and elergy in all parts of the country. 


BRADFIELD, Jefferson Davis, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1891. 


Jefferson Davis Bradfield, Washing- 
ton, D. C., engaged in general medieal 





practice, was born February 8, 1868, in 


Fauquier eounty, Virginia, son of Cor- 


nelius Henry Bradfield and Annie Eliz- 
abeth Holmes, his wife. He is of Ameri- 
ean-English ancestry. 

He attended private school and pub- 
lie and high schools in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, and in 1882 began the study of 
pharmacy, being actively engaged in 
its practice until 1891. In 1886 he was 
authorized a licentiate by the Virginia 
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Board of Pharmacy. In 1888 he took 
up the study of medicine at the George- 
town University School of Medicine, 
and was graduated from that depart- 
ment in 1891, whereupon he entered 
into practice in Washington, where he 
has since continued. 

Dr. Bradfield is a member of the Vir- 
ginia Pharmaceutical Association, the 
District of Columbia Medical Associa- 
tion, the District of Columbia Medical 
Society and the Therapeutical Society 
of the District of Columbia. Не also 
belongs to the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, was grand master of that 
organization in the District of Colum- 
hia in 1901-1902. Не frequently con- 
tributes medical articles to various 
medical journals. Politically he is a 
Democrat. 

Dr. Bradfield married, December 27, 
1893, Flora Johnson, and has children 
—Helen Elizabeth and Flora Mae Brad- 
field. 


TAYLOR, William Clark, LL. M. 


Law. Class of 1891. 


William Clark Taylor, lawyer, of 
Washington, deputy register of wills 
for the District of Columbia, and for 
many years connected with depart- 
mental services in that city, was born 
in Saint Louis, Missouri, February 8, 
1869, son of James K. Taylor and Cora 
Bobb, his wife, and on his father’s side 
eomes of an old respected French fam- 
ily whose settlement in that city dates 
back many years; on his mother’s side 
he is of English extraction. 

His earlier education was obtained in 
publie schools in St. Louis, and after 
removing to Washington he took a two 
years’ course in the Spencerian Com- 
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mereial College. His first employment 
in government serviee was in the ca- 
pacity of assistant clerk of the board 
of appeals, Department of the Interior, 
and from 1884 to 1894 he was section 
chief in the pension office. While in 
this position he entered the law depart- 
ment of Georgetown University, at- 
tended the full courses of lectures, and 
was graduated LL. B. in 1891; LL. M. 
1893. This was the beginning of his 





professional eareer as a lawyer, and 
there has been much in his later life to 
reflect creditably on the institution 
whose diploma he holds. In 1898 he 
was appointed to visit Alaska for the 
purpose of investigating mines in that 
territory, and spent eight months in 
that special work. In 1904 he was ap- 
pointed by Corporal James Tanner dep- 
uty register of wills for the Distriet of 
Columbia, whieh office he now fills. 
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MATTINGLY, Robert Edgar, LL. B., 

LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1891. 

Robert Edgar Mattingly, of the 
Washington bar, a graduate of George- 
town University School of Law, class of 
1891, was born in Washington, Septem- 
ber 14, 1868, son of George E. Mat- 
tingly and Louisa Mitchell Mattingly 
formerly Hedgeman, his wife, and 
comes of English and Scotch ancestors. 





His paternal grandfather, George Mat- 
tingly, was born in St. Mary’s county, 
Maryland, and his maternal grand- 
father, Peter D. G. Hedgeman, was a 
native of Stafford eounty, Virginia, and 
a elose friend of the late General Rob- 
ert E. Lee, C. S. A. 

. Mr. Mattingly aequired his earlier 
education in the Jefferson Public School 
in South Washington, and was edu- 
eated for the law in the law depart- 
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ment of Georgetown University, where 
he graduated LL. В. in 1891; LL. M., 
1892. For about ten years, before, dur- 
ing and after his law course, he was 
elerk and stenographer in the United 
States Bureau of Pensions. He was ad- 
mitted to practice in the courts of the 
District of Columbia in 1892, but did 
not begin active professional work un- 
til January, 1898. He is an earnest, 
capable lawyer, stands well at the bar, 
and has a good practice. He is a Dem- 
осгаї, too, of Known quality, active in 
party councils and a strong advocate of 
DLemoeratie principles. He was elected 
a delegate to represent the District of 
Columbia in the National Democratic 
Convention at Chicago in 1896 and at 
Kansas City, Missouri, in 1900. He is 
a member of the Democratic Central 
Committee of Washington. In March, 
1906, Mr. Mattingly was unanimously 
ehosen exalted ruler of Washington 
Lodge, No. 15, of the Benevolent and 
Proteetive Order of Elks, and filled 
that responsible and honorable office 
with ability during the term for which 
he was elected. 

On the 5th of June, 1901, Mr. Mat- 


tingly married Julia Marshall, of 
Washington. 


DUROSS, James Edwin, A. B. 
Class of 1891. 

James Edwin Duross, New York city, 
attorney and counsellor at law, was 
born at Oneida Castle, Oneida county, 
New York, September 8, 1870, son of 
Neil Duross and Elizabeth Conlon, his 
wife, both of whom are of Irish descent. 

He attended public schools and 
Oneida High School, whence he was 
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graduated in June, 1888, and then en- 
tered Georgetown College, where he 
eame to his degree in 1891. He studied 
law in the office of W. and N. E. Ker- 
nan of Utiea, New York, and was ad- 
mitted to practice in that eity on the 
15th of September, 1893. He opened 
praetiee in Utiea and eontinued there 
until 1896, when he removed to New 
York, where he has since been actively 
engaged in his profession. During the 





years 1901 and 1902 Mr. Duross was a 
member of the state legislature of New 
York. He is a member of the Catho- 
lie Club and of Greenwich Council, 
Knights of Columbus. Politieally he is 
a Demoerat. 

He married, November 19, 1902, Mar- 
garet D. Tourbert, by whom he has two 
ehildren—James E., Jr., and Margaret 
Duross. 
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CARNEY, Thomas Francis, A. B. 
Class of 1891. 

Thomas F. Carney, of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, after a brief career as a 
lawyer which gave great promise of 
success, died at his home in March, 
1896. He had been ill for several 
months, then suffered an attack of 
pneumonia, from which, however, he 
recovered sufficiently to go out of 
doors, but a relapse again confined him 
to the bed and congestion of the lungs 
developed. He again became able to 
sit up, but his strength was gone and 
he continued gradually to fail. 

He was born in Lawrence, Septem- 
ber 27, 1870, and attended the public 
schools of that city, graduating from 
the high school in the class of 1887. He 
then took a four years’ course at 
Georgetown College, graduating in 
1891, after which he attended Harvard 
Law School for three years. Admitted 
to the Suffolk bar, after completing his 
course at the latter institution, he 
opened an office in Lawrence, where he 
built up a considerable practice. 

Mr. Carney was a man of the highest 
principles and had a bright future be- 
fore him, and that he should have been 
eut down so early in life causes the 
more pain to those who are left behind 
to mourn him.—(College Journal, 
March, 1896.) 


O’DONNELL, Daniel J., A. M., LL. D. 
Law. Class of 1892. 

Daniel J. O'Donnell died in Seranton, 
Pennsylvania, at the age of twenty- 
three. He entered Georgetown College 
in 1887, after having spent two years 
at St. Charles’ College in Ellicott City, 
and by force of great native talent and 
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elose applieation to study he soon took 
a high stand in all his elasses. He was 
graduated with honor in 1889. 

In 1890 he entered the Georgetown 
University Sehool of Law and during 
the scholastic year taught a class in 
Gonzaga College. In the autumn of 
1891 he returned to the law school and 
also entered the graduate course in the 
school of arts. He came to the degree 
of baehelor of laws in 1892. In both 
sehools he maintained the high stan- 
dard whieh had always marked his 
studies, graduating second in his class 
in law and bearing off three out of four 
prizes in the graduate course in the 
sehool of arts. 

In October, 1892, he returned to take 
the post-graduate course in the law 
sehool, but was in poor health during 
all of the following winter, and in re- 
turning home for the Christmas holi- 
days he was so weak that he required 
assistance in leaving the train. 

He was a man of strong original 
thought and of an admirable character. 
A thorough scholar, he was master of a 
fluent pen and contributed many 
thoughtful and graceful articles to the 
eolumns of the College Journal. He 
also was an enthusiastie follower of all 
manly sports as well as an excellent stu- 
dent.— (Adapted: J. S. Easby-Smith, in 
College Journal, March, 1893.) 


WOLF, Alexander, LL. B., LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1892. 

Alexander Wolf, Washington, D. C., 
of the law firm of Wolf & Rosenberg, is 
a native of Washington, born August 
11. 1868, and is a life-long resident of 
that city. He is a son of William Wolf 
and Maleha Kaufman his wife, both na- 
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tives of Germany and residents of 
Washington for more than half a cen- 
tury. William Wolf was for many 
years an aetive business man in the 
eity, and engaged in many publie en- 
terprises previous to his death, Febru- 
ary 2, 1905. His widow is still living. 

Mr. Wolf was educated in the Wash- 
ington publie schools, Linthicum Insti- 
tute of Georgetown, D. C., and Wood’s 
Commercial College, from the latter in- 


-ae mag 





stitution receiving the degree of master 
of accounts. After leaving school he 
worked as bookkeeper and cashier in a 
commercial house, and at the same time 


he taught in a night school, later taking 


up the study of law in the Georgetown 
University School of Law, from which 
he graduated in 1892, with the degree 
of LL. B.; LL. M., 1893. After gradua- 
tion he taught commercial law in 
Wood’s Commercial College and also 
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gave a summer course of leetures on 
bills and notes at the National Law 
Sehool. 

Having become thoroughly grounded 
in the law Mr. Wolf resigned his posi- 
tion as bookkeeper, formed a law part- 
nership with Maurice D. Rosenberg, un- 
der the style of Wolf & Rosenberg, and 
his since engaged in aetive praetiee in 
all the courts of the Distriet of Colum- 
bia and in the supreme court of the 
United States. Пе has been retained in 
many important eases, and is known as 
a capable trial lawyer and an excellent 
advoeate at the bar. He is a member 
of the Bar Assoeiation of the Distriet 
of Columbia, former president of B'nai 
B'rith (Elijah Lodge No. 50, a Jewish 
organization). past master of Hope 
Lodge, F. A. A. M., and ex-president of 
the Association of Worshipful Masters 
of the Lodges of the District of Colum- 
bia; member of the Mereantile Club. 
the Board of Trade, the Business Men’s 
Association, the Hebrew Charities, the 
Associated Charities and other social 
and benevolent organizations. 

January 1, 1903, Mr. Wolf married 
Miriam Brylawski of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 





BARTON, Wilfred Mason, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1892. 

Wilfred Mason Barton, Washington, 
D. C., physician, is a native of Wash- 
ington, born July 16, 1871, son of Wil- 
liam Henry Barton and Harriet Garri- 
son, his wife. Пе is of Ameriean an- 
eestry, inheriting English and Irish 
blood. 

After attending Washington publie 
sehools and graduating from the high 
school he entered Georgetown Univer- 
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sity School of Medicine, where he came 
to the M. D. degree in 1892. He began 
practice in Washington in January, 


1896, but previous to that date had 


served in the Washington Asylum Hos- 
pital, in the United States Marine IIos- 
pital serviee, Chieago, Illinois, for two 
vears as interne, and as house physician 
at the Columbia Hospital for Women. 
In 1890 he aeted as elerk in the interior 
department of the bureau of census. 





Dr. Barton is a member of the Ameri- 
ean Medieal Assoeiation, and the Medi- 
са! Association and Medieal Society of 
the District of Columbia, member and 
ex-president of the Clinieal Society of 
the District of Columbia, and is a cor- 
responding member of the London 
Therapeutie Society. Пе has contrib- 
uted various articles on medical sub- 
jects to medical journals and societies, 
and in collaboration with Dr. W. A. 
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Wells of Washington has written a 
‘‘Thesaurus of Medical Terms and 
Phrases,’’ which was published in 1903 
by W. B. Saunders of Philadelphia. He 
is at present one of the medical inspec- 
tors of schools of the District of Colum- 
bia, and assistant professor of materia 
medica and therapeutics at Georgetown 
University School of Medicine. Politi- 
eally he is a Republican. 

In 1905 Dr. Barton married Miss 
Minnie A. Quinn, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 


WELLER, Joseph Ignatius, A. B, 


LL. B. 

Class of 1893. 

Joseph Ignatius Weller, lawyer and 
business man of Washington, District 
of Columbia, was born in that city Oc- 
tober 26, 1873, son of Michael I. and 
Rita (Repetti) Weller, his father hav- 
ing been a business man of Washing- 
ton for many years. Mr. Weller re- 
ceived his early education in publie 
schoo!s and his higher education in 
Georgetown College, where he entered 
in 1889 and was graduated A. B. in 
1893. 

After leaving eollege he began the 
study of law with Edwards & Barnard, 
and during his studentship made the 
eourse of the Georgetown University 
School of Law, graduating with the de- 
gree of bachelor of laws in 1895. He 
was soon afterwards admitted to the 
bar of the District of Columbia and at 
onee began active practice. In connec- 
tion with professional pursuits he soon 
found himself identified with several 
important realty transactions, his fa- 
ther having been engaged in that busi- 
ness for many years, and in the course 
of a short time he naturally drifted into 
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the business of dealing in real estate in 
the District of Columbia and in Mary- 
land, and as his operations in this field 
enlarged he laid aside the general prac- 
tice of law for that which probably has 
yielded him better financial results; but 
he never has forgotten the training re- 
ceived in college at Georgetown, nor 
that of the school of law, for they both 
have been considerable factors in his 
success in life. 

Mr. Weller is a member of Phi Gam. 
ma fraternity, Columbia Golf Club, the 
Knights of Columbus, and is variously 
identified with other organizations of 
a social or business character. Пе is 
one of the directors of the District Title 
and Insurance Company. Mr. Weller 
married Miss Charlotte L. McCarthy of 
Prescott, Ontario. 


TRENHOLM, Frank, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1892. 

Frank Trenholm, of New York city, 
lawyer, was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, September 5, 1868, son of 
Frank II. Trenholm and Mary E. Tren- 
holm, his wife, and is the deseendant of 
American stock through many genera- 
tions. LN 

IIis earlier education was aequired in 
the Charleston High Sehool, his higher 
edueation in the University of the 
South, Tennessee, and his professional 
edueation in Georgetown University 
Sehool of Law, whenee he graduated 
in 1892, in 1893 taking a post-graduate 
eourse. 

He began practice in Washington in 
1894, and continued there until 1895, 
removing in that year to New York 
city, where he has since been actively 
engaged in professional work. He isa 
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frequent contributor of leading artieles 
to the St. Louis Law Journai, and is a 
member of the New York Southern So- 
elety of the Association of the Bar of 
New York City, the Tilden Club, 
Georgetown University Alumni Associa- 
tion, Amsterdam Demoeratie Club, and 
an associate member of the Confederate 
Veterans’ Camp of New York. Politi- 
eally he is a Demoerat, and has been 





aetively engaged in polities, as such, 
since taking up his residence in New 
York city. 


O'MALLEY, Joseph, A. C., M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1893. 

Joseph O'Malley, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, physician, was born in Pitts- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Oetober 2, 1865, the 
son of William O'Malley and Catherine 
Ward O'Malley. IIe is deseended in the 
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fifteenth generation from Diarmuid 
O'Malley, who became chieftain in 1415 
of Upper and Lower Umhall, Ireland. 
Dr. O'Malley's edueation was begun 
in the Harry Hillman Academy at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, where he 
attended from 1881 to 1885, and con- 
eluded at Lehigh University, South 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, where he 
made a four-year scientific course and 





was graduated with the degree of An- 
alytic Chemist in 1889. In 1890 he took 
up the study of medicine at the George- 
town University School of Medicine, 
and in 1893 he received the degree of 
M. D. 

After graduation he became a resi- 
dent physieian at St. Agnes' Hospital, 
Philadelphia, and remained there until 
1894; sinee that time he has served in 
the following eapaeities: Visiting sur- 
geon to the out-patient department of 
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St. Agnes’ Hospital, 1895-1901 ; instrue- 
tor in genito-urinary surgery at the 
Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadel- 
phia, 1899-1901; visiting medical chief 
to St. Agnes’ Hospital since 1901. He 
is the president of the Southern Branch 
of the Philadelphia County Medical So- 
ciety. ` 

Dr. O'Malley has added to medieal 
literature monographs on various top- 
ics: ''Splenie Anaemia with Haemo- 
globinaemia and Decreasing Splenome- 
galy’’; ‘‘Typhoid Fever in Infancy and 
Childhood, with a report of three cases 
occurring in a family epidemic’’; 
“Diphtheria Antitoxin in Infantile 
Bronehopneumonia''; *'Thermo-thera- 
peuties, or the Hofler Treatment and its 
uses and practice’’; ‘‘Nephritis in Ty- 
phoid, Rheumatism and Pneumonia," 
ete. He is a member of the Catholic 
Club of Philadelphia, the Medieal Club, 
the Pathological Society, the Pediatrie: 
Society, the Philadephia County Medi- 
eal Society, and the American Medical 
Association. 

He married May 20, 1902, Susan Gru- 
gan, and has two children—Catherine- 
Ward and William. 


O’MALLEY, Austin A. M, M. D, 

Ph. D., LL. D. 

Medicine. Class of 1893. 

Austin O'Malley, ophthalmie surgeon 
and pathologist to St. Agnes' Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is a writer 
of reputation on medical subjects and 
others of miseellaneous eharaeter. He 
holds the degree of three institutions of 
higher edueation. He was graduated 
in 1878, A. B., at St. John's College, 


Fordham, New York, and he afterward | 


studied for five years at Italian and 
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German universities. In 1889 he re- 
ceived from Georgetown University the 
degree of A. M., and in 1890 the degree 
of Ph. D. He was educated in medicine 
in the Georgetown University Medical 
School, where he received the degree of 
M. D. in 1893. Later Notre Dame Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

After doing post-graduate work in 
Germany, Dr. O’Malley became bacteri- 





ologist to the District of Columbia and 
an instructor in bacteriology at the 
Georgetown Medical School. In 1895 
he accepted the chair of English Litera- 
ture at Notre Dame University, In- 
diana, succeeding Charles Warren 
Stoddard and Maurice Francis Egan, 
who had gone to the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington. This professorship 
he relinquished in 1902 to become path- 
ologist and ophthalmic surgeon at St. 
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Agnes’ Ilospital, Philadelphia. Dr. 
O'Malley has been a frequent contribu- 
tor to medieal and literary journals, 
and enjoys the reputation of an exaet 
and versatile writer. In 1898 he pub- 
lished a book entitled ‘‘Thoughts of a 
Recluse,’’ and another book, ''Essays 
in Pastoral Medicine,’’ is now in press. 
Dr. O'Malley is a native of Pittston, 
Pennsylvania. Не was born October 1, 
1858, the eldest son of William O'Mal- 
ley and Catherine-Ward O'Malley. He 
is the direet deseendant in the fifteenth 
generation of Diarmuid O'Malley, who 
became chieftain in 1415 of Upper and 
Lower Umhall in Western Ireland. 


GARRISON, Fielding Hudson, A. M., 

M. D. . 

Medicine. Class of 1893. 

Fie!ding Hudson Garrison, Washing- 
ton, D. C., assistant librarian of the li- 
brary of the Surgeon General’s office, is 
a native of Washington, born Novem- 
ber 5, 1870, son of John R. Garrison and 
Jennie Davis, his wife; he is of Ameri- 
ean aneestry on both sides. 

His education was begun in the pub- 
lie sehools of the Distriet of Columbia, 
and after graduating from the Wash- 
ington High School he entered the 
Johns Hopkins University in 1887, re- 
ceiving his A. B. degree in 1890; he re- 
eeived his M. D. degree from the medi- 
eal department of Georgetown Univer- 
sity in 1893. In 1891 he accepted a po- 
sition in the War Department, in the 
library of the Surgeon General's office, 
of whieh he was made assistant libra- 
rian in 1899. Since 1903 Dr. Garrison 
has been associated with Dr. Robert 
Fletcher in editing the ‘‘Index Medi- 
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WATKINS, Samuel Evans, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1892. 

Samuel Evans Watkins, Washington, 
D. C., physieian, was born in Washing- 
ton, February 11, 1871, son of Louis 
Watkins and Emily H. Evans, his wife, 
and is of Ameriean aneestry through 
several generations. 

He is a graduate of Emerson Insti- 
tute of Washington, D. C., elass of 1888, 
and his medical education was acquired 





in Georgetown University School of 
Medicine, whence he was graduated in 
1892. 

He has been engaged in practice in 
Washington since graduation, and was 
for four years, from 1892 to 1896, dem- 
onstrator of dermatology and genito- 
urinary diseases at Georgetown Univer- 
sitv, and also at the Emergeney Hospi- 
tal and Central Dispensary during 
those same years. Dr. Watkins is a 
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member of the Distriet of Columbia 
Medieal Association, the District Medi- 
eal Society, also of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, the Academy of 
Sciences of the District of Columbia, is 
a Mason, and a member of Potomac 
Lodge No. 5, Royal Arcanum. Politi- 
eally he is a Republiean. 


McKAIG, Joseph Francis, A. B., M. D. 


Medicine. Class of 1893. 


Joseph Franeis MeKaig, of Washing- 
ton, D. C, a general praetitioner of 





medicine and surgery in that city since 
1893, is a native of New York city, born 
September 13, 1869, son of Thomas Ме- 
Kaig and Mary A. Loughran his wife, 
and comes of Irish ancestors. 

Пів earlier education was acquired in 
publie and parochial schools, and his 
higher literary education in Gonzaga 
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College and Georgetown College, from 
the latter of which he was graduated 
with the degree of A. B. in 1890. He 
was educated in medicine at George- 
town University Medical Department, 
graduating from there with the degree 
of M. D. in 1893. 

Having come to the degree in medi- 
eine, Dr. MeKaig at once began prac- 
tice in Washington, where he has since 
lived, and his endeavors in professional 
life have been rewarded with success. 
He is a member of the American Medi- 
eal Association, District of Columbia 
Medical Association, District of Colum- 
bia Medical Society, Ancient Order of 
Hibernians and the Benevolent Protec- 
tive Order of Elks. 

On the 9th of January, 1899, Dr. Me- 
Kaig married Catherine Carley, and has 
four ehildren—Thomas, Mary, Cather- 
ine and Joseph Francis MeKaig, Jr. 


ROBERTS, Charles Francis. 
Law. Class of 1894. 

Charles Franeis Roberts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., lawyer, and engaged in gen- 
eral insurance business, was born in 
Washington on the 10th of January. 
1870, son of Palmer Wilbur Roberts 
and Ernestine Minneeker, his wife. On 
the paternal side his grandparents were 
natives of Wales who settled in New 
York state, his father having been born 
at Seneca Falls, New York. On the 
maternal side his grandparents were 
born in Germany and emigrated to 
Maryland. where his mother was born. 

IIe attended publie sehools in Wash- 
ington, then took up the study of the 
law in Georgetown University Sehool 
of Law, whenee he was graduated in 
June, 1894. Since 1889 he has been en- 
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gaged in the insuranee business, having 
previously been employed in a real es- 
tate office. In May, 1900, he received 
appointment as a notary public. 

Since 1899 he has served as first lieu- 
tenant and adjutant in the Fourth Bat- 
talion, National Guard, Distriet of Co- 
lumbia, and sinee the inauguration of 
President Harrison has been a member 
of every inaugural committee. He is 
a member of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, and for three years was its 
recording seeretary, member of Asso- 
ciate Lodge No. 18. Е. A. M., and is an 
officer of the Anacostia R. A. Chapter 
No. 12. In polities he is a Republican. 

Mr. Roberts married, November 12, 
1902, Helen Elton Thompson, of Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, and has one 
ehild, Francis Palmer Roberts, born 
February 25, 1904. 


SINCLAIR, Albert Leftwich, LL. M. 
Law. Clazs of 1893. 

Albert Leftwieh Sinclair, specia! at- 
torney for the Distriet of Columbia, 
was born on a farm near Bedford City, 
Bedford county, Virginia, December 1, 
1871, where he lived until 1883, when 
he removed to Washington with his 
parents. 

IIe received his edueation in the pub- 
lie sehools of the Distriet of Columbia; 
studied law at the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Sehool of Law and was gradu- 
ated therefrom in June, 1893, receiving 
the degree of LL. B.; in 1894 the de- 
gree of LL. M. was conferred upon him 
by the same law school for post-gradu- 
ate work. 

Mr. Sinelair is one of the honor men 
of the Georgetown law school. While 
a member of the senior class he wrote 
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an essay on ''Contraets against Public 
Policy,’’ for which he was awarded two 
prizes, one of $40 for having written the 
best essay in the senior class, and a set 
of law books because his essay was de- 
elared by the examining committee to 
be the best written in both the senior 
and post-graduate elasses of that year 
— 1893. 

He entered the law office of the late 
Andrew Brown Duvall, who was corpo- 
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aa: a 
ration counsel for the District of Co- 


lumbia for over six years, as a student, 
in October, 1891, the day he matricu- 
lated at the Georgetown law school, 
and was associated with Mr. Duvall 
continuously thereafter until his death, 
which occurred September 12, 1905. 
He was admitted to the bar in the 
fall of 1894 and immediately entered 
upon the practice of his profession. 
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When Mr. Duvall was appointed cor- 
poration counsel for the Distriet, June 
1, 1899, Mr. Sinclair, on his recommen- 
dation, was appointed fourth assistant 
corporation counsel by the commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia. He 
was promoted from fourth to second 
assistant corporation counsel July 1, 
1903, and while occupying this office 
frequently wrote legal opinions on ques- 
tions referred to the corporation coun- 
sel by the district commissioners; was 
the first chairman of the Metropolitan 
Police Trial Board and served on the 
board in that capacity for eighteen 
months. On May 25, 1905, was ap- 
pointed special attorney for the district 
to represent the municipality before the 
commission appointed by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, pur- 
suant to an act of congress, to appraise 
the damages resulting to property from 
changes in the grades of streets, ave- 
nues and alleys made necessary by the 
establishment of the union railroad sta- 
tion and terminals. Mr. Sinclair is a 
member of the Bar Association of the 
district, the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, Municipal Council No. 1,000, Na- 
tional Union, and à member of the 
Foundry Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He is a son of Arthur Gilbert Sinclair, 
a well-known hotel man and formerly 
of the Metropolitan hotel of Washing- 
ton. His mother, Carrie Virginia Sin- 
elair, is a daughter of the late Rev. 
James Leftwich, D. D., an eminent Bap- 
tist divine of Virginia. Mr. Sinclair 
married Martha C. Johnson, daughter 
of Rev. Henry E. Johnson, D. D., of the 
Virginia Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence, January 26, 1897. He has had 
four children born to him, but only one 
is living—A. Leftwich Sinclair, Jr., 
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residence 1519 Lamont street, N. W. Of- 
fice, Columbian law building. 


LANNON, John David, A. B., LL. B. 
Class of 1894. 

John David Lannon, attorney at law 
in New York city, is a native of Alex- 
andria, Virginia. Ile was born Sep- 
tember 28, 1874, is a son of John Lan- 





non and Joanna Valentine Reddy, and 
is of Irish and French descent. 

He was educated at St. John’s Acad- 
emy in Alexandria, and at Georgetown 
University, graduating from the latter 
in 1894 with the degree of A. B. After 
leaving college he entered the National 
Law University in Washington, and 
graduated from there in 1896, with the 
degree of legum baccalaureus. He was 


admitted to the practice of law in the 
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courts of the State of Virginia in 1896 
and of New York in 1898. 

Sinee he beeame a member of the 
New York bar Mr. Lannon has been en- 
gaged in the active practice of his pro- 
fession in the city of New York, the 
eourse of his professional life having 
been interrupted only by his term in 
the United States army during the war 
with Spain, as a member of Troop A, 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, on duty 
in Porto Rieo. Пе is a member of the 
University Club of New York, the 
Southern Society, and of Squadron A, 
National Guard, State of New York. 
Politically he is a Democrat. 


WOOD, Gecrge William, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1894. 

George William Wood, Georgetown, 
D. C.. engaged in general medical prac- 
tice, was born in Charles eounty, Mary- 
land, July 25, 1863, son of Peter Wood 
and Harriet W. Morton, his wife, and 
is of American aneestry through many 
generations. 

Пе attended the publie school in the 
Distriet of Columbia, and entered 
Georgetown University Sehool of Medi- 
eine in 1891, graduating thenee in 1894 
with the degree of M. D. He also took 
a post-graduate eourse at the Philadel- 
phia Polyelinie in 1895, receiving a di- 
ploma from that institution. He was 
valedictorian of the class of 1894 at the 
sehool of medieine. In 1895 he opened 
for praetiee at Georgetown and has re- 
mained there since. 

He is a member of the Medical So- 
ciety of the District of Columbia, the 
Medical Association of the District, 
and the American Medical Association. 
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BLACKISTONE, Frank Dent, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1894. 

Frank Dent Blackistone, Washing- 
ton, D. C., lawyer, is a native of St. 
Mary’s county, Maryland, son of Z. 
Deminieu and Anne S. Blackistone, and 
comes of English and American ances- 
try, dating back through Nathaniel 
Blaekistone, first colonial governor of 
Maryland. 

Пе was educated in Maryland publie 





schools, and after graduation was ap- 
pointed to a clerkship in the General 
Land Office of the Interior Department 
in Washington. While there he took 
up the study of law and attended the 


courses of the law department of 
Georgetown University, graduated 


from there in 1894, and soon afterward 
was admitted to practice. 

Immediately after graduation Mr. 
Blackistone began active general prac- 
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tice, and has since devoted his atten- 
tion to professional pursuits. Before 
he came to the bar he was appointed 
by President Cleveland notary public 
in and for the District of Columbia, 
and subsequently the appointment was 
renewed by Mr. McKinley and Mr. 
Roosevelt. On May 15, 1903, he was ap- 
pointed examiner-in-chancery by the 
supreme court of the District of Colum- 
bia sitting in general term. Mr. Blacki- 
stone is a member of the University 
Club of Washington, the Business 
Men's Association, and of the Knights 
of the Maccabees; in polities he is inde- 
pendent. 

August 8, 1902, he married Marie 
F'orenee Lake, by whom he has two 
ehildren—Paul  Jennison  Blaekistone 
and Helen Elizabeth Blackistone. 


SHEPPARD, Walter Wade, 


LL. B., LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1894. 


A. B, 


Walter Wade Sheppard, attorney at 
law, of Savannah, Georgia, and an ex- 
member of the Georgia state senate, i3 
a native of that state, born in Liberty 
county, August 31, 1866, son of David 


B. M. Sheppard, a native of Georgia. > 


and Marion C. Fraser, his wife, also 
born in Georgia. He is of American an- 
eestry on the paternal side, and of 
Seoteh aneestry on the maternal side. 
The elementary edueation of Walter 
Wade Sheppard was acquired in the 
public schools of Liberty county, 
' Georgia, and his secondary education 
in Bradwell Institute at Hinesville, 
Georgia. His higher education was 
acquired at the Georgia State Univer- 
sity, from which institution he was 
graduated in the literary course in 
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1889, with the degree of A. B., and in 
the law eourse in 1893, with the degree 
of B. L. While a student there he was 
editor-in-chief of the University Re- 
porter, also business manager of the 
same, and won the championship for 
debates during the year 1888. Не also 
was speaker from the junior class. 

Mr. Sheppard was appointed private 
secretary to the Hon. Rufus E. Lester, 
member of congress from Georgia, Aug- 





ust, 1893, and served with him in that 
capacity until August, 1894. In 1893 
he entered the law department of 
Georgetown University and was gradu- 
ated therefrom in 1894 with the degree 
of LL. M. In 1894 he began the active 
practice of law in Liberty county, 
ieorgia. He was elected a member of 
the Georgia State Senate from the Sec- 
ond Senatorial District during the same 
year, and served for the sessions of 
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1894 and 1895. While serving in this 
capacity he was appointed a member of 
the legislative committee to review and 
receive the Code of the State of 
Georgia. In 1896 he was again ap- 
pointed private secretary to Congress- 
man Rufus E. Lester, and served in 
that eapacity until December, 1901, 
after which he began the active prac- 
tice of law in the city of Savannah. Mr. 
Sheppard was an elector from the First 
Congressional District of Georgia on 
the Democratie ticket in 1900. 

In his social life, Mr. Sheppard is a 
Mason, a member of Solomons Lodge, 
No. 1, of Savannah, an Odd Fellow, a 
member of Golden Rule Lodge, of Sa- 
vannah, a Knight of Pythias, and a 
member of the Junior Order of Ameri- 
ean Mechanics. During his course at 
the Georgia State University he was 
elected a member of the Phi Kappa Lit- 
erary Society, and also was a member 
of the Phi Delta Theta fraternity. 


PATTERSON, John Caldwell Calhoun, 
LL. B., LL. M. 


Law. Class of 1894. 


John Caldwell Calhoun Patterson, of 
Washington, D. C., lawyer, of the firm 
of Worthington & Patterson, was born 
in Gaithersburg, Maryland, November 
9, 1871, son of Reynolds S. Patterson 
and Mary Lomax, his wife. He is of 
Scotch-Irish descent and through his 
father inherits the blood of the Camer- 
ons and Campbells and St. Clairs of 
Scotland. 

Mr. Patterson was given a good pub- 
lic school and academic education be- 
fore he took up professional studies. 
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He attended the Rockville public 
school under Rev. R. S. White and Pro- 
fessor Joseph L. Armstrong, and later 
was a student at Rockville Academy 
under the principalship of Professor 
Cooke D. Luckett. After leaving the 
academy he went to Washington and 
was employed as messenger in the gov- 
ernment pension office, and later was 
stenographer for the interstate commerce 
commission. While in these employ- 
ments he attended the lectures of George- 
town University School of Law, and 
graduated from there in 1894, with the 
degree of LL. B.; LL. M., 1895. 

During the Spanish-American war in 
1898 Mr. Patterson was military secre- 
tary (in the field) to Major-General 
William Ludlow, of the Fifth Army 
Corps. Пе served in the Santiago cam- 
paign, and while in service there suf- 
fered a severe attack of yellow fever 
He was оп: San Juan hill when the fa- 
mous American attack was made. In 
the early part of 1899 he was confi- 
dential elerk to General Ludlow, then 
military governor of the city of Ha- 
vana. 

In Washington social life Mr. Pat- 
terson has taken an aetive part, his 
serviee having been ealled upon in con- 
nection with various publie function. 
He served on the fireworks committee 
on the oceasion of the second inaugu- 
ration of Mr. McKinley, being the sub- 
committee having immediate charge of 
the display ; and he served on a similar 
committee at the inauguration of Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1905. In 1902, on the oc- 
easion of the G. A. R. national encamp- 
ment in Washington, he was a member 
of the committee on decorations. 

On the 2d of January, 1905, Mr. Pat- 
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terson formed a law partnership with 
A. Saunders Worthington, under the 
firm style of Worthington & Patterson, 
general practitioners, with offices in the 
Corcoran Building. He is an occasional 
contributor to St. Nicholas, Current 
Literature, and various local publica- 
tions. Politically he is a Democrat. 

April 18, 1900, Mr. Patterson nfarried 
Mary Rabbitt, by whom he has two 
ehildren—Margaret St. Clair Patterson 
and Robert Darrell Patterson. 


FLANNERY, John Spalding, LL. B. 


Law. Class of 1894. 


John Spalding Flannery, of the 
Washington bar, is a native of Balti- 
more, Maryland, born May 16, 1870. He 
is a son of John A. and Margaret E. 
Flannery, and comes of Irish-American 
ancestors, 

His preliminary 
was obtained in publie and private 
schools in Baltimore and Laurel, Mary- 
land, and he received his professional 
edueation in Georgetown University 
Sehool of Law, from whieh he was 
graduated LL. B. with the elass of 1894. 
After leaving sehool and before taking 
up the study of law he engaged in vari- 
ous clerical employments, and was pri- 
vate secretary to the general manager 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph 
Company, 1886-1887; secretary to the 
general superintendent of the United 
States Life Saving Service, Treasury 
Department in Washington, 1887-1889, 
and court and general stenographer in 
Washington from 1889 to 1893. In the 
latter year he began the study of law 
in the office of Enoch Totten, one of the 
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leaders of the Washington Баг, and also 
attended upon the law courses of the 
University. While studying law he 
founded and edited the Laurel Journal 
in his home town of Laurel, Maryland. 

Mr. Flannery began his professional 
eareer as a lawyer in 1895, with Mr. 
Totten, his former preceptor, and after 
the latter's death in 1899 became asso- 
ciated in general practice with former 
Attorney General Wayne MaeVeagh 
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and Frederic D. McKenney, which re- 
lation still continues. 

Mr. Flannery is a member of the 
Metropolitan, Century and Chevy 
Chase elubs of Washington, the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association, Washington Bar 
Association and the Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion of Washington, of the latter of 
which he was one of the founders. In 
polities he is an independent Democrat. 
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ALLEN, Joseph Bartholow, LL. B, 

LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1894. 

Joseph Bartholow Allen, a lawyer by 
edueation, and now connected with the 
Casualty Department of the United 
States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was born in the city of 
Baltimore, Maryland, April 28, 1874, 
son of James Madison Allen and Mar- 





tha Ellen Bartholow, and comes of 
American stock. 

Ile was educated in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, 
completing the high school course, then 
took up the study of law in Georgetown 
University School of Law, graduating 
from there LL. B. in June, 1894; LL. 
M.. 1895. Later he was admitted to 
praetice in the courts of the Distriet 
of Columbia, but instead of entering 
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active practice he became connected 
with the Carnegie Steel Company, 
afterward for a time was with a New 
York business house, and in 1905 en- 
gaged with the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. | 

Mr. Allen is a Mason, member of Dal- 
las Lodge No. 508, F. and A. M., and of 
Pennsylvania Consistory, A. A. S. R. 
and other subordinate bodies of the or- 
der. 

Politieally he is a Republiean. He 
married, June 4, 1902, Bertha Clara 
(anter, of Pittsburgh, and has one 
daughter—Margaret Amalie Allen. 


COTTER, John James, M. D. 
Class of 1894. 

John James Cotter, New York City, 
physician and surgeon, is a native of 
Massachusetts, born at New Bedford, 
August 3, 1869, son of William F. Cot- 
ter and Margaret Sullivan, his wife. He 
is of Irish-American descent. 

His earlier edueation was acquired 
in publie schools of New Bedford, and 
his higher education in Holy Cross Col- 
lege, where he attended in 1892-1893; 
Georgetown College, 1893-1894; and 
Columbia University, which institution 
he entered in 1894 and graduated, with 
the degree of M. D., in 1898. He re- 
ceived further medical training in St. 
Vineent’s Hospital, New York City, 
1898-99, and in the New York Found- 
ling Hospital, 1900. 

Dr. Cotter entered into practice in 
January, 1901, in New York, and has 
continued since, specializing somewhat 
in diseases of women and children. He 
also serves as assistant surgeon, with 
the rank of first lieutenant, in the First 
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Company, Signal Corps, National 
Guard of the State of New York. He 
has written clinical papers on the indi- 
eations for surgieal measures in puer- 
peral infeetion, retro-pharyngeal ab- 
cess, a report of one hundred eighty- 
seven eases of measles with reference 
to Koplik's spots and their value in 
diagnosis, and a report of six cases of 
exophthalmie goitre in one family. In 
December, 1900, he also published a 
work, *' Archives of Pediatries."' 

He is a member of the Celtic Medical 
Society, the Quiz Alumni Society, St. 
Vineent's Hospital Alumni and the 
Xavier Alumni societies, and of Phi Al- 
pha Sigma fraternity. Politieally he is 
a Demoerat. 


STAFFORD, Wendell Phillips, A. M., 

LL. D. 

Jurist. 

Wendell Phillips Stafford, Washing- 
ton, D. C., justiee of the Supreme Court 
of the Distriet of Columbia, is a native 
of Barre, Vermont, and a son of Frank 
Stafford and Sarah Noyes, his wife. 

His earlier literary edueation was 
acquired in Barre Academy, from 
which he was graduated in 1878, ard 
St. Johnsbury Aeademy, whenee he was 
graduated in 1880. He was educated 
professionally in the law department of 
Boston University, from whieh institu- 
tion he graduated with the degree, LL. 
B. cum laudae, in 1883. His honorary 
degree of A. M. was conferred by Dart- 
mouth College in 1901, and that of LL. 
D. by the University of Vermont in 
1904. 

Judge Stafford began his profes- 
sional eareer in St. Johnsbury in 1883, 
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and he was in active practice there un- 
til 1900, when he took his seat on the 
beneh of the Supreme Court of Ver- 


` mont and in connection with his pre- 


vious practice was reporter of the de- 
eisions of the Supreme Court of that 
state from December 1, 1896, to July 
18, 1900. In his official capacity of re- 
porter he edited the 69th, 70th and 71st 
volumes of **Vermont Reports." Ile is 
author of a book of poems, ‘‘North 





Flowers," published in 1903, and he 
also has been an occasional contributor 
to the Atlantic Monthly and other con- 
temporary periodieals. 

His ineumbeney of the judgeship of 
the Supreme Court of Vermont contin- 
ued from July 2, 1900, to June 6, 1904. 
On June 9 of the year last mentioned 
he took his seat as Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Colum- 
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М, Edwin Luther, LL. B. 

w. Class of 1895. 

in Luther Wilson, member of the 
et of Columbia bar, eame to his 
ehelor degree in 1895, and began 
“al practice in the city of Wash- 
n in 1899, the interim of four 
М being given to clerical and assis- 
It work in the office of the corpora- 
її counsel of that city, in itself an 
pellent training after completing the 
reseribed university course in law. 
ill earlier, however, and even before 


entering the law school he was clerk 


and student for fifteen months in the 
office of Charles W. Needham, then at 
the bar, but now president of George 
Washington University; for besides be- 
ing a distinguished lawyer Dr. Need- 
ham furnished thorough instruction to 
his clerical force, 

Mr. Wilson is a native of Washing- 
ton, and was born April 4, 1877, son of 
Leander G. Wilson and Amanda R. 
Miles, his wife, on his father’s side be- 
ing a descendant of Seoteh-Irish ances- 
tors and of a family long resident in 
Washington, while through his mother 
he comes of English stock and an old 
Montgomery county family in Mary- 
land. His earlier education was 
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bia, in which capacity he now serves. 
He holds membership in the Cosmos 
Club, and in political preference is a 
> epubliean. 


Judge Stafford married, February 


24, 1886, Florence S. Goss, of which 
marriage there have been two children, 
Edward Stafford, born September 11, 
1889, and Robert Sinclair Stafford, 
born September 20, 1894; died May 24, 
1901. 


DE YOUNG, Joseph James. 


Joseph James de Young, New York 
City, assistant auditor of the United 
States government aeeounts with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 
was born at Long Branch, New Jersey, 
May 20, 1875, son of Gustavis de Young 
and Julia Cecelia White, and nephew 
of M. H. de Young, proprietor of the 
San Franeiseo Chronicle. Не is of 
French-Irish descent. 

His literary education was begun in 
the Sacred Heart Seminary, at Sharon, 
Georgia, and continued in St. Mary's 
College. Belmont. North Carolina, 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama, 
and in Georgetown University, where 
he was a student in the years 1892, 
1893 and 1894. His training for his 
business eareer was acquired at tue 
Eastman National Business College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. In 1897 Mr. 
de Young aecepted his present position 
with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. He has also served as in- 
speetor of eleetions at various times, 
and in national polities is a Republiean. 
He is a member of the Nameoki Club 
at 100th street and Riverside drive. 

On June 8, 1897, Mr. de Young mar- 
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ried Alice Maud Kidney, and has two 
ehildren—Joseph James de Young, Jr., 
and Helen de Young. 


SMITH, Edmund Vincent, A. B. 
Class of 1895. 

Edmund Vincent Smith, of Norfolk, 
Virginia, a member of the firm of Peter 
Smith & Company. merchants, and a 
graduate of Georgetown University 
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with the class of 1895, is a native of 
Norfolk, born November 16, 1874, son 
of Peter Smith and Mary C. Franeo, his 
wife. On the paternal side he is of 
Irish ancestry, and through his mother 
he is descended from the Portuguese. 
Mr. Smith’s early education was 
gained in parochial and private schools 
in Norfolk; his higher literary eduea- 
tion was acquired in Georgetown Uni- 
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versity, whieh he entered in September, 
1890, and from which he was gradu- 
ated with the A. B. degree in June, 
1895, after completing the classical 
course. 

After graduation from the Univer- 
sitv, Mr. Smith at onee entered the 
business of his father, under the firm 
name of Peter Smith & Company, deal- 
ers in dry goods, which assoeiation still 
eontinues. He is a member of the Ro- 
man Catholie Chureh, and also of the 
Knights of Columbus. 


PHELAN, Francis Martin, A. M. 
Class of 1895. 

Franeis Martin Phelan, lawyer, in 
active general practice in Boston, Mas- 
saehusetts, holds the degree of two 
noted educational institutions—Holy 
Cross of Woreester, and Georgetown of 
Washington, whieh for many years 
have been elosely allied in their opera- 
tion. Soon after receiving the George- 
town degree he took up the study of 
law with Thayer & Perry, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. which firm after- 
ward took the style of Thayer, Perry 
& Phelan, with which firms he was in 
some manner identified from 1897 to 
1902. In the year last mentioned he 
established himself in general practice 
in Boston, with offices in Tremont 
building. While living in Worcester he 
served three years as member of the 
school committee. 

Mr. Phelan was born November 12, 
1872, son of Martin A. Phelan and 
Mary A. Brady, and is of pure Irish 
ancestry. His earlier education was 
acquired in the Worcester public 
schools, and his higher education in 
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Holy Cross College, where he gradu- 
ated A.B. in 1894, and in Georgetown 
College, where he came to the degree 
artium magister, in 1895. Не then 
prepared to enter the profession of law, 
was duly admitted to practice, and by 
his subsequent career has reflected 
credit on the diploma of alma mater. 
Mr. Phelan married at Worcester, 
August 2, 1899, Katherine E. Holohan. 


WILSON, Edwin Luther, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1895. 

Edwin Luther Wilson, member of the 
Distriet of Columbia bar, eame to his 
law bachelor degree in 1895, and began 
general practice in the city of Wash- 
ington in 1899, the interim of four 
years being given to clerical and assis- 
tant work in the office of the согрога- 
tion counsel of that city, in itself an 
exce!lent training after completing the 
prescribed university course in law. ` 
Still earlier, however, and even before 
entering the law school he was clerk 
and student for fifteen months in the 
office of Charles W. Needham, then at 
the bar, but now president of George 
Washington University ; for besides be- 
ing a distinguished lawyer Dr. Need- 
ham furnished thorough instruction to 
his clerical force. 

Mr. Wilson is a native of Washing- 
ton, and was born April 4, 1877, son of 
Leander G. Wilson and Amanda R. 
Miles, his wife, on his father’s side be- 
ing a descendant of Scotch-Irish ances- 
tors and of a family long resident in 
Washington, while through his mother 
he comes of English stock and an old 
Montgomery county family in Mary- 
land. His earlier education was 
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ALLEN, Joseph Bartholow, LL. В, 

LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1894. 

Joseph Bartholow Allen, a lawyer by 
education, and now connected with the 
Casualty Department of the United 
States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was born in the eity of 
Baltimore, Maryland, April 28, 1874, 
son of James Madison Allen and Mar- 





and comes of 


Ellen Bartholow, 
American stock. 


tha 


Пе was educated in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, 
completing the high school course, then 
took up the study of law in Georgetown 
University School of Law, graduating 
from there LL. B. in June, 1894; LL. 
M., 1895. Later he was admitted to 
practice in the courts of the District 
of Columbia, but instead of entering 
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active practice he became connected 
with the Carnegie Steel Company, 
afterward for a time was with a New 
York business house, and, in 1905 en- 
gaged with the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Allen is a Mason, member of Dal- 
las Lodge No. 508, F. and A. M., and of 
Pennsylvania Consistory, A. A. S. R, 
and other subordinate bodies of the or- 
der. 

Politically he is a Republican. He 
married, June 4, 1902, Bertha Clara 
Ganter, of Pittsburgh, and has one 
daughter—Margaret Amalie Allen. 


COTTER, John James, M. D. 
Class of 1894. 

John James Cotter, New York City, 
physician and surgeon, is a native of 
Massachusetts, born at New Bedford, 
August 3, 1869, son of William F. Cot- 
ter and Margaret Sullivan, his wife. He 
is of Irish-American descent. 

Mis earlier education was acquired 
in publie schools of New Bedford, and 
his higher edueation in Holy Cross Col- 
lege, where he attended in 1892-1893; 
Georgetown College, 1893-1894; and 
Columbia University, which institution 
he entered in 1894 and graduated, with 
the degree of M. D., in 1898. He re- 
eelved further medical training in St. 
Vineent's Hospital, New York City, 
1898-99, and in the New York Found- 
ling Hospital, 1900. 

Dr. Cotter entered into praetice in 
January, 1901, in New York, and has 
eontinued since, specializing somewhat 
in diseases of women and children. He 
also serves as assistant surgeon, with 
the rank of first lieutenant, in the First 
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Company, Signal Corps, National 
Guard of the State of New York. He 
has written clinical papers on the indi- 
cations for surgical measures in puer- 
peral infection, retro-pharyngeal ab- 
cess, a report of one hundred eighty- 
seven cases of measles with reference 
to Koplik’s spots and their value in 
diagnosis, and a report of six cases of 
exophthalmie goitre in one family. In 
December, 1900, he also published a 
work, ‘‘ Archives of Pediatries."' 

Не is a member of the Celtie Medical 
Society, the Quiz Alumni Society, St. 
Vineent’s Hospital Alumni and the 
Xavier Alumni societies, and of Phi А]- 
pha Sigma fraternity. Politieally he is 
a Demoerat. 


STAFFORD, Wendell Phillips, A. M., 

LL. D. 

Jurist. 

Wendell Bhillips Stafford, Washing- 
ton, D. C., justiee of the Supreme Court 
of the Distriet of Columbia, is a native 
of Barre, Vermont, and a son of Frank 
Stafford and Sarah Noyes, his wife. 

His earlier literary edueation was 
aequired in Barre Academy, from 
which he was graduated in 1878, and 
St. Johnsbury Academy, whence he was 
graduated in 1880. He was educated 
professionally in the law department of 
Boston University, from which institu- 
tion he graduated with the degree, LL. 
B. cum laudae, in 1883. His honorary 
degree of A. M. was conferred by Dart- 
mouth College in 1901, and that of LL. 
D. by the University of Vermont in 
1904. 

Judge Stafford began his profes- 
sional eareer in St. Johnsbury in 1883, 
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and he was in active practice there un- 
til 1900, when he took his seat on the 
beneh of the Supreme Court of Ver- 


"mont and in connection with his pre- 


vious practice was reporter of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of that 
state from December 1, 1896, to July 
18, 1900. In his official capacity of re- 
porter he edited the 69th, 70th and 71st 
volumes of ‘‘ Vermont Reports.” Ile is 
author of a book of poems, ''North 





Flowers," published in 1903, and he 
also has been an occasional contributor 
to the Atlantic Monthly and other con- 
temporary periodieals. 

Iis incumbency of the judgeship of 
the Supreme Court of Vermont contin- 
ued from July 2, 1900, to June 6, 1904. 
On June 9 of the year last mentioned 
he took his seat as justiee of the Su- 
preme Court of the Distriet of Colum- 
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bia, in which capacity he now serves. 
He holds membership in the Cosmos 
Club, and in political preference is a 
` publican. 


Judge Stafford married, February 


24, 1886, Florence S. Goss, of which 
marriage there have been two children, 
Edward Stafford, born September 11, 
1889, and Robert Sinclair Stafford, 
born September 20, 1894; died May 24, 
1901. 


DE YOUNG, Joseph James. 


Joseph James de Young, New York 
City, assistant auditor of the United 
States government aeeounts with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 
was born at Long Branch, New Jersey, 
May 20, 1875, son of Gustavis de Young 
and Julia Cecelia White, and nephew 
of M. H. de Young, proprietor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. He is of 
French-Irish descent. 

Iis literary education was begun in 
the Sacred Heart Seminary, at Sharon, 
Georgia, and continued in St. Mary’s 
College, Belmont, North Carolina, 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama, 
and in Georgetown University, where 
he was a student in the years 1892, 
1893 and 1894. His training for his 
business career was acquired at tne 
Eastman National Business College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. In 1897 Mr. 
de Young accepted his present position 
with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. He has also served as in- 
spector of elections at various times, 
and in national polities is a Republican. 
He is a member of the Nameoki Club 
at 100th street and Riverside drive. 

On June 8, 1897, Mr. de Young mar- 
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ried Alice Maud Kidney, and has two 
children—Joseph James de Young, Jr., 
and Helen de Young. 


SMITH, Edmund Vincent, A. B. 
Class of 1895. 

Edmund Vineent Smith, of Norfolk, 
Virginia, a member of the firm of Peter 
Smith & Company, merchants, and a 
graduate of Georgetown University 
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with the elass of 1895, is a native of 
Norfolk, born November 16, 1874, son 
of Peter Smith and Mary C. Franeo, his 
wife. On the paternal side he is of 
Irish aneestry, and through his mother 
he is descended from the Portuguese. 
Mr. Smith's early edueation was 
gained in parochial and private schools 
in Norfolk; his higher literary educa- 
tion was acquired in Georgetown Uni- 
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versity, whieh he entered in September, 
1890, and from which he was gradu- 
ated with the A. B. degree in June, 
1895, after completing the classical 
eourse. 

After graduation from the Univer- 
sity, Mr. Smith at once entered the 
business of his father, under the firm 
name of Peter Smith & Company, deal- 
ers in dry goods, which association still 
eontinues. He is a member of the Ro- 
man Catholie Chureh, and also of the 
Knights of Columbus. 


PHELAN, Francis Martin, A. M. 
Class of 1895. 

Franeis Martin Phelan, lawyer, in 
active general practice in Boston, Mas- 
saehusetts, holds the degree of two 
noted educational institutions—TIIoly 
Cross of Worcester, and Georgetown of 
Washington, which for many years 
have been closely allied in their opera- 
tion. Soon after receiving the George- 
town degree he took up the study of 
law with Thayer & Perry, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, which firm after- 
ward took the style of Thayer, Perry 
& Phelan, with which firms he was in 
some manner identified from 1897 to 
1902. In the year last mentioned he 
established himself in general practice 
in Boston, with offices in Tremont 
building. While living in Worcester he 
served three years as member of the 
school committee. 

Mr. Phelan was born November 12, 
1872, son of Martin A. Phelan and 
Mary A. Brady, and is of pure Irish 
ancestry. His earlier education was 
acquired in the Worcester public 
schools, and his higher education in 
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Holy Cross College, where he gradu- 
ated A.B. in 1894, and in Georgetown 
College, where he came to the degree 
artium magister, in 1895. He then 
prepared to enter the profession of law, 
was duly admitted to practice, and by 
his subsequent career has reflected 
eredit on the diploma of alma mater. 
Mr. Phelan married at Worcester, 
August 2, 1899, Katherine E. Holohan. 


WILSON, Edwin Luther, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1895. 

Edwin Luther Wilson, member of the 
Distriet of Columbia bar, eame to his 
law bachelor degree in 1895, and began 
general praetiee in the eity of Wash- 
ington in 1899, the interim of four 
years being given to clerical and assis- 
tant work in the office of the corpora- 
tion eounsel of that city, in itself an 
exce!lent training after completing the 
prescribed university course in law.: 
Still earlier, however, and even before 
entering the law school he was clerk 
and student for fifteen months in the 
office of Charles W. Needham, then at 
the bar, but now president of George 
Washington University ; for besides be- 
ing a distinguished lawyer Dr. Need- 
ham furnished thorough instruction to 
his clerical force. 

Mr. Wilson is a native of Washing- 
ton, and was born April 4, 1877, son of 
Leander G. Wilson and Amanda R. 
Miles, his wife, on his father’s side be- 
ing a descendant of Scotch-Irish ances- 
tors and of a family long resident in 
Washington, while through his mother 
he comes of English stock and an old 
Montgomery county family in Mary- 
land. His earlier education was 
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1894 and 1895. While serving in this 
eapaeity he was appointed a member of 
the legislative committee to review and 
receive the Code of the State of 
Georgia. In 1896 he was again ap- 
pointed private secretary to Congress- 
man Rufus E. Lester, and served in 
that capacity until December, 1901, 
after which he began the active prac- 
tice of law in the city of Savannah. Mr. 
Sheppard was an elector from the First 
Congressional District of Georgia on 
the Democratic ticket in 1900. 

In his social life, Mr. Sheppard is a 
Mason, a member of Solomons Lodge, 
No. 1, of Savannah, an Odd Fellow, a 
member of Golden Rule Lodge, of Sa- 
vannah, a Knight of Pythias, and a 
member of the Junior Order of Ameri- 
ean Mechanies. During his course at 
the Georgia State University he was 
elected a member of the Phi Kappa Lit- 
erary Society, and also was a member 
of the Phi Delta Theta fraternity. 


PATTERSON, John Caldwell Calhoun, 
LL. B., LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1894. 


John Caldwell Calhoun Patterson, of 
Washington, D. C., lawyer, of the firm 
of Worthington & Patterson, was born 
in Gaithersburg, Maryland, November 
9, 1871, son of Reynolds S. Patterson 
and Mary Lomax, his wife. He is of 
Scotch-Irish descent and through his 
father inherits the blood of the Camer- 
ons and Campbells and St. Clairs of 
Scotland. 

Mr. Patterson was given a good pub- 
lic school and academic education be- 
fore he took up professional studies. 
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He attended the Rockville publie 
school under Rev. R. S. White and Pro- 
fessor Joseph L. Armstrong, and later 
was a student at Rockville Academy 
under the principalship of Professor 
Cooke D. Luckett. After leaving the 
academy he went to Washington and 
was employed as messenger in the gov- 
ernment pension offiee, and later was 
stenographer for the interstate commerce 
commission. While in these employ- 
ments he attended the lectures of George- 
town University School of Law, and 
graduated from there in 1894, with the 
degree of LL. B.; LL. M., 1895. 

During the Spanish-American war in 
1898 Mr. Patterson was military secre- 
tary (in the field) to Major-General 
William Ludlow, of the Fifth Army 
Corps. He served in the Santiago cam- 
paign, and while in service there suf- 
fered a severe attack of yellow fever. 
He was оп: Зап Juan hill when the fa- 
mous American attack was made. In 
the early part of 1899 he was confi- 
dential elerk to General Ludlow, then 
military governor of the city of Ha- 
vana. 

In Washington social life Mr. Pat- 
terson has taken an aetive part, his 
service having been called upon in con- 
nection with various public function. 
He served on the fireworks committee 
on the occasion of the second inaugu- 
ration of Mr. MeKinley, being the sub- 
committee having immediate charge of 
the display; and he served on a similar 
committee at the inauguration of Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1905. In 1902, on the oc- 
easion of the G. A. R. national encamp- 
ment in Washington, he was a member 
of the committee on decorations. 

On the 2d of January, 1905, Mr. Pat- 
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terson formed a law partnership with 
A. Saunders Worthington, under the 
firm style of Worthington & Patterson, 
general practitioners, with offices in the 
Coreoran Building. He is an occasional 
contributor to St. Nicholas, Current 
Literature, and various local publiea- 
tions. Politically he is a Democrat. 

April 18, 1900, Mr. Patterson nfarried 
Mary Rabbitt, by whom he has two 
children—Margaret St. Clair Patterson 
and Robert Darrell Patterson. 


FLANNERY, John Spalding, LL. B. 


Law. Class of 1894. 


John Spalding Flannery, of the 
Washington bar, is a native of Balti- 
more, Maryland, born May 16, 1870. He 
is a son of John A. and Margaret E. 
Flannery, and comes of Irish-American 
ancestors. 

His preliminary 
was obtained in publie and private 
schools in Baltimore and Laurel, Mary- 
land, and he received his professional 
education in Georgetown University 
Sehool of Law, from whieh he was 
graduated LL. B. with the elass of 1894. 
After leaving school and before taking 
up the study of law he engaged in vari- 
ous clerical employments, and was pri- 
vate secretary to the general manager 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph 
Company, 1886-1887; secretary to the 
general superintendent of the United 
States Life Saving Service, Treasury 
Department in Washington, 1887-1889, 
and eourt and general stenographer in 
Washington from 1889 to 1893. In the 
latter year he began the study of law 
in the offiee of Enoch Totten, one of the 
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leaders of the Washington bar, and also 
attended upon the law courses of the 
University. While studying law he 
founded and edited the Laurcl Journal 
in his home town of Laurel, Maryland. 

Mr. Flannery began his professional 
eareer as a lawyer in 1895, with Mr. 
Totten, his former preceptor, and after 
the latter's death in 1899 became asso- 
ciated in general practice with former 
Attorney General Wayne MacVeagh 
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and Frederic D. McKenney, which re- 
lation still continues. 

Mr. Flannery is a member of the 
Metropolitan, Century and Chevy 
Chase clubs of Washington, the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association, Washington Bar 
Association and the Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion of Washington, of the latter of 
which he was one of the founders. In 
politics he is an independent Democrat. 
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ALLEN, Joseph Bartholow, LL. B. 

LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1894. 

Joseph Bartholow Allen, a lawyer by 
education, and now connected with the 
Casualty Department of the United 
States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was born in the city of 
Baltimore, Maryland, April 28, 1874, 
son of James Madison Allen and Mar- 





tha Ellen Bartholow, and comes of 
American stock. 

Ile was educated in the publie 
schools of the District of Columbia, 
completing the high school course, then 
took up the study of law in Georgetown 
University School of Law, graduating 
from there LL. В. in June, 1894; LL. 
M., 1895. Later he was admitted to 
praetiee in the courts of the Distriet 
of Columbia, but instead of entering 
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active practice he became connected 
with the Carnegie Steel Company, 
afterward for a time was with a New 
York business house, and, in 1905 en- 
gaged with the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Allen is a Mason, member of Dal- 
las Lodge No. 508, F. and A. M., and of 
Pennsylvania Consistory, A. A. S. R., 
and other subordinate bodies of the or- 
der. 

Politieally he is a Republican. He 
married. June 4, 1902, Bertha Clara 
Ganter, of Pittsburgh, and has one 
daughter—Margaret Amalie Allen. 


COTTER, John James, M. D. 
Class of 1894. 

John James Cotter, New York City, 
physician and surgeon, is a native of 
Massachusetts, born at New Bedford, 
August 3, 1869, son of William F. Cot- 
ter and Margaret Sullivan, his wife. He 
is of Irish-American descent. 

His earlier education was acquired 
in publie schools of New Bedford, and 
his higher education in Holy Cross Col- 
lege, where he attended in 1892-1893; 
Georgetown College, 1893-1894; and 
Columbia University, which institution 
he entered in 1894 and graduated, with 
the degree of M. D., in 1898. He re- 
eeived further medical training in St. 
Vineent's Hospital, New York City, 
1898-99, and in the New York Found- 
ling Hospital, 1900. 

Dr. Cotter entered into practice in 
January, 1901, in New York, and has 
continued since, specializing somewhat 
in diseases of women and children. He 
also serves as assistant surgeon, with 
the rank of first lieutenant, in the First 
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Company, Signal Corps, National 
Guard of the State of New York. He 
has written clinical papers on the indi- 
cations for surgical measures in puer- 
peral infection, retro-pharyngeal ab- 
cess, a report of one hundred eighty- 
seven cases of measles with reference 
to Koplik’s spots and their value in 
diagnosis, and a report of six cases of 
exophthalmie goitre in one family. In 
Deeember, 1900, he also published a 
work, ‘‘ Archives of Pediatrics.”’ 

IIe is a member of the Celtie Medieal 
Society, the Quiz Alumni Soeiety, St. 
Vineent's Hospital Alumni and the 
Xavier Alumni societies, and of Phi AI- 
pha Sigma fraternity. Politieally he is 
a Demoerat. 


STAFFORD, Wendell Phillips, A. M, 

LL. D. 

Jurist. 

Wendell Bhillips Stafford, Washing- 
ton, D. C., justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Distriet of Columbia, is a native 
of Barre, Vermont, and a son of Frank 
Stafford and Sarah Noyes, his wife. 

His earlier literary education was 
aequired in Barre Academy, from 
which he was graduated in 1878, and 
St. Johnsbury Academy, whence he was 
graduated in 1880. He was edueated 
professionally in the law department of 
Boston University, from which institu- 
tion he graduated with the degree, LL. 
B. cum laudae, in 1883. His honorary 
degree of A. M. was conferred by Dart- 
mouth College in 1901, and that of LL. 
D. by the University of Vermont in 
1904. 

Judge Stafford began his profes- 
sional eareer in St. Johnsbury in 1883, 
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and he was in active practice there un- 
til 1900, when he took his seat on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of Ver- 


` mont and in connection with his pre- 


vious practice was reporter of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of that 
state from December 1, 1896, to July 
18, 1900. In his official capacity of re- 
porter he edited the 69th, 70th and 71st 
volumes of ‘‘ Vermont Reports.” He is 
author of a book of poems, ‘‘North 





Flowers,’’ published in 1903, and he 
also has been an occasional contributor 
to the Atlantic Monthly and other con- 
temporary periodicals. 

His ineumbeney of the judgeship of 
the Supreme Court of Vermont contin- 
ued from July 2, 1900, to June 6, 1904. 
On June 9 of the year last mentioned 
he took his seat as justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Colum- 
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bia, in which capacity he now serves. 
He holds membership in the Cosmos 
Club, and in politieal preferenee is a 
;.epublican. 


Judge Stafford married, February 


24, 1886, Florence S. Goss, of which 
marriage there have been two children, 
Edward Stafford, born September 11, 
1889, and Robert Sinclair Stafford, 
born September 20, 1894; died May 24, 
1901. 


DE YOUNG, Joseph James. 


Joseph James de Young, New York 
City, assistant auditor of the United 
States government accounts with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 
was born at Long Branch, New Jersey, 
May 20, 1875, son of Gustavis de Young 
and Julia Cecelia White, and nephew 
of M. II. de Young, proprietor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. He is of 
French-Irish descent. 

His literary education was begun in 
the Sacred Heart Seminary, at Sharon, 
Georgia, and continued in St. Mary's 
College, Belmont, North Carolina, 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama, 
and in Georgetown University, where 
he was a student in the years 1892, 
1893 and 1894. His training for his 
business career was acquired at tue 
Eastman National Business College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. In 1897 Mr. 
de Young accepted his present position 
with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. He has also served as in- 
spector of elections at various times, 
and in national politics is a Republican. 
He is a member of the Nameoki Club 
at 100th street and Riverside drive. 

On June 8, 1897, Mr. de Young mar- 
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ried Alice Maud Kidney, and has two 
children—Joseph James de Young, Jr., 
and Helen de Young. 


SMITH, Edmund Vincent, A. B. 
Class of 1895. 

Edmund Vineent Smith, of Norfolk, 
Virginia, a member of the firm of Peter 
Smith & Company, merchants, and a 
graduate of Georgetown University 





with the class of 1895, is a native of 
Norfolk, born November 16, 1874, son 
of Peter Smith and Mary C. Franco, his 
wife. On the paternal side he is of 
Irish ancestry, and through his mother 
he is descended from the Portuguese. 
Mr. Smith’s early education was 
gained in parochial and private schools 
in Norfolk; his higher literary educa- 
tion was acquired in Georgetown Uni- 
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versity, whieh he entered in September, 
1890, and from whieh he was gradu- 
ated with the A. В. degree in June, 
1895, after completing the classical 
course. 

After graduation from the Univer- 
sity, Mr. Smith at once entered the 
business of his father, under the firm 
name of Peter Smith & Company, deal- 
ers in dry goods, which association still 
continues. He is a member of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and also of the 
Knights of Columbus. 


PHELAN, Francis Martin, A. M. 
Class of 1895. 

Franeis Martin Phelan, lawyer, in 
aetive general praetiee in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, holds the degree of two 
noted educational institutions—IIoly 
Cross of Worcester, and Georgetown of 
Washington, whieh for many years 
have been elosely allied in their opera- 
tion. Soon after receiving the George- 
town degree he took up the study of 
law with Thayer & Perry, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, which firm after- 
ward took the style of Thayer, Perry 
& Phelan, with which firms he was in 
some manner identified from 1897 to 
1902. In the year last mentioned he 
established himself in general practice 
in Boston, with offices in Tremont 
building. While living in Worcester he 
served three years as member of the 
school committee. 

Mr. Phelan was born November 12, 
1872, son of Martin A. Phelan and 
Mary A. Brady, and is of pure Irish 
ancestry. His earlier education was 
acquired in the Worcester publie 
schools, and his higher education in 
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Holy Cross College, where he gradu- 
ated A.B. in 1894, and in Georgetown 
College, where he came to the degree 
artium magister, in 1895. Не then 


prepared to enter the profession of law, 


was duly admitted to practice, and by 
his subsequent career has reflected 
eredit on the diploma of alma mater. 
Mr. Phelan married at Worcester, 
August 2, 1899, Katherine E. Holohan. 


WILSON, Edwin Luther, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1895. 

Edwin Luther Wilson, member of the 
District of Columbia bar, eame to his 
law bachelor degree in 1895, and began 
general praetiee in the eity of Wash- 
ington in 1899, the interim of four 
years being given to clerical and assis- 
tant work in the office of the corpora- 
tion eounsel of that eity, in itself an 
exce!lent training after completing the 
prescribed university course in law. ° 
Still earlier, however, and even before 
entering the law school he was clerk 
and student for fifteen months in the 
office of Charles W. Needham, then at 
the bar, but now president of George 
Washington University ; for besides be- 
ing a distinguished lawyer Dr. Need- 
ham furnished thorough instruetion to 
his clerical force. 

Mr. Wilson is a native of Washing- 
ton, and was born April 4, 1877, son of 
Leander G. Wilson and Amanda R. 
Miles, his wife, on his father’s side be- 
ing a descendant of Scotch-Irish ances- 
tors and of a family long resident in 
Washington, while through his mother 
he comes of English stock and an old 
Montgomery county family in Mary- 
land. His earlier education was 
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aequired in Washington publie and 
high schools, and his professional edu- 
eation in Georgetown University 
Sehool of Law, from whieh he was 
graduated LL. B. in 1895. He was ad- 
mitted to the distriet bar in 1896, and 
to the bar of the court of appeals of 
the distriet in 1899. 


NAST, Condé, A. B., A. M., LL. B. 
Class of 1894. 

Condé Nast, New York City, business 
manager for Colher’s Weekly, is a na- 
tive of that city, born March 26, 1873, 
son: of William Е. Nast and Esther Be- 
noist, his wife. 

His literary education was aequired 
in Georgetown University. whence he 
was graduated in 1894 with the degree 
of A. B., in the following vear receiving 
the degree of A. M. His legal training 
was vained in the St. Louis (Missouri) 
Law Sehool, where he graduated in 
1897. Mr. Nast is a member of the 
Racquet and Tennis Club of New York 
City. Politically he is a Republican. 

Ife married, August 20, 1902, Jeanne 
Clarisse Coudert. Their children are 
Charles Coudert Nast and Natiea Nast. 


PAYN, Abbott Smith, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1895. 

Abbott Smith Payn, New York City, 
engaged in the practice of medicine, 
specializing in diseases of the heart, 
lungs and kidneys, was born in New 
York City, October 29, 1873, son of 
Philip Jackson Payn (deceased) and 
Helen Daum, his wife. He is of Ger- 
man-Ameriean descent. 

. His early education was acquired in 
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publie schools in Washington, D. C., 
and in St. John's Aeademy, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, where he attended from 
1885 to 1891; and his higher education 
in the Georgetown University School 
of Medicine, where he matriculated in 
the fall of 1891 and was graduated 
with the degree of M. D. in 1895. He 
received further training in the Emer- 
gency Hospital, Washington, and in the 





Colored Hospital and Home, New York, 
1895-1896. 

He took up practice in New York 
City and has remained there ever since. 
He is a member of the County Medical 
Society of New York, the Manhattan 
Clinical Society and the Society for the 
Relief of Widows and Orphans of Med- 
ical Men. Dr. Payn has contributed 
articles to medical journals, treating 
particularly of heart, lung and kidney 
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diseases, also a number of articles on 
medical life insurance, and various 
monographs: ‘Тһе Diagnosis of 
Chronic Interstitial Pneumonia ;"' ** The 
Diserimination of Heart Murmurs;" 
eovering differential diagnosis, sphyg- 
mographie tracings, charts of cases, 
autopsy and miscroscopic section find- 
ings of the heart and other organs; 
* Points in Cardiac Medication;’’ ‘‘In- 
troduction of a Theory as to the Cause 
of the Nervous Phenomena in Nephri- 


tis;" “А Modifieation of the Heller . 


Test for Albumin in the Urine;'' 
**Praetieal Suggestions in Office Urin- 
alysis,’’ ete., ete. 

Dr. Payn married, March 2, 1897, 
Mary Colley of Washington, D. C., by 
whom he has three children: Claudia 
Helen (deceased), Courtenay Virginia 
and Marshall Colley Payn. 


DEVINE, John, A. B., LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1895. 

John Devine, New York city, lawyer, 
is a graduate of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. from which he received the A. B. 
degree in 1895 and the LL. B. degree 
in 1897. 


CORTELYOU, George Bruce, LL. B., 
LL. M., LL. D. 


Law. Class of 18965. 


George Bruce Cortelyou, graduate of 
the Massaehusetts State Normal Sehool 
at Westfield, Massachusetts, 1882; stu- 
dent and instruetor in stenography. 
New York eity, 1883-1885 ; prineipal of 
eollege preparatory schools, 1885-89; 
private secretary to United States post 
office inspector in charge at New York, 
1889, and to the surveyor of the port 
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of New York, 1891; private secretary 
to the fourth assistant postmaster-gen- 
eral, Washington, D. C., 1893-95; acting 
chief clerk and acting fourth assistant 
postmaster-general, 1895 ; stenographer 
and executive clerk to President Cleve- 
land, 1895-96; assistant secretary to 
President MeKinley, 1898-1900; secre- 
tary to the president, 1900-03 ; secretary 
of commerce and labor in the cabinet 
of President Rocscvelt from February 





16, 1903, to July 1, 1904; in June, 1904, 
was elected chairman of the Republi- 
ean National Committee and conducted 
the campaign which resulted in the 
election of President Roosevelt. He 
entered the new cabinet in March, 1905, 
as postmaster-general. 

He was born in New York City, July 
26, 1862. Піх father. Peter Crolius 
Cortelyou, Jr., was associated with his 
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grandfather, Peter Crolius Cortelyou, 
Sr. in the type founding business in 
partnership with George Bruce in New 
York city, the leading type-house in 
the world for nearly half a century. 
Ilis ancestors were among the leaders 
of eolonial and revolutionary history of 
the state of New York. 

After passing through the publie 
sehools he graduated at the Hempstead 
Long Island Institute in 1879, and at 
the State Normal Sehool, Westfield, 
Massachusetts in 1882. 
pared for college with the intention of 
entering IIarvard, but instead he en- 
tered the New England Conservatory 
of Musie in Boston. He a!so studied 
with Dr. Louis Maas, former eonduetor 
of the Philharmonie Society of Boston. 
Не tutored in literature classes of 
teaehers from the Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts high sehoo!. He continued the 
study of musie in New York city, and 
at the same time took a course in ste- 
nography at Walworth's Institute in 
1883, eompleting the eourse in four and 
one-half months and beeoming an assis- 
tant in the school. 

In 1884 he passed the examination 
for stenographer and private seeretary 
to the appraiser of the port of New 
York and remained there until a 
change of administration, resigning in 
1885 to become a general law and ver- 
batim reporter in association with 
James E. Munson, the author of the 
“Munson System of Stenography.’’ He 
became the principal of college prepar- 
atory sehools in New York in 1885, and 
eontinued in that position for four 
years; and in 1889 he beeame private 
secretary to the post-office inspector in 
charge at New York city. Пе was ap- 
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pointed confidential stenographer to 
the surveyor of the port of New York 
in March, 1891, and in July of that 
year he accepted the position of private 
secretary to Estes G. Rathbone, the 
fourth assistant  postmaster-general. 
Upon the accession of Grover Cleve- 
land to the presidency in 1893, Robert 
A. Maxwell beeame fourth assistant 
postmaster-general and that official re- 
quested Mr. Cortelyou to withdraw his 
resignation and to remain as private 
secretary. He also performed the 
duties of acting chief clerk of the office 
and for a time was aeting fourth assis- 
tant postmaster-general. His services 
in the department eame to the atten- 
tion of President Cleveland, and in 
November, 1895, he was transferred to 
the executive mansion as stenographer 
to the president, and three months 
later he was made exeeutive elerk to 
the president. When congress pro- 
vided President MeKinley with an ad- 
ditional assistant seeretary in 1898, Mr. 
Cortelyou was promoted to that office; 
and on April 13, 1900, when Mr. Porter 
resigned from the secretaryship, Mr. 
Cortelyou was made secretary to the 
president, an office which had grown 
to something of the dignity of a cab- 
inet position. 

On the occasion of the assassinaticn 
of President McKinley, Secretary Cor- 
telyou was with him and at once as- 
sumed general direction of the arrange- 
ments attending the illness, death, and 
burial of the president. 

Mr. Roosevelt on taking the oath as 
president of the United States asked 
Mr. Cortelyou to remain in his position 
and reappointed him secretary to the 
president, September 16, 1901. When 
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congress provided a department of 
commerce and labor and made its chief 
a cabinet officer, the president, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1903, placed Secretary Cortel- 
you at the head of the new department. 
On the same day the appointment was 
eonfirmed by the senate. During the 
year and a half of his incumbency, the 
seeretary organized the new depart- 
ment, laid out the lines for its future 
development and instituted many re- 
forms in administrative methods. As 
ehairman of the Republiean National 
Committee he conducted the campaign 
which resulted in the election of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by the largest popular 
majority ever given a presidential ean- 
didate. When the new. eabinet was 
formed, the president invited Mr. Cor- 
telyou to take charge of the post-office 
department, and when, on Mareh 7, 
1905, he took the oath of office, he be- 
eame the head of the department in 
which but ten years before he served 
as a clerk. 

While in Washington Mr. Cortelyou 
pursued a course in law at the George- 
town University School of Law, and, 
was graduated in 1895, with the degree 
of LL. B.; and the following year on 
eompleting a post-graduate course in 
law at the Columbian (George Wash- 
ington) University Law School, he re- 
ceived the degree of LL. M. The de- 
gree of LL. D. (honorary) has been con- 
ferred upon him by Georgetown Uni- 
versity, by the University of Illinois, 
and by the Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege. 

He married September 15, 1888, Lily 
Morris Hinds, the youngest daughter 
of Dr. Ephraim and Catharine (Shep- 
hard) Hinds. Dr. Hinds was principal 
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of the Hempstead Institute. Four ehil- 
dren have been born to the union: two 
boys and two girls. 


TIERNEY, Myles Joseph, A. M., M. D. 
Class of 1895. 

Myles Joseph Tierney, physician and 
surgeon, New York City, instruetor in 
ophthalmology at the New York Polv- 
clinic, and an ophthalmologist of excel- 
lent reputation in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, is a native of New Jersey, born 
in Jersey City, son of Myles Tierney 
and Elizabeth Finn his wife, and comes 
of Irish-American ancestors. 

Dr. Tierney’s literary education was 
acquired in St. Francis Xavier's Col- 
lege in New York and in Georgetown 
College, from the latter of which he 


was graduated artium baccalaureus, 
in 1895; artium magister, St. Fran- 


eis Xavier's, 1897. He was edueated in 
medieine at the College of Physieians 
and Surgeons, the medical department 
of Columbia University, and eame to 
his doetor degree in 1899. Subsequent- 
ly, 1900-1901, he took post-graduate 
studies in medieal and surgieal elinies 
in Vienna, Berlin and Halle. 

The scene of his professional life has 
been laid in New York City, where he 
began practice as house surgeon to St. 
Francis’ Hospital. In 1902 and 1903 he 
was clinical assistant at the New York 
Eye and Ear Infirmary; and in connec- 
tion with this service, and subse- 
quently, he has engaged in practice. He 
is a member of the American Medical 
Association, the New York State Medi- 
eal Association, and of the Catholic 
Club of New York city. 
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Dr. Tierney married, November 12, 
1901, Julie O. Sullivan, and has one 
son, Myles Joseph Tierney. 


DENTON, John Savage, LL.B. 
Law. Class of 1895. 

John Savage Denton, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, lawyer, and vice-president 
and general manager of the Southern 
Lumber and Manufaeturing Company, 
is a native of Tennessee, born in Cooke- 





ville, November 30, 1865, son of Hol- 
land Denton, who practiced law for 
many years in Cookeville. He comes 
of American ancestry on both his pater- 
nal and maternal sides. 

Mr. Denton was edueated in Wash- 
ington Academy, at Cookeville. He 
then began the study of law under the 
preceptorship of his father, and in 1885 
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was admitted to practice in the courts 
of Tennessee. He began the practice 
of law in Cookeville immediately after 
his admission to the bar, which he con- 
tinued until 1893, when he removed to 
Washington, D. C., having received ap- 
pointment to the office of chief of divi- 
sion in the office of the auditor of the 
United States Treasury Department. 
He resigned that position on July 1, 
1898 and returned to his native state. 
upon receiving the appointment as sec- 
retary to Governor MeMillan of Ten- 
nessee, serving in that capacity until 
May, 1901. During his residence in 
Washington Mr. Denton attended upon 
the leetures of the law department of 
Georgetown University, in 1895 receiv- 
ing the degree of LL. B. from that in- 
stitution. 

In July, 1902, Mr. Denton was ap- 
pointed a member of the Tennessee 
State Board of Prison Commissioners, 
which office he held until July 1, 1904, 
at which time his two years’ term ex- 
pired. During his residence in Cooke- 
ville in the early part of his profes- 
sional career he was connected with one 
of the local papers The Cookeville 
Courier, serving as its editor for 
one year. He is a member of 
various clubs and organizations. In 
politics he is well and favorably 
known, being affiliated with the 
Democratic party. Since January 1, 
1904, Mr. Denton has been connected 
with the Southern Lumber and Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers of 
lumber, and at present is vice-president 
and general manager of that concern. 
On December 31, 1901, he married Miss 
Hettie Farr; one child has been born 
to them: Mary Farr Denton. 
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SPROULES, Joseph Aloysius, A. В,, 

M. D. 

Class of 1895. 

Joseph Aloysius Sproules, physician 
and surgeon, of Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, was born in Boston in 1873, son 
of Thomas Sproules and Annie Fin- 
nerty his wife, and comes of pure Irish 
stock. 

His literary education was begun in 
Holy Cross Preparatory School at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and after- 
ward for a year he was a student in 
Holy Cross College in that eity. He 
then entered the academic department 
of Georgetown University, completing 
his higher edueation in that institution, 


and was graduated artium baccalau- 
reus in 1895. He was educated in 


medicine in Harvard Medical School, 
the medical department of Ilarvard 
University, and came to the degree 
medicinae doctor їп 1899. After 
graduation Dr. Sproules served the 
regular interneship at St. Магу 5 Lying- 
in Hospital, and in 1901 began active 
practice in Roxbury. where he now 
lives. He is devoted to his profession 
and there is that in his well begun 
eareer whieh eommends him to publie 
confidence and reflects credit on alma 
mater whose diploma he holds. 

Dr. Sproules married, January 19, 
1902, Mary Catherine Donnelly, of 
Troy, New York. 


BRADEN, Frank Wheeler, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1895. 

Frank Wheeler Braden, Washington, 
D. C., physician and surgeon, is a na- 
tive of Elmira, Chemung county, New 
York, born May 20, 1871, son of James 
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R. Braden and Amina M. Wheeler his 
wife, and on both the ‘paternal and 
maternal sides comes of American an- 
cestors. 

Dr. Braden acquired his literary edu- 
eation in Penn Yan Academy, and his 
professional education in Georgetown 
University School of Medicine, from 
which he was graduated in 1895, with 
the degree of M. D. For a year follow- 
ing graduation he was resident physi- 
cian to Garfield Tiospital, and thus thor- 
oughly equipped for professional work, 
on the first of July, 1896, he established 
himself in general practice in Washing- 
ton, where he has sinee lived. He is 
a member of the Washington Medieal 
and Surgical Society. and was its sec- 
retary in 1898. 


BROWN, Oliver Perry Morton, LL. B., 

LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1895. 

Oliver Perry Morton Brown. Wash- 
ington, D. C., lawyer. is a native of 
Indiana, born at La Porte, February 
21, 1876, son of Hon. Henry Clay 
Brown and Bina Logan, his wife, and 
is of American Revolutionary stock. 

IIe attended publie schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C. graduating from the 
Washington High School, then en- 
tered Georgetown University, School 
of Law, whence he was graduated 
in 1895 with the degree of LL. B. 
In his junior year he stood second in 
a elass of one hundred and twenty-two 
men. In 1896 he received the degree 
of LL. M. with very honorable mention 
from the Law Department of the 
National University. 

He was admitted to the bar in the 
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Distriet of Columbia in 1897, and in 
1899 was admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska and the 
United States District and Circuit 
Courts of that state. Не engaged in 
active practice in Omaha in that year, 
eontinuing there until 1902, when he 
removed to Washington, where he has 
since remained in aetive practice. 

He also filled the position of Obser- 
ver in the United States Weather Bu- 





reau at Omaha for a time. From 1899 
to 1900 he served as secretary of the 
Omaha Bar Association. In 1903 he 
was instrumental in organizing the 
Alumni Association of the Law Class of 
95, Georgetown University, and was 
unanimously elected its president at 
their annual banquet. 

Mr. Brown married Miss Georgie 
Krug, only daughter of George Krug, 
of Omaha, Nebraska,'in 1904. 
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MATTINGLY, Joseph Carbury, A. B., 
LL. M. 


Law. Class of 1895. 


Joseph Carbury Mattingly, member 
of the Distriet of Columbia bar, and 
who in connection with general law 
practice carries on a stock farm in 
Maryland, was born in Washington, 
July 7, 1871, son of Thomas Joseph 
Mattingly and Anna Reeves his wife, 
and is descended from English and 
Irish aneestors. 

His earlier education was gained un- 
der private instruction, and his higher 
education at Georgetown College, 
where he was graduated with the de- 
gree of A. B. in 1893. He was educated 
for the law at Georgetown University 
School of Law, graduating from there 
LL. B. in 1895; LL. M., 1896. In 1895 
he was admitted to practice in the 
eourts of the District of Columbia, and 
since then has devoted attention to gen- 
eral practice, varying professional 
work with the management of his stock 
farm in Maryland, and with a com- 
mendable interest in Maryland polities, 
though not for his own personal advan- 
tage. 


MINER, Francis Hannibal, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1895. 


Franeis Hannibal Miner, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., physieian and surgeon, pro- 
fessor of elinieal surgery, National Uni- 
versity of Washington, D. C., is a na- 
tive of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
born July 14, 1864, son of John Hanni- 
bal Miner and Mary Thomas Jacobs, 
his wife; he inherits German, Scotch 
and English blood. 

He attended publie sehools in Ver- 
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mont and Pennsylvania, and first took 
up the study of medicine with Dr. 
Clarke, of Concord, New Hampshire. In 
1892 he entered Columbia, and in the 
following year continued his studies in 
Georgetown University Sehool of Med- 
icine, completing them there in 1895. 
He at once entered into general prac- 


tice in Washington and has continued . 


there since. Previous to entering upon 
his professional eareer he had engaged 
somewhat in newspaper work. He isa 
member of the Distriet Medieal and 
Surgieal Society ; politieally he is a Re- 
publiean, but has never taken active 
part in politieal affairs. 


HELLER, Joseph Milton, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1896. 

Joseph Milton Heller, Washington, D. 
C., physician and surgeon, was born at 
Staunton, Virginia, January 29, 1872, 
son of Jonas Heller and Pauline Frank, 
his wife, and is of Jewish extraetion. 

Не attended the district public 
schools and Waverly School, then en- 
tered Georgetown University School of 
Medicine, whence he graduated in 1896, 
with the degree of M. D. During 1895- 
96 he was president of his class. In con- 
nection with his practice he has held the 
following positions: Resident physician 
at Garfield Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
1896-1897; served in the medical dis- 
pensary of Garfield Hospital, 1898; also 
in the clinic for nose, throat and chest 
diseases at the Emergency and Central 
dispensaries, 1898 ; Assistant Demonstra- 
tor of Anatomy, Georgetown Medical 
School 1896-1898; acting assistant sur- 
geon, United States army, 1898-1900; 
the ranking major and surgeon, United 
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State Volunteers, 1901-1902; professor 
of tropical medicine, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C. 
IIaving seen active service in the 
Philippines, he was enabled to contrib- 
ute an article to Views, on ‘‘Insur- 
ance in the Philippines,’’ and a report 
on the water supply of Manila. He is 
a member of the District of Columbia 
Medical Association, The American 
Medical Association, The Association of 





Military Surgeons of the United States, 
Association of Spanish War Veterans, 
Military Order of the Caribou of the 
Philippines, The Military Society of 
Foreign Wars, The Army and Navy 
Club of Washington, The New York 
Athletic Club and of the American Club 
of Manila, Philippines Islands. Dr. 
Heller had the unique distinetion of 
being the only medieal officer either 
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regular or volunteer, who during the 
Philippine insurrection, was гесот- 
mended by cable to the War Depart- 
ment at Washington. 


KAPPLER, Charles Joseph, LL. B, 
LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1896. 
Charles Joseph Kappler, lawyer and 
an authority in international and 
Indian law, and compiler of various 
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governmental publications in reference 
thereto, was born in Washington, D. 
C., November 16, 1868, son of Anton 
and Susan Kappler, both natives of 
Germany. | 

He was educated in the publie schools 
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in Washington City. He studied ste- 
nography under Theodore F. Shuey, 
the official reporter of the United 
States Senate. From 1887 to 1889 he 
was employed as shorthand amanuen- 
sis in the office of the official reporter 
of the Senate. In 1889 he was ap- 
pointed secretary to Senator William 
M. Stewart, of Nevada, and clerk of 
the Senate Committee of the Irrigation 
and Reclamation of Arid Lands. As 
elerk of that committee he accompanied 
it throughout the West investigating 
the question of the rezlamation of arid 
lands, the report upon which embraced 
six large volumes. In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed clerk of the Committee on 
Mines and Mining of the Senate, and 
accompanied Senator Stewart in his in- 
vestigation of mines in the West and in 
Mexico. In 1892 he engaged actively 
in the campaign in Nevada for the re- 
election of Senator Stewart, and he per- 
formed similar service in Senator 
Stewart's eampaign in 1898. In 1895 
he became assistant editor of the Sil- 
ver Knuight-Watchman, a weekly news- 
paper published in Washington, under 
the proprietorship and editorial manage- 
ment of Senator Stewart, and devoted to 
the support of the silver issue. 

Ar. Kappler studied law under the 
preceptorship of Senator Stewart, and 
attended the Georgetown Law School, 
from which he was graduated in 1896 
with the degree of Bachelor of Laws, 
and in the following year he received 
the master’s degree from the same in- 
stitution. December 12, 1896, he was 
admitted to the bar of the District оѓ 
Columbia, and in 1901 was admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. He was appointed 
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clerk of the Senate Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, October 21, 1901. In 1902 
he was of counsel on behalf of the 
Roman Catholic Church of California in 
the famous case known as ‘‘The Pious 
Fund of the Californias,’’ which was 
the first international claim referred to 


and decided by the Permanent Court of 


Arbitration under the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1899, and sitting at the Hague 
on September 15, 1902, wherein an 
award was made in favor of the United 
States against Mexico in the sum of 
$1,420,682.67, Mexican, and a perpetual 
annunity of $43,050.99, Mexican. He 
traveled extensively in Europe in the 
autumn of 1902. He compiled and 
edited by direction of Congress 
“Laws and Treaties Relating to 
Indian Affairs," in two quarto vol- 
umes of 1100 pages each, embracing all 
treaties made by the United States with 
the Indian Tribes, and all laws enacted 
by Congress relating to Indian affairs, 
including all Executive orders crea- 
ting reservations, Executive proclama- 
tions, and bureau reports concerning 
trust funds, population, statistics, ete. 
This compilation has been recognized 
as authority upon all subjects of which 
it treats, by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, and the committees on Indian af- 
fairs in both branches of Congress. Mr. 
Kappler’s law offices are Rooms 728- 
729, Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
He is a member of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Georgetown University, and in 
polities is a Republican. 


Mr. Kappler was married, November 
5, 1896, to Miss Belle S. Johnson, of 
Washington, D. C. 
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CRONIN, 

LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1895. 

William Joseph Cronin, died Novem- 
ber 30, 1899, mayor of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, at the time of his death, 
was a native of Massachusetts, born at 
Malden, April 10, 1868. 

He was educated at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, coming to the degree of LL. B. 
in 1895, and after graduation followed 
the post-graduate course, taking the 
degrees of LL. M. and A. M. in 1895. At 
college he gave every evidence of bril- 
liant talent and charming character. 

Shortly after his inauguration Jan- 
uary, 1899, as mayor of Pawtucket, 
Le was taken ill and was unable to at- 
tend to the duties of the office. He fi- 
nally went to Asheville, North Carolina, 
hoping for good results from that be- 
neficent climate, but disease had made 
too great inroads upon his constitution 
and he became another victim of the 
dread consumption.—(College Journal, 
December, 1899.) 


William Joseph, A. M, 


KELLY, Howard I., А. В. 
Class of 1t98. 

Howard I. Kelly, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, business manager of the 
National Theatre of Philadelphia, is a 
native of that eity, born July 14, 1875, 
son of Thomas F. and Fannie Kelly. He 
is of Irish-Ameriean aneestry on both 
the paternal and maternal sides. 

His earlier education was acquired in 
Mount St. Joseph School at Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, and his higher edu- 
eation in Georgetown University, where 
he matrieulated in 1888, was a student 
for eight years, and from whieh he was 
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graduated in 1896 with the degree of 
B. A. Пе then entered the medieal de- 
partment of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, with the expectation of taking 
up the practice of medicine as his life 
work, but after studying there one year 
he left that institution to take up a 
business eareer, which he found more 
desirous. He has been connected with 
the National Theatre of Philadelphia in 
the capacity of business manager for 
some time. 

Mr. Kelly is a member of the George- 
town University Alumni Association, 
the Philadelphia Theatre Managers’ 
Association, a member and director of 
the Cape May (New Jersey) Yacht 
Club, and also a director and trustee of 
the Cape May Golf Club. In polities he 
is a republican. 


THOMPSON, Smith Jr., LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1896. 

Smith Thompson, Jr., of Washington, 
D. C, attorney at law, was born in 
Montgomery eounty, Maryland, July 
11, 1860, son of Smith Thompson and 
Mary Ann Clogett, his wife. lle is of 
Ameriean ancestry through many gen- 
erations. 

His earlier education was acquired in 
publie and private schools in Maryland 
and with private tutors, his secondary 
education in the Spencerian Business 
College of Washington, and his col- 
legiate training in Georgetown Univer- 
sity Sehool of Law, where he eame to 
his degree in 1896, having entered in 
1894. From 1887 until September, 
1899, he was connected with the 
orphans’ court of the District of Colum- 
bia, acting occasionally as deputy regis- 
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ter of wills. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1896, and in 1899 entered into 
practice in the District of Columbia. In 
February, 1904, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ Association of 
Georgetown, and in February, 1905, re- 
ceived re-election. Politically he is a 
Democrat. 

Mr. Thompson married, August 10, 
1888, Ilattie Weems Wood, and has 
children: Mary Clare Livingston, Eliza- 
beth Wood, Harriette Wood and Ellen 
Brice Thompson. 


DUGAN, James Henry, A. B., M. D. 
Class of 1896. ; 

Dr. James Henry Dugan, a member 
of the elass of 1896 of Georgetown Col- 
lege, died at La Salle, Illinois, March 
2. 1903. In his college days he was one 
of the foremost in all branches of ath- 
leties and also filled many posts of 
honor in the gift of his fellow college 
men, notably in the Sodality, the St. 
Vincent de Paul, and in other societies. 

After graduation from the college he 
took up the study of medicine in Chi- 
eago and at the time of his death was 
a successful practitioner in La Sàlle.— 
(College Journal, March, 1903). 


MITCHEL, Charles Piquette, A. B., 

LL. B. 

Law. Class of 1896. 

Charles Piquette Mitchel, lawyer, 
law clerk in the office of the Judge 
Advoeate-General, War Department, 
Washington, D. C., was born in the city 
of Detroit, Michigan, August 16, 1872, 
son of Ormsby McKnight Mitchel, of 
the United States Army, and Elsie 
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Piquette his wife and grandson of Gen- 
eral Ormsby McKnight Mitchel, United 
States Army, the astronomer. He is a 
descendant of American ancestors. 

: His earlier education was acquired in 
Holy Cross Academy and Collier's 
School in Washington, D. C., and he 
fitted for college in the preparatory de- 
partment of Georgetown College. Later 
he entered the arts and sciences de- 
partment of Georgetown University, 





completed his higher education in that 
institution and was graduated in 1893, 
with the degree of A. B. He was edu- 
eated for the law in Georgetown Uni- 
versity Sehool of Law, and graduated 
in 1896 with the degree of LL. D. 

For a time after graduation Mr. Mit- 
chel was engaged in legal work in De- 
troit in a law office in that city, but in 
1897, returned to Washington and was 
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admitted to the bar of the Distriet of 
Columbia and afterwards accepted his 
present position as law clerk in the 
Judge Advocate-General’s office, War 
Department. Не is a member of the 
Metropolitan Club, Chevy-Chase Club 
and the Washington Squash Club. 

June 8, 1902, he married Miss Nellie 
Lane Butler, of Virginia, of musieal 
and literary talent, and has also been 
engaged with her in the field of fiction, 
as a contributor to magazines. 


DES GARENNES, Jean Felix, A. M., 
LL. B., LL. M. 


Law. Class of 1898. 


Jean Felix des Garennes, San Juan, 
Porto Rieo, lawyer, and until recently 
attorney for the French embassy in 
Washington, is a native of Franee, born 
January 3, 1876. | 

IIe is a graduate of Georgetown Col- 
lege, having received the degree of A. B. 
on June 19, 1894, and in 1896 received 
the university degree of A. M., and of 
Georgetown University School of Law, 
whenee he received the degree of LL. B. 
in 1896, and the degree of LL. M. in 
1897. He began practice in 1897 in 
Washington, and in 1899 beeame known 
as the attorney for the French em- 
bassy; in May of the same year he 
was decorated by the Freneh govern- 
ment in special recognition of services 
rendered. He has also occupied the 
leeture platform, having at different 
times delivered eourses on literary sub- 
jeets at the Catholie Summer Sehool of 
Ameriea on Lake Champlain, at Mary- 
land summer sehools, and elsewhere. 

Mr. des Garennes, in addition to the 
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general practice of the law, has made a 
specialty of civil law, both French and 
Spanish. In November of 1905 the New 
York firm of Rounds, Hatch, Dilling- 
ham & Debevoise, which conduct a 
large business between the United 
States and Porto Rico, invited him to 
become their partner for the purpose of 
taking charge of the offices in San 
Juan, where he now has his headquar- 
ters. 





Не married, June 28, 1904, Isabelle 
Sidney Nesmith, daughter of the late 
Captain Nesmith, and granddaughter 
of the late Judge George W. Nesmith, 
of the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire. Ile is a charter member of the 
University Club of Washington and un- 
til his marriage was a member of the 
Washington Fencing Club, of which at 
that time the Russian ambassador, 
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Count Cassini, was president, and on 
whose roll is a large proportion of the 
diplomatie corps. 


RYAN, James Andrew, LL. B., LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1896. 

James Andrew Ryan, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, attorney-at-law, is a native 
of Nashville, born April 4, 1875, son of 
Thomas and Margaret (Connor) Ryan, 
and on both sides of Irish extraction. - 

He was educated in Saint Mary’s 
Academy and the Brennan Military 
Academy, both at Nashville, and the 
eity high schools at St. Louis, Missouri. 
In 1894 he entered the Law Department 
of Georgetown University, graduating 
therefrom in 1896 with the LL. B. de- 
gree, receiving his LL. M. degree in 
1897. Mr. Ryan also was a student for 
a short time at the Law Department of 
the University of Virginia. During his 
course at Georgetown he represented 
the University with success in the In- 
ter-collegiate debate of 1897, and in the 
same year was also winner of the Law 
Essay prize awarded by the University. 

Mr. Ryan, in 1893, became private 
seeretary to United States Senator Wil- 
liam B. Bate, of Tennessee, and during 
the term of 1893-1895 he acted as assis- 
tant secretary to the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs. Mr. 
Ryan resigned his position in the Sen- 
ate upon his final graduation, to begin 
the practice of law at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and since that time he has con- 
tinuously practiced in said city. He is 
a Democrat in polities, and holds a 
membership in the Nashville branch of 
the Knights of Columbus. 

On June 8, 1902, Mr. Ryan was mar- 
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ried to Lillian M. Metz, daughter of 
William H. Metz. They have one child, 
Margaretta Josephine, born June 15, 
1903. 


DUFF, Edwin Hamilton, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1897. | 

Edwin Hamilton Duff, of Washing- 
ton, D. C, connected in the legal 
branch with the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company, was born in 
Washington, son of Kennedy Duff and 
Clara C. Ayars, his wife, and is of 
Seoteh and Irish ancestry. 

His early edueation was aequired in 
publie sehools in Downington, Pennsyl- 
vania and his higher edueation and 
legal training in the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Law, whence he was 
graduated in 1897. For fourteen years 
he has been connected with the legal 
branch of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, and is identified with 
nearly all American shipping interests. 
He is a member of the Columbia Golf 
Club and in polities is a Republican. 

Mr. Duff married, October 15, 1895, 
Gertrude Viola Blue. They reside at 
“The Portner," Washington city. 


POTBURY, Jesse Edwin, LL. B, 

LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1896. 

Jesse Edwin Potbury, of the Wash- 
ington bar, professor of commercial 
law, edueational department of the 
Young Men's Christian Association of 
Washington, D. C., is a native of that 
eity, born Oetober 12, 1874, son of 
Henry Otten Potbury and Sarah Ann 
Perry, and comes of English ancestors, 
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his father having been born at East 
Budleigh, Devonshire, England, and his 
mother at Longton, Staffordshire, Eng- 
land. 

His earlier literary education was ae- 
quired in the Distriet of Columbia pub- 
lie and high schools, from the latter of 
which he was graduated, and under pri- 
vate tutors. Soon after graduating 
from the high school he became assis- 
tant reporter to Hudson C. Tanner, 





then reporter in the New York state. 
senate, later was assistant stenographer 
for the Pan-American congress, still 
later stenographie reporter on the 
Cincinnati Enquircr and San Francisco 
Examiner, and afterwards stenographer 
in the press gallery of the United 
States Senate. In the fall of 1893 he 
began the study of law in the offices 
of Нор. Joseph J. Darlington, one of 
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the leading corporation lawyers of 
Washington, and at that time profes- 
sor in Georgetown University Sehool of 
Law, and at the same time he attended 
the lectures of that institution, and 
graduated from there with the degrees 
of LL. B. in 1896, and LL. M., 1897. 

` In connection with his law studies in 
Mr. Darlington's offiee Mr. Potbury 
was chief stenographer and had eharge 
of all the office work, which gave him 
an excellent praetieal training for later 
professional life. He was admitted to 
. the bar of the Supreme Court of the 


Distriet of Columbia September 1, 1897, 


and afterwards to the bar of the Court 
of Appeals and of the United States 
Supreme Court. Since he came to the 
distriet bar he has engaged in aetive 
general praetiee before the courts of 
the Distriet of Columbia, Virginia and 
Maryland. 


RABORG, Thomas Mason Thomson. 


Thomas Mason Thomson Raborg, 
New York eity, banker, was born De- 
cember 17, 1877, son of Samuel Owens 
Raborg and Matilda Brent Mason, his 
wife, and is of American ancestry. 

His early education was acquired in 
the school of the Sisters cf Charity at 
Mount St. Yincent-on-the-Hudson, and 
a like school at Convent Station. New 
Jersey; and his higher education at 
Georgetown College, where he attended 
from 1890 until 1892, but did not 
graduate. 


Since leaving college he has been en- 
gaged in the banking business in New 
York city. Пе has also held military 
office, having been e'eeted second lieu- 
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tenant in the United States volunteers, 
May 13, 1898, promoted to the rank of 
first lieutenant December 16, 1898, af- 
terward holding a commission as сар- 
tain in the Twelfth Regiment National 
Guards of the State of New York, from 
whieh he resigned in June, 1901. 

He is a member of the Metropolitan, 
St. Anthony, Ameriean and Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Yacht clubs of New 
York, the Maryland Club of Baltimore 
and of the Society of Colonial Wars, 
Sons of the Revolution, the Military 
and Naval Order of the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War, and the Virginia Historieal 
Society. 


BOYD, John Aloysius. 


John. Aloysius Boyd, Baltimore, 
Maryland, attorney at law, is a native 
of Baltimore, born May 24, 1877, son 
of Michael Boyd and Catherine Tou- 
lan, his wife. He is of Irish ancestry. 

His literary education was acquired 
at Calvert Hall School of Baltimore, 
where he attended for seven years, in 
Lovola College, Baltimore, where he 
graduated in 1896 after a three years 
course, and in Georgetown College, at 
which institution he was a student in 
1891 and 1892 and where he took a 
post-graduate course in 1897. His legal 
education was gained in Georgetown 
University School of Law, where he 
studied during the years 1897 and 1898, 
and in the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington. For two years he taught in 
ehemistry at St. John’s College, Wash- 
ington, and has been engaged in law 
practice in Baltimore since 1898. At 
present he is also a notary public of 
Baltimore. Politically he is a Demo- 
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erat, and is a member of the Coneord 
Demoeratie Club. He married Anna 
Higgins, of Baltimore. 


RALSTON, Jackson Harvey, LL. B, 

LL. D. 

Law. Class of 1897. 

Jackson Harvey Ralston, of the 
Washington bar, and whose home is at 
Hyattstown, Maryland, eame to the 
Georgetown legum baccalaureus de- 
gree in 1876 and since 1878 has prac- 
ticed law, first fo? three years at Quincy, 
Illinois, and afterward in the District 
of Columbia, but with such wide range 
of professional employments that he 
may be said to have been considerably 
engaged in the publie service. . 

He is a native of Saeramento, Cali- 
fornia, born February 6, 1857, son of 
James II. Ralston and Harriet Jackson. 
His father at one time was eireuit 
judge in Illinois, also state senator, and 
after his removal to the Paeifie coast 
was a member of the senate of Cali- 
fornia. Harriet Jackson was a daugh- 
ter of Rev. Aaron Jaekson of New York 
state. 

Mr. Ralston aequired his literary 
edueation in the San Franeiseo publie 
and high schools, and was educated for 
the law in Georgetown University 
Sehool of Law, where he graduated ; his 
honorary degree of legum doctor, was 
eonferred by the National University 
(law department) in 1897. For several 
years he has held a professorship in 
that institution. Throughout the period 
of his aetive professional life he has 
been first of all a lawyer, and the special 
offiees he has been ealled on to per- 
form have been put upon him because 
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ability as a lawyer and his naturally 
judieial and diplomatie mind. In 1878 
he went to Franee and Italy as dele- 
vate to the International Typographical 
Union of North America; in 1892 
was president of the board of commis- 
sioners of Hyattsville, when for the 
first time the single tax system of taxa- 
tion was applied for municipal pur- 
poses; was eounsel in Washington for 
Filipe Agoncillo, representative of the 
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Filipino republic before the war broke 
out in 1899; American agent and coun- 
sel in the cause of Pious Fund of the 
Californias against Mexico, the first 
dispute submitted to the permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, un- 
der the Hague peace convention of 
1899; and in 1903 was named by the 
United States as umpire for the Italian 
claims before the mixed tribunals at 
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Caracas. Ile is author of ‘‘Report as 
American Agent, Pious Fund’’ (Govt. 
Ptg. Office, 1902) and of report of 
‘‘Venzuelan Arbitration of 1903," 
(Govt. Ptg. Office, 1904.) At Keokuk, 
Iowa, June 1, 1887, Mr. Ralston mar- 
ried Sara B. Rankin. 


' TREMOULET, Joseph Sydney, А. B. 
Class of 1897. 

Joseph Sydney Tremoulet, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, manager of the New 
Orleans branch of the Grasselli Chemi- 
eal Company, and a graduate (class 
'07) of Georgetown University, is a na- 
tive of New Orleans, born November 
2, 1878, son of Henry Tremoulet, who 
is of Freneh descent, of the seeond gen- 
eration in America, and Celeste Lanna, 
a native of Louisiana. 

The private sehool of Mrs. E. Vatinel 
in New Orleans furnished the earlier 
edueation of Mr. Tremoulet. His see- 
ondary and higher ‘iterary education 
was obtained in the Jesuit College at 
New Orleans and Georgetown Univer- 
sity; he entered the latter institution 
in September, 1893, and upon comple- 
tion of the classical course was gradu- 
ated on June 21, 1897, receiving the 


A. B. degree. During his course there, | 


in 1897 he acted as secretary of his 
class. Since leaving the University 
Mr. Tremoulet has been continuously 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, his 
- first business connection being with the 
firm of Lagarde Brothers of New Or- 
leans, with whom he continued until he 
became New Orleans manager for the 
" Grasselli Chemical Company, his pres- 
ent position. 

Mr. Tremoulet married Miss Louise 
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Harris, daughter of Alexander Harris, 
of New Orleans. They have two chil- 
dren—Joseph Sydney Tremoulet, Jr., 
and Lillian Louise Tremoulet. 


ROACH, Charles Edward, A. B., LL. M. 


Law. Class of 1897. 


Charles Edward Roach, attorney at 
law, in aetive praetiee in Washington, 
D. C., holds three Georgetown degrees, 
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having graduated from the college as 
well as the law school. 

He was born in Washington, Novem- 
ber 17, 1874, son of William N. Roach 
and Mary Frances Liebermann his 
wife, the former at one time senator 
in congress from North Dakota, and 
the latter a daughter of Dr. Charles 
H. Liebermann, who was the first in- 
eumbent of the chair of surgery at 
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Georgetown University Medieal De- 
partment on its organization ій 1850. 

Mr. Roach acquired his earlier edu- 
eation in publie sehools in Washington 
and North Dakota, and his higher edu- 
eation in Georgetown College, where 
he was graduated with the degree of 
A. B. in 1895. He was educated for 
the law at Georgetown University 
School of Law, graduating from there 
LL. B. in 1897; LL. M., 1898. For five 
years, both before and after gradu- 
ating from the law school, he was clerk 
in the office of Hamilton & Colbert of 
Washington, and in 1900 began gen- 
eral praetiee in assoeiation with Mr. 
Watkins, with offiees in the Century 
building. 


HOLT, John Henry, B. S., M. E., LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1897. 


John Henry Holt, patent lawyer and 
solieitor of patents, of Washington, D. 
C., began active practice on his own 
aeeount in 1908, but for several years 
previously he had been closely identi- 
fied with the practical and scientific 


work of his profession in the offices of — 


one of the strongest firms of patent 
lawyers in the national eapital city. 
Mr. Holt is a native Alabamian, born 
in the eity of Montgomery, in that 
state, August 27, 1873, son of Dr. Wil- 
liam Joseph Holt and Mary Elizabeth 
Dugas, his wife, and eomes of a family 
of professional men. His grandfather, 
Judge William Henry Holt, was at one 
time judge of the Alabama supreme 
eourt, and his father, Dr. William Jo- 
seph Holt, was knighted by the Rus- 
sian government in two orders and was 
awarded two medals for bravery in the 
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Crimean war. His mother, Mary Eliza- 
beth Dugas, was a daughter of the 
late Dr. Louis A. Dugas, of Augusta, 
Georgia, a distinguished surgeon of the 
south, and one of the founders of Uni- 
versity of Georgia Medieal College. 
His earlier literary edueation was ae- 
quired in publie sehools and Riehmond 
Academy at Augusta, and his higher 
edueation at the Alabama Polytechnie, 
from whieh he was graduated B. S. in 


1893; and M. E. 1894. In 1894 he was 


assistant instruetor in his alma mater, 
and also during that and the following 
year was connected with the Augusta 


Electrical Railway Company. 


Equipped with a splendid education 
and experience in electrical and me- 
chanical engineering, Mr. Holt took up 
his residence in Washington in 1895, 
and for the next eight years was em- 
ployed in the patent law office of Wil- 
kinson & Fisher. At the same time 
he assisted Professor Rowland in his 
scientifie patent work in multiplex tele- 
graph inventions; and also during the 
same period he attended upon the 
courses and lectures of Georgetown 
University School of Law, graduating 
from that institution LL. B. in 1897. In 
1899 he was admitted to praetiee in 


the eourts of the Distriet of Columbia, 


and in 1903 established an office in 
Washington and entered upon an in- 
dependent professional career. He is 
a member of the University Club. 


WALSH, William A., LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1897. 
William A. Walsh, Yonkers, New 
York, member of the law firm of Esser 
& Walsh, is a native of Yonkers, born 
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August 18, 1871, son of Michael Walsh 
and Margaret Farrell, his wife, and is 
of Irish stock. 

He received his early education in 
the Christian Brothers’ School in Yon- 
kers, and in the year 1893 entered the 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana, but 
left the university in 1895 to take up 
the study of law at the Georgetown 
University School of Law, from which 
he graduated in the class of 1897, re- 





ceiving the degree of LL. B. In the 
fall of the year 1897 he secured a posi- 
tion with the law firm of Fettretch, 
Silkman & Seybel of New York City, 
where he remained until appointed as- 
sistant eorporation counsel of Mount 
Vernon, New York, whieh position he 
held for a period of three years. He 
resigned from the corporation coun- 
sel’s office to enter into private prac- 
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tice in his native city, and in the year 
1905 associated himself with J. Henry 
Esser of Mount Vernon, New York, 
where the firm has an office in addi- 
tion to the one at Yonkers. 

Mr. Walsh is a member of the City 
Club of Yonkers and of the West- 
chester County Bar Association; polit- 
ically, he is a Democrat. 


HARRINGTON, Howard Sawyer, A. 

B., A. М. LL. B. 

Class of 1797. 

Howard Sawyer Harrington, of New 
York City. lawyer, was born in Brook- 
lvn, New York, May 30, 1879, son of 
Louis and Catherine Harrington. He 
inherits English and Irish blood, his 
mother being a grand-daughter of 
Major General Thomas Conway, of the 
Revolutionary army. 

Ilis edueation, beginning in a pri- 
vate sehool im Brooklyn. was pursued 
in various institutions, including one 
year at St. Francis Xavier College, 
New York; Georgetown preparatory 
department, where he finished in 1895; 
Georgetown College, 1895-97 ; Columbia 
College, New York, where he eame to 
the degree of A. B. in 1899; Columbia 
University School of Political Science, 
degree of A. M., 1902; Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School, degree of LL. B. 
1902. 

He was admited to practice at the 
New York bar in 1902, and has been 
in praetiee there since, specializing in 
Admiralty Law. He is a member of 
the Columbia University Club, The 
University Glee Club of New York, 
Delta Kappa Epsilon Society and the 
Columbia University Alumni Associa- 
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tion. He served as president of the 
fifty-fifth annual national convention 
of the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity 
held at Washington, D. C., in Decem- 
ber, 1901. 

Mr. Harrington married, June 14, 
1905. | Anne  Piekrell МеКеппеу, 
daughter of the Hon. and Mrs. William 
Robertson MeKenney, of Petersburg, 
Virginia. Mrs. Harrington is a gradu- 
ate of Barnard College, 1902, and is 
a member of the Kappa Alpha Theta 
Fraternity and of the Virginia Society 
of the Colonial Dames of America. 


STRICKLAND, Reeves Trenchard, LL. 
M. 


Law. Class of 1€97. 

Reeves Trenchard Strickland, Wash- 
ington, D. C., special assistant attor- 
ney to the attorney general of the 
United States, is a native of Nashville, 
Tennessee, born January 6, 1872, son of 
Jesse Hartley Strickland and Corinne 
Reeves Strickland, and comes of Revo- 
lutionary ancestors. 

His father was colonel of the Eighth 
Tennessee Cavalry in the Civil War; 
his grandfather, William Strickland of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was an 
eminent arehiteet and engineer who 
built among other notable achieve- 
ments the Delaware breakwater at the 
mouth of the Delaware bay for the 
United States government, and the 
eapitol building at Nashville, Tennes- 
see. By a vote of the legislature of 
Tennessee at his death his remains 
were place in a crypt in the capitol 
building. The sarcophagus in which the 
remains of George Washington now 
rests at Mt. Vernon was made by John 
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Strothers of Philadelphia, from a de- 
sign by William Strickland, and was 
presented by them. in person to the 
Washington relatives on the day Wash- 
ington’s body was removed from the 
old to the present coffin, Saturday, Oc- 
tober 7, 1837. 

Mr. Strickland’s grandfather on his 
mother’s side (Reeves) fought with 
General Andrew Jackson at the battle 
of New Orleans, January 8, 1815. His 
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grandmother, Rebecca Trenehard 
Strickland, was a granddaughter of 
George Trenchard, attorney general of 
West Jersey under the crown of Eng- 
land in 1769, and captain of the first 
battalion Salem county, New Jersey, 
troops actively engaged in the ‘‘Quin- 
tin’s Bridge fight’’ and other places 
against the British in 1776-1777, and 
afterwards chairman of the Committee 
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of Safety of Salem county and eap- 
tain in the ‘‘Salem Light Horse”. 
Mr. Striekland's early edueation was 
aequired in the publie and private 
sehools of Brooklyn, New York. He 
was edueated for the law at George- 
town University School of Law, and 
was graduated from that institution, 
LL. B., 1897; LL. M. 1898. In 1897 he 
was admitted to practice in the courts 
of the Distriet of Columbia, and in the 
United States Supreme Court on May 
29, 1905, on motion of Mr. Solieitor 
General Hoyt. On July 1, 1903, he 
was appointed by United States Attor- 
ney General Philander C. Knox, special 
assistant attorney to the attorney gen- 
eral. He is a member of the Sons of 
the Revolution and a Knight Templar. 
On July 21, 1900, he married Miss 
Minnie S. Riley, of Washington, D. C. 


DAISH, John B., A. B., LL. B. LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1899. 

John B. Daish of Washington, D. C., 
lawyer, is a native of Michigan, born 
at Quincey, оп the 26th of January, 1867, 
son of Silas S. Daish and Mattie A. 
Broughton, his wife; he is of mixed de- 
seent, inheriting Irish, Scotch, English 
and Welsh blood. 

Пе attended publie schools in Wash- 
ington, graduating from the Washing- 
ton high school in 1885, in the same 
year recciving the degree of A. B. from 
the Johns Hopkins University as an 
honor graduate. In 1899 he graduated 
from the Georgetown University Sehool 
of Law with the degree LL. B., in 1900 
receiving the degree of LL. M., winner 
of the second prize. In 1889 he engaged 
in mercantile pursuits in Washington 
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and continued until 1900, when he be- 
gan to practice law, which he has since 
continued. Mr. Daish is a member of 
the American Historical Association 
and of the American Economie Associa- 
tion. 

He married, at Quincy, Michigan, 
Wilma Grace Markel. 


HORIGAN, William D., M. D., LL. B. 


William D. Horigan was born in 
Georgetown, D. C., October 17, 1861; 
son of Dennis and Jane Cunningham 
Horigan. Ile was educated at St. Mat- 
thew's Institute (now St. John's Col- 
lege) and Georgetown College; M.D. 
from Columbian (now George Wash- 
ington) University, 1889; LL. B. from 
Georgetown University, 1899; married 
Ann M. Wathen, Baltimore, 1900; as- 
sistant in library, Naval Observatory, 
1883-89; resident assistant, Columbia 
IIospital for Women, 1889-90; assistant 
librarian, Naval Observatory, 1891-94 


and librarian, 1894-1906. Address: 
U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, 
D. C. 


DAVID, Levi H., LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1898. 

Levi H. David, of the law class of 
'98, and who has engaged in general 
practice of law in the courts of the 
Distriet of Columbia sinee 1899 and in 
the United States supreme court since 
1904, is a native of Columbia, South 
Carolina, born December 8, 1877, son 
of M. David and Letty Epstein his wife, 
both deseendants of southern families. 

His earlier education was acquired in 
Columbia high school, where he gradu- 
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ated in 1894, and in South Carolina 
College at Columbia, where he was a 
student two years. He was edueated 
for the law at Georgetown University 
Sehool of Law, graduating from there 
LL. B. in 1898; LL. M., 1899. In the 
year last mentioned he was admitted 
to the Distriet of Columbia bar and 
the bar of the court of appeals, and 
in 1904 was admitted to practice in 
the United States supreme court. 

Mr. David is a capable lawyer, thor- 
ouga in all he undertakes and stands 
well in professional circles; his career 
in all respects reflects credit on the uni- 
ve sty whose diploma he holds. He 
is a member of St. John Lodge No. 1i, 
F. and A. M., and of Argo Lodge No. 
13 of the loeal braneh of B'nai B'rith. 
In polities he is a Democrat of the 
s... ctn уре. and in 1991 was seere- 
t^ v ef tie Young Men's Demoeratie 
Clib of Washington. 

On December 1, 1901, he married Re- 
beeea Heine Behrend (daughter of Am- 
mon Behrend, a well known eitizen of 
Washington and a descendant of Hein- 
rieh Heine, the poet) and has one child 
—Alan Behrend David. 


WORTHINGTON, A. Saunders, LL. B., 

LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1897. | 

A. Saunders Worthington, senior 
partner of the law firm of Worthing- 
ton & Patterson, Washington, D. C., 
is a native of Chillieothe, Ohio, having 
been born in 1878 at ‘‘Adena,’’ the 
historieal stone mansion built in 1796 
by his great-grandfather, Governor 
Thomas Worthington, of Ohio, who 
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moved into that State from Virginia 
in 1796. Mr. Worthington is a grand- 
son of the late General James T. 
Worthington, of Ohio, and a son of 
Judge Richard T. Worthington, late 
law elerk, United States Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C. His mother was 
Arabella Piatt, daughter of General A. 
Saunders Piatt, of Mac-O-Cheek, Ohio. 

Mr. Worthington was edueated in 
the Washington publie schools, after 


— 





leaving which he was appointed stenog- 
rapher to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington, which posi- 


tion he held until he began active law 


praetiee. While employed as stenog- 
rapher he attended the courses of the 
Georgetown University Law School, 
and was graduated LL. B. in 1897, and 
LL. M. in 1900. In 1902 he passed the 
Distriet of Columbia bar examination 
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and was admitted to practice in its 
eourts. The law firm of which he is 
senior member was organized in 1905. 


SETTLE, Tecumseh Gore, 
LL. M 

| Law. Class of 1897. 
Tecumsch Gore Settle, of Nashville, 

Tennessee, at present connected with 

the Nashville American, was born in 

Gainesboro, Tennessee, son of Tecum- 


LL. B. 





seh Gore Settle and his wife, Mary 
Young, both natives of Tennessee. 

The publie sehools of Gainesboro and 
Nashville furnished the earlier literary 
edueation of Mr. Settle, and upon leav- 
ing the Nashville High Sehool he en- 
tered the newspaper business at Nash- 
ville, and later edited and published 
a paper at Gainesboro. 
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In 1896 he entered the law depart- 
ment of Georgetown University, and 
was graduated therefrom in 1897, re- 
ceiving the degree of LL. B., and re- 
ceived the degree of LL. M. in course, 
1898. Upon his admission to the bar 
Mr. Settle located for the practice of 
law in Gainesboro, which he continued 
until 1902, when he turned his atten- 
tion to newspaper work, his present 
eonneetion being with the Nashville 
American. Mr. Settle is a member of 
the John S. Quarles Bivouac, Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, and in polities 
is affiliated with the demoeratie party. 

On February 5, 1905, he married 
Miss Ada S. Cooke, of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. One child has been born of 
this union—Esther Cooke Settle. 


DOUGHERTY, Philip Joseph, A. M., 

Ph. D., LL. B., LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1899. 

Philip Joseph Dougherty, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, attorney at law, 
was born in Philadelphia, December 9, 
1875, son of Edward Dougherty and 
Ellen C. Cannon, his wife, both of 
Whom are of Irish blood. 

He attended publie schools in Phila- 
delphia and the Cathedral Brothers’ 
School, thence entered St. Joseph’s 
College, Philadelphia, graduating from 
that institution in June, 1897. He 
studied law at the Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Law, graduating in 1899, 
and in 1900 entered into practice as an ` 
attorney at law at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Dougherty is a member of the 
Catholic Alumni Sodality of Philadel- 
phia and of the Catholic Historical So- 
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eiety of the same city. In polities he is 
a Republiean, but takes no aetive part 
in politieal affairs. 


BELL, James Fisher, A. B. 
Class of 1899. 

James Fisher Bell, of Seranton, Penn- 
sylvania, lawyer, in general practice 
there sinee 1901, and a graduate of 
Georgetown University, elass of 1899, 





is a native of Scranton, born there 
March 17, 1878, son of James Bell and 
his wife, Margaret Coleman. 
father, who was born in Pennsylvania, 
is of Scotch-Irish extraction, and 
through his mother he is descended 
from Irish ancestors. 

Mr. Bell’s early education was ob- 
tained in private schools in Scranton ; 
his higher education was acquired at 
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Georgetown University, where he was a 
student three years, having entered in 
September, 1896, and from which he was 
graduated with the A. B. degree on 
June 22, 1899. After leaving the uni- 
versity he took up the study of law and 
was admitted to practice in the courts 
of the state of Pennsylvania in 1901, 
and at once began a general practice in 
Scranton, which city has been the scene 
of his entire professional career, and 
where he has succeeded in building up 
a lucrative practice. 

During his course at the university 
Mr. Bell was manager of the George- 
town Glee Club for the year 1898-99. 
He now holds membership in the Lack- 
awanna Bar Association and the Seran- 
ton Bieyele Club. In polities he is an 
independent voter. 


RITCHIE, Abner Cloud, A. B., LL. B. 
Class of 1898. 

Abner Cloud Ritchie, of Washington, 
D. C., lawyer, was born in Georgetown, 
Distriet of Columbia, October 15, 1878, 
son of Louis Warfield Ritehie and Mary 
Jane Cannon, his wife, and is of Ameri- 
ean aneestry through 
tions. | 

He attended Washington publie 
schools, then entered Georgetown Uni- 
versity, where he took the entire course 
of eight or nine years, graduating in 
1898 with the degree of A. B. The de- 
gree of LL. B. he received from the 
Catholie University of Washington, D. 
C. Since graduation from the law 
tice in Washington. ‘In polities he is 
school he has actively engaged in prac- 
a Democrat. 


Many genera- 
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LACEY, Anderson Beardsley, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1898. 

` Anderson Beardsley Lacey, of the 
Washington bar, patent lawyer, gradu- 
ated from the law department of 
Georgetown University in 1898, but 
two years before that time he became 
junior partner of the firm of R. S. & A. 
B. Lacey, patent lawyers exclusively. 
The old firm of R. S. & A. P. Lacey was 
established in Washington in 1869, and 





since that time has been well known in 
professional eireles in that city. 

Mr. Lacey, the junior member of the 
present firm, is a native of Lacey ville, 
Ohio, and was born November 6, 1868, 
a son of Henry B. Lacey and Mary 
Anne Cockings, and on both the pater- 
nal and maternal sides is of English 
aneestory. He was educated at Scio 
College in Ohio, where he took the 
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three years’ course, and at Georgetown 
University School of Law, where he 
was graduated LL. B. in 1898. Previous 
to entering the law school he spent five 
years In newspaper work in Flushing 
and Cadiz, Ohio. Since August Ist, 
1896, he was engaged in patent prac- 
tice. On the 28th of November, 1904, 
he was admitted to practice in the- 
United States Supreme Court. 

In 1892 Mr. Lacey married Anna L. 
Watkins, of Beaver, Pennsylvania. 


CUNNIFF, Patrick Sarsfield, A. B. 

LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1899. 

Patriex Sarsfie!d Cunniff, attorney at 
law. of Boston and Newton, Massachu- 
setts, chairman of Watertown school 
committee, and for several years closely 
identified with edueational interests in 
that city. is a native of Waltham, 
Massachusetts, born September 12, 
1874. son of Martin J. Cunniff and 
Mary Louise Norton, his wife. 

[Iis earlier literary education was ac- 
quired at Watertown high school, and 
his higher edueation at Boston College, 
from which he was graduated in 1897. 
He was edueated for the law in George- 
town University School of Law, gradu- 
ating from there LL. B. in 1899; LL. M., 
1900. In 1901 he was admitted to prac- 
tice in the courts of Massachusetts, and 
in the United States District Courts at 
Boston in 1906. 

For some time after he came to the 
bar Mr. Cunniff was in the office of 
Henry F. Naphen, and then began prae- 
tice on his own account, with offices in 
Boston and Newton; and in connection 
with professional work he takes a eom- 
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mendable interest in educational affairs 
in his home town and since 1901 has 
been a member of the school committee 
in Watertown, being now chairman of 
the board and for the last three years 
chairman of the special committee 
charged with supervision of the erec- 
tion of a new school building estimated 
to eost $100,000. Не also is state direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts Catholic Order 
of Foresters, a Knight of Columbus, 
member of the Bay State Riding and 
Driving Club of Watertown, the 
Charitable Irish Society of Bcston, and 
of Boston College Alumni Association. 


HICKS, Jesse Addison, LL. B. 


Law. Class of 1899. 
Jesse Addison Hicks, Washington, 


D. C., engaged in the practice of law, | 


was born in ‘‘Hernhut,’’ Bedford 
eounty, Virginia, June 4, 1871, son of 
William Dickens Hicks and Mary 
Elizabeth Maupin Hicks, his wife. On 
the paternal side he is of English de- 
scent, and on the maternal side French. 
His mother was Mary Elizabeth Mau- 
pin, daughter of Addison Maupin, of 
Ba!timore, Maryland, and niece of Pro- 
fessor Socrates Maupin, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, until his death. His 
father, William Diekens Hicks, was the 
son of an English cotton planter who 
resided in Jackson, Mississippi. Wil- 
liam Diekens Hieks was a Confederate 
major, and was shot near Petersburg, 
Virginia, in 1864. 

Jesse Addison Hieks was reared in 
Lynehburg, Virginia, where he was 
edueated in the publie sehools of that 
eity, and subsequently held a position 
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as stenographer for the N. & W. R. R. 
In 1894 he eame to Washington and 
took up the study of law at George- 
town University, and graduated in 
1899. On February 4, 1902, he was ad- 
mitted to practice at the bar in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia; on June 16, 1902, 
was admitted to practice in the United 
States Supreme Court of Claims, and 
on Oetober 23, 1904, was admitted to 





praetiee before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. Hicks was vice-president of the 
post-graduate elass of 1900 of the law 
department of Georgetown University, 
but resignéd this office three months 
later, expeeting to practice law in St. 
Louis, Missouri, later deciding to re- 
main in Washington, nearer his native 
home. 
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KIRBY, John Joseph, A. В. A. M, 

LL. B., LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1899. 

John Joseph Kirby, New York City, 
associated in law praetiee with John 
Delahanty, who is one of the foremost 
lawyers of that eity, is a native of 
Massachusetts, born at Marlboro, July 
19, 1877, son of John II. Kirby and De- 
borah Agnes Wallace, his wife. He is 
of Irish descent. 

Ile attended publie sehools in his 
birthplace, graduating from the gram- 
. mar school in 1888 and from the high 
sehool in 1892, then entered Boston 
College, Boston, Massachusetts, where 
he came to the degree A. B. in June, 
1895. Не next took up a course in 
Georgetown University Post-graduate 
School, and in June, 1898, received the 
degree A. M. from that institution. His 
“education in the law was aequired in 
Georgetown University Sehool of Law, 
where he was graduated, LL. B., in 
1899, in 1900 reeeiving the degree 
LL. M. Mr. Kirby was president of the 
elass of 1895 at Boston College, and 
was also president of the elass of 1899 
at the Law School. During his college 
days he had a most excellent reputation 
as a debater and was chosen three times 
as closing speaker in intercollegiate dë- 
bates—first for Boston College in a de- 
bate with Georgetown University held 
at Boston in June, 1895; second, for 
Georgetown University against Colum- 
bian University, held at Washington, 
D. C., in May, 1899; and again for 
Georgetown against the University of 
Wisconsin, held in Washington in May, 
1900. Upon graduation from George- 
town University in June, 1898, he was 
chosen Masters’ orator. 
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Since entering upon professional 
work he has been associated with Mr. 
Delahanty, in New York. He is a con- 
tributor to Donahue's Magazine, 
having had some training in that field 
as graduate editor of the Boston Col- 
lege Stylus. In polities Mr. Kirby has 
never taken active interest. 


GARDINER, William Gwynn, LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1899. 

William Gwynn Gardiner, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., lawyer whose practice 
while general is speeialized to the ex- 
tent of his preferenee for questions of 
insuranee law, on whieh he is recog- 
nized authority, beeame a member of 
the bar in 1900, one year after he came 
to the law bachelor degree. 

Пе was born in Prinee George coun- 
ty. Maryland, September 30, 1865, son 
of Ignatius A. Gardiner and Olivia 
Gwynn, his wife, both natives of Mary- 
land, and deseendants of distinguished 
old families of that state whose settle- 
ment dates to the time of the colony. 
Ilis maternal great-great-grandfather 
was an officer of the British army in 
the Revolution and after the war re- 
signed his eommission end settled in 
Maryland. 

Mr. Gardiner aequired his elementary 
edueation in publie schools, his second- 
ary edueation at Tippett's preparatory 
school in Charles county, Maryland, 
and his higher education at Maryland 
Agricultural College, but did not grad- 
uate from there. Later he was a stu- 
dent at Bryant & Stratton’s Business 
College in Baltimore, and holds the 
diploma of that institution. He was 
edueated for the law at Georgetown 
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University Sehool of Law, graduating 
from there LL. B. in 1899; LL. M., 1900. 
In December of the latter year he was 
admitted to the distriet bar, and since 
October, 1901, has practiced in Wash- 
ington. He is a director of the People's 
Savings Bank of Washington. 

On Oetober 12, 1904, Mr. Gardiner 
married Eleanora Snowden Tracy, 
daughter of Captain W. W. Tracy of 
the Seventh Regiment National Guard, 
State of New York, New York City. 


GLOETZNER, Hermann Francis, A. B., 


Class of 1899. 


Hermann Francis Gloetzner, Wash- 
ington, D. C., elerk in the United States 





Pension Office, was born in Washing- 

ton, August 25, 1878, son of Dr. Anton 

Gloetzner and Johanna Nass, his wife. 
Vol. II—20 
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He was graduated from Georgetown 
College with the degree of A. B. in 
1899, after periods of study at various 
institutions—namely, St. John's Col. 
lege, 1886-1889; Georgetown College, 
1889-1892; Gonzaga College, 1892-1893 ; 
the Benedictine Gymnasium at Schaeft- 
larn, Bavaria, Germany, 1893-1897; 
Georgetown College, 1897-1899. 

In 1899 Mr. Gloetzner was one of a 
survey examination corps sent by the 
United States land office to Nevada, 
Idaho and Wyoming, after which he 
was stationed for one year at Gaithers- 
burg, Maryland, by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, to make 
observations for magnetic fluctuations 
at that point. He also served as a rod- 
man in the resurvey division of the 
New York Central railroad, stationed 
at Syracuse, New York. Since 1901 he 
has filled his present position in the 
pension office. Пе is a member of the 
Knights of Columbus, Carroll Council 
of Washington, D. C. 


CLAIBORNE, Chas. de 
LL. B. 


Charles de Balathier Claiborne, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, attorney at law and 
vice-president of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of that city, was born in 
New Orleans, January 11, 1879, son of 
Charles F. Claiborne and Amilie Soniat 
du Fossat, his wife, both natives of 
Louisiana. Пе is of American ancestry 
on the paternal side, and of French de- 
scent on the maternal side. 

Mr. Claiborne prepared for college in 
T. W. Dyer’s University School, and 
in 1895 entered Georgetown University, 
where he was a student four years. 


Balathier, 
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After leaving Georgetown he matricu- 
lated in the law department of Tulane 
University, from which he received the 
degree of LL. B. in 1900. Since his 
graduation from the law sehool Mr. 
Claiborne has been engaged in aetive 
practice of the law in New Orleans, and 
in eonneetion therewith he is aeting 
vice-president of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional bank of that city. lle is a mem- 
ber of the Boston Club and the Young 
Men's Gymnastie Club, both of New 
Orleans. 

He married Virginia 
daughter of Felix Couturié. 


Couturié, 


GRIMA, Alfred, A. B. 
Class of 1904. 

Alfred Grima, New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, a graduate of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, elass of 1904, and a lawyer asso- 
eiated in practice with Charles de В. 
Claiborne, attorney at law, was born in 
New Orleans, February 4, 1885, son of 
Alfred and Emma Cameron (Pugh) 
Grima. He is of American ancestry on 
both the paternal and maternal sides. 

lle was edueated in the Jesuit Col- 
lege at New Orleans and then entered 
Georgetown University, where he took 
the classical course and was graduated 
with the A. B. degree in 1904. Ile 
studied law, and upon his admittance 
to the bar entered the office of Charles 
de B. Claiborne, where he has sinee 
eontinued. 


BAKER, Gibbs Latimer, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1899. 
(ibbs Latimer Baker, attorney and 
eounsellor at law, of Washington, D.C., 
junior partner of the law firm of Doug- 
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las & Douglas. became a member of 
the district bar in 1900, and since that 
time has been engaged in active gen- 
eral practice. 

Пе was born at Lowndesville, South 
Carolina, July 3. 1873, son of Theo- 
philus Baker and Mary Madeline Lati- 
mer, his wife, and comes of pure Eng- 
lish aneestors. His education was ac- 
quired in the publie schools of South 
Carolina. He came to Washington in 





1893, and beeame private secretary to 
Senator Caffery, of Louisiana, and aft- 
erward served in like manner with Sen- 
ator Latimer, of South Carolina; and 
while so employed he attenced upon 
the eourses of Georgetown University 
Sehool of Law, from which institution 
he was graduated with the degree of 
LL. B. in 1899. Two years afterward 
he was admitted to practice in the 
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eourts of the District of Columbia. 
Having come to the bar, Mr. Baker be- 
gan his professional career as member 
and senior partner of the firm of Baker 
& Sherrill, but more recently he has be- 
соте junior partner of the law firm of 
Douglas & Douglas, with offices in the 
Colorado building. 

On the 29th of March, 1899, Mr. 
Baker married Caroline Banister Pryor, 
of Petersburg, Virginia. 


VAN CASTEEL, Gerald, LL. M. 
Law. Class of 1899. 

Gerald van Casteel, lawyer, foriner- 
ly of Washington, D. C., but now of 
Detroit, Miehigan, was born March 17, 
1871, in Dublin, Ireland, son of Jean 
Pierre Gerard, Baron van Casteel, of 
Rotterdam, Holland, and Mary Gwyn- 
neth Pugh, his wife, of Haverfordwest, 
Wales. (A narrative in extenso of his 


ancestry may be found in Vorsterman 


van Oijen's ‘‘Stam-en Wapenboek van 
Aanzienlijke Nederlandsche Familien," 
page 138 et seq.) 

His earlier education was acquired in 
various public schools in Brussels and 
London. At the age of eight he was an 
orphan, and then was cared for by his 
maternal grandmother, Martha Pugh. 
He attended school at Lewisham, Kent, 
at Silesia College, High Barnet, and at 
St. Peter’s Church School, Kennington, 
London. Before attaining his four- 
teenth birthday he left school to occupy 
a position with the Royal Jnsurance 
Company ; but his evenings were given 
to study, and by his sixteenth year he 
passed a civil service examination and 
obtained appointment in the Education 
Department, Whitehall, London, which 
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he held four years, availing himself of 
the ample leisure of official life to con- 
tinue his education, studying natural 
science, especially chemistry, at Birk- 
beck Institute and City of London Col- 
lege, and was awarded diplomas in the 
various branches. 

At twenty he made a trip on the con- 
tinent of Europe; after a few months 
as assistant to the manager at Forges 
at Bousval, Belgium, went into partner- 





ship with an uncle, which gave him 
some business experience but soon 
ended disastrously. After this he be- 
eame interested in typewriters, then a 
novelty in Brussels, did stenographie 
and secretarial work, which led him to 
Paris as seeretary to Henry F. Keenan, 
author of ‘‘Trajan,’’ ** The Money Mak- 
ers,” ete., and at that time Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York World. 
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Leaving Paris, Mr. van Casteel eame 
to New York in 1894, and soon after- 
ward was at Irvington, New York, in 
the editoria] department of the Cosmo- 
politan. From that magazine he went 
to the literary department of Harper & 
Brothers, thence to Washington, D. C., 
where he entered Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Law for the class of ’99 
—the largest class in the history o^ 
that department; and during the three 
years of the law eourse he was em- 
ployed in the office of R. Ross Perry & 
Son. At the end of the junior year he 
was awarded the seeond prize of $25, 
and at the end of his eourse graduated 
legum baccalaurcus, with first honors 
in a elass of one hundred and thirty 
graduates, winning the cash prize of 
$1G0 and the Edward Thompson prize 
for 1899, worth $240, with an essay on 
the subject of *'Is It Expedient to 
Adopt the Code System in Our Juris- 
prudence?” 

In.1900 Mr. van Casteel was awarded 
the legum magister degree, was duly 
admitted to practice in the eourts of the 
Distriet of Columbia, and from that 
time until June, 1906, was an aetive 
member of the Wasuington bar, en- 
gaged in general practice except dur- 
ing a period of six months as assistant 
official reporter to the constitutional 
convention at Richmond, Virginia, in 
1901. 

In June, 1906, Mr. van Casteel re- 
moved to Detroit, Miehigan, where he 
is engaged in editorial work as well as 
in the active praetiee of law, which is 
general, vet inclines to eases involving 
questions of eorporation law. 

Ile is a Mason. and in polities а Re- 
publiean of eonservative views. 
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He married, June 18, 1903, Grace 
Chandler Ross (daughter of Hon. 
George C. Ross, of Illinois) and has one 
daughter—Mary Geraldine Ross van 
Casteel. 





HALLAHAN, John 

A. M., LL. B. 

Class of 1899. 

John William Hallahan (3d), attor- 
ney and counsellor at law, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, is a native of that 
eity, and was born September 20, 1880, 
son of Peter T. Hallahan and Cecelia 
A. MeManus, his wife, and comes of 
Irish-Ameriean aneestors. 

His earlier education was acquired in 
Mt. Galitzin Seminary, La Salle Col- 
lege and St. Joseph's College at Phila- 
delphia, and Seton Hall College at 
South Orange. New Jersey; and his 
higher classical education in George- 
town College, where he completed his 
course and was graduated artium bac- 
calaurcus in 1899; artium magister, 
1900. 

Ile was educated for the profession 
of law in the law department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, graduating 
legum baccalaureus in 1903. At Phila- 
delphia in June, 1903, Mr. Hallahan 
was admitted to practice in the courts 
of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and since that time has devoted his at- 
tention to professional pursuits, with 
few distractions except an earnest un- 
selfish part in the political reform 
movement in Phialdelphia in the fall of 
1905, in which campaizn he was an ac- 
tive worker and a members of the 
speakers’ committee. He is a member 
of the Overbrook Golf Club, Menin 


William (3d), 
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Cricket Club, the Lawyers’ Club, the 
Soeiety of Alumni of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Georgetown Society of Phila- 
delphia, and of the Alumni Association 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


McFAUL, John В., A. B. 


John B. MeFaul, who died December 
28, 1890, in New York eity, became a 
Georgetown student in 1881, entering 
the class of third grammar, school of 
arts. He was remarkably industrious 
and at the end of each year received a 
distinetion or honorable mention in the 
published list of awards. He possessed 
unusual talents as an orator and as vale- 
dictorian of the class of 1887 he was 
publicly complimented by President 
Cleveland. 

After graduating in 1887 he entered 
St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore, to 
study for the priesthood. Persevering 
in spite of continued ill-health he con- 
tinued his elass work until too ill to 
bear the fatigue, then seeking relief for 
a short time, as he thought, in one 
month he was dead. He was in minor 
orders and in less than two years would 
have attained the great dignity he had 
longed for.—(College Journal, January 
1891.) 


GIVEN, Ralph, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1899. 

Ralph Given, Washington, D. C., as- 
sistant United States attorney for the 
Distriet of Columbia, is a native of 
Washington, born October 10, 1868, 
son of George H. Given and Isabella 
Furse, his wife. His father also was 
born in Washington, and became a mer- 
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chant in that city, and his mother was 
born in Devonshire, England, and came 
to this country with her parents when 
eight years of age. They settled in 
Washington. 

Ralph Given received his earlier edu- 
eation in the publie schools of Washing- 
ton, and his legal edueation in the 
Georgetown University Sehool of Law, 
whence he was graduated on the 10th 
of June, 1899. At the age of sixteen he 





had entered the employ of the law firm 
of Worthington & Heald as a clerk, and 
with this firm remained four years, 
then went into the real estate business, 
in which he continued until he had 
reaehed the age of twenty-three. His 
present offiee of assistant United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia 
he has held sinee February 1, 1900. 
Politically he holds independent views, 
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and has never affiliated with any party. 
Не is a member of the Columbia Goif 
Club of Washington. 

Mr. Given married, June 16, 1896, 
Mary I. MeCauley, and has one child, 
Harvey T. Given. 


DENEGRE, Charles, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1901. 

Charles Denegre. of Birmingham, 
Alabama, lawyer, in praetiee there 
since 1901, and a graduate of George- 
town University, elass of 1901, is a na- 
tive of Louisiana, born in New Orleans 
on January 22, 1877, son of Henry Den- 
egre, also a native of New Orleans, and 
his wife, Annie Virginia Durnnett, who 
was born in St. Joseph. Missouri. 
Charles Denevre is of Freneh extrac- 
tion on his father's side. and through 
his mother inherits Seoteh and English 
blood. 

He was educated in a private school 
at Mandeville, Louisiana, kept by Mrs. 
Harvey Rome, and in the publie schools 
of Chattanooga. Tennessee. He then 
entered St. Mary's College at Belmont, 
North Carolina. where he took a busi- 
ness eourse and was graduated on June 
18, 1895, with the Master of Aecounts 
degree. He entered into business pur- 
suits upon his graduation from St. 
Mary's College. which he continued 
until the fall of 1898, and on October 
4th of that year he became a student in 
the law department of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and upon completion of the law 
eourse was graduated in June, 1901, 
with the LL. B. degree. 

Mr. Denegre was admitted to prae- 
tice in the courts of Alabama shortly 
after graduation from the law school, 
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and located for practice in Birming- 
ham, beginning in November, 1901, 
where he has since been continuously 
engaged and where he has met with 
considerable success. During his course 
at Georgetown he was vice-president of 
the law debating society of the univer- 
sity, alternating on the debating team 
against the University of Michigan so- 
ciety during the year 1898. 

During his residence in Mandeville, 
Louisiana, Mr. Denegre was fleet cap- 
tain for the years 1897-98 and '99 of the 
Mandeville Yacht Club. His literary 
efforts have been confined largely to 
articles on legal subjects which have 
been contributed to The Аде. The 
Herald, The News and The Ledger. all 
Birmingham publications. He is a 
Democrat in polities, although he never 
has been a seeker after political honors. 

On September 16, 1903, Mr. Denegre 
married Miss Marie Dickinson, daugh- 
ter of T. W. Dickinson, of Birmingham, 
Alabama. No children have been born 
of this union. 


MARTELL, Charles Joseph, LL. в. 

LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1899. 

Charles Joseph Martell, attorney at 
law, in general practice in Boston, 
Massachusetts, former member of the 
teaching corps of Georgetown College 
and secretary to the president of the 
University, is a native of Boston, born 
April 30, 1874, son of Joseph H. Mar- 
tell and Julie Adele Belfontaine de 
Beausejour. His antecedents were of 
the vicinity of Bordeaux in France. 

Ilis earlier literary education was ac- 
quired in publie sehools in Boston and 
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Weymouth, and his higher edueation in 
Boston College, where he graduated 
artium baccalaurcus in 1896. Ilaving 
determined to enter the profession of 
law he became a student in George- 
town University Sehool of Law and 
graduated from there legum baccalau- 
reus in 1899; legum magister, 1900. 
While attending the lectures of the law 
department of the University he was 
an instructor in the academic depart- 





ment of the college, and served in that 
capacity and as secretary to the presi- 
dent, Rev. J. Havens Richards, 5. J., 
and Rev. John D. Whitney, S. J., from 
1897 to 1899; and in addition to his 
pedagogieal duties he was for a time 
director of athleties, and in 1900 wont 
abroad with the athletie team, visitng 
England and France. Пе gained s^ i? 
prominence for his literary work ur- 
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ing his eourses at Boston College and 
at Georgetown. 

In 1901 Mr. Martell was admitted to 
praetiee in the courts of Massachusetts, 
and since that time has been a mem- 
ber of the Boston bar. He is a well 


_ trained, careful lawyer, with a full ap- 


preciation of the dignity of his profes- 
sion and its requirements; in his hands 
the diploma of this university is worth- 
ily placed. 

On June 5, 1905, Mr. Martell married 
Helen F. Contee, daughter of Charles 
Snowden Contee and Elizabeth (Bowl- 
ing) Contee. of Maryland. 


POTBURY, Edwin, M. D. 
Medicine. Class of 1900. 

Dr. Edwin Potbury, a Georgetown 
alumnus of the elass of 1900, died No- 
vember 18, within less than a year from 
the time of his graduation. Ile was 
graduated from the medical school as 
the high elassman, and in his earlier 
school days in the publie schools of 
Washington, Distriet of Columbia, his 
native city, he also achieved honors, 
graduating with the highest records 
from the Washington High Sehool in 
1896. 

immediately after matriculating in 
the medical department of the Univer- 
sity he continued faithfully to attend 
to his duties and to aid those whose 
enthusiasm, unlike his own, would 
sometimes stimulate to evade restric- 
tions of university life. Some went to 
war, some lost confidence and disap- 
peared, but Edwin Potbury always 
stood out as a faithful example, and at 
the end of four vears, when tendered 
the valedictorianship of 1900, modestly 
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deelined to stand for eleetion against 
those who sought the honor. 


Later, at the competitive examina- 


tions for resident physieian and sur- 
geon of the University Hospital, his 
true ability asserting itself and distanc- 
ing all eompetitors, he received the 
highest honors which the faculty could 
bestow. After a brief and faithful at- 
tention to his duties, during which pe- 
riod he endeared himself to the hearts 
of all—the staff, attendants, associates, 
and patients of the hospital—he was 
ealled for some other field, far removed 
from this earthly strugg'e, after a short 
but painful illness.— (College Journal, 
December, 1900). 


BYRNE, Edward Louis, A. B. 
Class of 1901. 

Edward Louis Byrne, Brooklyn, New 
York, assistant superintendent in the 
Fulton works of the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, is a native of Brooklyn, 
born February 28, 1877, son of Thomas 
E. Byrne and Jane Moore, his wife, and 
is of American ancestry. 

Піѕ earlier education was acquired in 
public schools іп Brooklyn, in St. 
Agnes Aeademy and in the Stevens and 
the Georgetown preparatory schools, 
and his higher education in George- 
town College, whieh he entered in 1895, 
and from whieh he was graduated in 
1901. During the years 1898, 1899 and 
1900 he was on the 'varsity football 
team. 

Upon leaving college he went into 
the employ of the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company in the Fulton works, and has 
continued there advancing 
through various positions to his present 


since, 
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one of assistant superintendent. Mr. 
Byrne is a member of the Crescent Ath- 
letie Club of Brooklyn, and of the Phil- 
onomosian and the Philodemie societies, 
in whieh organizations he has held the 
Offices of vice-president and согге- 
sponding secretary, respectively. Poli- 
tically he is a Democrat. 


KEANE, Michael Aloysius, LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1901. 

Michael Aloysius Keane is a suecess- 
ful business man of Washington, D. C., 
and while he holds the law bachelor 
degree of Georgetown University his 
life since leaving the law school, as for 
several years previously, has been di- 
reeted in other than professional chan- 
nels. He is an extensive dealer in 
meats, and conducts his business inde- 
pendent of the beef trust. Several 
years have passed since he graduated 
and left the University with his prized 
diploma, yet his understanding of law 
has served as useful purpose in mercan- 
tile pursuits as if he had followed the 
profession of law. 

Mr. Keane is a lifelong resident of 
Washington, and was born February 6, 
1871, son of Thomas T. Keane and El- 
len Donovan, the former a native of 
Limerick, Ireland, while his mother was 
born in County Cork. His earlier edu- 
eation was acquired at St. Dominie's 
School and his higher edueation at St. 
John's College, from whieh he was 
graduated in June, 1889, with the de- 
gree of master of accounts. He was 
educated for the law at Georgetown 
University School of Law, graduating 
from there in June, 1901, with the de- 
gree of LL. B. He is a director of Car- 
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roll Institute, viee-president of the 
Young Men's Catholie Club and of the 
Young Men's Institute, and was one of 
the founders of IIoly Name Society of 
St. Joseph's parish in Washington. 

On November 23, 1898, Mr. Keane 
married Martha Rebecca Bain, by 
whom he has two children— Thomas T. 
Keane, junior, and Margaret Bain 
Keane. 


SHAW, Clarence Edward, M. D. 


Medicine. Class of 1901. 


Clarenee Edward Shaw, of Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. physician, in gen- 
eral praetiee there since 1902, and a 
graduate of the medical department of 
Georgetown University, elass of 1901, 
was born in Williamsport, on Oetober 
14. 1877, son of James Edward Shaw 
and his wife, Rachel S. Stehman. His 
parents are both Ameriean born, his 
father being descended from Seoteh- 
Irish ancestors and his mother being of 
German extraetion. 

He was edueated in the publie and 
high schools of Williamsport, graduat- 
ing from the latter in 1897. He then 
entered the medical department of 
Georgetown University, where he was a 
student four years, and from which he 
was graduated with the M. D. degree in 
1901. 

Upon leaving the University, Dr. 
Shaw at once received appointment as 
resident physician to the Williamsport 
Tfospital, where he served one year, and 
then established himself in that city for 
general practice; he has practiced con- 
tinuously in Williamsport since 1902 
and has succeeded in building up a 
lucrative practice for himself. He is 
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now serving on the dispensary staff of 
the Williamsport Hospital in connec- 
tion with his private practice, and also 
is attending physician to the county 
jail. Dr. Shaw is a member of the 
American Medical Association, the 
Pennsylvania State Medical Society, 
the Lycoming County Medical Society, 
of which he was seeretary for the 
year 1905-1906, and member of the 
West Branch Medical Society. He is a 
Mason of high degree, member of 
Lodge No. 106, Ancient Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, a Shriner, and in his 
religious faith is a member of the 
Christian Chureh. In polities he is a 
Republiean. 

On Oetober 13, 1902, Dr. Shaw mar- 
ried Miss Prudenee Felker, of Lewis- 
town, Pennsylvania. They have one 
eiild—Kathryn Shaw. 


HIRD, John Denby, A. М. LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1901. 

John Denby Hird. Washington, D. C., 
official chemist for the District of 
Columbia, is a native of Conneetieut, 
born at Thomaston, January 20, 1864, 
son of John ITird and Ann Nieho!son, 
his wife. both of English descent. 

Iis earlier education was acquired in 
publie sehools and in the Hartford 
(Conneetieut) High Sehool, and his 
higher edueation in Amherst College, 
where he graduated in June, 1886, with 
the degree of A. B.; and three years 
later obtained the degree of A. M.. and 
in the Georgetown University School 
of Law, whenee he was graduated in 
1901, with the degree of LL. B. 

From 1886 until 1892 he was profes- 
sor of ehemistry and state agricultural 
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ehemist at Maryland Agrieultural Col- 
lege, in the last mentioned year receiv- 
ing appointment as chemist for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Не is a member of 
the Official Association of Agricultural 
Chemists and of the American Chemical 
Society. 

He married, September 8, 1887, Isa- 
bella Barton Thompson, by whom he 
has two children—John Donald Hird 
and Denby Thompson Hird. 


WHITE, Guy Harris. 
Dental. Class of 1902. 

Guy Harris White, Washington, 
D. C., engaged in the practice of den- 
tistry, is a native of Washington, born 
April 9, 1879, son of George White and 
Adelaide Harris, his wife, and is of 
English-American ancestry. 

He attended publie schools in Wash- 
ington, graduating from the Central 
High Sehool, then entered Georgetown 
University School of Medicine, dental 
department, 1899, and was graduated 
thence in 1902.  Immediate'y upon 
graduation he began practice in Wash- 
ington, which he has continued. He 
was viee-president of his elass at eol- 
lege and a member of Psi Omega fra- 
ternity. Politieally he is a Republican. 

Dr. White married, September 29, 
1903, Iva J. Martin, and has one son, 
Martin Harris White. 


McNAMARA, Stuart, A. B, А M, 
LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1901. 
Stuart MeNamara, of Washington, 
D. CŒ., attorney at law, is a native cf 
Washington, born February 1, 1879. 
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His literary edueation was begun in 


publie schools of his birthplaee, and 


eontinued in Emerson Institute, Gon- 
zaga College, апа completed in George- 
town College, where he came to the de- 
gree of A. B. in 1897 and the degree of 
A. M. in 1898. His legal education was 
acquired in the Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Law, whence he gradu- 
ated, with the degree of LL. B. in 1901. 

He was admitted to practice in the 
supreme court and the court of appeals 
of the District of Columbia on July 1 
of the same year, and has been actively 
engaged in practice since. He is a'so 
a contributor to law journals, and is 
the author of ‘‘Vendors’ Lien,’’ pub- 
lished in the second edition of the 
"Ameriean and English Encyclopedia 
of Law." 

Mr. MeNamara is a member of the 
Analostan Boat Club, the University 
Club of Washington and of the Delta 
Chi fraternity. Politieally he is a Re- 
publiean. 


SMITH, Edward Joseph, A. B., LL. B. 
Class of 1901. 


Edward Joseph Smith, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, lawyer, and assistant eity 
attorney of that city sinee April 10, 
1905, is a native of Nashville, born 
October 13, 1881, son of Michael and 
Alice M. (Murphy) Smith. His father 
was a native of Ireland, and came to 
the United States when a very small 
child. His mother's parents were Irish. 

Mr. Smith received his early educa- 
tion in St. Mary's Aeademy, a sehool in 
charge of the Sisters of Merey, and in 
the Montgomery Bell Aeademy, both 
at Nashville. He entered Georgetown 
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University in September, 1897, taking 
the academic course, upon the сотріе- 
tion of which he was graduated in 
June. 1901, with the A. B. degree. He 
then began the study of law in the law 
department of Vanderbilt University, 
at Nashville, Tennessee, from which Le 
was graduated in 1904 with the LL. B. 
degree. Не was admitted to practice 
in the courts of the state of Tennessee 
in June of the same year, and in Oeto- 





ber opened for practice in Nashville, 
where he has since been continuously 
engaged, and in connection with an ac- 
tive practice he now is serving as as- 
sistant city attorney of Nashville, hav- 
ing entered into that office on April 10, 
1905. 

Mr. Smith holds membership in the 
University Club of Nashville, and is a 
member of the local branch of the 
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Knights of Columbus. He is a Demo- 
erat in polities, but has not devoted 
much of his time to that partieular 
field. 


BOGGS, Walter J., A. B., LL. B. 
L&w. Class of 1909. 

Walter J. Boggs, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, lawyer, is a native of Baltimore, 
born May 8, 1879, son of William 
Boggs and Annie M. Boggs, née Ryan. 

His literary edueation was aequired 
in Loyola College, Baltimore, and 
Georgetown Col'ege, where he eame to 
the degree of A. B. in 1898. He also 
spent one year more pursuing a spe- 
cial course in history and political 
eeonomy, at Johns Hopkins University. 
His training for the law was gained in 
the University of Maryland Law 
Sehool, whenee he was graduated in 
1902 with the LL. B. degree. Since 
graduation he has been engaged in 
praetiee in Baltimore. He is a member 
Nf the Bar Association of Baltimore 
City, and also of the Georgetown 
Alumni Association. 


TAGGART, Hugh Fairgreave, LL. B., 

LL. M. 

Law. Class of 1902. 

Hugh Fairgreave Taggart, Washing- 
ton, D. C., proseeuting attorney in the 
District of Columbia police court, is a 
native of Washington, born June 30, 
1878, son of Hugh T. Taggart and 
Annie Missouri (Jackson) Taggart, his 
wife. Hugh T. Taggart was born in 
Baltimore, Maryland, and spent his 
earlv life in Georgia; he was edueated 
in Washington for the practice of law, 
and for nearly thirty years was first as- 
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sistant United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia. His wife, Annie 
Missouri Jackson, was born in Mont- 
gomery county, Maryland, and there 
spent her early life, then removed to 
Washington, where she was married 
and has since lived. 

Hugh Fairgreave Taggart attended 
public schools, and in 1892 entered 
Georgetown College, where he was a 
student until 1898; then in the fall of 





the following year entered Georgetown 
University School of Law, where he 
took a four years’ course, receiving the 
degree of LL. B. in 1902, and the degree 
LL. M. in 1903. He was awarded a prize 
for a graduation thesis on ‘‘Federal 
Control of the Trusts.”’ 

Shortly after being admitted to prac- 
tice he was appointed by the Hon. Mor- 
сап Н. Beach, United States attorney 
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for the District of Columbia, to a posi- 
tion in his office, and in August, 1904, 
was appointed by him as one of the 
prosecuting attorneys in the police 
court of the District. Mr. Taggart is 
a member of Washington Council, 
Knights of Columbus. Politically he is 
an independent voter. 


FLYNN, Thomas Donovan, A. B, 

LL. B. 

Law. Class of 1902. 

Thomas Donovan Flynn, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, lawyer, graduate of 
the Georgetown University School of 
Law with the elass of 1902, was born in 
New Orleans, October 25, 1881, son of 
John P. Flynn, also a native of New Or- 
leans, and Margaret Donovan, his wife, 
He is of Irish-American ancestry. 

The earlier literary education of 
Thomas Donovan Flynn was gained in 
St. Joseph’s Academy, New Orleans, 
which he entered in 1887 and left in 
1892 to matriculate at the College of 
the Immaculate Conception (Jesuits), 
New Orleans, and in which he was a 
student almost seven years, graduating 
in June, 1899, with the degree of A. B. 

Mr. Flynn studied for his profession . 
in the Georgetown University School of 
Law, which he entered in October, 
1899; he finished the course in June, 
1902, and was graduated with the de- 
gree of LL. B. During his law course 
he was eleeted president of the George- 
town University Debating Society 
(Law), acting in that capacity during 
the school year 1901. He was admitted 
to the bar immediately after graduation 
and on November 17, 1902, opened for 
practice in his native city, where he has 
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since continued. In national politics he 
is a Democrat, but in municipal affairs 
he is an Independent Democrat, being 
affilif'ted with the governing committee 
of the Independent party in New Or- 
leans. 


DEVLIN, Daniel Joseph, A. B. 
Class of 1902. 


Daniel Joseph Devlin, vice-president 
of the Carrollton Land and Improve- 
Limited, 


ment Company, of New 





Orleans, Louisiana, and a graduate of 
Georgetown University, class of 1902, 
was born in Patterson, Louisiana, Sep- 
tember 25, 1881, son of William Devlin, 
a native of County Donegal, Ireland, 
who was made a Knight of St. Gregory 
by Pope Pius IX, and is one of the 
founders of the Catholie Club of New 
York eity. The mother of Daniel Jo- 
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seph Devlin was Mary Amelia Roussel 
before her marriage; she is a native of 
Louisiana, of French descent. 

The Jesuit College of the Immaeulate 
Coneeption and Tulane University, 
both of New Orleans, furnished the 
early and seeondary edueation of Dan- 
iel Joseph Devlin, and his higher edu- 
cation was acquired in Georgetown Uni- 
versity, which he entered in 1898 and 
from which he was graduated in 1902 
with the A. B. degree. During tlie year 
1901-1902 he acted in the capacity of 
co-editor of the Georgetown College 
Journal, and he was a frequent con- 
tributor to its pages during his attend- 
ance at the University. 

Upon graduation from Georgetown 
Mr. Devlin engaged in business pur- 
suits, being associated with the Carroll- 
ton Land and Improvement Company in 
various capacities, and now is vice-pres- 
ident of that corporation. He is a mem- 
ber of the Delta Kappa Epsilon college 
fraternity, the Louisiana Club, the New 
Orieans Chess, Checkers and Whist 
Club, St. John Rowing Club, Young 
Men's Gymnastic Club and the Holy 
Spirit Society. In polities he is an in- 
dependent voter. 

On December 6, 1905, Mr. Devlin 
married Miss Shirley Nathalia Stott, 
daughter of C. F. Stott, of New 
Orleans. 


NOLAN, Thomas J., A. B. 


Class of 1902. 


Thomas J. Nolan, of Reading, Penn- 


 sylvania, a graduate of Georgetown 


University with the elass of 1902, and 
at present earnestly engaged in the 
study of theology at St. Bonaventure's 
Seminary, Allegany, New York, with a 
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view to receivng holy orders, is a na- 
tive of Reading, born November 7, 
1880, son of Thomas Nolan, who was 
born in Ireland, and his wife, Helen 
Jackson, who is of American ancestry. 

Mr. Nolan first attended the parochial 
sehools of Reading, and then entered 
Fordham University, New York City, 
where he was a student from 1895 until 
1900. He next entered Georgetown 
University, where he took the classical 





eourse, and was graduated with the 
A. B. degree in 1902. After leaving the 
walls of **Old Georgetown'' he went 
abroad and pursued a further course in 
Louvain University, Belgium, where he 
remained until May, 1905, when on ac- 
eount of adverse health he returned to 
his native shore. Аз has been above 
stated he is at present devoting his en- 
tire time to theologieal study, with a 
view of receiving holy orders. 
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BYRNES, William Henry, Jr, A. B, 

LL. B. 

Class of 1903. 

William Henry Byrnes, Jr., of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, associated with 
the law firm of Howe, Spencer & 
Cocke, was born in that city on April 
24, 1881, son of William Henry and 
Ellen Mary (Conery) Byrnes, and is 
of Irish extraction. 

He was educated in the Sacred Heart 





Academy, Dyer’s University School and 
the College of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion (Jesuit), all of New Orleans, after 
which he entered, in September, 1897, 
the Georgetown Preparatory School, 
passed through that school into George- 
town University, graduating from the 
collegiate department with the A. B. de- 
gree in June, 1903. During his course 
in Georgetown he was vice-president of 
the freshman class, 1899-1900; presi- 
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dent of the sophomore class, 1900- 
1901; president of the junior class, 
1901-1902. He also was athletic editor 
of the college journal in 1902, and a 
member of the board of editors in 1901 
and 1902. While at college he won 
the Morris Historical Essay Medal, the 
Kidwell Mechanics Medal, and the 
Senior Class Philosophy Medal. At 
the graduation exercises he was vale- 
dietorian of his class. 

After leaving the college he entered 
Tulane University, where he was 
grounded in the law, and from which 
he was graduated in June, 1904, with 
the degree of LL. B. Since that time he 
has been practicing his profession in 
New Orleans, associated with the firm 
of Howe, Spencer & Cocke. 

Mr. Byrnes for many years has been 
actively interested in athletics, and 
since 1905 has been secretary and treas- 
urer of the Southern Association of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. He is a 
member of the New Orleans Progres- 
sive Union, the Commercial Law 
League of America, and the Jesuit 
Alumni Association, and a member of 
the Carnival organizations of New 
Orleans. 

On June 8th, 1904 he married Miss 
Grace Woodburn, daughter of the Hon. 
William Woodburn, of Nevada. Last 
year they lost their little daughter, 
Jane Endres Byrnes. 


STREET, Garfield Arthur. 
Law. Class of 1904. 

Garfield Arthur Street, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., lawyer, is a native of Wash- 
ington, born February 28, 1883, son 
of George W. Street and Jennie Har- 
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vey, his wife, both of whom were born 
in Albany, New York. On the pater- 
nal side the grandparents were Rich- 
ard Street, a clothing merchant of 
Albany, who was born in England, and 
was first cousin to Alfred B. Street, the 
poet; and Sarah Collison, a niece of Sir 
George Wombold, of England. The 
maternal grandparents were Dr. Wil- 
ham Harvey, chief chemist of the city 
of Albany, a descendant of Lord Beau- 
camp Bagnal, of Ireland, and Anna E. 
Sweet of Newburgh, New York, who 
was of French descent. 

Garfield Arthur Sweet attended 
graded schools of the District of 
Columbia, and in 1899 graduated from 
the Washington high school, then en- 
tered Georgetown University School of 
Law, 1901, and was graduated in 1904. 
He was admitted to practice before the 
eourts of the District of Columbia in 
February, 1905, and immediately en- 
tered upon professional labors. 

Just previous to entering the law 
school he was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the National Guard of 
the District of Columbia by President 
McKinley, and also acted as captain 
of Company B, Fourth Battalion, hav- 
ing been the youngest officer in the 
organization, but resigned his commis- 
sion to devote his entire time to law 
study in 1902. 
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DALMAGE, Mihran M., D. D. 8. 
Dental. Class of 1903. Professor. 
Mihran Muggerdick Dalmage, Wash- 
ington, D. C., doetor of dental surgery, 
professor of dental pathology and his- 
tology and superintendent of laborato- 
ries and elinies in the dental depart- 
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ment of Georgetown University, was 
born in Marsovan, Armenia, son of 
Muggerdiek Sarkis Dalmage and Ohan- 
ness Derderian his wife, and is of 
Armenian ancestry. 

Ile was edueated in the Armenian 
National Preparatory Sehool and later 
was a student in Anatolia College, but 
on account of political troubles he left 
eollege within five months of gradua- 
tion and eame to America. He then re- 





sumed his studies in Cushing Academy 
at Ashburnham, Massachusetts, and 
finished his literary education in 
Woreester Academy at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, graduating from there 
in 1898. Ilis professional education 
was acquired at the Washington 
National Dental College, from which 
he was graduated in 1901. In 
the same year that institution consoli- 
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dated with Georgetown University and 
became its dental department, and in 
1903 he took the Georgetown degree of 
artis dentariae doctor. 

Sinee his graduation from, Washing- 
ton Dental College, Professor Dalmage 
has engaged in active professional 
work in Washington, and sinee the 
union of that eollege with the Univer- 
sity he has taken an earnest interest 
in its faeulty work and is regarded as 
one of the most effieient members of 
the teaching corps. He is a member of 
the District of Columbia Dental Soci- 
ety and member and ex-president of 
the Salmagundi Art Club of Wash- 
ington. 


SHIPLEY, Charles Everett, LL. B. 
Class of 1904. | 

The commencement exercises of the 
e'asses of 1904, and particularly those 
of the law department, were marred by 
the death of Charles Everett Shipley. 
of the District of Columbia, on June 1, 
1904. His death eame as a severe shock 
to his friends and fellow students, as 
Mr. Shipley had completed the full 
eourse entitling him to the degree of 
bachelor of laws, having just eom- 
pleted his final examination on the 
twenty-first of May. 

Charles Shipley was а native of 
Maryland, but during the greater por- 
tion of his life resided in Washington. 
He attended publie sehools there, after 
that entering the Washington Business 
High Sehool, from which institution he 
was graduated at the age of fourteen. 
In Oetober of 1901 he entered the law 
department of Georgetown University, 
and during his eourse there earried off 
eaeh year the highest honors for class 
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standing. During 1904 he represented 
the law school senior class on the staff 
of the College Journal. He was 
probably the youngest member of his 
class, being but twenty years of age 
at his death, and gave promise of a 
brilliant and useful career.—(College 
Journal, July, 1904.) 


NEUBECK, Francis L., LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1903. 
Francis L. Neubeck, of Washington, 
D. C, lawyer, Commissioner of the 
Court of Claims, is a native of Wash- 





ington, born November 11, 1877, son of 
Henry Neubeek and Catherine Mar- 
garet Kerehner, his wife. He is of Ger- 
man-Ameriean descent. 
He attended parochial schools, St. 
Matthew 's and St. Mary's, in Washing- 
Vol. II—21 
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ton, and also studied at Gonzaga Col- 
lege. He entered Georgetown Univer- 
sity Sehool of Law, in 1900, and re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B. in 1903. 
While pursuing the study of law he 
was emploved in a law offiee in the 
eapaeities of clerk, stenographer and 
typewriter, and sinee 1903 has been 
praetieing law in Washington, making: 
a specialty of Court of Claims practice. 

On November 21, 1905, Mr. Neubeck 
married Mary D. Curran of Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. 


HOGAN, Frank J., LL. B. 
Law. Class of 1902. 

Frank J. Hogan, of the Washington 
bar, Junior member of the law firm of 
Sheehy & Hogan, is one of the best ex- 
amples of the energetic and capable 
younger element of the profession at 
the national eapital. Before taking up 
the study of law he had more than ten 
years’ experience in railroad, commer- 
cial and clerical employments, all of 
whieh gave him an excellent under- 
standing of men and business affairs, 
and when he came to the bar after 
leaving the law sehool of this univer- 
sity he was well equiped for hard pro- 
fessional work and his future success 
was praetieally assured. 

He was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
January 12, 1877, son of Maurice 
Hogan and Mary Sweeny his wife, and 
is of pure Irish stock. He was edu- 
cated in publie schools in Charleston, 
South Carolina, and Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Law, graduating from 
the latter with the degree of LL. B. in 
1902. In the same year he was admit- 
ted to the distriet bar, and sinee that 
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time has engaged in active practice 
with Mr. Sheehy, with offices in the 
Colorado building. 

From 1899 to 1902 Mr. Hogan was 
private secretary to the quarter-master 
general, U. S. A., and while so engaged 
pursued law studies in the University. 
He is a member of the Century Club of 
Washington, the National Geographi- 
eal Society and Knights of Columbus. 

Не married Mary Cecile Adair, of 
Savannah, Georgia, and has one daugh- 
ter: Dorothy Hogan. 


HICKLING, Daniel Percy, 1863. 


Medicine. Class of 1884. 


Daniel Perey Hickling. M.D., of 
Washington, D. C.. is a native of that 
eity, born September 19, 1863, son of 
Daniel Perey and Sarah Ann (Rus- 
sell) Hiekling. Ilis father was a gradu- 
ate of Georgetown University, with the 
degree of Ph. D. 

He reeeived his literary education in 
his native city, Emmerson Institute 
(Dr. Young's), and in Columbia Col- 
lege, 1873-1881. In the latter year he 
entered the medical sehool of George- 
town University, from which he was 
graduated with the degree of Doetor 
of Medicine in 1884. He subsequently 
took special courses in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Chicago, and Harvard Medical 
School. Karly in his professional 
career he was externe and resident 
physician to the Providence Hospi- 
tal. In addition to a large personal 
practice, his services have been called 
for in Various important positions: As- 
sistant demonstrator of — апаїошу, 
Georgetown Medical College, 1887-88; 
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physieian to the poor, Washington, 
1886-92; surgeon, Police and Fire De- 
partment, Washington, and president 
on board, 1893-97; visiting physician, 
Washington Asylum, 1897; professor 
eleetro-therapeuties, professor clinical 
surgery and elinieal professor of neu- 
rology, Georgetown Medieal School; 
professor surgery and genito-urinary 
diseases, Washington Post-graduate 
Medieal School; member of consulting 





staff, Washington Home for Incurables ; 
neurologist, Providenee Hospital; chief 
of nervous and mental clinic, Eastern 
Dispensary and Casualty Hospital, and 
chief of eleetro-therapy elinie if same; 
in charge of nervous diseases and elec- 
tro-therapy, Georgetown University 
Hospital; lecturer on nervous diseases 
in Training School for Nurses, Provi- 
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dence Hospital: professor surgery, Cap- 
ital Training School for Nurses. He was 
formerly chairman of committee on pub- 
lic health, Business Men's Association ; 
Vice-president and fellow, American 
Eleetro-Therapeutie Association; mem- 
ber of eonsulting staff, Providenee Hos- 
pital; medical direetor, Almas Temple, 
Mystie Shrine. Пе has served on vari- 
ous presidential inauguration commit- 
tees—on reception, President Cleve- 
land; on law and order, President 
MeKinley; and on the medieal, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Ile is eonneeted with 
a large number of professional bodies 
and fraternal orders, holding member- 
ship in Medical Society, Alumni 
Georgetown College, president; Uni- 
versity Club, Washington; Medieal So- 
cibty" Distriet of Columbia, member of 
executive and milk committees, and 


chairman of legislative committee, 
Medical Association, District of Co- 


luņmbia; Medical and Surgical So- 
eiéty, -Distriet of Columbia; So- 
eibty 'of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
езбе," District of Columbia, vice- 
ident ; Medical Society, Casualty 
H pital; Washington Academy of 
Sdienees; Washington Board of Trade, 
.ehairman of committee on publie 
health; Washington Chamber of Com- 
-merce; National Association for Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis; Washington 
Committee on Prevention of Tubereu- 
logis. chairman of committee; King 
Solomon Lodge, F. and A. M.; Mt: Уег- 
noh Chapter, R. A. M.; Washington 
Commandery, K. T.; Albert Pike Con- 
sistory, A. and А. S. R., S. T., U. S. A. 
He is also seeretarv of the Capital 
Training School for Nurses. and the 
Washington Training School for Nurses. 
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Dr. Hickling has made many contri- 
butions to the literature of his profes- 
sion: ‘Treatment of Delirium Tre- 
mens," Va. Med. Semi-Monthly, July 
13, 1900; ‘‘Appendicitis,’’ read before 
Medical and Surgical Society, Distriet 
of Columbia; ‘‘Abscess of Brain," 
Washington Med. Annals; ‘‘Fibrous 
Tumor of Brain," ibid.; ''Hysteria,"' 
Va. Med. Semi-Monthly; ‘‘ Hystereetomy 
for Fibroids, ` ‘‘ Prevention of Tubereu- 
losis, Washington Med. Annals: “Тһе 
Study of Disloeations of First Car- 
po-Metacarpal Joint, А Case of Suc- 
Hip Joint — Amputation,"' 
*" Friederieh's | Disease," Washington 
Soeietv of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases. 

Dr. Hiekling was married, Septem- 
ber 5, 1894, to. Harriett Franees Stone. 
and their children are: Sarah Stone 
Hickling, Daniel Perey Ihickling, Jr. 
Dr. Iliekling's address is 1304 Rhode 
Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


eessful 
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EVANS, Henry Ridgely, LL. B. 


Class of 1875. 


Henry Ridgely Evans, Washington, 
D. С, author, and assistant librarian 
of the United States Bureau of Eduea- 
tion, is a native of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, born November 7, 1861, son of 
Henry Cotheal Evans and Mary Eliza- 
beth Garrettson, his wife. On the 
maternal side he is a descendant of the 
old eolonia! families of Ridgely, Dor- 
sev and Worthington of Maryland. 

Mr. Evans’ earlier education was car- 
ried on with private instruetors, and 
he was a student in the preparatory 
department of Georgetown College dur- 
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ing the years 1873, 1874 and 1875. He 
afterwards entered Columbian College, 
(now, George Washington), but left 





that institution in his sophomore year. 
He entered the law department of Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and in 1883 re- 
eeived the degree of LL. B. from the 
Baltimore Law Sehool. 

In 1884 he engaged in journalistic 
work being connected with the Balti- 
News, and remained with that 
paper until 1887. when he was appoint- 
ed to his present position in the Bureau 
of Edueation. He is a recognized author- 
itv in the United States on the psychol- 
ogv and history of natural magie and 
prestidigitation, and is a frequent con- 
tributor to Open Court, The Cos- 
mopolitan, New Age and other mag- 
azines with articles on folk-lore, 
magic and superstitions. In collabora- 


more 
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tion with Albert A. Hopkins he wrote 
‘Magic, Stage Illusions, Ete." pub- 
lished by the Scientific American Com- 
pany of New York city. In 1906 he 
wrote an elaborate work on ‘‘The Old 
and the New Magie," published by 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chi- 
eago, Illinois. 

Mr. Evans was united in marriage 
with Florence Kirkpatriek, of Phila- 
delphig, Pennsylvania, in 1892. 


FAIRFAX, John Wheeler, Jr., A. B. 
Clags of 1904. 
John Wheeler Fairfax, Jr., of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, engaged in the 
stock and bond business in association 





with his father, John Wheeler Fairfax, 
and a graduate of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, class of 1904, is a native of. New 
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Orleans, born September 12, 1884, and 
comes of American ancestors; his 
mother’s maiden name was Mary Vir- 
ginia Washington. 

Mr. Fairfax’s earlier literary educa- 
tion was acquired in the College of the 
Immaculate Conception (Jesuit) at 
New Orleans, and his higher education 
was gained in Georgetown University, 
which he entered in March, 1901, and 
from which he was graduated in June, 
1904, with the degree of A. B. Since 
leaving the University he has been as- 
sociated with his father in the bond 
and stock business. 


HAMILTON, George Ernest, 1855— 
Law. Class of 1874. 

George E. Hamilton, LL.D., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., senior member of the law 
firm of Hamilton, Colbert, Yerkes & 
Hamilton, a member of the faculty of 
Georgetown University School of Law 
for more than twenty years, three years 
its dean, and now a lecturer in its reg- 
ular and also in its fourth year course, 
was born in Charles county, Maryland, 
March 5, 1855, a son of John and Mary 
"Emily (Hawkins) Hamilton. 


When not quite thirteen years old he 
entered Georgetown College, completed 


its.course and graduated with the de- 
gree of A. B. in 1872. In 1874 he grad- 
uated from the law school of his alma 
mater, receiving the degree of LL. B. 
His degree of A. M. was conferred by 
the president of the university in 1882, 
and in 1889 he was given the honorary 
degree of LL. D. After graduating from 
eollege Mr. Hamilton taught several 
years at Gonzaga College, and while so 
engaged pursued the course of the law 
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department of the University. In 1874 
after graduation, he became connected 
with the law firm of Merrick & Morris 
and in 1886, upon the death of Mr. 
Merrick, succeeded him in the firm, the 
stvle of which then changed to Morris 
& Hamilton; and when upon the organ- 
ization of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia Judge Morris was 
made associate justice of that court 
Mr. Michael J. Colbert entered the 





firm, which then took the name of 
Hamilton & Colbert. In 1906 the mem- 
bership of the firm was increased by 
the addition of Mr. John J. Hamilton, 
and in 1907 Hon. John W. Yerkes was 
admitted as a member. 

Since 1875 Mr. Hamilton has prac- 
tieed law continuously in the District 
of Columbia. His practice is large and 
he has an extensive aequaintanee in 
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professional eireles; but it is as a factor 
in the life of the law department of the 
University that we prefer to speak of 
him in this connection, for he has been 
elosely identified with the work and 
remarkable growth of that school for 
more than twenty vears, in the eapaci- 
ties of lecturer on various subjects and 
also as executive officer of the faculty. 
Пе was lecturer on the law of partner- 
ship. torts and testamentary law in 
1886 and 1887; on the law of partner- 
ships, corporations, practice and testa- 
mentary law from 1887 to 1895; on the 
law of practice, testamentary law and 
equity pleading and practice from 1895 
to 1899; on testamentary law from 1899 
to 1902; on testamentary law, general 
practice and legal ethies in the fourth 
year course in 1901 and 1902. Since 
1902 he has held the leetureship of the 
law of wills in the regular course and 
sinee 1903 has delivered the course on 
legal ethies in the fourth year or post; 
graduate course. He was dean of the 
faculty of Jaw from 1900 to 1903. 

In 1892 Mr. Hamilton married Louise 
Е. Merrick, daughter of the late Rich- 
ard T. Merriek of Washington. Seven 
children have been born of this mar- 
riage: Richard Merriek Hamilton, Bliz- 
abeth Hamilton, Louise F. Hamilton, 
George Ernest Hamilton, Jr.. Nannie 
Hamilton, Mary Emily Hamilton and 
Frederick MeGuire Hamilton. 


MANOGUE, William Henry, 1862— 


Law. Class of 1886. 


William Henry. Manogue, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.. lawyer, in practice there 
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sinee 1886, is a native of Georgetown, 
D. C., born July 16. 1862, son of James 
and Catherine (Costello) Manogue, and 
is of Irish descent. 

His literary edueation was aequired 
in St. John's College, Washington, and 
his professional edueation was gained 
in the !aw department of Georgetown 
University, from which he was gradu- 
ated in June. 1886. Mr. Manogue. 





however, spent the two years previous 


to his graduation from Georgetown 
University in the eorporation attor- 
nev's offiee at Washington, whieh he 
entered in September, 1884, during 
whieh time he also attended upon the 
the law school. Ile was 
admitted to the bar immediately upon 
graduation, sinee which time he has 


leetures n 
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been in active practice in Washington. ment to that office ор April 13, 1894, by 
He also is interested in building im- President Cleveland. 

provements in Georgetown. Mr. Man- On January 17; 1900, he married 
ogue was collector of customs at Wash- Elizabeth MeCaffrey; they have two 
ington for one term, receiving appoint- daughters and one son. 
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Abbatieehio, Raymond J. A.. LL. B., 
'05. | 

Abell, Charles S.. A. B., '68, A. M., "11. 

Abell, Enoch B., А. B., '77, A. M., '89. 

Abell, Joseph, LL. B., '96, LL. M.. '97. 

Abell, Walter R., А. B.. '69, A. M.. "59. 

Abrahams, Horatio Ely, M. D., '03. 

Acker, Albert Ellsworth, M. D., '07. 

Adair, George Frederieks. M. D.. 1900. 

Adams, Alfred A.. LL. B.. '89, LL. M.. 
'90. 

Adams, Allen R.. LL. B.. 01. 

Adams, Arthur W.. M. D., ‘78. 

Adams, Benjamin B.. M. D., 776. 

Adams, €. B. S.. M. D.. '86. 

Adams, E. A.. M. D.. '65. 

Adams. Edward H., M. D., ‘76. 

Adams, Francis, Jr., M. D., '8l. 

Adams, J. Lee, M. D., '86. 

Adams, Jesse Lee. Jr., M. D.. '98. 

Adams, J. Ray. LL. B., 97, LL. M.. "98, 

Adams, John Warren, LL. B.. 702, 

Adams, Roy Delaplaine, M. D.. 04. 

Adams, Samuel S., M. D.. 779. 

Adkins, Jesse Coreoran, LL. B., 799. LL. 
M., 1900. 

Adler, Leon, LL. B.. '91. LL. M., 92. 

Agar, John G., A. B., "/6, A. M., '88, 
Ph. D., '89. 

Aiken, William E. A., LL. D., '45. 

Akin, William E.. LL. B., '96. LL. M. 
97. ) 

Albertsen, Walter F., LL. B., СОЗ. 

Alexander. Arthur A.. А. В., "97, LL. 
B., '02. 

Alexander, Chas. W., LL. B.. '89. LL. 
M., '90. — 


Alexander, Walter O.. M. D., '67. 

Alford, James R., LL. B.. '99. 

Algue, Rev. Jose, S. J.. Ph. Ð., '04. 

Allain, Louis Bush, A. B., ’87. 

Allee, John G.. LL. B., '05. 

А Песег. Walter W.. M. DÐ., 90. 

Allemong, Alex. A., A. B., 48, 

Allen, Albert R.. LL. B., "88. 

Allen, Charles, M. D., '61. 

Allen, Edward, LL. B., 290. 

Allen, Rt. Rev. Edw. P.. D. D.. '89, 

Allen, Harlan C.. LL. M.. 94. 

Allen. Jos. B.. LL. B... 94. LL. M.. 795. 

Allen, Thos, B.. LL. B.. '91, LL. M., '92. 

Allen, William, A. B., 775. 

Allison, Geo. Wm.. LL. B.. '98, LL. M.. 
YQ, 

Alpin, Alfred, M. D., "88. 

Altman, John W.. LL. B.. '01. 

Amery, Samuel A.. M. D., 66. 

Anderson, Geo, M.. LL. B., 790. 

Anderson, James W.. LL. B., 704. 

Anderson, Joseph W. (M. D., '945), LL. 
B.. '89. LL. M., 90. 

Anderson, Lindley S., LL. B., '87, LL. 
M., "88. 

Anderson, Richard T., LL. B., '05. 

Anderson, Dr. Sam. IL, A. B., 67. 

Andrade-Penny, Ed., M. D., 794, 

Andrews, Burt W.. LL. M., 799. 

Andrews, Marshall V., LL. M., '93. 

Andrews, Olivera, A. B., 47, А. M. 
“70. 

Andrews, Win. A. LL. D., '94, LL. M., 
‘OD. 

Andrews, Wm. Robt.. LL. B., 
M.. "98. 


? 


97, LL. 
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Andrews, Wm. T., LL. B., '88, LL. M., 
'89. 

Ansell, Aaron, M. D., '62. 

Antisell, Thomas, Ph. D. 781. 

Appleby, J. F. R., M. D., '68. 

Applegarth, Wm. F.. Jr., A. B., '99. 

Appleman. Frank S., LL. B., '92. 

Archer, James B., Jr., LL. B.. '9T. 

Archer, John W., A. B., '45, A. M,, 751. 

Armant, Leopold L., А. B., ‘da. 

Armstrong, John D., LL. B., '02, 

Armstrong, Wm. J.. M. D., ‘70. 

Armstrong, Wm. P., LL. B., ‘88. 

Arnold, Eugene F.. LL. M.. '19, A. M., 
'90. 

Arnold, Francis S.. LL. B., 791, LL. M., 
12. 

Arnold. Dr. J. Dennis, A. B.. 713, A. M., 
"77. 

Arnold. J. De Witt, LL. B., 93. LL. M.. 
'04. 

Arnold, Paul, LL. B. 83. 

Arnold, T. J., M. D., '69. 

Arth, Chas. Woodbury, LL. B., '03, LL. 
M., '04. 

Ashfield, John M.. M. D., 773. 

Ashford, Bailey Kelly. M. D., '96. 

Ashford, Francis Asbury, M. D., '01. 

Ashford. Mahlon, M. D., '04. 

Ashley, Wm. F., Jr., LL. B.. 
M., 1900. 

Ashmore-Noakes, S. S., M. D., '83. 

Ashton, Hon. J. Hubley. LL. D., "72. 

Aspern, Henry T., LL. B., '86, LL. M., 
'87. 

Athey, Thomas Franklin, LL. B., ’01. 

Atkins, John W. G.. LL. B.. '81. 

Atkinson, Charles D.. LL. M.. '04. 

Atkinson, Lawrence С. А. B.. 04. 


Atkinson, Wade H., M. D., '89. 


99, LL. 


Atkinson, 
M... 95. 
Austin, Walter F.. LL. M., 1900. 


Horace L. B., LL. B.. '94, LL. 
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Aver, David E., LL. B., '95. 
Aver, F.. Carleton, M. N., "05. 
Aver, Richard B., LL. M., 792. 


Babcock. Benjamin B.. M. D., '67. 

Babeock, James Henry, Jr., LL. B., '06. 

Baby. Francis W.. A. B., 753. 

Baby. Michae! W., A. M., '60. 

Baby. Raymond Francis, A. B., '95. 

Васі, A. M.. '0T, LL. B., 98, LL. M., 
"09. 

Backes, Edward H.. LL. B., "06. 

Badeaux, Thomas A., A. B., '71, A. M., 
‘73. 

Jaden, James Н. LL. B., 02, 

Baden, William IT, LL. B., '91, LL. M., 
Bud 

Bailey, George A.. M. D.. 794. 

Bailey. Lorenzo A., LL. B., 776. 

Baily. Thomas B.. M. D., '86, A. M., "88. 

Baker, Daniel Wm.. LL. B.. '92, LL. 
M.. 793, 

Baker. Francis B.. LL. B., '85, LL. M., 
'S6. 

Baker, Frank, Dr.. A. M., '88, Ph. D., 
"00. 

Baker, Frank C.. M. D., '99. 

Baker, Gibbs Latimer, LL. B., ’99. 

Baker, J. Newton, LL. B., '04, LL. M., 
"05, 

Baker. Jason EB., LL. B.. ?94. 

Baker, John G., LL. B.. 798. 

Baker. Ril T.. LL. B., '97, LL. M., '98. 

Baker, Samuel S., LL. B., 794. 

Baker. William W., M. D., 791. 

Ball, William J., A. B., "74. 

Ballard. Thomas V., LL. B., ?96. 

Ballentine, John G., A. B., '87. 

Bandel, George E., LL. B., '04, LL. M., 
"0. 

Bankhead, John IL, Jr., LL. B., 793. 

Bankhead, William B., LL. B., '95. 
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Barber, Jas. H. Morgan, M. D., '88. 

Barber, Samuel J.. А. B., 730. 

Barberin, Francis S., M. D., "56. 

Barbour, Clement С., M. D., '64. 

Bargy, Ludin Albert, A. B., "54. 

Barker, Howard H., M. D., "0. 

Barksdale, Noel W., LL. B., '90, LL. M., 
'91. 

Barnard, Clarence, LL. .B., '99. 

Barnard, Ralph P., LL. B., '92, LL. M., 
'93. 

Barnard, W. T., M. D., '70. 

Barnes, Benjamin S., LI. B., 95. 

Barney, J. W., M. D., 771. 

Barnhart, Wm. P., LL. B., СОЗ. 

Barnitz, Henry D.. M. D.. ’80. 

Barr, A. Jefferson, LL. В., '90. 

Barrett, John Michael, A. B., 799. 

Barrett, Wm. IL. A. B., ’61. 

Barrie, George, M. D.. '92, 

Barrington, Richard L.. M. D.. '89. 

Barron, Clement Laird, M. D.. '98. 

Barrow, Wylie M., LL. B., '91. 

Barrows, Frederick LI. LL. B.. '01. 

Barry, A. R., M. D, 61. 

Barry, Cheevers Moran, A. B., '01, LL. 
B., '04. 

Barry, Cornelius Neal, M. D.. 

Barry, John A., M. D., 91. 

Barry, William E., LL. B., ^96. 

Barry, Wm. Foley, LL. B., '95. 

Bartlett, George A.. LL. DB., 794. 

Barton, Frederick Rae. M. D., '04. 

Barton, MeKinney. Jr.. LL. B.. '07. 

Barton, Wilfred M.. M. D.. '92. 

Bastion, Joseph Edward, M. DÐ.. "06. 

Bates, John S.. U. S. M. C.. A. B.. '98. 

Baukhages, Fredrick E.. Jr. LL. B., 
97. 


Baumgardner, Ray, LL. B., ’07. 

Bawtree, ITarvey, A. B., 54, A. M.. 706. 

Baxter, George T.. LL. M.. '87 (de- 
ceased). 
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Bayard, IIon. Thomas F., LL. D., '89. 

Bavly, Chas. B., LL. B., '92. 
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